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MADRAS, 

Or Fort St, George, the principal settlement of the Knglisli on the Coast of Coromandel, and to 
which all the others are subordinate, is in latitude 13° ♦' North, and longitude 80° 22 East. It is the seal 
of a Governor and Council, subject to the controul of the Governor General. 

Madras is divided into two parts, the Fort, or White Town, and tlie Black Town. The Fort stands 
close to the .seaside, and is one of tlie best in the posses.sion of the British nation ; and although not of so 
regular a design as Fort William in Calcutta, yet from the greater facility of relieving it by sea, and the 
natural advantage of the ground, it may on the whole be diicmed at least equal to it. 

In the middle of the fort stands the old or original fortress, which was erected on the first urrivel of 
the English hefe; it is about 100 yards square, surrounded with battlements, having four bastions and two 
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gates one to tlie westward, wliere the main guard is kept, the other to the eastward facing the sea. This 
building is now converted into tlie offices of Government, and the town residences of many of the Com- 
pany’s civil servants. To tlie southward stands the church, a spacious and neat building, at the back of 
which is the residence of the Governor, To the northward of the old fort stands the excliange, recently 
built, which is a magnificent building; on the top is a lighthouse, erected with the sanction of Government, 
in December 179b, which is of essential service to ships eoniiiig into the reads in the night. The light is 
90 feet above the level of the sea at high water; it may be seen from the decks of the Company’s ships 
above 17 miles, and from their mastheads near 20 miles. There arc many large and handsome houses 
within the fort, but the Company’s servants ami merchants generally reside in the country; they repair to 
the fort in the jnorning for the ti ansaetion of business, and return home in the aflernoon. 

The lllack I’own is to the nortluvaril of the fort, separateil by a spacious esplanade; it is near four 
miles in circumference, and surrounded with fortifications sufficiently strong to resist the attempts of ca- 
valry to suiprise and plunder it. Since the irruption of llyder Ally in 1780, they have been considerably 
strengthened. This town is the residence of the Gentoo, Moorisli, Armenian, and Portuguese merchants, 
and of those Europeans who do not liold situations undcT the Government. 'J'he Custom House, and the 
houses of some of the merchants at lllack 'I’own are large and elegant buildings ; these with the pagodas 
artd temples have a grand appearance from the sea. 

To the southward of the fort stands the country residence of the Governor, and a short distance to 
the southward of that, is Chepauk, the palace of the Nabob of Arcot. The surrounding country is called 
the Choultry Plain, mul is eov( red with the houses and gardens of the Europeans, most of them large and 
beautiful; and from tlie superior quality of tlu' cbimam, or mortar, used in their erection, have an aj)pear- 
ance of being built witli marble. 

The Choultry Plain commences about a mile and a quarter S.W. of Fort St. George, from wliicli it 
Is separated by two rivers. The one, called tlie River of Triplic.im*, winding from (lie west, gains the sea 
about 1000 yards to the south of the glacis. The other coming from the N. W. passes the western side of 
the Black Town, the extremity of which is high ground, which the river rounds, and continues to the 
cast, until within 100 yards of the sea, where it washes the foot of tlie glacis, and then turning to the 
south, continues parallel with the beach, until it joins the moutli and bar of the River of Triplicane* 
From the turning of the river at the high ground, a canal striking to the southward communicates with 
the River of Triplicane. The low ground, included by tlic channels of the two rivers and canal, is 
called the Island, which is near two miles in circumference. About 1200 yards from the strand of 
the sea is a long liridge, leading llbm the island over the Triplicane RiVer, to a road wliich continues 
south to the town of St. Thorne. Another briilge over the canal, leads to the west, and amongst 
others to a village called Egmore, from which this bridge takes its name. Coming from the south or 
west, these two bridges afford the only convenient access to the Fort or White Town, excepting an- 
other along the strand oi’ the sea, wdien the bar of the Triplicane River is choked with sand. All 
the .ground between the St. Thome Road and the sea is tilled with villages and enclosures; and so 
is that on the left, for half a mile towards the Choultry Plain, from which a road and several smaller 
passages lead through lliem to the St. Thome Road. 

The Choultry Plain extends two miles to the westward of tlie enclosures which bound the 
St. Thome road, and lei niiiiates on the other side at a large body of water called the Meliapour tank, 
behind which runs, with deep windings, the Trijdicanc River. The road from the mount passes two 
miles and a halt under the mound of the tank, and at its issue into the Choultry Plain is a kind of defile, 
formed by the mound on one side, and buildings with brick enclosures on the other. 

As a heavy surf breaks high on the beach, the country boats are employed on all occasions where 
communication with the shore is requisite. The boats belonging to ships in the roads frequently proceed 
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to the back of the surf, where they anchor on the outsiilc of it, and wait for the bonis from the beach to 
carry on shore their passengers, &e. It Ircqnently happens, when tlie \Yeather is unsellh il, with u heavy 
swell rolling in, that the surf is so high as to make it dangerous for any of the ((Uinli Y hoals to pass to 
01 iioin the shot e , when this is the case, a Hag is displayful at the beueh-house, wltieli stands near the 
landing place, to caul ion all persons on board ships against landing, wliieh should he eaivlidly attended to*; 
tor niinierous lives have been lost at ilin’erenl times lliroiigh the tenu iity of I:)uropeans pioci ediiig to pass 
through tlie surf, in defiance of the adinoiiilory signal. 

The road is open to all winds, except those from the land, and there is generally a heavy swell 
tumbling in from llicsca, making ships roll and labour exeessively. Large ships generally moor in nine 
fathoms, w ith the flagstaff W. W. about two miles from the shon*. 

f lom the beginning ot October to tin* end ol Decemlicr, is considered the most dang(*rou.s season to 
remain in ^fadras roads, or at any other ports on the ( oast of ('oroniandiL being subject to hniTieancs ; 
hut if a ship, kept in good condition for putting to sen on the first ii|)pcarance of a gale, takes ad- 
vantage of tlie N. W. w’ind, which at the commencement of a hnrricane blows olf lh(‘ land f‘or three or 
four hours, there is but little danger to be a|)j>rehended ; yet many ships, by iicgleeting to put to sea, 
have been lost, and their crews perished. 

Madras was the first iiulepeiident station acquired hv the Lnglish in India. They first obtained 
|)(‘rmission to trade in IfilO, and to er<‘et a fort, to wliidi they gave tlie name of Fort St. (liorge, and it 
was rendtTed snbordinute to Hantani. In 1071 a phinnaiind was obtained from the King of (lulcoiiduli, 
granting ikwv privib'ges on payment id' an annual rent of L’itM) jiagod.is. 

In 1(JS:J, the Last India (Company, inconsequence of the loss of naiilain, constituted Madras a 
Presidency, from which period it luraine (he princijial seat ol thi'lr trade on the ('oast of Loromundel, In 
IfkSfi tlie Company obtained jH'nnission to erect a mint. In IfiST it was crccteil by chiirter into a (’or* 
poration, consisting of a Mayor and ten Aldermen. At tliis period the population of Fort St. George, 
and the villages within tin* (’ompan}''s bounds, w as reported to amount to .KK), ()()() souls. 

At tlie commencement of tlie war with France, in 1711*, Madras was raised to a degree of ojudence 
and reputation that rendered It inferior to none of’ the Kuropenn settlements in India, excepting Goa and 
llatavi.i ; hut the fortifications w ere in a bud state, and tlie gai i ison very deficient, not exceeding 
Europeans fit for duty. In this situation it was attacked by the French, under M. de la Bourdonnais, who 
began to bombard the town on the Ttliof August, w liich they continued till the lOth, when diqnif ies w ere tient 
to the French camp to ascertain w hat terms wumld be granted, and if it was possifile to procure the ransom 
of the towni ; they w ere honouruldy treated by M. de la Bourdonnais, who entej’cd into a consultation wn’tli 
them, and offered the following conditions. That the town should be delivered up, and all the Jlnglish 
remain prisoners of w^ar ; that the articles of’ the capitulation being settled, those of the ransom ihould be 
regulated amicably; that the garrison sliould be conducted to Fort St. David, and the stamen to Cuddalorc. 
These articles w^ere accepted and signed, upon which the FVench took jiossession of’ the town. The ma- 
gazines, warehouses, and other places were delivered over to the French Oflicers and Oimmissaries, and 
the English soldiers and seamen w^ere carried on board the French ships in the roads, while tlic Governor 
and Gouncil settled the price of the ransom with the French (.’ommodore, at 1 1 lacs of pagodas, or 
Jf’ 140,()(X) sterling, besides a valuable present to the Commodore, who was willing to evacuate liU coiKjue.st 
upon these terms, and leave the English in full possession of their Presidency. 

The French (iovernment at Pondicherry at first ratified tlie treaty of ransom ; but on the 201 li of 
September they declared it null and void, so that Commodore De la Bourdonnais w as obliged to revoke 
the treaty; tlie consequence was, that the British Governor and (’ouncil on the J.'Uli of iVovember 
were carried to Pondicherry, while the rest of the inhabitanUs were ordered to ipilt Aladras, upon 
wdiich they dispersed to different places, and left the French in possesrion of all their elleeU. 4'lie 
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promise of a ransom was the principal inducement that prevailed on the Governor to make so speedy a 
surrender ; and if the French had not perfidiously broke the engagement, the price of the ransom would 
have been a favourable circumstance to the East India Company : for the French obtained a booty of silver, 
woollens, copper, iron, lead, and other articles, to the value of i?73,000 ; in plate, furniture, mint neces- 
s'aries, and other small articles ^^12,000; 1,600 bales of piece-goods, 7,000 bags of saltpetre, and 800 
candies of redwood, valued at .iP72,800, besides the Princess Mary East Indiaman, and several other vessels 
in the roads. The delay that occurred in consequence of this breach of treaty, kept the French fleet in 
Madras roads longer than they otherwise intended to have staid, and on the 2d of October came on 
a hurricane, which in the course of a few hours destroyed almost the whole of their ships, and in which 
twenty other vessels then in the roads were lost, and most of their crews perished. This event prevented 
any further attempts on the English possessions liy the French from Pondicherry. Madras was restored 
at the peace of Aix la Chapelle. 

The French, while in possession, had made several improvements and additions to the slight works 
they found, which neveriheloss rendered the fort little capable of long resistance against the regular ap- 
proaches of an European enemy, nor did they give any extension to the internal area, which did not exceed 
15 acres of ground. Nevertheless, the FiUglish Jet the place remain in the state they received it in from 
the French, in 1751, until the beginning of the year 1756; when the expectation of another war with that 
nation, and the reports of the great preparations making in France against India, dictated the necessity 
of rendering it completely defensiliJe. Accordingly all the coolies, labourers, and tank diggers which the 
country could supply, were from this time constantly employed on the fortifications ; their daily number 
generally amounted to 4<X)0, men, women, and children, who continued on the works until driven away 
by the approach of the French, in December, 17.'>8. 

An addition had been projected in 1743, by the engineer, Mr. Smith, which included as much ground 
as the former area of the fort. The ditch which marked its limits, was then dug, and faced with brick, 
and supplied with water by a communication with the northern river, which .at tliat time ran along the 
foot of the ancient wall to the west ; but on account of the expcncc, nothing was then raised above the 
.surface, and the naked ditch remained when De la Bourdonnais came before the town, neither an ob- 
struction or advantage to his attaek. It wa-s in the same condition in 1756, when the new works were 
resolved on ; and the {)Ian of Mr. Smitli having been approved by Mr. Robins, the fortifications on this 
side were raised in conformity to that projection. To join the new rampart with the old bastion to the 
S. VV. and to gain the ground in tlie new area which was occupied by the river, its bed was filled up, 
beginning from the S. W. bastion, with earth dug from the edge of the rising ground of the Black Town, 
to the N. W. which the excavation removed forty yards farther from the works ; but only two thirds of the 
bed of the river under the old wall had been choked. The river, stopped in its former channel, was 
directed in another, which environed the west and part of the south face of the new works, washing in 
some j)laces the foot of the glaci.s, until it rejoined its former bed at the bead of the spit of satid. Tlic 
old wall of the western side still remained as a retrenchment to cajiitulate on, in case the outw'ard should 
be carried. The new extension on this side comprised three large bastions and their outworks. The 
southern of these three bastions communicated with the old bastion, which stood before on the S.^V. angle, 
by the curtain raised across tlie former channel of the river, and this curtain increased the south face of 
the fort from 130 to 210 yards; nevertheless the wwks on this side were much le.ss defensible than those 
to the Westland north v hut the burfuce of water, and quagmire in the river before it, rendered this front 
inaccessible, excepting by tlie labours of a much greater army tlian the present attack. The ground 
on the north of the fort gave the besieger much more advantage than on the other sides, and this face 
was therefore strengthened in proj)ortion. The two former bastions and rampart, as improved and left by 
the French, w ere sufilered to remain ; but the ditch and glacis which they had dug and raised, were the 
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one filled up, and the other removed further out to admit better works. In the front of the N. W. 
bastion was raised another, capable of mounting 28 guns; each of the faces was 10() yards in length, and 
a battalion might be drawn up on its rampart, although a large vacancy was loll in the gorge, or back part, 
to increase tlie interval towards the former bastion behind, wlilch this was intended to cover; it was from 
its superior strength called the joyul bastion. A demi-bastion corres|X)nding with the royal, was mised 
before the old N. E. bastion, which stood on the beach of the sea, which however the demi-bastion did not 
entirely envelope ; for its right hand, or east face, extending in a line parallel to the sea, adjoined to the 
shoulder angle of the northern face of the old bastion, leaving this face free to fire forward, but coniining 
the extent of ground it eommanded, to the same width as the spiiee between the east face of the demi- 
bastion and the sea; to the westward th«^ «dd bastion had two guns clear of the demi-bastion, which sup- 
plied the defence on this side by four guns in the flank, and seven in the northern face. 'J'he two new 
bastions communicated with each other by a broad faiisse-bray, that passed along the foot of the old rampart 
and bastions; this faussc-bray was defended by a stout parapet, seven icet high, which adjoined to the flanks 
of the new bastions. The ditch on this front was dry, because the ground here was seven feet higher than 
the level of the canal, which supplied the ditches to the west and south; hut a cuvette, or trench, seven feet 
deep, and 2.5 broad, was dug the whole length of the ditch, which before the fausse-bray was ISO feet 
wiile, and belbre tlie bastions 90. The covered way of this front was broad anil well-pallisailed, and 
contained between the two bastions a large ravelin capable of holding 18 guns, nine in each face. The glacis 
w’as excellent, and little was wanting to complete the defence on this side, excepting mines, which the 
want of time and bricklayers had not allowed. The western face had likewise its covered way pidlisaded, 
and glacis, and contained three ravelins, of which that in the middle was the largest. 'I'he eastern face 
extended along the beach of the sea within 20 yards of the surf; hut ships could not approach near enough 
to batter it with any effect, and no guns could l)e brought to bear upon it by land, llcfore the sea-gate, 
which stands in the middle of the curtain, was a battery of liJ guns; .50 yards on the right of Uiiiiltttcjy was 
a platform of old standing, with 14 guns to return salutes, which had hitherto hc*en leil without a parapet; 
the original curtain, although nothing more than a brick wall four feet thick, had never been strengthened; 
but a ditch six feet deej), and ten wide, had lately been dug before it, and a ditch with palisades was intended 
to have been carried round the hattery and the platform, hut had not been executed at either. The only 
danger on this side was from u sudden assault of surprise, which could rarely come by boats hmding iin- 
awares across the surf; hut always, and with ease, by a body of men passing on the edge of it by either 
of the bastions at the extremity, to |)revent which, a row of ancliors, hacked by j)alisndcs and a trench, 
were extended from the neck of each bastion quite into the surf. No buildings excepting sheds had been 
raised in the new ground taken in to the westward; and in those of the old, the boml)-|»roof lodgenientB 
were not sufficieia for the seem ity of the garrison. 

On the 12th of December, I 7.5H, the last of the troops stationed in the diflerent outposts, arrived in the 
fort, and completed the Ibrce with which Madras was to sustain the siege, 'i'he whole of the Kuropeaii 
military, including officers, with (ii topasses and 89 eallrcs, in corpora ted in the companies, amounted 
to 17.58 men; the sepoys were 2,220; the I':uroj)ean inhabitants, not military, were 1,50 men, and they 
were appropriated, without dLstiiictioii, to serve out stores and provisions to the garriHon. l‘he native 
boatmen, who alone could ply across the surf, had been retained by special encouragements, and their lints, 
with their massoolahs or boats, extended under the wall next the sea, wliere it was supf>os<?d not a .shot 
was likely to full. 

Tlie Council of the Presidency, liy an unanimous vote, committed tlie defence of the siege to tiic 
Governor, Mr. Pigot, recommending him to consult Colonel Lawrence on .ill occasioas, and on exlruordi- 
nary cmei geiicics to assemble a Council ol the su|)erlor officers of the garri.son. 

The siege was raised the 17tli of Pehruary, ira, allcr ti e enemy’s lire had continue 1 forty-twoday . 
Their retreaAvai so sudden as to prevent their destroying the Black Town, or taking away all llicir sick: 
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they took with them greater part of the stores, but lost and left behind them 52 pieces of canhon, an4 
150 barrels of good, and the same quantity of bad powder* 

The fort fired during the siege 26,554 rounds from their cannon, 7,502 shells from the mortars, and 
threw 1990 hand-grenades ; the musketry expended 200,000 cartridges. In these services were used 1768 
t>arrels of gunpowder ; 30 pieces of cannon and five mortars had been dismounted on the works. As many 
of the enemy’s cannon-balls were gatlicrcd in the works, or about the defences of the fort, or found in 
wells and tanks in the Black Town, as the garrison had expended. The enemy threw 8,000 shells of all 
sorts, of which by far the greatest number were directed against the buDdings, all of which lay together 
in half tlie area within the walls in the old town to the eastward, and scarce a house remained tliat was 
not open to the heavens. During the siege 1.3 officers were killed, 2 died, 14 wounded, and 4 taken 
prisoners, in all 33. Of European troops 198 were killed, 52 died in the hospitals, 20 deserted, 122 were 
taken prisoners, and 167 wounded, in all 579. Of the sepoys and lascars 114 were killed, including 
officers, 232 wounded, and 440 deserted. 

The loss of men sustained by the French army, has never been ascertained. Their force at the com- 
mencement of the siege was 3,500 Europeans, 2,000 sepoys, and 2,000 cavalry. 

Thus ended a siege, the most strenuous and regular that had ever been carried on in India. 

The Government of Fort St. George, and the possessions on the Coasts of Coromandel and Orixa, 
are vested in a Governor and three Counsellors ; vacancies therein are to be supplied by the Court of 
Directors, the members of Council being taken from the senior merchants, of twelve years’ residence ui India 
If the Court of Directors neglect to fill such stations within two months after the notification of their 
vacancy, the King may appoint thereto, (and such only to be recalled by the King). The Court of Directors 
may make provisional appointments, but no salary is to be paid till the parties are in the actual possession 
of the office ; and if a vacancy of Governor occurs when no provisional successor is on the spot, the 
Counsclla j|j|x t in rank is to succeed, till a successor arrives, or a person on tlie spot is appointed. During 
thisinterva^tte Council should be reduced to one member only, besides the acting Governor, he may call 
% senior merchant to act as a temporary Counsellor till the arrival of a Governor, or afresh appointment be 
made : the salaries are only to be paid for the periods the offices are lield, although no provisional successor 
been the spot. The Commander in Chief is not to succeed as Governor unless specially appointed so to do. 
If a vacancy occurs in the Council, and no provisional Counsellor be present, the Governor and Council 
may appoint a Counsellor from the senior merchants. If the Governor and Commander in Chief are 
different persons, the latter may be appointed by tlie Directors the second in Council, The Commander 
in Chief of India, not being the Governor General, is to have a seat in Council when at Fort St. George. 
The local Commander in Chief is to have a seat also while the Commander in Chief of India may be pre- 
sent, but not to have a vote. 

When in Council, to proceed in the first place to matters proposed by the Governor; and on any 
question of the Counsellors, the Governor may twice adjourn the discussion for forty-eight hours. All pro- 
ceedings to be stated as made by the Governor and Council, and signed by the Chief Secretary. 

If the Governor differs in opinion with the Council, after they shell have stated their opinions in writ- 
ing, he may direct such measures thereon as he may see fit, on his own respemsibility, so that such measures 
could have been legally effected with the consent of the Council; but these powers are not to be exercised by 
Governors succeeding in consequence of death, &€. exc^t provisionilly appointed, or confirmed by the 
Directors. While Governors are acting previous to confirmation, all questions are to be decided by a 
plurality of voices, tlie Governor having the casting vote; but in no case to actagain^ the opinion of the 
Council in judicial matters, or in regulations for the good order of civil government, &c. nor by his own 
authority to impose any tax, &c. When the Governor General maybe at Fort St. George, the powers of the 
Governor there are to be suspended (except in judicial proceedings) firom the proclamation of the Governor 
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Generars arrival, to the proclamation to the contrary, or until his departure; the powers of Qovemment 
during this period are to be vested in the Governor General, the Governor sitting and acting as i 
Member of Council. 

Tlie Governor and Council are to obey the orders of the Governor General, &c. except they may be , 
repugnant to the orders of the Court of Directors ; the Governor General, &c, finally deciding as to the 
application of those orders. The Governor and Council cannot declare war, &c. but in consequence of 
orders from Bengal, or from the Court of Directors, and are to make all treaties (if possible) subject to the 
ratification of the Governor General, &c. and arc also to inform the Supreme Government of all things 
material to be communicated, and also of such as may be required of them. 

A Supreme Court of Judicature is established at Madras, consisting of a Chief Justice and three other 
Judges, who are to be Barristers of not less than five years standing, to be named by the King. The sa* 
lary of the Cliief Justice is i‘6000 per annum, and each of the other Judges jr50(X) per annum (in lieu 
of all fees), to be paid at the exchange of 8s. per pagoda, to commence, when appointments take place in 
England, oti the day of embarkation; and when in India, on the enterii»g on the duties of the office. After 
seven years’ service in India, if the Judges of the Supreme Court return to Europe, the King may direct to 
be paid out of the Territorial llevenues, to the Chief Justice not more than X'1,6(K), and to each of the 
other Judges not more than ^1,2<)0 per annum, so that no allowances be made exceeding together the 
salary of a Puisne Judge. The salaries of the Judges to cease on their quitting India. 

COINS. 

Accounts are kept at this Presidency in star pagodas, fanams, and cash; 80 cosh make 1 fhnam, but 
the number of fanams in a pagoda varies from 42 to 40. The Bank and European merchants keep 
their accounts at 12 fanams to a rupee, and 42 fanams to a star pagoda; but the natives keep theirs nt 12 
fanams 60 cash to a rupee, and 44 fanams 50 cash to a pagoda. In the bazar the pagoda fluctuates 
from 44 to 46 fanams. 

The current coins are pagodas of various kinds, the Arcot rupee, single and double fanams, and 
copper coins of 20, 10, 5, and I cash each, thus divkled ; 

I doodee. 

1 doodee. 

1 pice. 

1 single fanam. 

1 single fanam. 

1 double fanam. 

1 rupee. 

3i rupees. 

1 star pagoda. 

Goid Coins.— The current or star pagoda, coined at this Presidency, weighs Odwts. grains, is 3 
carats wo«e than standard, and iU value at the standard price of gold £3 17.. 10{d. per ounce, is 7.. 5id. 

In tlie Company’s accounts 100 star pagodas are valued at cuircut rupees. 

The Madras, or 3 Swamy pagoda, is 80j carats fine, and 100 of them are equal to 110 star pagodas. 

The old pagodas of Negapatam and Tuticorin arc about the same weight and value as the star pa- 
godas; but in the later coinage of those pagodas, they are depreciated, being only 18{ carats fine, and 104 

of them are equal to 100 star pagodas. j 

The Porto Novo pagoda is only 17i carats fine, and passes current 120 for 100 star pagodas. 

The Canteria pagoda is of the same value as the Porto Noro, i. e. 120 are equal to 100 star pagodas. 


5 cash 
10 cash 

20 cash, or 2 doodees»*va*%^ 
8 doodees 
4 

2 single fanams 
12 single, or 6 double ditto 
42 single, or 21 double ditto 
3} rupees 


rmake 
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The Pondicherry pagoda was originally considered equal in value to the star pagoda ; but itf standard 
has been lowered to 17 carats, and even less. 

The following is the relative value of the different kinds of pagodaS and other coins current at Madras. 

• 100 Madras pagodas f 110 star pagodas 6 Canteria pagodas r 1 star pagoda 

90,909 ditto, 100 ditto 45 Madras fanamsv. 5 ditto 

100 star pagodas. ^ 120 Porto Novo do. 37i ditto 1 Porto Novo ditto 

83,333 ditto 100 ditto 30 Shooly ditto — 1 star ditto 

350 Arcot rupees ■make* 100 star ditto 16| Coily ditto.^^w* -make. 1 ditto 

49{ Madras fanams 1 Madras ditto 46 ditto 29,68 ditto 1 Bahauder pagoda 

35 ditto 54, 88 cash 1 Canteria ditto 1 star pagodav^v^*^ 97 dec. of 1 ditto 

16 cash 1 ditto fanara 1 star pagoda.^^ l,26dec.lCanter.do. 

10 Canteria fanams I 1 ditto pagoda 8 ditto«% [ weigh 1 Span, dollar 

The 6neness of gold and silver is expressed by dividing it into 10 touch, or matt, which are subdivided 
into 10 parts, answering to the Chinese division of 100 touch. 

Silver Coins.— A new coinage has recently taken place of double rupees, single rupees, halves^ 
quarters, and pieces of 1, 2, 3, and 5 fanams each, fVom Spanish dollars, which are estimated at Sdwts- 
worse than the British standard. 

Ihn. 01 . dwts. grs. lbs. oz. dwts. grs. 

1 new nipee will weigh of dollar silver 0 0 7 18^4 Troy, and contains pure silver 0 0 6 22i§; 

1,000 ditto 32 4 19 TsV ditto 28 10 16 13i 

which b the same quantity of pure silver as b contained in the Arcot rupees that have always been 
issued from the Madras mint. 


1 double rupee will weigh of dollar silver 0 0 16 13j^ and conttuns pure silver . 


0 0 13 20|n 


1,000 ditto 64. 8 18 liiJditto 57 9 13 3 

1 half ditto 3 21 ll- ditto vw»wv»vavvva^v»w»v»vav»w^ 0 0 3 HAtV 

1,000 ditto 16 2 9 15U ditto — 14 6 8 6J 

1 quarter ditto 122SJ ditto 0 0 1 17*U 

1,000 ditto 4 19jJditto 7 2 14 3i 

The smaller coins are inscnbed with their denomination in English, Persian, Gentoo, and Malabar. 

5 fanams piece weighs %%»<»»»»»%» 711 grains Troy. 


3 ditto 
2 ditto 
1 ditto 


. 42{ ditto. 
a28| ditto, 
a 14{ ditto. 


A silver coinage of half and quarter pagodas, of dollar silver Oneness, has likewise taken place. 


1 silver half pagoda weighs 326|H grains Troy, and is equal to «%«%«««% 1^ Arcot rupee. 

1 quarter ditto 163ifl ditto i ditto. 

‘These coins are considered not only as the currency of Madras, but of all the subordinate territories. 
The following is the relative value of the Madras or Arcot n^s, with other rupees current in India. 

/Sicca rupees 93 1 8 100 Sicca rupees ^ 107 6 6 

100 Arcot j Bombay 98 2 11 100 Bombay f are Arcot ) 101 13 7 

rupees are j Sonauts 97 4 9 100 Sonaut t rupees, j 102 12 5 

(^Current 108 0 0 1 100 Current J (. 92 9 6 
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Fo^erljr the »diaage between goU» diver, end copper it tUc PreddenejT wm Mlflect to greet 
fluctuation. The shrofTi, or money-changen, have recently propoied to Govenuaeiit that they weeM 
change the larger coins current at the Mowing rates, vu» 


For every pagoda to give«w 
For every half pagoda 
For every quarter pagoda < 
For every rupee 


44 fhnams 70 cash. 

SS ditto 35ditto. 

U ditto 17i ditto. 

12 ditto 65 ditto. 

6 ditto S2i ditto. 


For every half rupee . 

and they are supplied at the treasury with fanams and copper coins to carry the same into effect. 

Copper Corns.*— Great inconvenience having been experienced from the wiuitof a proper copper 
coinage in the districts under the Presidency of Madras, a new one has recently been issued of the Mowing 
numbers, weights, values, and relative proportions to the country weights. 

The dubs are to be received and paid in all public payments at the foUowing rates : 24 double dubs, 
48 single dubs, 96 half dubs, or 192 quarter dubs to a rupee. They weigh as follow: 

Double dubs«%^«wM^««««*^«« 11,000 to the Madras candy of 5001bs. avoirdupois. 

Single ditto 22,000 ditto ditto. 

Half ditto 44,000 ditto ditto. 

Quarter ditto 88,000 ditto ditto. 

Single dubs 1,100 ditto to the maund of 251bs. 

Ditto 137f ditto vis of 3} ditto. 

Ditto 68i ditto padalum, or | vis. 

Ditto 34f ditto yabelum, or | vis. 

Ditto 17 t; ditto pump, or { vis. 

When the above copper coins are issued, they measure with the star pagoda and fanam as Mcwi : 
84 double, 168 single, 336 halves, or 672 quarter dubs to one pagoda. 

229’iV regulating ditto to one ditto, whose denominations are inscribed on them. 

3 single dubs and 1 regulating dub are equal to 1 fanam. 

6 half ditto and I ditl4>.«.>******— »>*%***— **»>*»<^ 1 ditto. 

12 quarter ditto and 1 ditto%*.v>%*%%w%»%%»»»%v.»»».»%»% 1 ditto. 

There are abo issued the following coins, with their denominations inscribed on them in EngUili, 
Persian, Gentoo, and Malabar. 

40 cash piece being 298 grains, or 23}lf to the pound avoirdupois. 

20 ditto%»»».^»%»^%»v. 149 ditto %%*•*% 46|^4 ditto. 

10 ditto«.««««««v^ 74| ditto ^ 9SHi <iitto. 

5 ditto 37i ditto ^ 187**1 ditto. 

2* ditto ........... 181 ditto ^375Hnitto. 

WBtoHT»-Are the pi^godB, pollsm, «er, n% «kI 

Ibi. ex. 

• et a 

10 pagodas »»**»**> 

• 8 pollams 

5 seer >make 

8 vis 


tOmaunds 


1 poUam, is •«***^voirdupois 0 1| 
1 seer 0 10 

1 vis 3 2 

1 25 0 

1 candy 500 0 


Gold sold by the correiit pagoda weight, poising each pagoda * dwta. 4|gn. Troy, 
Voi. II. C 
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The foUowingis a comparative view of the several denombations ofgr^t Weights used b variouss 
parts of India, wiA those of the Presidency of Madras. 


MAOKAI WEIGHT. 

Countiy. Speciei of Weight. in4s.Yii.po1. 

Bengal Factory maund«««%v%«^ 2 7 35f 

Ditto Bazar maund 3 2 lU 

Bombay candy of 20 maunds^^^ 22 3 8 

China peciil of 100 cattie8v%%% 5 2 20 

Mochavwv%%«%^ bahar of 15 frazUs 17 6 16 

candy of 20 maundsv%%« 29 6 37^ 


MADRAS WEIGHT. 

Country. 9pec|ei of Weight. mds. yii. pol. 

Junkceylom^bahar of 8 C8pbs*«v.%^ 19 3 12| 
Bencoolen ^bahar 22 3 8 

Calicut «M.%v,«anaund of 100 pools 1 1 24 
Cochin ^«v.^andy of 20 maunds 21 5 36|- 

]Malacca«M.%«w«bahar of 3 peculs%»»i»%%%v 16 1 24 
Tellicherry«%*a»ndy of 20 maunds 24 0 0 


Grain and Dry Measure— Are the oUuck, measure, marcal, parah, and garce, thus divided : 


1 ol1uck*«««*%%«v%«««% ^is equal to ^cubic inches 11,719 dec* 
8 ollucks I II measure, or puddy 93,752 

8 measures V make / 1 marcal*^ ^ ,»w»%v»%..%-»»vwfc»v>» 750 

5 i j 1 parah of chunam 3,750 

400 marcals j f 1 garcev««%vi^«%«w«%%^ 


The marcal and lesser measures were ordered, when made of wood, to be round, and rimmed with iron 
or brass, and the marcal to be inches deep, and lO^V bches diameter inside, and to hold 27 lbs. 2 ounces, 
and 2 drams avoirdupois, of fresh well water : hence 43 marcals are equal to 15 English bushels. The 
parah to measure 2 feet square, and 6| feet deep. 

When grain is sold by weight, 9,256} lbs. equal to 18 candies; 12} maunds are a garce, which is nearly 
17| English quarters. 

Liquid Measure.— The puddy, by which milk, ghee, oil, and some other liquids are sold, is equal to 
grain measure, contfuning 8 ollucks ; but for wbe, spirits, &c. the English measure is used. 


1 olluck. 

2} olluck8«»%%»%vfc»^%% 

5 ollucks 
8 oUucks..^.. 

2} measures 
8 measures « 

20 maunds .. 


makej 


is English measure, gall. 0 0 0 ’l| 
ditto*% 0 0 10 

ditto 0 10 0 

1 measure, or puddy 0 11 4} 

or 20 ollucks 11 1 4} 

1 marcal 3 0 10 

I candy %wv.^v»vv»m^vv^.^64 0 0 0 


Land Measure.— Land is generally measured with a Gunter’s chain of 100 Ibks, or with a rod of 
10 feet, and reduced to cawnies, grounds, and square feet, agreeably to the following table. 

60 feet long, and 40 feet broad, make 1 ground or mauney, equal to 2,400 square feet 
24 grounds or raaunies make 1 cawney ditto. 

The Indian cawney is in proportion to the EngUsh acre, as 1 is to 1,3223, or as 121 is to 160. 

To reduce Indian cawnies to English acres, multiply the givA numbfr of cawnies by 160, and divide 
by 121 ; the quotient will be the number of acres, and the remlliiidcr the fractional part of an acre. Or 
multiply the cawnies by 1,3223, and the product, cutting off 4 places to the right fiand, will be the same, 
and the Bgures so cut off, are the decimal parts of im acre. 

Long Measure.— The covid b cloth measure is 18 inches ; but the English yard is g^erally used. 
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COMMERCE OF MADRAS AND ITS DEPENDENCIES. 

The Coast of Coromandel being without a secure port for shipping, and the artidea produced beln| 
few in number, the commerce of Madras and its dependencies is of a more limited nature than that ^ the * 
other Prnddencies. All sorts of Asiatic and European commodities are, however, to be procured. 

A reporter of external commerce is appointed at the Presidency, and a regular statement is annually 
transmitted to Europe of the merchandise and treasure imported into, and exported from Madras and its 
dependencies, together with a list of the articles of whicli the imports and exports consisted. The 
merce is arranged under the following heads: 

I. To and from London (exclusive of the East India Company's trade) comprehending the invest* 
ments of the commanders and officers of the Company's ships, the goods shipped by individuals on the 
tonnage allowed by the Act of 33d Geo. III. chap 52, and the cargoes of such countiy sh^M as have been 
permitted to proceed from Madras to London, and return with European goods. 

II. To and from other parts of Europe, under the denomination of foreign Europe, comprising 
Denmark, France, Hamburgh, Leghorn, Lisbon, Madeira, Cadis^ &c. 

III. To and from the United States of America. 

IV. To and from British Asia, which comprehended in 1801 the under-mentioned places; and noU 
withstanding the acquisitions which have since Udcen place, is continued under the same arrangement, via 

1 Coast of Malabar. 

2 Northern parts of Guzxerat. 

3 Surat and adjacent Villages. 

4 Bombay. 

6 Northern Circars. 

6 Northern Division of Carnatic. 

. 7 Fort St. Greorge. 

.6 Southern Division of Carnatic. 

V. To and from Foreign Asia, which comprehended in 1801 the under-mentioned places ; and though 
some of them have since been added to the British possessions, the same arrangement is continued, pig, 

1 Arabian Gulf. 

2 Persian Gulf. 

3 Cutch and Scindy. 

4 Goa and the Coast of Concan. 

5 Mahratta Dominions. 

6 Travancore. 

7 Tranquebar. 

Under the head of various places are comprehended the Maldlve and Laccadive Islands, Moiambique, 
and East Coast of Africa, New South Wales, Cape of Good Hope, St. Helena, &e. 

The whole of the commerce of this Presidency, commonly called the country trade, is in Ihe hands of 
individuals, the East India Company never interfering, except for the European market 

The accounts are made up in Bengal Sicca rupees, at thf usual rate of exchange, in order to eonsoil- 
date the commerce of all parts of India under one head hereato. As the entries of both imports and. 
exports are verified by oath^ and the duties moderate, the following statcm^ti may be considered accurate. 

,.C2 ■ 


8 Pegu. 

9 Pulo Pinang and the Eaitward 

10 Malacca. 

11 Batavia. 

12 Manilla. 

13 China. 

14 Various places. 


9 Tanjore. 

10 Tinnevelly and Ramiiad. 

11 Coast uf Suinatni. 

12 Coast of Canara. 

13 Cochin. 

14 Bengal. 

13 Ceylon. 
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COMMERCE WITH LONDON. 

The Mowing is a statement of the merchandise and treaswe imported into Madras and -its depen- 
. from m the years 1808 to 1800 inclusive; likewise of the met^iandise and treasure ex- 

ported from Madras oud its dependencies to London during the same period, together with a Ibt of the 
articles of which the imports and exports consisted in 1805. 


IMPORTS INTO MADRAS. 
Merchundise. Treasure. 
Sicca Rupees. Sicca Rupees. 



57,40,025 


Treasure. 

Toul. 


Merchandise. 

Sicca Rupees. 

Sicca Rupees. 


Sicca Rupees. 

5,71,171 
11,97,498 
5,15,853 
8,83,620 ' 
2,58,187 

19,24,050 

22,32.991 

13,94,427 

21,97,647 

14,17,339 

1802 

1803 

1804 

1805 

1806 

■ 

34,26, 


Total 

1 63,38,540 


EXPORTS FROM MADRAS, 
mdise. Treasure, Total, 

lupees. Sicca Rupees. Sicca Rupees. 

992^ 16,26,686 

27,40,079 
10,15,669 
4,90,638 
4,66,615 



Articles of Import in 1805. 
Books^vA.v%^ Sicca Rupees 

Boots and shoes 

Copper 

Coral 

Glass ware and looking glasses 
Hosieiy 


Haberdashery 

Hats 

Jewellery 

Malt 

Oilman's stores 
Perfumery 

Plate and plated w are%»v»vwww 
Saddlery 

Wines and spiiits 
Metab 

Stationery 

Woollens 

Sundry small articles too numerous to be 


13,895 

31,374 

41.596 
10,559 
64,029 
80,483 
19,432 

5,190 

43,935 

11,333 

30,601 

45,446 

95.597 
23,424 
10,381 
15,759 
13,000 
38,239 

3,92,437 

32,057 

27,281 

20,130 

32,596 

2,14,943 


Articles of Export in 1805, 

Piece-goods wa^v%w^w%%v^vwSicca Rupees 1,46,811 
Indigo 2,824 

Cotton 37,830 

Precious 8tone8>ww^>wAva.^^va.vw%)a^%%%%.w^ 1,79,101 

Drugs 3,875 

Sundries 1,934 

Imports re^exportedy viz* 

Wines and Hquor8v%%%wva^^.%vv%%wvi^^^ 40,665 

Spice 16,832 

Provisions 13,190 

Piece-goods 4^225 

Galls 7,800 

Sundries 35,546 


Merdiandise^ 

Treasure 


.13,13,927 
. 6,83,620 


Imparts in 1605M%«%%wwvN«Sicca Rupees 21,97,547 1 Exports in 1805*%%ww*%%vfcSicca Rupees 4,90,638 










Value of merchandise imported into Madras and its. dependencies fh>m London in fi?e jearit 

1802 to Rupees 57,40,025 

Ditto exported from ditto to ditto ,, y ^ ^ ^ 53,38,540 

exceed the imports 5,5S|5i5 

Ti^ure imported during the same Sicca Rupees 34,26,330 

jOitto exported ditto 002 

— 34.25,337 


Balance infawmr of Madras and its dependencies 


«Sicca Rupees 40,23,852 


EUROPEAN COMMODITIES SUITABLE TO THE MADRAS MARKETS 

Taken fnm Indents received at varwut Periods from Madras^ which Conmodities form the Investments of the 
Commanders and Offcers of the Companfs Ships^ and the Cargoes of such Country Ships as have been 
permitted to load from London to Madras, 


ALE AND PORTER. 

80 hogsheads pale ale. I 10 hogsheads porter. 

20 butts ditto. I 100 dozen bottled beer. 

BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS. 


2 sets of Novelists Magazine, neatly bound. 

2 ditto of British Classics, ditto. 

2 ditto British Poets, ditto. 

2 ditto Bell's British Theatre, ditto. 

2 ditto Fielding's W'orks, ditto. 

2 ditto Smollett's ditto, ditto. 

2 ditto Johnson's ditto, ditto. 

2 ditto Bliur's ditto, ditto. 

2 ditto Elegant Extracts, ditto. 

200 copies Dyche's New Spelling Book. 

BOOTS 


2 sets Hume and Smollett's England. 

2 ditto Shakipeare'i Plays, ditto. 

2 ditto Thomson's Seasons, ditto. 

2 ditto Young's Night Thoughts, ditto. 
Newest Law Pubhcations 


Ditto Medical ditto 20 

Ditto Political ditto> >, 10 

Publications relative to India Affairs 20 

New Army and Navy Lists, 10 

New and approved Noyels%%»»%%%%%%^%w»» 20 

SHOES. 


2 dozen pairs fashionable Hessian boots. 
6 pairs dittik^^^v.^^,^^ jockey ditto. 

6 ditto miKtary ditto. 

2 dozen pairs Morocco slippers. 


6 dozen men's best dress shoes. 

3 ditto««««««*«*^half dress ditto. 

1 ditto*«*«««*%*«strong shooting shoes. 
Ladies* and children's shocs%%^v.%^»»^30. 


CLOTH.and CASIMERES. 


2 pieces best blue Navy cloth. 

2 ditto %%%%»%v%v>v%%%Ladies' ditto. 

2 ditto«««%»»»Uhick scarlet ditto. 

1 dittOv.«»««*«Ladies* ditto. 

1 ditto<.%vM^French grey ditto. 

1 ditUKi^%v%^a r k green table ditto. 

5 di t to%%»wMjwiperfine Wekh daiiiid. 


2 pieces superfine black cloth. 

20 coat lengths, fashionable colours. 

2 pieces 2 sides green and scarlet cloth* 
2 ditto>%>^»%%*>%% J )lue and scarlet ditto. 

1 ditto^^*%%%>%%^blue and yellow ditto. 

2 dozen boat cloaks and coats. 

2 ditto superfine blankets. 
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CABINET.WARE. 

t dozen solid mahogany tea caddies. 

6 gentlemen's dressing boxes. 

J ditto gentlemen's writing desks^ plain. 

2 solid mahogany tool chests. 

1 ditto ditto with brass bwds. 

4 wainscot ditto. 


COTTON GOODS. 

50 pieces fine chintz, small neat patterns. 

12 counterpanes of 3 sizes. 

20 ditto for furniture. 

12 pieces bed ticken, fine stripes. 

so ditto sanno muslins. 

20 ditto muslinets. 

SO ditto jaccanots. 

6 ditto India dimities. 


CUTLERY. 

50 sets handsome knives and forks. 

12 cases Savigny's razors. 

50 ditto black handled ditto. 

Penknives, ditto, one and two blades, ^20. 

S gross razors, different prices. 

6 gross scissars, different kinds. 

2 ditto brass stamped knives. 

1 ditto oyster knives. 


CORKS. 

200 gross best long wine corks. 

1 300 gross best beer corks. 


' CANVAS. 

5 bolts canvas, each No. 1 to 5. 

1 2 bolts Russia duck. 

3 ditto, No. 6 to 7. 

* 3 ditto Vitree, very broad. 

Canvas is now so well made at Bengal, as almost to supersede the import of English manu&ctUR. 

CONFECTIONARY. 

12 dozen decanter carraway comfits. 

3 dozen pots, each 31hs. raspbeny jam. 

12 ditto brandy fnuts, cherries, &c. 

3 ditto currant jelly. 

72 ditto bottled fruits, gooseberries, &c. 

I ditto strawberry jam. 

24 ditto cheny brandy in pints. 

3 ditto pints syrup capiUaire^ 

6 ditto raspberry ditto. 

3 ditto orgeat, &c. 


CARRIAGES. 

1 fashionable phaeton. 

1 . 1 fashionable curricle. 

1 ditto chariot, plain yellow. 

1 2 ditto gigs. 

EABTHEN.WARE. 

2 table sets, neat bordered queen's-ware. 

3 sets of fashionable tea service. 

2 ditto single lined ditto. 

2 table services of yellow queen's-ware 

3 dozen black Egyptian teappots. 

50 wash-hand basons and guglets. 

2 ditto cream jugs, &c. 

20 pairs of cuny dishes. 


FURNITURE. 

2 sets of mahogany dining tables. 

2 pair solid card tables. 

1 handsome solid ddeboard. 

2 solid Pembroke ditto. 

2 ditto wine-keepers. 

2 bureaus and bookcases. 

2 dozen chairs, the bottoms to be rattaned. | . 2 sofas, 6 feet long. 





. FEATHERS. 

An asKurtment of militaiy hacUet, £S0 4 Fashionable feathen for latUea £\0. 

GROCERIES. 


50 boxes new bloom raisins. 

50 canisters, each | cwt* currants. 
10 boxes macaroni. 

10 ditto Jordan almonds. 


10 jars best Turkey figs, each 561b8. 
6 ditto treacle, each ditto. 

20 cwt. pearl barley in small kegs, 
10 ditto Scotch ditto. 

GUNS AND PISTOLS. 


2 double barrel guns in cases complete. 
4 single ditto in ditto. 

20 common fusees. 

12 blunderbusses with bayonets. 


100 canisters, each {lb. best patent. 
100 ditto 1 1b. ditto. 


4 pairs good pistols in cases. 

6 ditto brass barrelled ditto In ditto. 
6 boxes shooting tackle. 

5000 best flints. 

gunpowder. 

I 100 canisters, each 21bB. gunpowder. 
I 20 ditto 5 lb. ditto. 

GLASS-WARE. 


6 chests of fluted pint tumblers. 

6 ditto 3 gill ditto. 

3 ditto half-pint ditto. 

3 ditto 3 gill goblets. 

3 ditto Madeira glasses. 

3 ditto claret ditto. 

100 India table shades. 

50 vase lamps, 10 and 12 inches. 

50 globe ditto, all plated. 

6 pair table shades, mahogany feet. 


3 chests best plain 3 gill tumblers. 

3 ditto half-pint ditto. 

1 ditto pint ditto. 

2 ditto 3 gill goblets. 

2 ditto Madeira glasses. 

2 ditto claret ditto. 

Cups and saucers, green and blue, £lSO, 
Small otto of rose bottles, handsome, £10» 
Hand lanthoms, of sorts i?10. 

2 doxen beer mugs, silrer mounted. 


GOLD AND SILVER LACE, &c. 


20 pairs gold epaulets, full size and bullion. 
20 silver ditto, ditto. 

10 doaen gold bullion. 

10 ditto silver ditto. 


100 ounces gold thread. 

200 ditto silver ditto. 

1 doxen ladies' ornaments. 
6 large crimson sashes. 


HABERDASHERY, &c. 


6 dozen ladies' fashionable silk handkerchiefs. 
^^20 fashionable ribbons, mostly narrow. 

100 yards leno, different patterns. 

Pins and needles, each £b. 

Artificial flowers, fashionable, £10. 

6 pieces white Scotch gauze. 

12 ditto narrow velvets for bracelets, &c. 


Ready made fashionable miBineiy, 
3 pieces black crapes. 

12 ditto hair ribbons. 

6 dozen ladies' long white |^ovet. 

0 ditto short ditto. 

6 ditto coloured ditto. 

1 ditto fashionable ladies' hats. 
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HATS. 


^ lOO best gentlemen^s fashionable h&ts. 


12 fashionable ladies' hats with feathers^ &c# 


24 children's hats, assorted sizes and coloun< 
S dozen best cockades. 

3 ditto men's common hats. 


HOSIERY. 


24f dozen men's large size cotton hose. 
12 ditto ladies' cotton hose, fine. 

40 ditto men's cotton half hose. 

2 ditto under gauze stockings. 


6 dozen ladies' fashionable silk hose 
6 ditto gentlemen's ditto. 

3 ditto black ditto. 

6 black silk breeches pieces. 


IRON, HARDWARE, and IRONMONGERY. 


20 tons iron, Swedish, U bars to a candy. 

20 ditto English iron in flat bars. 

4 ditto Swedish steel in tubs. 

1 ditto iron hoops. 

5cwt. butt rivets. 

Padlocks, doorJocks, and thumb-locks, i^30. 
HL and H hinges and other hinges, JP20. 

LEAD, 

5 tons of pig lead, large slabs. 

2 ditto sheet lead. 

2 ditto red lead, in casks of two cwt. 

1 ditto wUte lead ditto. 


2 tons nails, 6d. to 20d. 

4 good iron chests. 

2 sets of large scales and weights. 

6 pairs large steelyards. 

2 sets coopers' tools. 

Files and rasps of sorts, £25, 

Iron and brass bolts, j?10. 

LEAD SHOT, &c. 

2 tons patent shot, viz. 

No. 2 3 4 5 7 6 9 

Cwt. 5 5 5 6 6.76 

5 Cwt. lead pipe, one inch in diameter* 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 


2 good piano«fortes, very strong. 
Spare piano^forte strings, £5, 

6 Potter's patent German flutes. 

6 quarter cases red pickleii cabbage. 
8 £tto cauliflowers. 

4 ditto picediUi 

6 half chests white wine vinegar. 
100 hams, not to exceed 121bs. each. 
« 3 half chests essence anchovies. 

1 ditto Harvey's fish sauce. 

1 ditto French olives. 

1 dittosaladoil. 


2 good organs with spare barrels. 

1 dozen Instructions for German Flute. 
New music, £90, 


OILMAN'S STORES. 

72 pine4^ cheeses, 12in a box. 

72 Berke% ditto, 6 ditto. 

40 kegaioOguea, S in a keg. 

10 ditto selM salmon. 

10 kihfiikl^ salmon. 

6 dozen half pound bottles Durham mustard* 
SOjars red herrings. 

6 ditto pickled rd cabbage. 

100 dried reindeer tongues. 
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PAINTER'S COLOURS. 


50 gallons linseed oil, in jars of 10 gallons. 
10 ditto spirits turpentine. 

10 cwt. yellow ochre. 

10 ditto prepared white lead. 

10 ditto red lead. 


2 cwt. prepared green paint, in small kegs. 
20 gallons black varnish. 

28 lbs. best King's yellow. 

28 ditto verdigrease. 

6 dozen paint hrushesi assorted. 


PERFUMERY. 


100 lbs. best violet powder. 

6 dozen Jamaica pomatum. 
6 ditto lavender water. 

2 ditto arquebusade. 

3 ditto Ruspini's dentifrice. 
2 ditto ditto tincture. 

2 ditto ditto styptic. 


500 lbs. Windsor soap. 

50 sets tooth brushes, 3 in a set. 

12 ditto ladies' tortoiseshell combs, 

2 dozen best ivory combs. 

6 ditto gentlemen's dressing combs. 

3 ditto hair brushes. 

3 ditto best tooth powder. 


PLATE AND JEWELLERY. 


3 handsome silver tea pots and stands. 

3 ditto coffee urns or pots. 

3 ditto sugar basons and cream jugs. 

1 dozen silver mustard pots, spare glasses. 
6 ditto fashionable table spoons. 

6 ditto ditto dessert ditto. 

12 ditto ditto tea ditto. 

1 ditto soup ladles. 

1 ditto sauce ladles. 

2 ditto wine labels assorted. 

2 fashionable cruet stands, spare glasses. 

12 ditto snuffboxes. 


3 pair of silver bracket candlesticks. 

2 ditto waiters, small size. 

2 plated cruet frames, large, each 8 bottles. 

6 smaller ditto, 0 bottles. 

Fashionable jewellery, such as ear-rings, necklaces, 
rings, brooches, &c.i^l00. 

Mourning jewellery ditto, .^50. 

6 ladies' watch chains. 

2 dozen seals of sorts. 

1 ditto watch keys. 

1 ditto plain gold sleeve buttons. 

2 ditto silver pencil cases. 


SADDLERY. 


12 cavalry saddles complete. 

6 hunting ditto. 

3 pair neat buggy harness plated, 
'^^^yashionable ladies’ saddles. 
iB^mnnilitary spurs and leathers, 
'r ppaeton harness, plated mounting. 

20 dozen sewing twine. 

3 ditto 3 thread loglinei. 

12 ditto marline and houseline. 

VoL. II. 


12 suits horse body-cloths. 

3 dozen jockey whips. 

2 ditto gig ditto. 

2 ditto sets headsUlIs and reins. 

2 ditto girths and surcingles. 

Curry combs, brushes, spunges £ 10 . 

SHIP CHANDLERY. 

1 3 dozen lead lines of different sixes. 
2 ditto half hour glasses. 

12 pieces bunting of colours. 
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5000 large clarified (|uills. 

5000 ditto pens 

10 reams medium paper. 

SO ditto demy ditto. 

50 ditto laid foolscap, cut edges 
S5 ditto wove ditto, 

30 ditto thick 4to. post, plain and gilt. 

20 ditto thin ditto 
40 ditto assorted 8vo. post, or note paper. 

3 gross best Mogul cards. 

2 dozen iron saucepans, of sizes. 

2 ditto tin ditto of ditto. 

2 tin shower baths, complete. 

1 dozen tea kettles, 2, 3, and 4 quarts. 

1 ditto copper ditto. 

3 ditto iron tinned spoons. 

10 chests claret. 

20 half ditto ditto. 

5 ditto hock. 

20 ditto cider and perry. 

3 gentlemen's gold watches, and spare glasses. 
3 ditto hunting ditto. 

2 ladies' fashionable gold watches. 


STATIONERY, 

2 dozen orderly books, 4 quires demy 
12 ditto Bvo. memorandum books 
6 ditto black lead pencils. 

12 lbs. sealing wax. 

100 boxes mixed wafers, well glazed 
500 London Spelling Books. 

0 dozen slates, with slate pencils. 
Pocket books of various sorts, i?15. 
Drawing paper, assorted, 10. 

New Caricatures, j^lO. 


WATCHES. 

6 pair plain metal watches. 
6 ditto silver ditto 
6 bracket clocks. 


TIN.WARE,&c. 

2 sets block tin dish covers. 

1 dozen japanned tea pots. 

1 ditto coffee biggins. 

I ditto chocolate pots. 

(i boxes tin plates. 

1 dozen pewter measures, of sizes. 

WINES, SPIRITS, &c. 

12 half chests port wine. 

6 ditto rum shrub, in pints. 

100 gallons best Cogniac brandy. 
50 cases Hollands Geneva. 


SUNDRIES. 


Fine French cambrics, J^lOO 
20 New garden seeds, ^20 
An assortment of furniture prints, in handsome 
frames, J^lOO 


Morocco skins, red and blue, ^50 
Snuff, a small quantity, J^IO 
Tobacco, ditto, £50 
Toys, for children, assorted, £50 


The commanders and officers of the Company's ships usually employ one of the native Dubashes, or 
agents, who has the management of the investments, and is considered responsible for the goods sold, and 
for which a compensation is made ; but they have no fixed rule of charging commission on sales and pur- 
chases, leaving it to the discretion of their employers what allowance to make them. 

Investments for Europe are generally sold to the shopkeqieri by private contract, at so much per 
cent advance on the prime cost of goods; the packages, convoy duty, shipping expences, &c. are only 
paid for at prime cost The usual mode of payment for goods is, bills at three, six, and nine months, or 
four, eight, and twelve months, from the period of delivery, as the markets are favourable, and purchasers 
agree. The common exchange is Ss. per pagoda. 
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COMMERCE WITH D^iMARK. 

The ftHewiag fa t rtettment of the merdUBdue end tneiwo imported into Madiu end iti depeo* 
dendei from Denmark, in the ytm 1601 to 1806 induiiTei likewfae ^ the ffierohandiM and treatwe «t- * 
ported from Madrae and it* d^endendee to Denmark during the lame period. 


IMPOKTSiINTO MADRAS. EXTORTS FROM MADRAS. 


Yein. 

Merehindiie. 

Trmure. 

Total. 

Yesn 

Merchsndiie. 

Treaiufs. 

Toul. 

Sicca RupcM. 

Sicca Rupees. 

Skea Rupees. 


Sicca Rupeei. 

Sicca Rupees. 

SlcaRapess* 

1802 

68,968 

- 

68,968 

1802 


. ..... 


1803 

26,222 

■ - 

26,222 

1603 



MM. 

1804 

1,67,564 

97,500 

2,65,064 

1804 

64^185 


64^185 

1805 



-m.-. 

1805 

_ 


.MM 

1806 

— — 1 

— > 


1806 1 

— 

— 

MMMM 

Total. 






** 

S4,iar 


Total of imports into Madras and its dependencies from Denmark. «...««« W cea Rupeei 
Amount of goods exported from ditto to ditto 

Imports exceed the exports««%m««*« 

Amount of treasure imported during the same period « 

Balance agutnst Madras and its dependencies 





1 QA MO 

||UQyODif 

97,500 


1,01,009 


COMMERCE WITH FRANCE. 

The following is a statement of the merchandise and treasure imported into Madras and its dq>en« 
dencies from France in the years 1802 to 1906 inclusive; likewise of the merchandise and treasure exported 
from Madras and its dependencies to France during the same period. 


IMPORTS INTO MADRAS. EXPORTS FROM MADRAS, 




Trcaiure. 

Total. 

Yeari. 

Merchapdiie. 

Treeiure. 

Total 


Sicca Rupeei. 

Sicca Rupeei. 

Sicca Rupeei. 

Sicca Rup^, 

Sicca Rupeei. 

1802 

27,050 

14,405 

4t,M5 


11,320 

■ — 

11.320 

1803 

- - - 

1,72,601 

1,72,601 



■“ 

MMM. 

1804 

- 

1 ■■■■■ 

...... 

1804 

— — 

— 

MMM. 

1805 

— 



1805 

....MM 

MM— 

MMMM 

1806 




1806 

— 

— 

— 

ToUl. 1 

HEZlSSi 

1,87,()96 


Total. 

11,320 1 

fpR~ 


Merchandise imported into Madras and its dependencies from Prance %R»%Rv>»f»»*»R w Sicca Rupees 27,050 
Ditto exported from ditto to ditto »%%».»% w *%%%»v>%%^v.»^ w u% m u%um^rr'*****»****»*****<»* w ***<>*<*^»***** 11,320 

Imports exceed the exports xAitu-inv . f.-ii-n-*-— ‘“ ‘-‘‘■*‘ “ ‘‘*"‘^*^**^**»****************^***^*^****^^**^***^ 15,730 
Treasure imported into Madras during the same period 1,87,096 

Balance mfamtr of Madras and its dependencies Rupees 1,71,366 


D2 
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MADRAS. 


commerce with HAMBUROH. 

The following is a statement of the merchandise and treasure imported into Madras and its depen* 
deneies from Hamburgh in the years 1802 to 1806 inclusive { likewise of the merchandise and treasure 
exported from Madras and its dependencies during the same period. 


IMPORTS INTO MADRAS. EXPORTS FROM MADRAS. 


Yean. 

Merchandise. 

Treasure. 

Total. 

Years. 

Merchandise. 

Treasure. 

Total. 

Sicca Rupees. 

Sicca Rupees. 

Sicca Rupees. 

Sicca Rupees. 

Sicca Rupees. 

Sicca Rupees. 

1602 

lIKglftTM 



1602 

3,27,713 


3,27,713 

1803 

_ 







1804 

14,942 


14,942 





1805 




1805 




1806 




1806 


— 

— 

total. 

1,52,973 

— — 

1,52,973 

Total. 

3,27,713 

— 

3,27,713 


Merchandise imported into Madras and its dependencies from Hamburgh ^«.^w.«Sicca Rupees 1,52,973 
Ditto exported from ditto to ditto 3,27,713 

Balance tti JiivoitT of Aladras and its dependencies%»»»»»v%v»»»v»iv%v»»»..»*%».»»»»%Sicca Rupees 1,74,740 


COMMERCE WITH LEGHORN. 

During the period of hve years, 1802 to 1806 inclusive, there was only one importation from 
Leghorn, wliich Was in 1803, and amounted to Sicca Rupees SLIOS. 


COMMERCE WITH LISBON. 


The following is a statement of the merchandise and treasure imported into Madras and its depen- 
dencies from Lisbon in the years 1802 to 1806 inclusive; likewise of the merchandise and treasure 
exported from Madras and its dependencies during the same period. 


IMPORTS INTO MADRAS. FXtORTS FROM MADRAS. 


Years. 

Merchantlise. 

Treasure. 

Total. I 

years. 

Merchandise. 

Treasure. 

Total. 

Sicca Rupees. 

Sicca Rupees, 

Sicca Rupees. | 

Sicca Ruiiees. 

Sicca Rupees. 

Sicca Rupees. 


699 

3,12,315 

3,13,014 

1802 

10 

- 

10 



11,01,915 

11,32,364 

1803 




1804 

■ilB 

10,10,848 

10 , 19,395 

1804 



_ 

— 

1805 




mmm 




1800 

6,()‘24 


1 4,29,128 

\ 1806 

— 

— 


totaT 

4<),3J9 

29,77,582 

30,23,901 

Total 

10 

— 

10 


Amount of imports into Madras from Lisbon v 
Ditto of exports from i 


.Sicca Rupees 46,319 
10 


Imports exceed the exports 46,309 

Amount of treasure imported during the same period 29,77,583 

^ 

Balance in favour of Madras and its dependencie8«*%««%««v^««%%*^*%«%*%%^^%«^Sitca Rupees 29,51,273 









































MADRAS. 


If 


COMMERCE WITH MADEIRA. 

The Mowing ii • sUtemoat of the merchandise and treasure imported into Madras and its d t pm - 
dencies firam Madewa in the years 1808 to 1806 inclusive; likewise of the merchandise and treasure ei* 
ported from Madras and its dependencies to Madeira during the same period. 


IMPORTS INTO MADRAS. EXPORTS FROM MADRAS. 


Yean. 

Merchandiie. 

Treuure. 

Toul. 

Yean. 

Merchandiie. 

Treaiure. 

Toial. 


Sicca Rupeea, 

Sicca Rupee!. 

Sicca Rupee!. 

Sicca Rupee!. 

Sicca Rupee!. 

Sicca Rupee!. 

wm 



8,96,680 

1802 




IB 



8,38,771 

1803 


....... 


1804 

4,39,367 

. ....... 

4,39,367 

1804 i 

— — 

....... 


1805 

8,90,487 

65,000 

3,55,487 

1805 

........ 


.MM 

1806 

2,48,879 


3,48,879 

1806 1 

— 



Total. 

15,14,064 

65,000 


TotoTI 


— 

— 


Against Madras and its dependencies in fire years, 1808 tn 1 806»..~»^....«8icca Rupees 14,49,064 
COMMERCE WITH CADIZ. 


In 1803 there was imported from Cadiz, Sicca Rupees 198 in merchandise, and in treasure 
4,80,338 rupees, forming a total of Sicca Rupees 4,80,.'>84, leaving a balance in favour of 
Madras and its Sicca Rupees 4,C0pl40 

COMMERCE WITH FOREIGN EUROPE. 

The following is a statement of the merchandise and treasure imported into Madras and its dependen- 
cies from the various parts of Foreign Europe already enumerated, in the yean 1802 to 1806 inclusive; 
likewise of the merchandise and treasure exported from Madras and its dependencies to the various parts of 
Foreign Europe during the same period. 

IMPORTS INTO MADRAS. EXPORTS FROM MADRAS. 


Yean. 

Merchandise. 

Treasure. 

Total. 

Yean. 

Merchandise. 

1 Treaiure, 

1 Total. 

Sicca Rupees. 

Sicca Rupeei. 

Sicca Rupees. 

Sicca Kiijipfs. 

.SietJa Rupees. 

Sicca Rupees. 

1801 

5,54,852 

3,26,810 

8,81,662 

19,90,482 

1802 

3, ,^,043 


3,39,043 

1803 

2,95,634 

6,38,129 

16,94,648 

18a3 


1804 

11,08,348 

17,46,477 

1804 

64,185 

..... 

64,185 

1805 

2,90,427 

1,95,000 

4,85,427 

1805 


_ 


1806 

2,55,503 

4,22,504 

6,78,007 

1806 

— 

— 


Total. 

203,545 

37,47,510 

57,82,055 

TotaT 

4,03,1^ 


1 ^■^228 


The value of merchandise imported into Madras and its dependencies from Foreign Europe, in 
five yean, 1802 to 1806 Rupee. 

Value of ditto exported from ditto to ditto 


Treasure imported into Madras during the above period 

Balance ui/nmsr of Madras and its dependencies vw.>.ww.ww»vwwwwM.Sicca Rupees 


I0,34,M« 

4,09,118 


16 , 8 IW 

37,47,510 

11,15, lOS 





































COMMERCE WITH THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 


llie following is a sUtemeiit of the merchandise aad treasure 
* ^ from the United Statos.of America in the years 160S to 1606 indndrei likewise of the merehandisa 
and treasure exported from Madras and its dependencies to the United Stiles oi America dnring the same 
period, together wkh a list of the articles of which the imports and exports consisted in 1805. 


IMPORTS INTO MADRAS. 


EXPORTS FROM MADRAS. 


yrara. 

Merehtndlue. 

Treasure. 

Total. 

Years. 

Merchandise. 

Treasure. 

Total. 

Sicca Rupees. 

Sicca Rupees. 

Sicca Rupees. 

Steea Rupees. 

Sicca Rupees. 

SioGt Rupees. 

1802 

1803 

1804 

1805 

1806 

"61,322 

29,151 

2,10,290 

8,98,513 

2,09,786 

3, 23, .375 
9,37,407 
5,54,304 
20,31,776 
2,65,269 

3,84,697 
9,66,558 
7,64,594 
24,30,289 
. 4,75,055 

1802 

1803 

1804 

1805 

1806 

2,50,011 

2,50,566 

2,88,298 

13,24,290 

9,31,077 

21,668 

2,50,011 

2,50,566 

2,88,298 

13,24,290 

9,52,745 

Total 

i 9,09,068 




mrmmm 

81,6^ 



Arkcles of Import in 1805. 


Arrack and Rum Sicca Rupees 

Brandy and Cherry Brandy , 

Claret and Port wine . 

Cider 
geneva 
Metals 
Madeira 
Sundries 




15,077 

2,32,836 

18,936 

332 

12,237 

35,667 

49,968 

33,460 


Merchandise. 

Treasure^. 


3,98,513 

20,31,776 


Imports in 1805«^«%*%«««%««Sicca Rupees 24,30,289 


Aritcteo of Export tn 1805. 


Piece-goods Rupees 12,44,994 

Sundries 5 , 4 g 5 

Imports re-exported^ tiz, 



Sundries 


16,836 

7,310 

15,755 

2,912 

3364 

3300 

6398 

17,136 


Exports in 1805vM«vM«M%^Sioca Rupees 13,24,290 


Value of merchandise imported into Madras and its dependencies from the United States of 

America in the years 1802 to 1806 inclusive Rupees 9,09,062 

Ditto exported from ditto to ditto y. , nn i r. n nam x 30,44,242 

Exports exceed the 21,35,180 

Amount of treasure imported during the same period 41,12,131 

Ditto exported 21,668 

40,9(^463 

Balance infatow of Madras and its dependencies Rupees 62,25,643 

Piece-goods are the principal article of export to America, and are generally of the following kinds: 
PuUcat handkerchiefs, yard square, light straw colour, diOerent patterns; Yentapollam handkerchiefs, white 
grounds, yard square, of various colours ; seven and eight call blue cloth; fourteen and sixteen Punjum 
clotM i.hmg cloths, iiarees, salempores, paWmpores, chintx, book muslins, inuslia handkerdiiefs, and 
^j^jhams nf various kinds. 





















COMMEROS WITH THE COAST OF MALABAR. 

Hie fgiiowinf is a statement of the merdiandise and treasure imported into Madras and its depen* 
dendes frotp the Coast of Malabar, in the years 1808 to 1806 inclusive ; likewise of the merchandise and 
treasure esi^rted from Madras and its dependencies to the Coast of Malabar during the same period, toge* 
ther with a list of Uie articles of which the imports and ex|)orts consisted in 1805. 


IMPORTS INTO MADRAS. EXPORTS FROM MADIUS. 


Year*. 

M^erchsndise. 

Treasure. 

Totel. 

Y<»ir«. 

Merchandise 

Treasure. 

TutiL 

Sicca Rupees. 


Sicca Rupees. 

Sicca Ru|)ccs. 

Sicca ltu|tees. 

Sicca Rupees. 

1808 

4,76,791 

HES5H 

4,75,791 

1808 

3,33,664 

- 

3,33,684 

1803 

1,68,984 

69,843 

8,18,167 

1803 


1,83,060 

4^9,638 

1804 

3,96,744 

8,08,066 

6,03,810 

1804 

5,81,706 

38,786 

6,60,431 

4v34,000 

1800 

3,96,668 

1,61,474 

8,63,905 

6,67,068 

1806 

4,06,046 

87,964 

1606 

6,88,803 


■ 1^ 

5,18,375 

84,438 

5,06,807 

Total 


6,98,688 

86,41,538 

Total 

"80,49.479 

8,3.5,081 

i'^s4,6«r 



Bcet1e-nut.< 
Drugs 
Pnifts 
Oils 
^ices 
Cfotton 
Piece-goodi 
Provisions 
Sugar 
Liquors 
Grain 
Naval stores. 
Tobacco 
Timber 
Sundries 
Trea8ttre«««%*%«. 


Arltcla of Import in 1805. 

.Sicca Rupees 


Arlick$ of Export in 1805. 









1,15,610 

18,176 

33,896 

4,665 

16,858 

1,168 

95,905 

7,058 

8,885 

9,550 

18,787 

6,781 

84,154 

5,147 

47,614 

1,61,474 


Importain 1805«i 


^Sicca Rupees 5,57,062 


Piece-good! 
Sugar 
Bengal Rum 
Cotton 
Bcetle- 





Sandal wood 
Pepper. 
ToWco 
Salt».%-%».% 
Cardamums 
Sundries 


Liquors 
Spices « 

Woollens 
Sundries 
Treasure. 

Exports in 1805»*i 



Sicca Rupees 1,05,888 
948 
1,03,338 
4,810 
83,888 
1,183 
1,860 
8,044 
3,770 
8,404 
1,090 
37,781 
30,688 

57,05! 
343 
893 
88,878 
87,954 

Sicca Rupees 4»34,000 


Value of merchandise imported into Madras ai^ its dependendes from the Coast of Malabar, 

in the years 1808 to 1806 inclusive Sicca Rupees 19,48,850 

Ditto exported from ditto to ditto 80,40,470 


Exports exceed the imports 

Treasure inqiorted from the Coast of Malabar during the same period 6,98,688 



Bahnoe vsfmw bf Ifadrai and its dependencies 


ifiojm 
















SfAWtAI. 


COMMERCE WITH THE COAST OF 6UZZERAT. 

The following is a statement of the merchandise and treasure imported into Madr^ aiid its depen- 
dencies from the Coast of Guzzerat in the years 180S to 1806 inclusive; likewise of the merchan&e and 
treasure exported from Madras and its dependencies to the Coast of Guzzerat during the same period* 

IMPORTS INTO MADRAS. EXPORTS FROM MADRAS. 


Years. 

Merchandise. 

Treasure. 

Total. 

Years. 

1 Merchandise.. | 

Treasure. 

1 Total. 

Sicca Rupees, 

Sicca Rupeei. 

Sicca Rupees. } 


Sicca Rupees. 



- 




999 



113 



1 

in 




1804 




1804 

1,77,683 

_ . 

1,77,683 

1805 

57,363 


67,363 

1605 

92,707 


92,707 

1806 




1806 

26,861 


26,661 

■Tota: 

! 2,17,188 1 

_ 

1 2,17,188 1 

Total. 

2,98,250 

— — 



Merchandbe imported into Madras and its dependencies from Guzzerat«^%««%«vi«i^Sicca Rupees 2|17,188 
Ditto exported from ditto to (Utto 2,98,250 

Balance infavmr of Madras and its dependenGies«««%%M^.«v.M^v«*^w^ Rupees 81,062 


COMMERCE WITH SURAT AND THE ADJACENT VILLAGES. 

The/ollowing is a statement of the merchandise and treasure imported into Madras and its depen- 
dencies from Surat and the adjacent villages, in the years 1802 to 1806 inclusive; likewise of the mer- 
chandise and treasure exported from Madras and its dependencies to Surat and the adjacent Villages during 
the same period. 

IMPORTS INTO MADRAS. EXPORTS FROM MADRAS. 


Years. 

Merchandise, 

Treasure. 

Total. 

Years. 

Merchandise. 

Treasure. 

Sicca Rupeei. 

Total. 

Sicca Rupees. 

Sicca Rupees. 

Sicca Rupees. 

Sicca Rupees. 

Sicca Rupeei. 

1802 

28,826 

— 

28,826 

1802 




1803 

. 23,110 



1803 

4,886 

— 


1804 

27,930 

4,047 

31,977 

1804 

9,194 


til 

1805 

24,952 


34,732 

1805 

27,858 

766 


1806 

20,411 

_ 

20,411 


3,254 



Totrtiri 

i 1,25,229 

13,827 



61,861 




Merchandise imported into Madras and its dependencies from Surat, ir^he years 1802 to 1806 

Sicca Rupees 

Ditto exported from ditto to ditto 

Imjjorts exceed the exports 
Treasure imported from 13,827 

Ditto exported to ditto 766 


Balance of^it Madras and its dependencies « 


1,26,220 

6i,861 


13,061 


*«Sicca Rupees 50,307 




















m 


COMMEBCE WITH BOMBAY. 

• . .S'- V i ; .V • . U .s; » . ; ( * 

The follmdng is • itetement of the merchendiie end ttcenire Imported into Medrts end hs dwen- 
dndim Am M the nere IMS to IfiOi ineknieei Hkeww of the iiMrchaii)Uie.ead^^^^^ 

craei^jMtoMirttof M^its^^^ dtoiMthenmeperiod»to|il|MrwineMnfUw 

arawt orroiii die loforti end e^orti coaAited 


iMfOKTs urro madbai. 


MeKhudift. 

TNMura. 

Sica Eup««. 

SioctaupAAi. 


EXKNrrs noH maobai. 


TrMMff, i 



JrHcUt Imfori in 

Sugar sod tumr candy *%m*^%m*»**%» 

Metibe 

Ctida ware 
Driiga 

Gku 


and utadonerjr; 


Wbaflens 

Tm — 

Hmware 
Naral 8tores«««*»e 
linvim •.veo^ 
Wearing apparel 

Sundries 

Treaiureo««*o%%«o% 


Rupee! 74ip749 
1,61,806 
11,117 

rzX 
16466 
»»»»>»%»%% S|,679 

26,m 

zm 

»«•«•*%%** 17,4^7 
13,«75 

7,t7» 

ISJM 

1S,S60 

ifilO 

dfdS 

«6,0S7 

9490 

1.3450 

37,113 

6,4(^663 


Jrtidu •/ Etftrt di IMS. . ' , .'.... 

Piecfrgoods ...»^....».... ffl e c e Bupeet MtSM 
Beeae.niit...«..^...»..»,..U.;u...^ T 0,««7 

Tobecco iftt! 

ChiUiei ^!|*9 

^del wo o d...«.......~~..~»..~..~.....> 

GndnlT— ^ hff, 

Drugs 
Promons 
Naral store! 


Sundries •«*« 

B«^ ~ 

Llipionu«***« 
Pleoa<^oodi . 

Aiw 


JmporU rt-atjMfrUdp tar. 


Herdiandise imported into Madiai and its dependenciei from Bon 

• 1806 bdiittTe 

Ditto exported from ditto to ditto 

Export! exceed the imports 

*IVea8ure into Madias and its d fpfffd fafias from Bembaj e 
Ditto exported from ditto to ditto 


Sundries 9Wti 

i~” —z2m 

Export! In lS05....~...JieetBaBeto 

III .naiiiiiiii ■ 

eiei firom Bomber in the reenllOi to 


in the reenllOi to 

Ranaes IdJRjAIS 


I,71iOW > 
M . '-.K. . ^ . 174t».S48 

nsti'BdiWM lhM>^ 


Von. II. 














MADBA8. 


COMMERCE WITH THE NORTHERN CIRCAR8. 

The following is a statement of the merchandise and treasure imported into Madras and its dependent 
cies from the Northern Circars in the years 1802 to 1806 inclusive; likewise of the merchandise and trea^re 
exported from Madras and its dependencies to the Northern Circars during the same period, together with 
a list of the articles of which the imports and exports consisted in 1805. 

IMPORTS INTO MADRAS. EXPORTS FROM MADRAS. 



Artkks of Import in 1805. 

Rupees 


Articlea of Export in 1805. 








Grain Rup( 

l^M^d drugs 
Woddens 

Navd stores 

Importa rt-cxporltd^ tiz. 

Liquors 

Naval stores 

Sugar 

China-ware 
Cutlery 






lVnierk;».v^ 

Drugs 

Sunc [rie8%«»%««%%ww 
Treasure 

Imports in l805v 


Piece-goods 

Beetle-nut 

PmitSw-»-w»v»v»»%»%»»%v 

Cocoa^iuts vv.^vwv.%w^ 
Snuff and tobacco 
Tobacco 
Sundries 

Treasure w.^.,.^vv%%w 


...Sicca Rupees 17,64,040 
5,59,146 


1,14,671 

93,122 

14,372 

7,028 

4,554 

9,500 

3,591 
2,1 17 
2,713 
12,968 
8,579 
2,738 
4,520 
2,677 
2,055 
1,053 
1,577 
2,303 
2,677 
2,808 
40,142 
1,11,704 


5,91,144 Exports in 1805 < 


» 25,60,564 
















IIASAAS. 


Merchandbeimi 
Ditto exported nom ditto to ditto 





Imports exceed the exports 
Treasure imported into Madras from the 
Ditto exported from ditto to ditto «««*««^ 

Balance against Madras and its dependencies 


17,3S^i» 
^Sicca Rupees 100,93)083 


COMMERCE WITH THE NORTHERN DIVISION OP THE CARNATIC. 

The following is a statement of the merchandise and treasure imported into Madras and its depen- 
dencies flrom the Northern Division of the Carnatic in the jears 1B08 to 1806 inclusive ; likewise oi^e 
mcroluMidise and treasure exported from Madru and its dependencies to the Northern Division of the 
Carnatic during the same period) together with a list of tne articles of which the imports and exports 
consisted in 1§05. 


IMPORtS INTO MADRAS. EXPORTS FROM MADRAS. 


Ycari. 

Merchandiie. 

Treuuro. 

Total. 


Merchandiie 

Treaiure. 

Tout 

Sicca Rupaef. 

Sicca Rupeei. 

Sicca Rupeei. 

lean. 

Sicca Rupeei. 

Sicca Rupeai. 

Sicca Rupeei. 

1802 

6,24,853 


6,24,853 

1802 

1,24,783 


1,24,783 

1803 

5,29,842 

— — 

5,89448 

1803 

14,216 


14y216 

1804 

4,91,696 

8,590 


1604 

Mjftl 

8,324 

3^116 

1805 

5,69,340 

4,30,658 

41,279 

KUttl 

1805 

1,850 

25,271 

1806 



1806 

1 15,484 

— 

15,484 

fatal. 

86,46,389 

49,869 

26,90,258 

XotaT 


4,183 

248,870 


Grain 

Tinkber. 

Cottm 
SUtpetre. 
Bingle stone 
Tumeric 
Woollens 
Sundries 
Treasure. 


Artuki of Import in I805i 

.Sicca Rupees 9,6iS,430 
I,2%460 
77,7a9 
17,371 
9,780 
7,495 
10,387 
4,444 
4,479 
3,018 
46,747 
41,279 




Imports in 1805MM»»M^icca Rupees 6,10,619 


Artickt of Export m 1805. 

Gram »»*<*»w.»»»»»ww, ww %8icca Rupees 
Tobacco. 

Sundries. 

Imports re-exported 
treasure 


9,748 

3,448 

7,586 

8,648 

1,850 


Exports in 1805.. 


Sicca Rupees 85,871 


Merchandise imported into Madras and its dependencies from the Northern Division of the 
_ Carnatic, in the years 1902 to 1806 inclusive — .............Siccn Rupees 20,46489 

Ditto exported from ditto to ditto — .,t 8,08|687 


Imports exceed the exports — immnn i, 8447408 

Tjeasure imported into Madras during the same period umL 40,800 

Ditto exports ilom 4,183 

— 45,686 

Balance agouti Madras and its dependencies..............................^ Rupees 83,02,016 

E2 ^ 


















MADBA8. 


86 


1^ 


COMMERCE WITH MADRAS. 


The following is a statement of the merchandise and treasure imported into Madras and ite dq^- 
dencies from Madras in the years 1802 to 1806 inclusive; likewise of the merchandise and treasure ess- 
ported from Madras and its dependencies to Madras during the same period^ together with a list of the 
articles of which the imports and exports consisted in 1805. 


IMPOUTS INTO MADRAS. 


EXPORTS FROM MADRAS. 


Yean. 

Merchandise. 

Treasure. 

Total. 

Years. 

Merchandise. 

Treasure. 

Total. 

Sicca Rupees. 

Sicca Rupees. 

Sicca Rupees. 

Sicca Rupees. 

Sicca Rupees. 

Sicca Rnpeea. 

1802 

2,60,326 

13,74,037 

16,34,363 

1802 

2934,395 


29.34^ 

1803 

4s26,355 

2,77,839 

7,04,194 

1803 

32,52,475 

■ ■ 

3232,475 

1804 

4,04,549 

3,11,778 

7,16,337 

1804 

23,48,435 

66,449 

24,14,884 

1805 

6,33,561 

13,29,417 

18,62,978 

1805 

29,55,137 

13,976 

29,69,113 

1806 

5,63,632 

4,55,211 

10,18,843 

1806 

29,74,005 

5,463 

29,79,468 

Totel. 

2i;88,423 

37,46,292 

69,36,715 ; 

Total. 

144,64,447 1 

1 85,888 



Articles of Import in 1805. 



^«v-xSicca Rupees 1,91,419 


41,247 

TfitJ’BWIT n-'i-'i— t r-t'» — 



xxxxxxxxxxx.xxxxxxvx, 33,733 

Spices 

Timber 

23^831 

.xxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxx 28,550 

Sugar 

9,605 



xxxxxxxx^ xxxxxxxxxxx ^9,0^ 

Haw silk 

rxvwxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxx 3,265 

WAi4iim«rv 

6,320 

Opium 

Gums 

5,656 

1,282 

Fruits 

11,535 

Glass X\XXVXX%XXVtVVXXXXfV.xr»X 

AjOfifi 

Piece-goods 

12,866 

Sundries xxwtxxxxxxxxxxnx'n 

YQ,5»A 

Treasure 



Imports in 1805 Sicca Rupees 18,62,978 


Articles of Export in 1805. 
Grain %^vi^*^v>^%%»%%^%v^^Sicca Rupees 
Piece-goods 
Tobacco 
Pepper 
Fruits. 

Cotton 

Sugar and jaggery 


Provisions .. 

Sal^)etre« 

Chillies. 

Timber. 

Turmen c .%%1%%.%1.%%%%%.. 

Sundries . 

Imports re-<xportedy viz. 


Opium 

Spices. 


Timber... 

Gums. 


Grain 
SticUac 
MbUa. 
Sundries - 
Treasure. 


14,06,035 
11, 28^326 
S1»S21 
27,795 
25,714 
30,965 
27,541 
13,003 
15,051 
9^749 
15,090 
15,406 
5 , 6 ^ 
49,421 

61,423 

21,127 

44,841 

5,239 

5,911 

4,141 

2,162 

326 

5,095 

13,976 


Exports in ]805.v.%-^.««%«^Sicca Rupees 29,69,113 







IfADRAS. 


MerchandiM Imported into Midm and ita dependendet from Madra8ww^..<..v.i 
Ditto exported from ditto toditto 

Eifotta oxoied the importa 


Sieea Bnpeea 81 ,^413 

lU,64k447 


.188,76,(»4 


Treaaure iitqported into Madraa and ita dependmciea during the aame period 
Ditto export^ from ditto. 


37,46,808 


.36,08,404 


Balance iiifamt of Madraa and ita ( 


. Sicca Rupeea 150,98,488 


COMMERCE WITH TANJORE. 

The folloiring u a atatement of the merchaodiae and treasure imported into Madraa and its dqpen- 
dendea from Tanjore in the years 1808 to 1806 inclusive; likewise of the merchandise and treasure exported 
from Madras and ita dependencies to Taiyore during the aame period, together with a list of the artkiet of 
which the imports and exports consisted in 1805. 


IMPORTS INTO MADRAS. 


EXPORTS PROM MADRAS. 



McrchandL^. 

Trcaiurt. 

Toul. 

Yean. 

Merchandiie. 

Treasure. 

Total. 


Sicca Rupees. 

Sicca Rupees. 

Sicca Rupeex. 

Sicca Rupees. 

Sicca Rupeei. 

Sicca Rupan. 


6,13,685 

17,644 

6,31,869 


8,38,566 


8,38366 



3,993 


1803 

8,88,508 

— 




78,989 

4,86,988 

■ QIl 

8,86,644 

1356 

8,88,700 

1805 

7,61,396 




1,78,451 


1,78,451 


3,75,043 

4,307 




— 

1,70,488 

Total. 


1,39,078 

87,89,166 1 

ITotnl. 

10,96,791 

1,856 

10,98,647 


Jrticla of Import m 1805. 

Grain Rupees 5,30,331 

ljit|uor8 58,137 

Keco-goods 5,418 

Fruita. 

Spkea 
Metals 
Cotton 
Timber 




Drags 
Naval stores 

Salt — 

Jaggery toddy. 






Sandal-wood 
Sundries. 
Treasure 


91,498 
16,608 
18,848 
10,948 
9,803 
8,634 
16,585 
3,386 
8383 
9,461 
5,8 
1,694 
40351 
34^805 


Imports in 1805.««*wm^icca Rupees 7,95,601 


Jrlidei of Export in 1805. 
Piece-goods.................... Sicca Rupees 1,03,019 

Indigo 89334 

4^198 
4,885 
11,808 
85,983 


Beetle-n 

Graiiu. 


Sundries 
Imports re-exported. 




Exports in 1605. 




Sicca Rupees 1,78,451 
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MADRAS. 


Merchandise imported into Madras and its dependencies from Tanjorcv 
Ditto exported from ditto to ditto 

Imports exceed the 

Treasure imported during the same perind 


.Sicca Rupees 85,90,088 

.................. 10,96,791 


14,93,897 


1,89,078 

1,856 


1,37,228 


Balance agamt Madras and its dependencies 




Sicca Rupees 13,56,075 


COMMERCE WITH THE SOUTHERN DIVISION OF THE CARNATIC. 

The following is a statement of the merchandise and treasure imported into Madras and its dependen- 
cies from the Southern Division of the Carnatic in the years 1802 to 1806 inclusive; likewise of the 
merchandise and treasure exported from Madras and its dependencies to the Southern Division of theCamatic 
during the same period, together with a list of the articles of which the imports and exports consisted in 1805. 


IMPORTS INTO MADRAS. 


EXPORTS FROM MADRAS. 




802 
803 

1804 

1805 

1806 

TStoT 


Arlidei of Import in 1805. 
Piece-goods Sicca Rupees 

Indigo 
Timber,^ 

Beetle-nut 

Grain 

Pepper 

Cotton 

Sundries 

Treasure 


Sicca Rupees. 


3,07,664 

3,97,666 

2,08,041 

3,77,140 

98,333 


13,13,012 








2,63,192 

43,711 

3,334 

13,450 

7,076 

0,010 

4,128 

1,690 

11,340 

1,50,582 


Articles of Export in 1805. 

Piece Goodsw%v^w^wa%^w^w%^^Sicca Rupees 1,48,992 
Grain 1,83,173 

Cotton 5,826 

Bcetle-nut 3,091 


Sundries 

Imports re-exported . 


.w. 4,283 

..wx 31,775 


Imports in 1805...^vw.v^»wSicca Rupees 5,08,513 


Exports in 1805%i 


.^Sicca Rupees 3,77,140 


Merchandise imported into Madras and its dependencies from the Southern Division of the 
Carnatic in the years 1802 to 1806 inclusive Rupees 

Ditto exported from ditto to ditto 


26,49,453 

13,13,018 


Imports exceed the exports........v,^^»Mv.^.........., 

Amount of treasure imported during the same period 




^ 13,36,441 


nported during the same period 3,32,379 


2,66,o47 


Balance ogamA Madras and its dependencies 


•%v»vww%vuv*w»wa>\»%%%vkvv*w%%*wi 


Sicca Rupees 10,79,694 
















MADRAE 


SI 


COMMERCE WITH CANARA. 

The following is a statement of tite merchandise and treasure imported into Madras and its dependen* 
cies from Canara in the years 1802 to 1806 inclusive; likewise of the merchandise and treasure exported 
from Madras and its dependencies during the same period, together with a list of the articles of which the 
imports and exports consisted in 1805. 


IMPORTS INTO MADRAS. EXPORTS FROM MADRAS 



Merchandise. 

Treasure. 

Toul. 1 

Y'ears. 

Merchandise. 

Treasure. 

Total. 

Years* 

Skea Rupees. 

Sicca Rupees. 

Siccu Supees. ' 

Sicca Rupees. 

Sicca Rupees. 

.Sicca Rupees. 

1802 

2,20,752 

— 

2,20,732 ; 

1802 

1,05,771 

_ 

1,03,771 

1803 

19,21,680 

1,81)6 

I9,2!,>7() 

1805 

)8,.)2,()97 

7,597 

18,80,094 

1804 

1,25,265 

5,m 

1,31,217 i 

1804 

2,42,841 

2, <186 

2,43,687 

1803 

89,721 

30,093 

1,19.818 i 

1805 

1,52,929 

2,452 

1,5.5,361 

1808 

3,81,413 

1,748 

3,83, 18l 1 

1806 

1,21, .181 

744 

1 1,22, ia5 

TotaT! 

27v3H785i 

.■jt),(i9l 

27,7i!^2 1: 

Wai: 

24, /T),;!!)))’' 

1 l.l..'>.59 

1 24,88,9.58 


Arlickft of Import in 1806. 

H upees 

Beetle-nut 
Piece-goods 
Grun 

Timber and Plank 
Chilli Pepper 
Sugar and Jaggery 
Cotton 
Sundries 
Treasure 


^»WV%W»V>V»V»%W'»V».^VU»'»W%W 


5,140 

25,754 

9,188 

5,598 

776 

10,163 

3,4()0 

17,002 

30,095 


Imports in 1805 


Sicca Rupees l,I9,8l6 


Articles oj hxpori in 1 H05. 

Beetle-nut %%%%%%* % Rupees 

Cotton 

1 lece"goodjt 
Fruits 
IVovwioiis 
Grain 
P epper 

GrUgS »V»V»WW%%WV%WWWV»*lW%WWWW%%%%% »»»»%».» »w 

Tobacco 
Sundries 


Imports re-exported 
Treasure 

Exports in 1805 




3,524 

3,875 

17,80.5 

15,590 

8,653 

54,576 

6,233 

155 

25,520 

15,840 

5,378 

2,452 


Sicca Rupees 1,55,561 


Merchandise imported into Madras and its dependencies from Canara In the ymrs 1802 

to 1806 inclusive Sicca Rupees 27,58,831 

Ditto exported from ditto v>%%%%<wv»v»v»wwv»v»vv>^^w*vv»vvw^vv»vvvvv-vvv»vvvw%^v\»«fcvv^^%‘»v»%v>vv»wvvVvvvvv%»»%% 24,7.‘],.i99 


Imports exceed the exports 2,65,452 

Treasure imported into Madras during the same period 39, ^>9 1 

Ditto exported 15,559 

26.152 


Balance againtt Madras and its dependencies « 


s Sicca Rupee# 2,59,300 







MADRAS. 


COMMERCE WITH BENGAL. 

The following is a statement of the merchandise and treasure imported into Madras and its depen- 
dencies from Bengal in the years 1802 to 1806 inclusive; likewise of the merchandise and treasure 
exported from Madras and its dependencies to Bengal during the same period, together with a list of the 
articles of which the imports and eximrts consisted in 1805. 

IMPORTS INTO MADRAS. EXPORTS FROM MADRAS. 



Merchandi<e. 

Treasure. 

Total. 

Years. 

Merchandise. 

Treasure. 

Total. 

lean. 

Sicca Rupees. 

Sicca Rupees. 

Sicca Rupees. 

Sicca Rupees. 

Sicca Rupees. 

Sicca Rupees. 


26,93,533 

24,39,690 


39,19,632 

1802 

4,28,906 

68,163 

4,97,069 


4,41,373 

PPil 

1803 


15,446 

5,16,418 


33,57,671 


■ jjl!! 

4,76,129 

_ 

4,76,129 


34,88,425 


iffM 

■ 

5,17,387 

25,731 

5,43,118 


28,26,816 

826 

28,27,642 


6,71,465 

7,239 




I^Bl 

165,09,148 


24,94,859 

1,16,579 

r26, 11,438 


Articles of Import in 1805. 

Sicca Rupees 3,98,284 
24,34,482 


Raw silk. 




Books 

Wearing apparel 
Carriages 
Coral 

Piece-goods , 
Spices 
Sugars* 

Dnigs«^ 

Pepper 
Metals 
Stationery 
Naval stores 






Opium 
Liquors 
Millinery 
Sundries 

Treasure %4»%V%»^V»^V>VV*V%»-»V»V»V»V»V»V»V»V» 



12,431 

11,084 

8,626 

6,640 

3,37,546 

35,071 

22,528 

91,484 

4,777 

9,158 

12,431 

9,627 

6,500 

20,113 

9,627 

62,116 

20,185 


Imports in 1805^v.^%»v^Sicca Rupees 35,08,610 


Articles of Export in 1805. 


Salt Sicca Rupees 

Redwood «.xxvc>.vlAXttxxa^»^T-. --,-.T-T-mT> 

1,62,305 

9,275 

2,340 

2,148 

5,872 

4,418 

66.869 

Indigo un... >mT^->axxx%xx%xx\xxxxxx% 

Sapan w ood%* >»%»****» 

Sandal wood »*%»%%%%%»» 

Coir cahlcs 

Cowries XX.XXXXXVXXXXlXX^..itXXLt 

VWjwV V 

13,654 

7,638 

7,706 

7,453 

89,400 

24,346 

30.896 

Dnies 

Spice xxx^^xxxxxxxxxxxi^^xxxx 

Timber %vx 

Piece-’^oodsvx 

SundrfeSxxxxT.LXxxx^xxxxxx^xxxxxxtxxxxxxxxx 

Imports re-exported^ viz. 

Timbw 

Wjv%rw 

16,250 

11,671 

11,700 

9,103 

34,339 

25,731 

5,43,118 


A^ooll^ns 


JL vto 

Treasure XXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXIXXXXIXXXXXXXXX 

Exported in 


Merchandise impoited Into Madras and its dependencies from Bengal in tlie years 1802 to 

1806 inclusive Rupees 148,06,135 

Ditto exported from ditto to ditto % 24,94,859 


Imports exceed the exports 123,11,276 

Treasure imported into Madras during the same period 17,03,013 

Ditto msported from ditto 1,16,570 

^ 15,86,434 


Balance against Madras and its dependencies %%v%v%%%%%^ww%w%%%*%w%%'eSicca Rupees 107,24^842 




MADRAS. 


3S 


COMMERCK WITH CEYLON. 

The following is a statement of the merchandise and treasure imported into Madras and its dependeu 
cies from the Island of Ceylon in the years 1802 to 1606 inclusiv^ likewise of the merchandise and 
treasure exported from Madras and its dependencies during the sanil^erlod, together with a K:>t of (he 
articles of which the imports and exports consisted in 1805. ^ 


IMPORTS INTO MADRAS. 


EXPORTS FROM MADRAS. 


Year*. 

Merchaiuii^i*. 

rreasurr. j 'I’oial 

Years, 

Th02“ 

180.3 
1804 
; 1805 
. 1808 
Total.*! 

Mere ha ml lie 

'I’lettPinre. 

lolwl. 

Sicca Kii|)ee<<. 

Sicca Rupees. 

Sicca Ru|u*e8 

'■7,417487” 

7,49,545 

6,06,919 

.5,81,921 

7,08,547 

33,91,419 

Siccu Ru|k!l‘x. 

Su'ca Kii(ire6. 

Sicca Rii|>eex. 

1802 

1803 

1804 

1805 

1806 

||9 

7,478 

2,584 

0,772 

5,712 

17,018 

4,30,028 

7.14.. 536 
9,40,799 
8,66,455 

8.. 34177 

8(),12(i 

1,35.974 

48,299 

1.3,000 

4,90,154 

8,.50,510 

9,89,098 

8,79,455 

8,34,177 


4.3,482 i 


2, 57, .399 

40,43,394 


Ariiclti of Import in 1805. Articles of Export in 1806. 

Coir and coir cables.^v.^Sicca Rupees 3,865 11 Piece-goodsv«v%.^v«...^«v«*%«%v% Sicca Rupees 2,38,387 








Pepper . 
Coffee^^, 
Copper « 
Arrack. 
Beetle-nut . 
Spices«<w.^ 
Gunnies 
Palmyras 
Timber 
Tobacco 
Naval stores , 
Sugar., 
Elephants . 
Drugs 
Sundries 
Treasure 


r %%%% 




4,455 

14,541 

2,844 

1,84,749 

1,15,770 

32,657 

6,426 

6,472 

41,400 

13,367 

27,886 

10,695 

19,500 

3,037 

91,555 

5,712 


Imports in 1805. 


.Sicca Rupees 5,84,291 


Pepper . 
Grain 
Cotton 
Sundries 






■%»%»%»%»% »%%»»%»»%% 

»»%%%»»» 

Jmporls re-exportcilf viz. 

Tiiquors 
Grain 
Provisions 
Piece-goods 
Glass-ware 
China-ware . 

Oilman s stores 
Tea 
Metals . 

Sundries 

Treasure 


1 


1,500 

3,36,365 

2,836 

57,658 

1,31,705 

29,917 

8,247 

5,316 

4,195 

4,816 

3,113 

3,013 

20,004 

19,383 

13,000 


Ex|M>rts in 1805v 


«Sicca Rupees 8,79,456 


Merchandise imported into Madras and its dependencia from Ceylon in the years 1802 to 1806 

inclusive. Rupees 33,47,957 

Ditto exported from ditto to ditto 37,85,995 

4,38,038 
2,13.937 


Exports exceed the imports 

Treasure imported into Madras from Ceylon during the above period . 
Ditto exported from ditto 


43,462 

2,57,399 


Balance in favour of Madras and its dependencie 


,Sicc8 Rupees 2,24,101 


Voi. II. 


P 





M 


MADRAS. 


COMMERCE WITH TINNEVELLY AND RAMNAD. 

The following is a statement of the merchandise and treasure imported into Madras and its depen- 
dencies from Tinnevelly and Ratapui in the years 1802 to 1806 inclusive ; likewise of the merchandise 
and treasure exported from Madm and its dependencies to Tinnevelly and Ramnad during the same 
period> together with a list of the articles of which the imports and expoi'ts consisted in 1805. 

IMPORTS INTO MADRAS. EXPORTS FROM MADRAS. 















MASBAft 




COMMERCE WITH COCHIN. 

The Mowing is • statement of the merchandise and treasure imported into Madras and its depeor 
dendes from Cochin in the years 1802 to 1806 indusive; likewise of the merchandise and trwsuri 
exported flrom Madras and its dependencies to Cochin during the same period. 

IMPORTS INTO MADRAS. EXPORTS FROM MADRAS. 


Yean. 

Aierchandite. 

Treasure, 

rotal. 

Sicca Rupeeii. i 

Years. 

MerchaiitlNe. 

TreaHHie, 

Total. 

Sicca Rupees. 

Sicca Rupees. 

^iccaKu|>e(M 

Sicca ku|H*<M. 

Sicca Rupeoi. 

1802 

40,415 


I0,4l5 

1802 

~Sim 

-.am. 

5,6M 

1803 

7,195 


7,195 

1803 

11,886 


11,886 

1804 

46,671 


46,671 

1804 

8,244 


8,244 

1805 

11,166 


11,166 , 

1805 

11,290 

...I.* 

. 11,890 

1806 

11,764 

— 

11.764 , 

1606 

2,726 

— 

«;720 

Total 

1,17,211 

— 

f, 17,211 ' 

TmaT 


— 





Merchandise imported into Mndrai and iti dependeiidei from Cocliiu SlcCa RupM IflT^gll 

Ditto exported from ditto to ditto 30|832 

Balance ogwW Madras and its dependencieswMMvwu^ Sicca Rupees 77,379 


COMMERCE WITH BRITISH ASIA. 

The following is a statement of the merdiandise and treasure imported into Madras and its depw> 
dendes from British Asia in the years 1802 to 1806 indusive ; likewise of the m e rchan d ise and treasure 
exported from Madras and its dependencies to British Asia during the same period. 

IMPORTS INTO MADRAS. EXPORTS FROM MADRAS. 


Yean. 

M^ebandise. 

Treasure. 

Total. 

Yean. 

Merchandise. 

Treasure, 

Total. 

Sicca Rupees. 

Sicca Rupees. 

Sicca Rupeei. 

Sicca Rupees. 

Sicca Rupees. 

Sicca Rupook 

1802 

1803 

1804 

1805 

1806 

95,33,257 

113,86,661 

91,57,901 

102,07,912 

84,55,129 

27,75,544 

10,35,820 

13,84,005 

23,94,656 

13,08,514 

123,08,801 

124,22,481 

105,41,906 

120,02,568 

97,63,643 

1802 

180.3 

1804 

1805 

1806 

60,61,14.3 

85,88,248 

90,46,149 

79. 52. . 3 16 

79.22.. 300 

15,83,309 

7,02,664 

2, .55,896 
2,10,966 
1,50,173 

82,44,452 

92,90,912 

95,02,045 

81,03,282 

80,72,473 

TStaT 

487,40,860 

88,98,539 

576,39,399 

Total 

401,70,156 

29,03,008 

430,73,164 ” 


Merchandise imported into Madras and its dependencies ftom various parts of British Asia in 

five years, 1802 to 1806 inclusive Sicca Rupees 487,40^800 

Ditto exported from ditto to ditto 401,70^156 

85,70,704 


59,95,551 
Sicca Rupees 25,75,175 




Imports exceed the exports . 

Treasure imported fipom various parts of British Asia during the same peiiod«M«.« 88,98,539 
Ditto exported to ditto 




29^)5,006 


Balance ogamst Madras and its dependendes 



MADRAS. 
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COMMERCE. WITH THE ARABIAN GULF. 

The following is a statement of the merchandise and treasure imported into Madras and its depen* 
dendes from the Arabian Gulf in the years 1802 to 1806 mclusive; likewise of the merchandise and trea- 
sure exported from Madras and its dependencies to the Gulf of Arabia during the same period, together 
with a Ibt of the articles of which the imports and expoiis consisted in 1805. 


IMPORTS INTO MADRAS. 


EXPORTS FROM MADRAS. 


Years. 

Merchandne. 

Treasure. 

Total. 

Years. 

Merchandise 

Treasure. 

Total 

Sicca Rupees. 

Sicca kupeea. 

Sicca Ritpeen. 

Sicca Rupees. 

Sicca Rupees. 

Sicca Rupees. 

1802 

1803 

1804 
1806 
1806 

76,179 

22,621 

43,633 

26,777 

61,486 

25,350 

86,773 

73,743 

53,008 

1,86,487 

1,00,629 
. 1,09,394 
1,17376 
78,786 
237,972 

1802 

1803 

1804 

1805 

1806 

3,10,829 

2,86,722 

1,58,160 

2,63,643 

3,78,384 

27,384 

334 

1,215 

3,10,829 

2,86,722 

1,85,544 

2,63,977 

3,79,599 


2,18,696 

4,25,361 

6,4^056 

Total. 

13, 97;?^ 

28,933 

14,26,671 


Metals 

Oils 

ProYisions 
Fruits 
Horses 
Drugs 
Sundries 

Merchandiscv 


Articles of Import in 1805. 

.Sicca Rupees 


Articles of Export in 1805. 


Treasure < 
Imports in 1805 


4,170 

1,903 

1,163 

3,350 

6,407 

5,315 

3,469 


25,777 


53,008 
Sicca Rupees 78,785 


Grain 
Piece-goods « 
Sandal wood 
Cotton . 
PeppeFv 
Sundries V 
Cassia 
Lead . 
Tobacco « 
Iron 
Sugaii 






.Sicca Rupees 1,98,680 
926 
3,461 
6,653 
32,831 
5,698 
754 
369 
217 
1,370 
2,118 


Imports re-exported, viz. 


China-ware . 
Sundries.. 

Merchandise 
Treasure^ 

Exports in 1805^ 


2,113 

2,453 


.2,63,643 
334 


. Sicca Rupees 2,63,977 


Merchandise imported into Madras and its dependencies from the Arabian Gulf in the years 

1802 to 1806 inclusive 2,18,695 

Ditto exported from ditto to ditto 


13,97,738 



Exports exceed the imports 

Treasure imported into Madras during the same period 

liitto exported ditto 

3^96,428 

Balance in favour of Madras and its dependencies Sicca Rupees 15,75,471 















MADRAS. 


Sf 


COMMERCE WITH THE PERSIAN GULF. 

The following is a statement of the merchandise and treasure imported into Madras and its depen« 
dencies from the Persian Gulf in the years 1802 to 180(3 incluswe; likewise of the merchandise and 
treasure exported from Madras and its de|)endencies to the Persian Gulf during the same periodi togetlier 
with a list of the articles of which the unports and exports consisted in 1805. 

IMPORTS INTO MADRAS. EXPORTS FROM MADRAS. 


Yean. 

Merchandise. 

Treswure, 

Total. 

Yetn. 

Merchandise. 

Treoiure. 

Total. 

Sicca Rupees. 

Sicca Rupees. 

Sicca Rupeci. i 

Sicca Kupeeit. 

Sice.! Rupees. 

Sicca Ruiieet. 

1802 

91,123 


91,123 

1802 

»5,8(),!)76 

1 ■■■— 

5,86,976 

1803 


1,72,968 

1,91,354 


3,15,569 

_• ' 

3,45,569 

1804 

mm 


49,602 

1804 

5,20,291 

2,191 

5,22,482 

1805 



31,607 

1805 

36,367 


36,387 

1806 

HR ^9 

4,332 

14,670 

180(i 

4,37,883 

— 

4,37,883 

TotaT 

2,01,056 

1,77,300 

3,78,336 i 

ToteT. 

19,27,086 

2,191 ' 

19,29,277 


Artkki of Import in 1805; 

Hones Rupees 1 8,200 

Drugs 9,684 

Gumi 1,5})() 

Sundries 323 


Imports in 1805 


%%%%%%%■» 


Sicca Rupees 31,607 




Grain 
Drugs 
Spices 
Pepper 
Turmeric 
Sundries 


Articlcn of Export in f805. 

.v^Sicca Hupeoi 0,448 
1,440 










Import, re-exportedv 


3,940 

18,ei4 

1,056 

s,a6o 

<m 


Export! in 1805 




Bices llupees .‘)6,;i67 


Tiffi yhan/tiM imported into Madras and its dependencies from the Persian Gulf »v«Sicc8 Rupees S,0 1 ,056 
Ditto exported from ditto to ditto 19,27,086 


Exports exceed the imports 
Treasure imported into Madras during the above period»*»»»v.»» 
IMtto export^ from ditto 


17,26,030 




1,77,300 

2,191 


1,75,109 


Balance in favour of Madras and its i 


19,01,139 


COMMERCE WITH CUTCII AND SCINDY. 


^pDuringthe five yewrs, 1802 to 1806 inclusive, the amount of the commerce between Madras and its 
dependencies and the Coasts of Cutefa and Scindy was as follows : 


H ff.v.i.«ndi«A imported into Madras and its dependencies in 1802 »«.....»»,4..«.»»»...>9icce Rupees 1,15,851' 
Ditto exported from dit t o%<»»»%,^ 2,87,063 

Balance hi favour of Madras and He dependencies »ww%wvt.wwww»»wSicca Rupees 1 , 71,212 






























9 » 




COMMEllCE WITH GOA ANfi tl*E COAST OP CONCAN, 

The following is a statement of the merchandise and treasure imported into Madras and its 
dhs from Goa and the Coast of Concan in the years 18Cfi2 to 1806 inolttsiTe: likewise of the merchandise 
and treasure exported from Madras and its dependencies to Goa and the Coast of Conom during the same 
period) together with a Ibt of the articles of which the imports and exports consisted in 1805. 


IMPORTS INTO MADRAS. EXPORTS FROM MADRAS. 


Yean. 


Treasure. 

Total 

Yean. 

Merchandise. 

Treasure. 

Total. 

Sicca Rupees. 

Sicca Rupees. 

Sicca Rupees. 

Sicca Rupees. 

Sicca Rupees. 

Sicca Rupees. 

lilil 

30,519 

43,665 

44,683 

38,805 

29,710 

49,039 

2,61,366 

2,49,852 

3,97,536 

30,519 

92,724 

3,06,049 

2,88,657 

4,27,246 

1 

4,67,914 

4,28,222 

4, .30,678 
6,58,799 
7,62,593 

5,340 

430 

4,67,914 

4,28,222 

4,36,018 

6,59.229 

7,62,593 

Titan 

1,87)402 

9,57,793 



27,48,207 

5)770 

27,53)977 


Articks of Import in 1805* 


Piece-goods *%%***wM.v 

T.IniiAra 

v***v%****Sicca Rupees 1,028 

^ Kat'2 

xw^xw^-i 24 450 

Stationery **«***%«vv%v 
Sundri^^ 

3,57tf 

RFsknrlienfliaA 

38,805 

Treasure *%%^>%%%%%»%%%% 

2,49,852 


Imports in 1805 


»Sicca Rupees 2,88)657 


Ariiekt of Export tn 1805. 



Pepper*. 

Beetle»nut * 
Provisions* 

Fruits 
Sundries « 

Merchandise * 
Imports re*«xportedv 
Treasurev 


40)346 

490 

766 

20)517 

7,070 

* 6)53)848 
4,951 
430 


Exports in 1805 *****v******Sicca Rupees 6,59,229 


Merchandise imported into Madras and its dependencies from Goa and the Coast of Concan 

in the years 1802 to 1806 inclusive ***************************v>*****^^ Rupees 1,87,402 

!Ditto exported from ditto to 27,^ 


Exports exceed the imports 25,60,805 

Treasure imported into Madras during the period 9,57,793 

exported ditto »*.***»**»****»*****%***%***%*»%***%****%****%**»%***%*****» 5,770 

* 9,52,023 


- ^Balance in favour of Madras and its dependencies 


. Sicca Rupees 35,12,828 










lU&SAI. 




COMMERCE WITH THE MAHRATTA DOMINIONS. 

The foUowuig ia • lUtement of the merehendiw end tnasttre imported into Madras and iti depen< 
deneies from the Mahratta Donunidna in the yeara 1803 to 1806 indiiaivei likewise of the mercbandiae and 
treasure exported from Madras and its dependencies to the Mahratta Dominions during die same period, 
together wiA a list of the articla of which the imports and e^rts consisted in 180S. 

IMFORTS INTO MADRAS. EXPORTS FROM MADRAS. 


YfRrt. 

Merchandino. 

Traaiura. 

Total. 

Yean. 

MorohandiM. 

Treaauw. 

Total* 

Sioea Rupeei* 

Sicca Rupaa*. 

Sicca Rupaai. 

Sicca Kupaai. 

Sieea jjlupdei. 

Sicca RupfM. 

ii| 

76,813 


76,813 

1803 

1,38,171 


1*38,171 

in 

63,460 

11,491 

74,951 

1803 

1,18,436 


1.18.433 

im 

1,05,649 

75,175 

1,80,834 

1804 

98,146 

2,899 


1805 

1,36,767 

73,946 

3,00,713 

1805 

2,19,212 

1,405 


1806 

1,03,448 

1,06,803 

3,10,351 

1606 

2,36,238 


. 3,48.901 

Total. 


3,6^4iF" 

7,43,551 

jTotal. 

■~P3,803 

14,967 



Artiekt of Import in 1805. 

Piccp~go ods 111^1 Rupees 1,03)405 

11,97* 
5,543 
735 
0,030 
73,946 


Cotton . 
Woollens 
Fruits 
Sundries a 


Imports in 1805 vwa»*»w>w* w %Sicca Rupees 2900}71S 


Grain 
Pepper 
Beetlo-nut 
Fruits 
Spices 
Sundries 

Iron 
China-ware s 
Cutler/aa 
GJasi-ware 
Metals . 
Sundries * 
Treasure 


Artklet of Export in 1905* 

Rupees 1,70, 067 
23,886 


Importt re-exported^ eu. 


12,846 

M13 

1,003 

3,046 


151 

368 

226 

013 

403 

1,405 


Exports in 1805 wa*^«««%*aSicca Rupees 2,20,617* 


Mesthandtse imported into Madras and its dependencies from the Mahratta Dominions in the 

years 1802 to 1806 indusire Sicca Rupees 4,76,136 

Ditto exported from ditto to dHlo 

Experts eaeaed the imports 3,36,067 

TtcMure imported into Madras and its dependencies from the Mahratta Domiiiions 

during the abore period ■■>»w»*»»»*»****»*‘**^*********^*****^*^******'^**^*^*^**^******** 3,67,415 
Ditto e^wted ftuiB ditto 14,967 


Balance ni,/heoar of Madras and its dependenciei 1 


.Sicca Rupees WIS 
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MABBAS. 


COMMERCE WITH TRAVANCORE. 

The following is a statement ‘(4||^e merchandise and treasure imported into Madras and its depen* 
dendes from Travancore in the yem 1602 to 1806 inclusiye; likewise of the merchandise and treasure 
exported from Madras and its dependencies to Travancore during the same period ; together with a list of the 
articles of which the imports and exports consisted in 1805, 


IMPORTS INTO MADRAS. EXPORTS FROM MADRAS. 


Year*. 

Merchandise. 

Treasure. 

Totel. 

Years. 

Morchandue. 

Treasure. 

Total. 

Sicca Rupees. 

Sicca Rupees. 

StccB Rupees. 

Sicca Rupees. 

Sicca Rupees. 


im 

1803 

1804 

1805 

1806 

1,88,795 

43,337 

1,26,214 

9,162 

— 

1,88,795 

48,337 

1,26,214 

9,162 

1802 

1803 

1804 

1805 

1806 

59,383 

9,854 

5,958 

1,123 

— 

9|864 

5,958 

1,123 

Tsir 

3,67,508 

— - 

P7,608 

Total. 

76,3i8 

— — 

76^318 


Atiiclet of Import in 1805. 

> Rupees 



Imports in 1805 


ArticUi if Export in 1805. 
Piece»good8%%^^%>%^^%%%%%%^%v>^ Sicca Rupees 4i^512 

Sundries S84 

Imports re-exported i 


Exports in 1805 « 


..^Sieca Rupees 5,958 


Merchandise imported into Madras and its dependencies Orom Travancore in the years 1802 to 

1806 inclusive Rupees 3,67,508 

Ditto exported from ditto to ditto 76,318 

Balance agaimt Madras and its dependencies Rupees 2,91,190 


COMMERCE WITH THE COAST OF SUMATRA, 


During the five years, 1802 to 1806 inclusive* the amount of the commerce between Madras and Us 
dependencies and the Coast of Sumatra was as fofiows: * 

Merchandise iniported into Madras and its dependencies 
Trisasure exported from ditto 


Rupees 56,467 
1,18,762 


Balance agamH Madras and its dependencies* 


62,295 







coMMBitcfi wrm 

Tbe 4 • stateineiit of the merchindiM and tnwm iofoitod iito llaiMt m 4 til toHriOK 

dee fiom TnBquebir in the yean 1808 to W06 induiiwt iaw«|||f the nnnnhinittii ui Imm 
exported ih>m Madras and its dependencies to Tranqueber doing ili(inne paito^t^el^ 
the articles of which the imports and exports consisted in' 180& 


IMPOBTS INTO MADRAS. EXPORTS PROM MADRAS. 


Y<»ri. 

MerchandtM. 

Treaoure. 

Totals 

Yeant. 

Merohandilo, 

Traaiura. 

TmU. 

Sicca Rupeet. 

Sicca Rupee«, 

Sicca Rupecf, 

Sicca RupoM. 

Sicca Rttpcai. 

Sites Uttpeii. 

1809 

1803 

1804 

1805 
1806 

T55r 


6,06,611 

4,79,785 

9,44,099 

9,06,949 

1.00,678 

9,44,597 

7,98,966 

4,59,111 


77,587 

3,91,680 

0,5^343 

9,69,606 

4,94,905 


vim 

mm 

m 


“lS,96,3lO 

94,31,394 1 

Total: 

"SJl.191 

— ’ / 

KlDiLd 

.i 





JrtUki of Import in 1805. 
Jjiquors Rupees 

Naval stores 
Metals 
Grain 

Piece-goods 
Spices 
Dyes 

Mother of Pearl 

Sundnesw«o.w%wvnvw«>vww< 

Treasure 


l, 32 p 8 ^ 

64^688 

11,078 


13,480 

10,529 

2,561 

3,591 

10,133 

4,72,785 


Articlii ofExj^t in 1805. 

Pie(^goods«^w^w««vo««M^i^^ 8,01,341 


Gram 
Hosiery 
Sundries % 


Jmport§,re’4xportei^ tit. 


Opium 

Sugar 




Liquors 
Spices 

Metals ■»%»av»«»^va.v»a%%%»»vwwsw%%%w»»»w»»w»%»» 

Saddleiy 

Navftl itorM Ii iiiui.,im uuxiimt 

Stationery x.,. . « , . . < *•« 

Cutlery 
Glaii-ware 
Sundries e 


wnw»onw%<%wvsn%»ieiMn%%n»»»%oi»e»»»» 


I 319 

1,644 

6,311 


S 4 ^m 

13,646 

10,916 

1%367 

3,111 

1,506 

1^046 

ill 

1 , 1 # 

766 


Imports in 1805««.«««*«««»«%Sicca Rupees 7,28,266 | Exports in 1 805»w»wavn»»4»»8icca Rupees 9,61,608 


Mevciiaiidue impeiied into Madras and its dependeides ^ni Ti an q u e ba r lu Ibe yetfi 

~JieeB Rupees 

Ditto aborted from ditto to ditto 
Exports exceed Oelnyorts 




Treasure imported into Madras and its dependencies during the period 






11 A 503 

lE^lMIl 

17,0S,llf 

18 ^ 96;319 


6 
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MADRAS. 


COMMERCE WITH PEGU. 

The Mowing is a statement of the merchandise and treasure imported into Madras and its depen* 
dencies from Pegu in the years 1802 to 1806 inclusive; likewise of the merchandise and treaswe ex* 
ported from Madras and its dependencies to Pegu during the same period, together with a list of the 
articles of which the imports and exports consisted in 1605. 

IMPORTS INTO MADRAS. EXPORTS FROM MADRAS. 




















MADRAS. 


4ii 


COMMERCE WITH PULO PINANG AND THE EASTWARD. 

The Monrine u a statement of the merchandise and treasure imported into Madras and its dqten. 
dencies from Pulo Pinang and Ports to the Eastward in the years 1802 to 1806 inclusivei likewise of the 
merchandise and treasure expo^ from Madras and its dependencies to Pulo Puiaiig and the Eastward 
during the same period, togetli^ith a list of the articles of which the imports and exports consisted in 180S. 


IMPOIITB INTO MAIUIAS 


I..VPt>kT8 FROM MADIIA.S. 


Yean. 

Merchandise. 

Treasure. 

Total. 

Vwrt. 

Mcrchamiiso. 

Treasure. 

Sicca Rupees. 

Sicca Rupees. 

Sicca Rupees. 

Sicca Kupeco. 

Sicca Hupcet. 

1802 

4,97,713 

2,56,662 

7,.54,265 

1802 

11,88,058 

1,17,212 

1803 

10,86,649 

2,62,644 

13,49,293 

180.3 

1.3,70,783 

80,756 

1804 

6,53,949 

6,64,661 

12,18,610 

1804 

8,44,481 

.32,685 

1806 

7,72,6.35 

4,26,299 

11,98,934 

1805 

10,38,052 


1806 

6,21,816 

6,41,461 

12,6.3,277 


10, 58, .556 

1 — — 

Total. 

36,32,762 

21,51,517 

57,84,279 

Totii:i 

.54,99,9.5) 

■"SvIpST 


Total. 


Sicca RupMa. 


13.(«>,270 

14A1430 

8,77,166 

10,.'W,(M» 

10,58,666' 


Benjamin^^i 
Beetle-nut 
Pepper 
Spices a 
Metals 
A^ala wood 
Timber 
Mother of pearl slielliUvai 
Sundries 
Treasure 

Imports in ISOj.. 


ArticUt of Export in 1805, 
^Sicca Rupees 








1,33,028 

2,29,387 

2,83,628 

3,044 

29,672 

28,399 

9,657 

5,912 

49,908 

4,26,299 




.Sicca Rupees 11,98,934 


Arlidci of Import in 1806. 

Piece-^oods««v%«%««%%«%«\»«v«Sicca Rupees 

Cotton 

buniBies 

Imimts re-exported^ viz. 
Wine and Liquor8vu*^va*w%*^*ve%vaM^ 
Metals »»»»»%%%».%»»»%» 

Hosiery 
Sundries V 


9,2.5,892 

10,480 

23,304 


66,758 

10,293 

2,046 

10,279 


Exports in 1805 




Sicca Rupees 10,38,062 


Merchandise imported into Madras and its dependencies from Pulo Pinang and the Eastward 

in the years 1802 to 1806 inclusive Sicca Rupow 36,3«,t« 

Ditto exported from ditto to ditto 54,99,930 


Exports exceed the imports 
Treasure imported into Madras during the same period 
Ditto exported from ditto 




21,61,617 

2,30,663 


18,67,166 


19,26364 


Balance in fatonr of Madras and its dependencies 




Sicca Rupees 37,88^032 


Since the year 1802, the commerce carried on with Malacca is included under the head of 
Puh) Pinang and the Eastward. In the year 1802 there was merchandiiH! imported of the 
value of»-» »»»%»%% Sicca Rupees 20,027 

Ditto exported during the same period *****..******«*** ****■ *"***■*■*■ , **"* **.*" 1,64,767 

^^ports exceed the imports 84,686 

Treasure imported durmg the same period from Malacca - nv m.nu, — -. miin.m 6,91,166 


Balance infatmr of Madras and its dependencies . 

G2 


♦Sicca Rupees 7,75,836 
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MADRAS. 


COMMERCE WITH MANILLA. 


The following is a statement of the merchandise and treasure imported into Madr^ and its depen* 
dencies from Manilla in the years 1802 to 1806 inclusive; likewise of the merchandise and treasure ex* 
ported from Madras and its dependencies to Manilla during the same pe|^d. 

IMPORTS INTO MADRAS. EXPOtTS FROM MADRAS. 


Years, 

Merchaodisc. 

Treasure. 

Total. 

Years. 

Merchandise. 

Treasure. 

Total. 

Sicca Rupecfl. 

Sicca Rupees. 

Sicca Ru{)ees. 

Sicca Rupees. 

Sicca Rupees. 

Sicca Rupees. 

7802 

60,193 


16,29,244 

1802 

6,15,465 

_ 

6,15,455 

1803 


6,53,153 

6,91,423 


2,81,589 


2,81,589 

1804 

6,831 

4,21,119 


■ IQ 



3,10,407 

1805 

12,377 

8,91,891 

9;04,268 

H 1^3 


— 

— « 

1806 


1,01,832 



— 

— 

— 

Total. 

1,07,971 


36,55,017 

1 Total 

12,07,451 

_ 

■ 12,07,461 


Value of merchandise imported into Madras and its dependencies from Manilla in five years, 
1802 to 1806 inclusive Rupees 


1,07,971 

12,07,461 


I the imports . 

Treasure imported from Manilla during the same period « 


10,99,480 

36,47,046 


Balance infavmr of Madras and its dependencies 


« Sicca Rupees 


46,46,626 


COMMERCE WITH BATAVIA. 

The following is a statement of the merchandise and treasure imported into Madras and its depen- 
dencies from Batavia in the years 1802 to 1806 inclusive; likewise of the merchandise and treasure 
ciqiorted from Madras and its dependencies to Batavia during the same period. 

IMPORTS INTO MADRAS. ' EXPORTS FROM MADRAS. 


Yean. 

Merchandise. 

Treasure. 

Total! 

Years. 

Merchandise. 

Treasure. 

Total. 

Sicca Rupees. 

Sicca Rupees. 

Sicca Rupees. 

Sicca Rupees. 

Sicca Rupees. ' 


1802 


5,954 


1802 



1,06,581 

1603 


81,898 

4,92,933 

1803 

92,198 


92,198 

1804 

I9i946 

....... 

19,946 

1804 




1805 

66,845 


66,845 

1805 

_ 


- 



— 


1806 

— 

39,724 

39,724 

Total. 

7,39,176 

87,852 

8,27,028 

Total. 

1,98,779 

39,724 

2,38,503 


Value of merchandise imported into Madras from Batavia in the years 1802 to lOOd^Sicca Rupees 7,39,176 
Ditto exported from ditto to ditto 1,98,779 

Imporls exceed the 5,40,397 

Amount of treasure imported during the same period 87,852 % 

^Wtt^ exported ***♦*'*— ******^*^^^ 39,724 

48,128 


Balance agedmt Madras and its dependencies < 


.%Sicca Rupees 4,92,269 
















MADEA8. 


COMMERCE WITH CHINA. 

. * statement of the merchandise and treasure imported into Madras and its dependen- 

cies fi^m China in the years 1802 to 1806 inclusive; likewise of the merchandise and treasure exported 
from Madras and its dependencies to China during the same period, together with a Hst of the artides of 
which t^e imports and exports consisted in 1805. 


IMPORTS INTO MADRAS. 


EXPORTS FROM MADRAS. 


Yean. 

Merchandide. 

Treanure. 

Tcjlui. 

Yean. 

Merchandiae. 

Treaiure. 

Total. 


Sicca Rupm. 

Sicca Rupees. 

Sicca Rupceii. 

Siciii Kupee*, 

Sicca Uupeef. 

Hleca Uupeei. 

1808 

3,24,761 

13,11,836 

16,36,686 

1808 




1803 

• 2,82,258 

1,391 

2,83,649 

1893 

7,I0,J20 

99,378 

8.09.498 



99,291 

7,69,216 

1804 

11,48,833 

10,497 




3,10,329 

8,64,031 

1805 




1806 

5,12,264 

3,95,018 

9,07,288 

1806 

4.23,248 

14,164 


TStar 

)^,900 

~ 21,17,85r‘ 

44,50,764 

Totor 

a3,4a6i^ 

1,~43,T88 



Articles of Import in 1805 
Sicca Rupees 




Alum 
Beads .. 

Camphire 
Nankeens 
Piece-goods 
Liquors 
Pepper 
Tutenague 
Tca—^^v 

Vermilion 

Kittisols 

China-ware 


Leered ware 

Sugar and sugar-candy 
Cassia and bads 
Stationery 
Furniture 

Tlmiys ■***—— ■——*—*— 

Cochineal 

Cordf^[e 

Fir6-works»»»»*-»-— ^-*^**^^^^^**'**^^*’^'**^** 

Provisions 

Sundries 


7,573 
400 
39, U7 
1,64,811 
13,410 
6,968 
19 
1,183 
88,246 
487 

91,620 

764 

46,993 

2,346 

17,647 

25,027 

3,933 

162 

3,856 

900 

7,164 

17,718 


Merchandise *.**—**— ^**^^ 5j4’2j702 

Tr ctt sur**— — — **^****'******^^^^‘*^^*^**^^*^ ^ 0,329 


imports in 1805 %Sicca Rupees 8, 54*, 031 


Articks of Export tn 1805. 

Piece-goods ^v.^^^^>^v^»^.^Sicca Rupees 91,092 
Cotton 1,04,364 


Pearls 

Sandal wood 
Redwood 
Sharks' fins 
Sundries « 

Imports re-exported m» 

Rice 
Corah 
Saltpetre.. 

Wine and liquors 
Glass-ware 
Broad cloth 
S undnes »»»»%»-»»»%<»»»»— 




.4^22,987 
6,864 
9,000 
6,468 
1,984 


29,400 

63,495 

7,800 

25,226 

1,147 

3,809 

6,954 


Exports in 1805 %%»»^%%<»%»»»8iccR Rupees 7,79,590 


Value of import* into Madraa from China in fire yean, 1808 to 1806 inclnhre....6ie(ia ^,900 

Ditto of export* from ditto to ditto 38,48,616 

Bxport* exceed the irnportri mm 10/19^71^ 

Aimunt of treamire imported intoMadra* 

IMtto exported from £tto 


.Jl,17,864 
... 1,43,128 


19,74,748 


Balance in favour of Madraa and it* dependenciei 
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MADitAS. 


COMMERCE \YITH VARIOUS PLACES. 

The foUowmg is a statement of the merchandise and treasure imported into Madras and its depen* 
denaes from various places in the years 1802 to 1806 inclusive ; likewise of the merchandise and treasure 
exported from Madras and its dependencies to various places during the same period. 

't' 

IMPORTS INTO MADRAS. EXPORTS FROM MADRAS. 


Years. 

Merchandise. 

Treasure. 

Total. 

Years. 

Merchandise. 

Treasure. 

Total. 

Sicca Rupees. 

Sicca Rupees. 

Sicca Ru|}ees. 

Sicca Rupees. 

Sicca Ku|)ees< 

Sicca Rupees. 

18^ 

1803* 

1804 

1805 
1806^ 

Total. 

1,90,337 

2,01,945 
30,238 
36,097 • 
77,610 

15,862 

5,91,046 

54,314 

29,256 

2,06,199 

7,92,991 

84,562 

65,353 

77,610 

1802 

1803 

1804 

1805 

1806 
Total. 

3,14,930 

4,18,979 

29,273 

56,325 

3,13,025 

10 

17,332 

3,14,940 

4,18,979 

46,605 

56,325 

1 3,43,025 

5,36,227 

■nigiiraM 

12,26,705 

11,62,532 

;^17,342~ 

1 ii,7p?r 


Merchandise imported into Madras from various places in the years 1802 to 1S06^Sicca Rupees 5,36,227 
Ditto exported from ditto to ditto 1 1 ,62,632 


Exports exceed the imimrts 6.26,305 

Jjeasure imported into Madras during the above period 6,90,478 

Ditto exported from ditto 17 342 

^ — 6,73,136 


Balance in favour of Madras and its dependencies Rupees 12,99,441 


COMMERCE WITH FOREIGN ASIA. 

The following is a statement of the merchandise and treasure imported into Madras and its depen- 
dencies from various parts of Foreign Asia in the years 1802 to 1806 inclusive; likewise of the merchandise 
and treasure exported from Madras and its dependencies to various parts of Foreign Asia during the same 
period. 


IMPORTS INTO MADRAS. EXPORTS FROM MADRAS. 


Years. 

Merchandise. 

Treasure. 

Total. 

Years. 

Merchandise. 

Treasure. 

Total. 

Sicca Ru|)ee$. 

Sicca Rupees. 

Sicca Rupees. 

Sicca Rupees. 

Sicca Rupees. 

Sicca Rupees. 

ISiYi 

1803 

1804 

1805 

1806 

19,58,998 

27,17,747 

22,28,728 

21,37,080 

18,42,400 

38,92,590 
18,10,403 
21,59,864 
i 25,65,236 
20,78,392 

58,61,588 

45,28,150 

43,88,592 

47,02,316 

39,20,792 

1802 

1803 

1804 

1805 

1806 

45,64,483 ' 

4.5,95,525 

46,15,497 

40,77,031 

42,33,463 

1,94,032 

2,45,998 

1,21,455 

19,498 

65,756 

47,58,615 

48,41,683 

47,36,968 

40,96,689 

48,99,819 

Total. 

108,84,953 

1 125,06,485 

233,91,4^ 

iTotal. 

220,85,999 

6,46,739" 

887,32,736 


Merchandise imported into Madras from Foreign Asia, in 1802 to ISOOv^v..^^^^^ Sicca Rupees 108,84,953 
Ditto exported irom ditto to ditto 220,85,999 

Exports exceed the^imports 1 12,01^046 

Treasure imported into Madras and its dependencies during the same period 125,06,485 
Ditto exported from di 6,4'0,739 

: — 118,59,745 

Balance in favour of Madras and its dependencies Sicca Rupees 230,60,792 
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COMMERCE WITH ALL PAJITS OP THE WORLD. 

The following is a statement the merchandise and treasure imported into Madras and its depen> 
deneies from all Parts of the World in the years 18(Ki to 1806 inclusive; likewise of the merchandbe and 
treasure exported from Madras and its dependencies to all Parts of the World during the same period, 
together with a list of the articles of which the imports and exports consisted in 1805. 

IMPORTS INTO MADRAS. EXPORTS FROM MADRAS. 


Yeare. 

Merchandise. 

Treasure. 

Total. 

Yean, 

Merchandise. 

Trettiure. 

Total. 

Sicca Rupee*. 



Sicca Uupeei. 

Sicca Rup«M. 

Sicca Hu (MM* 

1802 

1803 

1804 

1805 
1800 

134,01,308 
154,04,086 
131,13,622 j 
143,47,859 j 
119,21,970 

78,89,490 

t)(),75,97d 

57,02,374 

80,70,288 

43,J2,8(if) 

213,50,798 

221,40,662 

188,35,9JKi 

224,18,147 

162,54,836 

1802 

1803 

1804 

1805 

1806 

134,40,324 
161,74,418 
150,29,798 
138,44,270 
135, .53,355 

17.78.. 3A1 
9,48,W2 

3.77. . 351 
2,30,464 
2,37/^97 

152,18,657 

171)23,080 

154,07,149 

140,74,734 

137,90,9.52 

TotJ' 

68.1,09,445 1 

326,90,994 

1010,00,439 


720,42il65 

1 35,72,407 

1 








Articles of Import in 1805. 

Apparel, boots and shoes, &c. Sicca Rs. 
Books and 
Beetle-nut and leaf 
Beads 
Carriages 
Cutlery s 
Cochineals 
Chank-shells*. 

Coral 

China-warCwww^e 

Cowries. 

Cocoa-nuts and shelliu^. 

Cotton 
Cotton-yarn 
Drugs and dyes 

Dates 

Eatables, provisions, kc 
Furniture^. 

ElephantVteeth 

Friiits 

Glass-ware, and looking glasses 
Gums 
Grain 
Gunnies-. 

Haberdpsheiy 




48,553 

94,479 

5,67,:206 

11,128 

1,697 

51.284 
162 

5,109 

71,298 

98,228 

7,1.50 

1,02,954 

2,37,458 

.5,074 

4,39,098 

14,020 

91,969 

61A14 

9,804 

44^120 

1,01,197 

1,72,045 

52,05,839 

11.285 
5,190 




Articles of Export in 1805. 
Piece-goods Sicca Rupees 

rndlgOw«%«w% v« v%w«vh%ei 

Sugar and jaggery 

Grain %%♦%»»»»»»»%%%%% *»%»»» 

Saltpetre < 

Cotton 

Ginger 

Gunnies and canvas 
Beetle-nut, &c. 

Wearing apparel 
Chank-shells 
Carriages^ 

Cocoa-nuts 
Chillies 






% aa • ^ vwvava a % a * 


vaaaaaa>\a*aaaaaaa«ava«a«a%«ia«%«a 


wav* va v %vava%%a»a%^v%vavaawvaaaaa%a 


Cptton-yarn and tliread aaaaa a aaai%aa«aa^va 
Drugs and dyes a^aavaaaaavawaaavaaaaaaaaaaw 

Dofoa 


Dates 
Naval-stores 
Fruits 
Horses 


wawa «%a^ Mfva as 


Oilman's stores 
Pepper . 
Precious stones . 
Provisions 
Salt. 


vavaa^aavaavaavaaa%av»aa»av»W»v» 


53,06,171 

.%,.505 

43,400 

38,11,500 

9,759 

1,75,410 

7,467 

1,.333 

1,43,524 

20,403 

07,930 

4,893 

2,84,040 

.52,587 

8,045 

01,742 

15 

71,043 

13,537 

1,040 

40,482 

6^1,181 

0,02,088 

90,885 

1.08,014 


Carried over-t-MMSicca Rupees 74,58,421 


crMMMSkca Rupee* 117, .34, 150 















Articles of Import 

Brought 

Ironmongery 

Naval stores 
Oilman’s store* 

Piece-goods 

Perfumery 

Provisions 

Quicksilver 

Sugar candy and jaggery^^*, 
SandaUwood 
Timber and plank 
Tutenague »»v%v»v»**»*v»%%%w»i<^v 
Tea 

W oollens<>%^wx%v>%^^*%%^%%*^ 
Various articles 

Merchandise 


in 1805. 

Rupees 74)5S,4>lifl 
— 80,760 

49,741 
71,153 

.... ... 30,175 

........... 16,38,641 

3,90,353 

L 48,175 

1^88,761 

........... 1,51,947 

4....^% 80,44,588 

^...... 4,19,889 

40,4i95 

........... 91,969 

......w... 86,906 

4,01,307 

39,585 

1,15,397 

........w. 49,090 

...*...1.1^.. 1 ,85,047 

........... 8,993 

8,38,870 

............ 33,083 

1,14,887 

........... 1,82,370 

67,431 

........... 3,06,551 


Articles of Export in 1805. 

Brought ov«r..U.«Mll^' Rupees 117,34,156 


... 143,47,859 
... 80,70,888 


Sandal and safNUi^^wood. 

Tobacco and snufT...^ 
Timber 

Tuimeric....ii.->..w..w^ 

Woollens 

Sundries ................. 


Imports re-exported^ viz* 


Spice 

Glass-ware ................. 

Metals ...WMM..........W.. 

Drugs and dyes .......... 

Liquors.......%^^.........i 

Camphire.................. 

Oilman’s stores .......... 

Ironmongery 
Naval stores 
Woollens 

Piece-goods 

Provisions .......... 

Sugar and sugar candy. 
Timber ..v.w^..v.w..w 
Sundries 

Merchandise ............. 

Treasure %^v»v»ww»^vv%-»%v 


54,317 

M,503, 

93,933 

58,648 

19,860 

16.179 

1 , 00,688 

97 ^ 
64^796 
94^870 
8,88,486 . 

87,140 

1,54,896 

58,936 

8,48,568 

68,777 

6,865 

86,706 

1,360 

89,104 

80,658 

58,085 

51,534 

58,098 

35.180 
53,469 

8,49,585 

19!B, 44^870 
8,30,464 


Imports in 1805 


«Sicca Rupees 884,18,147 Exports in 1805 ..........Sicca Rupees 140,74,734 


From the foregoing statement it appears^ that the amount of merc h andis e imported into 
Madras and its dependencies from all peats of the . Worid in the years 1608 to 1806 
inclusive, Ske^ Rupees 683,09,445 

That the amount of merchandise exported during the same period 780,48^165 


Thai the exports exceed the import8.......<»^-^>w. . ^ 

That the amount of treasure imported during the same |eiM^a 
That the amount of ditto expor^ was 

Forming a balance m fsoow of Madras in 6ve ye8rBvi.4..v 


37,38,780 

... 386,90,994 
... 86,78,407 

.. ■■..^■.89r,lt;587 

. Sicca Rupeei 388,51,307 



UASOLAM 




PRICE CURRENT OP EUROPEAN AND OTHER PRODUCE AT MADRAS. 


ARTICES, AND FROM WHENCE. 


Alum 
Aloes 
Brimstone. 
Ditto. 

Coculus Indicus 
Coffee 
Ditto. 


vw»v»vvw%^v»v»w%v wv %v»^ 




Coral 1 


.China 
estward 
.Malay Coast 
Muscat, fine 
.Malabar Coast%%. 
.Ceylon 
.Mocha. 

" Caporesty««v.,«««. 
Carooes 
Cooines 
Filas, large. 
FUottas 
I Grocessasw 
Mallaiy 
Meazania 
^ Bomliay 
Westward , 
Northward . 
Southward .. 

^ China 
Batavia 
(^Malacca 

China Bootvfcv*%%vfc%wi.vfc%vi.%%*Chuia 
C(^nder seed% 

DilR 
Cubebs 


Cotton . 


Camphire 




IfOW SOLD. 


1809. 

1 1810. 

0, August. 

1 Septen^ber. 


Star PagodM. { Star pMgodu. 




I %%»%»» V%»%| 


Cummin seed8%vk%i^< 


Bengal 
.Nortnward 
..Malabar CoasU^^I 
fBengaL^..^.^ | 
i Westward 
(Black 
^Bengal 

Malabar Coast«%^«.«| 
.China ^ 

.^Bengal 
..Bengal 


Fepugrcek 
Galangal 
Ditto ••v 
Ginger, dry. 
Pepper long 
Ditto, root 


Ditto, ditto ^»»*%»»*»**v»**^*** N orthward 
Rhubarb 

Saffron »»»»»»%»^%%»»»****^.**^Bussoran 

Ditto%»»»»»»»*»vi.»»»»»»»%*»<****** ^ ngland%»»w»w».*»»| 

Senna v^^ v y*^*!*******"*^***** ^ ^^^ 



[^Indigo ^v^v^orthward 
I Ditto ^^.^^^^^Southward 
Ditto 

I Sapan wood 
Ditto %«i%%*«%««%«4Maiiilla 
‘ gl f phan ts* teeth %%*%**w>viwJPegu. 


I^es 



VOL. II 


Per candy J 
Ditto. 

DittOw.^%^^1 
Per maund 
Per candy 
DitUWw 
Ditto%%v«v««.J 
Per 
Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto»»»%%»»»| 
Ditto. 

Ditto, 

Dltt 

Dttto%%v%%%v» 
Per candy^ 
Ditto. 

[Ditto, 

Ditto. 
iPer pecul J 
Dittos 
Per lb. 

Per candy J 
.v%|Ditto*%. 

Dl ttQv»% w »»»| 
Ditto%«. 
Ditto«%«%VM^| 
Ditto««. 
Dittot^. 

Ditto vk«%i 
!Ditto««%^, 
Ditto. 

Ditto, 

Ditto. 

|DiUo*«. 
Ditto,*^. 

Per jiecul 

Ditto*%%%v%*«| 
Per candy*% 
Perimaund 
Per candy*%| 
Per maimd 
Per candy««| 
,[Ditto«%*^ 
itto«««%. 

H 


from 

15 

20 

23 
S 
5 

20 

70 

24 

*{ 

52 

50 

14 

14 
3i 
7 

25 

25 

26 

23 
46 
52 

5 
20 

H 

2 

37 

n 

6f 

6i 

15 

24 

6 
17 
28 
40 
28 

a 

♦i 

12 

12 

15 

9 

1*1 

170 


1811. 

August. 


SurF^odti. 


to 

iHlingTIl 

to 


to 

16 

1 ** 

28 

21 

23 

25 

16 

20 

If 

20 

24 

20 

21 

23 

85 

9 

81 

91 

Id 

16 

6 

6 

«1 

5 

«1 

21 

21 

24 

29 

22 

75 

37 

43 

32 

40 

26 

28 

30 

30 

33 

31 

31 

4 

4 

♦1 

100 

45 

50 

45 

50 

52 

40 

45 

48 

53 

18 

16 

17 

it 

18 

15 

14 

15 

14 

16 

4 

*1 

3 

1 3 

6 

71 

7 

71 

7 

8 

26 

27 

28 

SO 

33 

20 

27 

28 

28 

30 

27 

20 

21 

28 

30 

24 

27 

28 

S3 

38 

48 

70 

75 

75 

80 

53 

50 

52 

52 

54 

20 

5 

10 

1 6 

7{ 

21 

19 

20 

18 

30 

2 

3 

31 

4 

5 

21 

3 

31 

5 

«1 

38 

35 

36 

35 

40 

91 

131 

15 

17 

1 J8 

10 

13 

15 

25 

26 

7 

6 

7 

7 

' 8 

5i 

3 

4 

61 

6 

16 

15 

17 

8 

13 

25 

25 

26 

39 

40 

*1 

19 

23 

16 

18 

171 

28 

SO 

40 

41 

30 

27 

30 

28 

30 

45 

44 

45 

34 

35 

30 

24 

26 

25 

27 

3 

*1 

31 

31 

4 

«1 

4 

5 

6 

7 

20 

8 

15 

10 

20 

13 

9 

10 

91 

10 

20 

12 

16 

12 

30 

7 

5 

6 

7 

8 

91 

9 

10 

5 

7- 

13 

11 

12 

8 

9 

*po 

200 

1 

220 

140 

320 
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MADRAS. 


ARTICLES, i^D FROM WHENCE. 

HOW SOLD. 

1809. 

August 

1810. 

September. 

1811. 

August 

Star Pagodas. 

Star Pagodas. 

Star Pagodas. 




from 

to 

from 

to 

from 

to 


^Ltnber *%%'%^r%%»v».Acheen 

Per candy«w 

61 

7 

7 

H 

54 

7 


Ditto white, fine Acheen v«v»v^v.v%w 

Xli tto »%%%%%»-%. 


,22 

so 

35 

mm 

55 

^ 

jAiFabic *<kw»%««>%*«]\^uscat 

Ditto.^v«^«% 


12 

8 

10 

mm 

11 

vfunis 

Benja]iiin««««»«««A.cheen 

Ditto»ww%.%<.% 

68 

60 

84 

100 

95 

msim 


Ditto .M^<^««.^Bencoolen *w*^^*^ 

13lttOv»»%vw»» 

58 

60 

80 

90 

55 

65 


Hine ^^^^^vw^Bussorah 

Dltt0««w%‘wv% 


260 

400 

450 

365 

440 


CsoIq ^%^v».v»%v»'v»Xiinfflan(i'v%-vv»%^%%w»-v<i 

Per roll 

n 

n 

8 

9 

6i 

8 


bilver l^iH^land 

I^ttOw%«/v%^vw 

H 

5 

5 

&i 

6 

64 


.^VJe 

Per hhd..ww<.^ 

34 

36 

28 

30 

22 

32 


A.i'mck %%*^'%v%*^C/oluiTibo 

Per leager^^ 

30 

31 

30 

32 

33 

34 


Brandy 

Per butt^^ 

250 

310 

250 

280 

ErM 

280 


Cider 


41 

5 

5 


H 

5 


a J fij 1 PHT! 

Per casc..^*^ 

14 

15 

14 

15 

14 

15 



Per dozen»w 

4{ 

5 

5 

6 

6{ 

6 


Cape wine ^^w^Cape 

Per leager*^ 

65 

70 

80 

85 

75 

80 


C 1 aret«^v'»>Mv% w«%E n^landv^'w%/v-»»v%%.»'»^ 

Per dozen^w 

13 

14 

12 

13 

15 

16 


Ditto %.w**^v^v^France 


8 

10 

9 

10 

9 

10 

LjlC|QurS«% ■ 

Dock %‘ww%%%^'w»G’Uernscy ^■^^x%<www% 

Ditto WW«.«.'%.W 

12 

13 

13 

14 

14 

15 

k 

Madeira year in India..^*,..^ 

Per pipcw^ 

130 

140 

150 

170 

ISO 

170 

w 

Ditto ditto 



175 

165 

180 

160 

180 


pitto ditto*^^™.-,^*.^ 

Ditto*^..^^ 


220 

200 

220 

190 

210 


pt^^to »%%»»%% diitO'%<%«^M.«/%«v*'%‘M«^ 

I)lttUw%«^'VW«/W 


300 

280 

.300 

2.30 

260 


l^iko dittO'%.%'%'%»%%.%^^<.^%/%»% 

Ditto**^.^w^ 

330 

350 

330 

350 

310 

330 


Ditto dittOv»»%%>%%^^^%^v» 

XIitto%*i*.%.»»»% 

380 

400 

380 

400 

360 

400 


Port wine %^%%%«Oporto 

Per dozens 

4 

7 

7 

8 

7 

7i 


Teneriffe wine Tencriffe 

Per pipe^^...^ 


100 

85 

95 


oa 


^ Copper platev%«JE)ngland««^vwvvM^ 

Per candy,.w 


110 

95 

105 


120 


Ditto sheeU««^v«England%vi^<^^%^^ 

ljlttO%w%%^.w»% 

115 

120 

102 

104 

no 

118 


«J apan %'%%%%%»»%%£ ngland.»»%>»%> 


109 

110 

100 

102 

95 

im 

* 


Gold ^^«^v«Eastward 

Per oz. 

9t*V 

lu 


11} 




Iron bar8‘»^^»v>^%^England%%%%%>»%%-v»v^%<» 

Per candyw.w 

23 

2Si 

21 

25 

n 

25 


Iron bolt «%%«««v%bingland^^%«^^%^%%vv%^ 


221 

23 

21 

25 

18 

25 


b lat bars ■»^%»%i»%%England'%.»-»^%<»v»v»v%%i% 

DittOv^vw^vw 

19 

20 

21 

25 

21 

24 


Iron hoops^««««England<^..^«^.»^«w.«« 


30 

35 

30 

35 

27 

29 

Metals 

Iron rod ^v^^^England^^v^v^^*^ 

m fraWMI 

26 

27 

28 

SO 

27 

28 


Lead, slieet ^«%Englandv%%^^v«««.^ 

ITr TfMWM 

26 

27 

29 

so 

28 

30 


bilver ^vvk^'v^^w^MLexico 

Per oz,^s^ 

i 

i 

i 

i 

4 

i 


C Denmark 

Per candy 

20 

22 

21 

30 

29 

30^ 


Steel «/%%%%'%%%«« **1 England 

Ditto..^v%^vw 

22 

23 

29 

30 

30 

37 


^ W estward 


15 

18 

14 

19 

18 

20 


*Pin, in slabs«%%«Eastward 

Per candyw.w 

45 

46 

60 

62 

Bl 

85 


Pm plates ^^vw^En^landv^wk^^^w^^*^ 

Per case..^w 

17 

18 

13 

14 

Bo 

12 


Tutenague,^..^China 

Per candy^ 

73 

75 

95 

102 


120 


Anchors ^■*'%'»v%%England»'»»'»»»*»»v»^«w% 

Per cwt.^ 

8i 

9 

9 

12 

8 

9 




12 

12i 

I4r 

18 

15 

16 


Canvas T^-»gmnd.i.i.T.im.i 

Per bolt*««% 

10 

' 11 

12 

14 

14 

15 

Naval 

Ditto .^^^.^v^^Bcnffal 

Ditto WWVW«M 

3 

3i 

5 

7 

5 

6 

Stores. 

Cordage 1 to5in.EngT[and.MM-%vw^v*v» 

Per cwt.«...««. 

10 

n 

14 

16 

15 

16 


Fitch ^i%%i»»%v»,v»^England%^%%»v»%vvw>.» 

Per barrelvw 

10 

n 

n 

13 

7 

8 


Tar — 


10 

11 

104 

124 

8 

. 10 


Twine »>vv.»»«>EnglanA>^,v»»^^ 

Per candy vw 

150 

180 

180 

"'T 

200 

166 

170 

Opmm v»^ w» v»vfc»vw» v% v^'wvvvw^ W estward www»v»»% 

Per 3 T 28 s*<w 

84 

25 

29 

30 

22 

24 












MAOMS. 


AimCLES, AND FROM WHENCE. 


1609 . I 1610 . 1611 . 

HOW SOLD Auguit. September. Augurt. 


Sur P«g<Kla«. Sur ra(jod»*«. Star Pajoda*. 


' Cinnamon ^e^Xeylon 20 oz. 

Cloves ..^^^Amboyna^w^^JDitto 
Linseed«%«««»««««£ngland %%«^%%%%%%%^%%| ?6r gall — 
Oils of«*««< Nutmegs «%«%v»««Aniboyna^«^*^««JPer iO oz. 

Sweet«v,^««vavv««£ngland«^««e^««.JPer dozened 
Turpentine «%*«England^««v^«vee^vA.'Per galL^w 
Wood %%%%%%«^%%%% Pegu %%»%%%%%%%%%%%%%%% 'Per cand\\a. 
Cheese Englandv%..%.*A.»*^JPer 

Hams England %%%%%%%%%%%%%%| 

Red lead ^^v^^^England iPer candy aa. 

White ditto »«««England '««va»% *«««««%* OlttOv»*«««»% 
Oilman's ^ Black «««««««««^England««»^a^*^IPer keg *««« 
stores* I B1 ue »% v»%%»%%»%'»a»% E ngland»»%»%»»»%» Ditto %%%%%%%-% 
I Green ^*%*^e.A.v^England Diito«%%«%vva 

Red %%%%%% v^v%v%v% England pitto..^ %%%%%| 


I \ elloW ^^a^^^va^.aEngland^^^’Vei^v 

^ ^Vhite »»%%»%v»vfcEngland<»»%»*»» 
Quicksilver 

Sandal wood v%v%v%e^***^.*«.Malftbar*A^*%% 
Sajjo 

Sticklac e^Uv»%»»%*»a»» 

Q.|i Raw CastooryvkChina 

SUk •— I Kadnagore Bengol^^, 

' Cardamums Pegu %%%%V» %%%>%% 

Cinnamon v*v»v%Ceylon%*%v*%*%e 

CaSsia»*w%vM^*«%«China vevevevee 

Cloves »»»»v»»'»%lVIoluccas %%«%« 
Spices w»va * Atace *%*%*.%•♦%%»% Amboy na*»»*% 
Nutmegs 

Spices*^ %^v» %%%%%% Malabar*^«%vM 
Ditto ««««,«v«««veMal 8 y Coast « 
Ditto »»»%»%»»»»»%Pinang »»%%»»% 
Sugar »»»»»»»»%<» v»»»»%»%ei^>%»e»»BengaX*»v»%%%%% 
Batavia 


Turmeric 
DittO) Curry 

Terra Japonica^M^v. 


Northward , 
v%v%Northw 8 rd , 
^Bengal 
A Malabar^ 
C P egu»v»*»» 


Wax 

Cochineal 

Corks 

Ale in bottles.««««%e^. 
Tobacco, shag 
Ditto, pigtail*e^«v««vi 
Shot, patent 
Vinew 
Lca^ 

Tea, black 
Ditto, green ««««^. 


Northward 
(Westward ^ 
.»»»»»%»»%%England»%%^*< 

.^^^A^^w^Englandv^e^ 

.v«vw«««%M£nglaiid««««%. 

i^v%wv*%v»%%Englandv»v«v 

.^..e^^^^England^w^ 

(%%%%wv%%*^England»%%%%< 

>vkw«%v*»«England%%%«v 


jDittft*w*,v 2 i 
kDitto«,^««« 31 
* Per pecul v. 'tS 

.Per candy.. 30 

. Ditto........ 9 

. Ditto...^... 30 

. Per maund 40 

. Ditto........ 43 

. Per candy.. 95 

.Per maund IS 

. Per candy.. 60 

.Per maund 13 

. Ditto.....vM. 187 

. Ditt o ........ 87 

.Per candy.. 18 

. Dltt 0 . .r... . .. 16 

. Ditto...... . . 16 

. DittOv*...... 29 

. DittOvA...... 16 

. Ditto»...vM. 10 

. Ditto.A.>..v. . b 

. Ditto..t%«*«« 9 

. Ditto........ 20 

. Ditto.iM..... 10 

. Ditto.... . . %. 85 

. Ditto........ 73 

. Ditto........ 77 

. Per Ib.....^. 5 

. Per ^oss .. i 

.Per dozen.. 2 l 

. Per lb*...... i 

. Ditto........ I 1 

. Per cwt. 

. Per gallon^ i 
. Per candy.. 26 


IJ IJ 

8 t 7 

9 5 

2 f 21 

91 ) 16 

1 iV 

32 ^ [ 28 * 
42 60 

7 9 

8{ lOJ 

12 i 13 

21 2i 

3 21 

4 6 

40 70 

60 '16 

91 13 

31 30 

45 38 

45 :«) 

100 100 

20 18 

62 70 

16 10 

200 60 

88 30 

19 19 

17 17 

17 17 

291 17 

17 


22 17 

101 8 

86 67 

74 68 

76 68 

6 i 4 { 

i i 

3 21 

V 1 

J 

9 8 } 

I 4 

26 28 


11 2 

13 14 

tV a 

i * 

30 32 

60 as 


13 14 

2 21 

21 3 

4 41 

80 a 5 

30 86 

17 20 

16 19 

60 66 

26 60 

96 100 

26 30 

67 75 

91 10 { 

70 75 

26 28 

17 19 

17 19 

16 18 

17 19 

31 33 

12 16 

4 6 

9 10 

16 19 

81 9 

66 66 

60 62 

00 62 

61 61 

i * 

21 3 

* i 

i i 

81 9 

1 I 

28 29 

1 I u 


iniib^s. 


St 

PRICE CURRENT OP PRECIOUS STONES AT MADRAS. 





1809. 

1810. 

1811. 




August. 

September. 

August. 


DIAMONDS. 

HOW SOLD. 



— 

— 






Star Pagodas. | 

Star Pagodas | 

Star Pagodas. 




from 

to • 

from 

to 

from 

to 


' 6 in 1 manga]inw^%wwww«%%wv^ 

Per mang..Mi 

12 

14 

13 

18 

14 

19 


5 in 1 

Oitto 

14 

20 

15 

20 . 

16 

20 


4 in 1 

Ditto »»»»%»%% 

20 

22 

IS 

20 

17 

21 

Xlftw 

3 in 1 d 1 

Ditto %%»»%.%»» 

25 

30 

16 

22 

19 

22 


2 in 1 

Ditto WW»%»WV» 

30 

35 

32 

35 

34 

39 


1 in 1 

Ditto »%W%W%V» 

30 

100 

SO 

100 

35 

90 


3 to 8 in 1 ditto 

Ditto 

22 

32 

25 

30 

30 

35 


9 to 20 ditto 

Ditto %%wvw%w% 

22 

32 

25 

30 

30 

35 


21 to 60 dittOa^^^^ww.^,^ 

Ditto 

22 

32 

25 

30 

SO 

35 


1 in 1 ditto »%%»»% vv»w»»^v»w» 

Ditto vivv^vi 

30 

60 

30 

45 

35 

50 


1 in ditto 

Ditto %»»%*»»» 

40 

100 

40 

50 

40 

50 


1 in 2 ditto 

Ditto 

40 

160 

100 

120 

100 

130 


1 in 3 ditto — * 

Ditto 

no 

310 

200 

250 

200 

280 


fl in 2 ditto 

Ditto V«%%«.VM 

11 

15 

15 

21 

16 

22 


1 in 1| 

Ditto 

10 

13 

12 

14 

IS 

15 


1 in 1 ditto 

Ditto W%V»%Wl 

9 

10 

9 

11 

10 

12 

Rough 

] in t ditto 

Ditto 

8 

9 

8 

9 

9 

10 


3 in 1 ditto 

Ditto 

7 

7i 

7 

8 

8 

84 


5 in 1 ditto w^»4www%%wv>wv>w^ 

Ditto %%%<»%%*%. 

61 

7 

6 

7 

7 

7i 


^ Small %%»■»*%%% 

Ditto w.»»»v»v» 

5 

H 

5 

64 

6 

64 


PEARLS. 








1 

Ist sort anny 

Per chow %% 

10 

15 

10 

16 

10 

13 


2d ditto kyer%wva«^«v.w%%w%w« 

X}lttO 

3 

6 

4 

6 

5 

8 

1st sort 

3d ditto samoodogumvavaw% 

Ditto »wwwv»%% 

5 

6 

3 

4 

4 

5 


4th ditto ardasamoodogum 

Ditto 

3 

4 

n 

3 

3 

34 

1 

' 1st sort annyvadivee^va^^^ 

Ditto 

6 

10 

8 

12 

8 

13 

2d class 

2d ditto rasyvadivee 

Ditto %«%««%«* 

4 

4i 

4 

5 

5 

6 

1 

3d ditto samroyamvadivee 

Ditto 

2 

8i 

3 

4 

34 

4 

1 

' Ist ditto kooroogaloo 

Perkalangoo 

6 

9 

12 

15 

16 

20 

3d class 

2d ditto ditto 

Ditto W%W.»%%»W 

4 

6 

7 

10 

8 

12 

1 

3d ditto ditto %%w»v%v>w%%ww%w» 

Ditto «%«%%%«« 

2 

3 

5 

6 

6 

7 

1 

" 1st 

Per seer %%«% 

80 

100 

100 

105 

120 

130 

Soor «««%%« H 

2d ditto 

Ditto 

60 

80 

70 

80 

70 

80 

1 

.3d ditto 

Ditto 

50 

, 60 

50 

60 

60 

70 


RUBIES. 








8 weighing 1 gold or Tanjore fanain*.^ 

Per corge 

1 

3 

If 

3 

1 

3 

6 ditto«^i 


Ditto %^»»V»WV 

1 

5 

3 

6 

24 

5 

5 ditto.^ 



1 

6 

4 

8 

34 

• 7 

4 dittijOwwwv 


Ditto vwwww««% 

2 

10 

6 

10 

6f 

9 

9 

3 dittow^i 

11 wa'iuxa'*-inaa-i\axii- t i n l l 


3 

15 

8 

15 

8 

10 

14 

^2 dittOw«w*i 

.lHVlIllllrviliaiiiiixinii^^ LUtlH. 

Ditto 

3 

SO 

10 

40 

sr 

1 ditto 




4 

50 

10 

50 

11 

So 

Eihwdds 

Per nd^ » 

2 

20 

2 

25 

2 

25 





CUSTOM HOUSE BEGULATIONS. 

The following rules and regulations for levying duti^ on commerce were enacted by the Governor in 
Council, to take effect, and be in force on and after October 1, 1B03. 

A duty shall be levied on goods imported or exported by sea at the Port of MadrUi under t^e re^ 
strictions and provisions contained in these regulations, 

A tariff of the average market wholesale prices of all commodities sbidl be established on the most 
equitable grounds, and on the most accurate information. The tariff shall be open at the Custom House to 
the inspection of all persons during the hours of business, which are from ten o'clock in the morning till 
four o'clock in the afternoon, Sundays excepted. 


IMPORT DUTIES. 

The duty on articles (except beetle, tobacco, ganjah, bang, and goodauck) imported 
on British vessels, or on vessels Monging to the native inhabitants of the British territories 
in India, or to subjects of the native powers of Asia, shall be levied on the value of such 
articles, computed at the tariff prices, at the rate g per cent 

The duty on articles (except as above) imported on American vessels, shall be levied on 
the value of such articles, computed at the tariff prices, at the same rate as on articles im- 
ported in British vessels, conformable to the 13th article of tlie treaty with America, dated 
November 19, 1794 6 ditto. 

The duty on articles (except as above) imported on foreign vesseb (American vessels 
excepted), or from foreign settiements, shall be levied on the Value of such articles, com- 
puted at the tariff prices, at the rate of 8 ditto. 

The duty on grain imported at Madras (except from Bengal) on vessels of all nations, 
shall be levied at the rate 3 ditto. 

The duty on beetle, tobacco, ganjah, hang, and goodauck imported by sea, iludl be levied at the 
rates hereunder specified, cu. 

On beetle-nut, at the rate 1 fanam per bundle of 400 leaves. 

On tobacco of dU kinds 5 ditto per viss. 

On ganjah.^.^.....^.....^ ditto. 

A notification shall be sent by the Collector of Customs, through the Master Attendant, to the Cork 
manders of all ships coming into the roads, requiring them to transmit a true and complete manifest of all 
the goods and merchandise laden on board, agreeable to an established printed form. 

The Commander, or Supercargo, of every vessel iinporting, shall deliver in bis manifest at the office 
of the Collector of Customs ; and in cases in which the Collector or bis Deputy sliall consider it to be ne- 
cessary, he shall annex the following form of aii: affidavit to the maniiest, which shall be sworn to before 
a Justice of the Peace. 


^ ‘Commander iff the ship maketb oath and saith, that the mmexed manifeit, to the 

best of his knowledge and belief, contains a true and just account of all goods and merchandise imported 
on die iaid^iipi into Madras Roads, on his acoount, er on account of the owners; and thaithe sums 
^written opposite to the articles, an .the true and just prime coit.^ 

When the above forms shall have been observed, permits shall be granted to t);e goods, under 
the signature of the Collector of Customs, or <ff his I^uty. 



Mjy>BAS. 




• No articles shall be shipped or landed without a permit granted as above described. 

Any merchandise landed, or attempted to be landed, before the manifests shall have been^ regularly 
entered at the office of the Collector of Customs, and a permit obtained; and all goods or merchandise 
landed, or attempted to be landed, that may not have been inserted in the manifest, shall be charged with 
double duty; or in the event of its being proved to the satisfaction of the Board of Revenue, that the goods 
were attem[>ted to be landed with a view of defrauding the Customs, they shall be liable to confiscation. 

All goods (except such as may be shipped or landed on account of the Honourable Company) shall 
be shipped or landed at the ghaut opposite to the Custom-house. Goods or packages shipped from, or landed 
at any other place, shall be charged with double duty. 

All officers of Government having orders to ship or land goods, stores, or other articles, the property 
of the Honourable Company, shall apply to the Collector of Customs for a permit to land or ship such 
goods, stores, or other articles, and shall furnish to the Collector an invoice of the whole of the articles 
which may be shipped or landed under such permit. 

All goods (except belonging to the Company) on being landed, shall be immediately brought to the 
Custom-house; and when required to be passed, a written application in the following form shall be made 
for that purpose to the Collector of Customs. Applications made in any other form will not be attended to. 

To the Collector of Customs, 

Please to permit the under-mentioned goods to pass the Custom-house on account of 

Sir, 

Madras, 181 Your obedient Servant, 


Date. 


Name of 
Vessel. 

Under what 

Colours. 

Whence 

imported.' 

Sorts of 

Goods. 

Quantity 

of Goods. 

Rates. 

Total Value. 

1 

1 





N. B. These are to be left blank, and filled up 
from the public tariffi 


If the duty on the goods specified in the application, shall have been paid, or satisfactoiy security given 
for the payment, the Collector of Customs, or his Deputy, shall subjoin his permit to weigh,'* or << exa- 
mine," or if no duty shall be chargeable, to ** pass'* such goods. 

Goods attempted to be conveyed away from the Custom-house without a permit, or goods differing 
from those specified in the permit, attempted to be carried away under such permit, shall be charged with 
double duty; or in the event of its being proved to the Board of Revenue that the goods were attempted 
to be carried away, with an intention of defrauding the Revenue, such goods shall be liable to confiscation. 

Beetle, tobacco, ganjah, bang, and goodauck, smuggled, or attempted to be smuggled, shall be liable 
to seizure, and to confiscation, or to double duty, as may be determined by the Board of Revenue on a 
consideration of the case. . 

The duty on liquors, or other articles of merchandise imported, which shall be stated to be sour or 
damaged, shall be levied at the rates prescribed, on the amount of the sales by public aoction at the 
Custom-house; provided the importer shall consent to the sale of such liquors, or other articles of mer- 
chandise, otherwise on th^ value computed at the tariff prices. 






UMOlLiS. 


m 

AU piece-goodi iiBpo^ ulei shall be stamped by the Collector of Customs with the Com- 
pany's mark; piece-foods offered for sale, or found wi^ut such stamp, shall be liable to ftnwflfi Mitlftn, 

Piede-goo^ Imported in bales packed, and screwed for re-exportation, shall not be opened for the 
purpose of bibg stamped, as presvibed by the foregoing section, profkled that a correct sUtement 
of the contents of eadi bale presented to the Collector of Customs, and the truth of such itate- 
be sworn to before a magistrate by the owner, if on the spot, or by the parties to whom such 
gdods are consigned. When such statement shall hare been presented and authenticated, as abore 
prescribed, the import duties shall be levied at the established rates. 

Persons who, having entered and passed bales for re-exportation, may afterwards wish to sell such goods 
by retail, shall apply to the Collector of Customs to chop each piece. The Collector of Customs, on such 
application, shall stamp such goods free of charge. 

\4 The following articles shall be exempt from the payment of duty:— 

I. Goods, the property of the Honourable Company, on the production of a certificate to that effect 

II. Copper purchased at the Company's sales at any of the other Presidencies in India, if sold on the 
condition of being exempt from the payment of duty. 

IIL Sugar, the manufacture of the Company's territories, subject to the Presidency of Fort 8t 
George, on the production of a satisfactory certificate to that effect. 

IV. Arrack and rum, the manufacture of Bengal. 

V. Treasure, bullion, jewels, and precious stones. 

VI. Horses. 

VII. Grain imported from Bengal. 

The Collector shall nevertheless register the amount of such goods imported free of duty. 

The Head Assistant to the Collector of the Customs shall supply gunny bags for the landing of grain 
imported in bulk, and shall charge for the use of such bags, at the r|te of two fanams for every twenty-five 
bags of grain imported. 

The Collector of Customs may receive and lodge in the yard or warehouse of the Custom any goods 
or articles of merchandise imported, and shall grant receipts on application for ail goods landed from 
ships, and so lodged i^ tiie Custom-house. The Collector of Customs shall be held responsible for deli- 
vering from the Custom-house all g^s, for which receipts shall have been so granted. 

If goods shall remain longer seven days in the yard or warehouse of the Cuitom-houie, such 
goods shall be liable to a charge for godown, or warehouse rent, at the following rates: 

TABLE OF GODOWN RENT. 


Bales of Funjum cloth«>.«««^per month«» 
Ditto cotton, each j candy «««*««%«ditto«%v« 
Ditto taffaties of 120 piece8«««%«i^itto-«%« 
Ditto raw silk, size in proportion ditto-*** 
Opium, per chat v**v.*****L*****«»*ditto*«^ 
Chests of indigo, each **»*********%*ditto**** 
Ditto wine, 12 dozen each **v****ulitto*M« 

Wine or arrack, per ppe or leager ditto**** 
Rice, per bog ********»****%*».)****%^i*di t to**** 

Saltpetre, ditto 

Ghee, per candy**********, aiitto**** 

^^luUies, ditto **.***********,***, *****ditta 


p. F. c. 

0 30 0- 

0 16 0 
0460 
0 46 0 
0 16 0 
0 12 0 
0 12 0 

0 32 0 

1 19 0 
0 60 
0 80 
0 40 0 
0 24 0 


P. F. C. 

Tamarinds, per candy ******per month**** 0 24 0 
Hlng, ^tto**************i**************ditio**** 0 44 0 

Dry cocoa-nut, ditto ****************dttto**** 0 24 0 


Oil, 

Data, per candy 
Sugar, dil 
Ivory, 

Tea, ditto 



0 24 0 
0 40 0 
0 44 0 
0 24 0 
0 24 0 


Chinarool,perchatorbox*«******dit«o**** 0 40 0 
Brimstone, per caiid y ****************ditto*u* 0 40 0 
Iron and copper, ditto **************ditto**** 0 30 0 
All other dry goods, ditto *******.*%ditto**** 0 24 0. 



IfAlbRAS. 


^|0 

No pockageSj baks, chests, or parcels of goods of anjr kind, shall be reeeifed into the godowns/ unless 
marked or numbered, and no receipt shall be granted for any packages not marked or nunibM^. 

All goods which may not be cldmed and cleared out of the Custom-house within forty days, shall be 
liable to be advertised, and sold by public auction, under the orders of the Board of Revenue. The amounl 
proceeds of the sale, after deducting the duty, and charges of the warehousing, shall be given to the propiietar. 

In the event of the owner not being on the spot, the amount realized from the sales of the 
after deducting the charges of warehousing, and the duty, shall be retcuned in deposit for a period of twefi^e 
months; after which period, should not the owner of the goods, nor any person duly empowered on his 
part, have appeared to claim the amount of the proceeds of the sale of such goods, it shall be carried to 
the account of the Honourable Company. 

An account of all private packages received w delivered from the warehouse of the Custom-house, 
shall be kept by the Collector of Customs, and publication shall be made by him* from time to time in the 
Ci^overnment Gazette of all unclaimed packages. * 

The Collector of Customs shall pass at his discretion, free of duty, the baggage of individuals arriving 
on ships from England, on a written application being presented, specifying the number and description of 
packages, provided he shall be satisfied that no articles contained therein are intended for sale, but that 
the whole are bond Jide for the private use of the parties. 

The exemption from the payment of duty shall in like manner be extended to private baggage arriv- 
ing from any port in India; but the exemption must in such cases be understood to be strictly confined to 
articles bona Jide private baggage. Goods imported in the piece, such as long-cloth, muslin, &c. and all 
articles not of the description of private baggage, shall be charged with duty at the established rate. 

The importation of the following articles is prohibited ; and such articles imported without authority, 
shall, on proof tliereof, be confiscated. 

I. Articles comprised by law in the exclusive trade of the Honourable Company. 

II. Articles the importation of which is prohibited by Act of Parliament. 

III. Militaiy stores of all descriptions. 

Goods transshipped in the roods, shall be charged with the same rate of duty which such goods would 
have been liable to, if imported. tjf * 

Application for permits for transshipping goods, shall be made to tlie Collector of Customs in the fol 
lowing form: applications made in any other form shall not be attenlM^ to. 

To the Collector of Customs, 

Please permit the under-mentioned goods to be transshipped on account pf 

Sir, 

Madras, 181 Your obedient Servant, 


Prom 

Date. ivhat I Colours. 
Vessel. 


Prom 

whence. 



Whither 

Colol 



Quantity Rates 



The permit for transshipping goods, signed by the Collector of Customs, shell be sufficient authority to 
the Master Attendant for supplying boats to transship such goods. 

Goods fransshipped witlwut permissioii firit obtained from the Cciflectwr cif Customi, or shipped, or • 
eitmpted to be shipped upon any other vessdb than that for which they may have been passed,’ shall be 
Chained with doul^ duty; or in the event of its being proved to the satMhetion of the Board of Revenue, 
thot the goods were so transshipped, or shipped 0n another vessel than that specified in the permit, such 
goods shall be liable to confiscation. 










uasistkA 


EXPORT DUTIES- 

All goods intended for exportaiioni sludl be reguUrlj entered at the Cuitonii4»Ottie» and aiipilcation 
be nude in fte/oUowing ibrmi for permission to ship such goods. 

To lie CoUtctor of Cuatama* 

Please to permit to be exported tbe under-^nientioned goods on aa'ount of 
181 Sir, your obedient Servant, 


Date. 

No. and 
Nature of 
Packages. 

Name of 
Vesiel. 

Under what 
Colour8. 

Whither 

bound. 

Sorts of 
Goods* 

Rates of Ma- 
nufacture or 
Produce. 

Quantity of 
Goods* 

Kates. 








These to be filled up 
from the tariff. 


Applications not conformable to the above form, shall not be attended to. 

Goods exported on foreign vessels (American vessels excepted) shall be charged with an export duty 
on the value of such goods, computed at the tariff prices, at the rate of 2 per cent. 

Goods expoi:ted on British or American vessels, or on vessels belonging to native inhabitants of the 
British territories in India, or to subjects of native powers of Asia, shall be exempt from the payment of 
duty; such goods shall nevertheless be registered by the Collector of Customs, and their value computed 
at the tariff prices. 

Goods attempted to be shipped without a regular permit on British or American vessels, or on vessels 
belonging to native inhabitants of the British territories, or to subjects of the native powers of Asia, shall 
be charged with an export duty of 6 per cent, on tiie value computed at the tariff prices. 

Goods attempted to be shipped on foreign vessels (American vessels except^) without a regular 
permit, or goods differing from those specified in the permit, attempted to be carri^ away, or to be shipped 
under such permit, shall be charged with duty at the rate of eight per cent.; or in the event of its Mng 
proved to the satisfaction of the Board of Revenue, that the goods were so attempted to be shipped, with a 
view of defrauding the revenue, such goods shall be liable to confiscation. 

Whenever go^ shall be stopped, on the ground of their being liable to confiscation, the Collector 
of Customs shall submit the case, without delay, to the Board of Revenue for their decision. 

The Board of Revenue are ^powered, in cases in which they may see reason to do so, to impose a 
fine on parties offending against this regulation in Ihntfif confiscating the goods of such parties so offending, 
in the manner prescribdl. ^ 

The Collector of Customs is empowered to levy a commission of five per cent, on the amount of the 
duty collected on goods imported or exported, and upn tbe amount of duty computed on goods imported 
or exported, free of duty, on the same principles as if the goods were liable to the payment of such duty; 
and in cases m which (^kkIs shall become ItsUe to be charged vrith additional duty, the Colketor is 
empowered to levy a commission on the amount of such additional duty. 

The anuwt of the commisiion shall be divided between the CoDector and bis Deputy in the propor- 
tion of three-^hs to the Collector, and two^jfUis to the Deputy CoDector. 

Vot.II. I 













MADRAS. 


The following articles are declared to be exempt, both from the payment of duty and of oommiMion. 

I. Treasure imported or exported. 

II. Horses imported or exported. 

HI. Goods the property of the Honourable Company. 

No individuals shall be exempted fit>m the payment of duties established by this regulation, unless by 
a iqpecial order from the Governor in Council. 

The Collector of Customs shall require from Commanders of all vessels exporting, previously to grant- 
ing port-clearances, true and complete manifests of the cargoes of such vessels; and if he considers it to 
be necessary, shall require such Commanders to make oath to the truth of such manifests. 

Port-clearances shall be granted to tlie Commanders of all vessels clearing out from the port of Madras, 
provided the Commanders shall have furnished the manifests required by the foregoing section, and 
produce the certificate of the Boat-Paymaster that all charges in that department have been paid. 

The Collector of Customs is empowered t^ charge for his own benefit, 

P. F. p. 

For every port-clearance, on every vessel, except paddy boatSw«^.>..^..wvv««i^« 1 24 0 
For every paddy 0 20 Oi 

For every bale imported or exported in foreign vessels (American vessris 

and shall not deliver the port-clearance until such charge shall have been paid. 

Goods which may have been imported declaredly for re-exportation, previously to the publTcation 
of this regulation, shall on re-exportation within the prescribed period of nine months from the date of 
their importation, be entitled to a drawback of the whole duty paid on importation, conformably to the 
provisions of the existing regulations. 

Official bills shall be given by the Collector of Customs for all charges made by him, whether for 
duties, warehousing, commission, or for port-clearances, and generally for all charges made by him 
under this regulation. 

All goods which may be confiscated by order of the Board of Revenue, shall be sold by public 
auction at the office of the Collector of Customs. 

The proceeds of the sales of goods confiscated by order of the Board of Revenue, or the amount of the 
fine which they may order to be levied in lieu of confiscating the goods, shall be divided as follows, viz: 
one fiilh between the Collector of Customs and his Deputy, in the proportion of two thirds to the former, 
and one third to the latter : two fifths to the person or persons on whose information the seizure of the 
goods may have been made, and two fifths to the Honourable Company. 

Tabh of Exchange for the Adju$tmnU of the Customs at Madras, 


COUNTRIES. 

Great Britain 

Denmark 

France 

France 

Spam 

Portugal and Madeira ^ 
China 


.^^^.^Pound sterling*^.^ 
>^w»»%%<»Rix-dollar 
,««*w.«Livre toumoisSLw 
..%%%^Mauritiu8 livre 
^>««.M.^pani8h dollar 


RATE or EXCHANOE. 

^At 2 pagodas 21 fanains.. 

2 1 fanams each. 

^24 for S pagodas 3. 

^48 for 3 pagodas 3. 

.wJkt 28 fanams 40 cash each. 
35 fatianii 30 cash each. 
1 pag«^ 


Mmisulipatam Swamy pagoda pagoda, 4 lanams, 40 cash. 



II 


Ameriesh cvrFenej to be cwTerted into poundi iterling M foUovn: • 

New England and Virginia multipljing by three and dividing by four. 

New York multiplying by nine and dividing by uxteen. 

PenMylTania>»».>v»^.«»v^»» ^ >>»>>>.w^^.»»».»>^^ multiplying by three and dividing by five. 
South Carolina and Georgia v.»»>v.%»»v^«»»».ww»v»» b y deducting the 97th part 


REGULATIONS FOR THE BEACH DEPARTMENT. 


The Mowing are extracted from the general regulations for this department, beingUiose winch are 
It essential to ships vLuting this settlonent 

The Master-Attendant is responsible in the first instance fer all losses by theft or entiieMlement on 
ird the boats. 

No master or owner of a vessel shall employ his own boat in landing goods, so long as the 
ister-Attendant shall be able to supply him with boats from the number kept up for the service of the 
t; but whenever it may happen that the Master-Attendant shall be unable to comply with any demand 
boats, any owner or master of a vessel shall, on representation of the fact to the Board of Trade, be 
liberty, with their' sanction, to employ his own Wt in unloading hh vessel, subject to no other 
Illations but those estaUidied at the Sea Customer's Office respecting duties and port<learances, the 
cles of ballast, water, and tarpawlings excepted; but no Captain or owner shall be at liberty to let out 
boat for hire, under any pretence sdiatsoevec, for the service of uiy other vessel. 

As much delay and inconvenience have been experienced from vessels anchoring at too great a dis- 
ce, any vessel that may anchor farther from the shore than in eight fathoms water, will not be entitled 
mats for any other purpose than water and provisions, unless on the approach of bad weather, when it 
;ht be considered unsafe to anchor nearer to the shore, and in such ease double boat-hire to be charged, 
greater number of boats to be allotted to any ship tlian she is able to keep constantiy employed, of 
:ch the Master-Attendant u to be the judge. 

No goods or property whatever to be landed or shipped after six o'clock P. M.; and in case of any 
iation from this regulation, the risk and responsibility to be on the proprietor. 

HATES OF BOAT-HIRE. 


The following are the esMlished rates of boat-hire to be charged in future, ew. 





For each trip to vessels in 



15 fanams. 
10 ditto. 


All double trips to be charged as such, and transshipping to be at the rate of a trip in the North 
ds, and the Boat-Paymaster to charge double hire to such as .lay at too great a disjipce from shore. 
For every boat employed on a Sunday, an additional charge to the above of 7 fanams. 

Penoni transshipping goods in the roads, to be dtarged with the hire of the boat to and from the 
h* in addition to the rate above mentioned, which is defrayed by the employer of the boat. 

For stores transported by sea from the Marine-yard to the Beach-house, he. the sanw rate of hire to 
mid as for a boat mnployed in the South Roads. 

Boats receiving or ddivering articles at the back of the surfs, ore to be charged frdl boat-hire. 
For «in pp n g and landing to and from the King's ships, when lying in m&ee than eight fhthomi water, 
lie boaMdre is to be charged. 
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Boats going from any part to the north of the soothenunost line of buHdingSy nearest to the North 
Esplanade^ to vessels lying to the southward of the N. E. angle of the fort, that is, when such vessel lies 
from this last situation to the southward of the fort, in the same manner of bearing, the boats arc to be 
paid the hire of one trip and a half for each trip ; likewise from the beach-house to vessels lying to the 
S. E. angle of the fort, a trip and a quarter for each trip. 

Vessels only lying to the north of the southernmost line of buildings nearest to the North Esplanade, 
are to be considered as lying in the North Road. Vessels also lying to the southward of this line, are to 
be considered as lying in the South Road, and subject to the hire of the latter situation* 

Vessels in the North Road, with an exception to those commanded by Eur<q[>eans, and of whatever de- 
scription lying without seven fathoms, are to be charged the hire of one North Road trip and a half for each 
trip ; likewise when lying in 7| fathoms water, the hire of two North Road trips, which latter is about 
equal to the hire with which vessels are charged in the South Road, when l 3 ring in this last depth of water. 

Vessels commanded by Europeans, and lying in the North Road, to be charged as has been usual, the 
hire of vessels that lie in the South Road. 

CHARGES FOR BALLAST. 

Each load of ballast is to consist of 120 baskets of sand. The baskets to be compared with a muster 
basket at the Master Attendant's, and a seal or chop affixed to each, and no other made use of. The 
prices are as follow, viz. 

For eveiy boat load of ballast delivered in the South Road 4 fanams. 

For in the North Road 3 ditto. 

over and above the rate of boat hire already notified. 

EXPENCES OF WATERING. 

Each boat load of water to consist of two tons, or four butts, sent off full. The water to be of the 
best quality. The price of each boat load of water to be 55 fanams 40 cash. 

The great distance that vessels now lay from the place of watering, by their removal opposite to the 
new Custom-house, will render it necessary for their moving opposite the waterhig-place to receive this 
article, which will not be sent on board in any other situation in or near the roads, unless they are in 

absolute distress for it, in which case to pay an additional half trip of 7 fanams SO cash, for vessels 

commanded by Europeans ; and 4 fanams 75 cash, for vessels commanded by natives, for each trip. 

For eyerj water cask not sent back by the returning boat, the Owner or Master to pay the Master 
Attendant a fine, at the rate of four fanams each day it may be detained on board any vessel ; and for 
every water or liquor butt not landed before the delivery of the port clearance, the Owner or Master to 
pay the Master Attendant eight pagodas, and for every puncheon or gang cask four pagodas. 

. In order to obviate complaints respecting the unnecessary detention of boats alongside of vessels, and 
of their being imperfectly manned, &c. a printed paper will be lodged at the Sea-Customeris office, to be 
ddivered to every commander upon his taking out the certificate granted, on swearing to his manifest, as 
prescribed by the regulations for levying customs: the above-menUoned printed paper to be sent on board 
previously to the landing or receiving of the cargo, for the purpose of being filled up and signed tho 
officer commanding on board. When the vessels shall be ready for departure, tho laid paper is to be deli* 
vered to the S^-Customer, who is directed not to grant a poitdeara&ce until the above be complied witl^; 
the paper to be forwarded imm^iately by the Sea-Customer, to the Secretary to the Board of Trade. 
No boat to be detained alongside any vessel more than an hour, or to be entitled to douMe hire^ and all 
responsiffility to be on the commander or commanffing officer of such vessel. 
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LIGHTHOUSE DUES. 


In the 1796 n Ugfathooie waa erected on the Ezdtenge in Fort St George, which b of eiten> 
tiid terrice to ships condng into the roads in the night; it is 90 feet above the level of thf sea at Mgh 
water, and mty be seen fhun tbe mastdiead of an East Indtoman dwve eight leagdes. 

The following table of ratesis established towards defeaying the charges of it 


Slups or vesselsw 


Oittov 



Dittov 

Ditto. 



Ditto. 

DittOv 


jO tons and under 
60 to 100 tons 
100 to 800 ditto 
800 to SOO ditto 
300 to 400 ditto 
400 to 300 ditto 
300 to 600 ditto 
600 to 700 ditto 
700 to 800 ditto 
800 to 900 ditto 
900 and upwards 


wa»a»%a^ia4ai%%%ww^a<»w» 



iiMfoda. 
I ditto. 

.1 ditto, 
ditto, 
ditto. 
.8t ditto, 
ditto, 
ditto. 

.4 ditto. 

.4{ ditto, 
ditto. 


No vessels to pay for the lights more than twice during the year. 


SALVAGE OF ANCHORS. 

The following regulations are established in regard to anchors vriien received. 

That the anchors when received, be delivered as directed to the Boat-Paymaster. 

That they remain exposed to public view six months, to give the owners a fair opportunity of iden- 
tifying their pnperty ; and further to facilitate this object, that one pagoda per cwt. be idlowed to tbe divers 
and catamaran people for each anchor, if brought on shore with its st^ and remuning part of the cable ( 
but that half a pagoda only per cwt. be allowed if brought on shore without the stock and remaining part 
of the caUe, or if otherwbe defaced. 

That the Boat-Paymaster keep a register of all anchors reported to him to be lost, particulariaing 
the day of tbe report, with thedate of recovery, and all expences to which the owner is lidble. 

That sttdi register be opened at the Boat-Paymaster's office for general inspection. 

The usual salvage to beallowed to the Master-Attendant on all such anchors as may be returned to 
the owners. 

The Master-Attendant to be answerable for the full value of the anchor, provided its owner can satisfy 
the Board of Trade that the buoy had been cut off, or any other fraud committed by the divers, catama- 
ran men, or any person subordinate to tbe Master-Attendant’s office. 

For every anchor returned to its owner, the Master-Attendant is to pay out of his salvage one pagoda 
per cwi to be divided equally amongst the divers and catamaran'pe(ple. 

For every unijaimoii anchor finmd in the road, the Honourable C omp a ny to pay the uaual hire to the 
divert and catamaran peopde. 

RATES OP COOLEY-HIRE. 

A bandy drawn I 7 four boOodES Sftaami. 

Ditto by two dit to --——— — 6 ditto. 

Acooleyload 1 ffitto. 



MAI»IAS. 




HIRE OF PALANQUIN BEARERS. 

2 0 0 
2 11 20 

1 33 60 

2 0 0 

0 1 0 

N. B. Two pagodas a month being exclusively a held pay, b understood to be in lieu of batta and 
fdl other demands; and bearers at the Presidency are entitled to demand no higher pay than one pagoda 
and three-quarters per month. 


A set of bearers on field service, each per month 


^Pagodas 


A set of bearers at the Presidency, each ditto . 

Head bearer, ditto . 

A set of bearers at the Presidency, batta on travelling days only, each 
per day^^*^..^ 


WAGES USUALLY ALLOWED TO SERVANTS. 


Cook < 

Pantryman % 

2 Watermen* 

Necessary “man%**%*%****%**< 
2 Peons < 


‘ month 5 pagodas. 
8 ditto. 

4 ditto. 
.«each 2 ditto. 
^****each 5 ditto. 


Palanquin rent****w**v***per month 4 40 pagodas. 
Ditto bearers as above. 

Kittisol boy**v*****vv.^*%v*v*a month 3 0 pagodas. 
Conycoplys **v***v*****v**v**v***each 5 0 ^tto. 
Second dubash or servant 10 pagodas for the time. 


Two peons to watch any goods that may be left on the beach, each two pagodas per month. 

PASSPORT REGULATIONS. 


The Right Honourable the Governor in Council having reason to be satbfied of the total inefficiency 
of the present practice of regulating passports, either to prevent the passage of unauthorized travellers, to 
trace the route and the pretensions of those of doubtful character, or to ensure the free progress ^f those 
who are duly authonzed, has been pleased to establish the following orders for the regulation and controul 
of all passports granted under the Presidency of Fort St. George. 

I. That from and after the first of June next, the Secretary of Government in the public depart- 
ment shall be charged with the general controul and direction of all passports granted within the territories 
of Fort St. George. 

II. That passports of the prescribed form, capable of being recognbed by natives as well as 
Europeans, in sewed books, with a cheque margin for the insertion of the name of the person, and number 
and date of the passport, (for the purpose of preventing forgeries by comparison when returned), shall be 
issued by the Secretary of Government to all persons who shall be authorized to grant them, viz. To 
the Resident in Mysore, and to all Collectors for their respective districts, with an exception of seaports 
where there is a Commercbl Resident, who will always regulate the passports of the port where he resides; 
to the Town Major of Fort St. George; for nulitary persons belonging to that garrison; to the Adjutant- 
General of the Army, for all other milltaiy persons leaving the Presidency ; and to such officers command- 
ing military stations, as shall be authorized to grant passports. These stations shall be determined in the 
first instance, and from time to time when any changes of stations may occur, by the Secretary of 
Government in communication with the Adjutant-General of the Army. The Secretary df Govem- 
ment will himself regulate the receipts and issue at the Presidency of all passports to persons not , 
military. 





III. Thftt all persons authorised to grant passportsi shallkaep a register in a preseribad fomii Uank 
books of which will be likewise transmitted of ail passports recei?ed, and anotber of all pass- 
ports issued. 

IV. That all travellers, on arriving at a station, shall deliver their passport to the proper oiBcer, 
who shall register its receipt in the same manner as on granting one; and if the bearer proceeds farther, 
shall issue a new passport in exchange, noting on the old one the date of its receipt, and at the end of 
each month sending bj the post all passpoits received, to the person by whom they appear to have 
been granted. 

V. That the Secretary of Grovernment in the public department shall keep a general register of all 
travellers, and passports granted, to enable him to correct which, all public officers, authoriied to grant or 
receive passports, shall transmit to him monthly a copy of their register of pasiiports granted and re» 
ceived during the month, and shall be held responsible for the application of the exact number of Uank 
passports with which they have respectively been furnished by the Secretary. 

VI. That passports to military persons shall be granted by military officers exclusively, and to all 

other persons by civil officers exclusively; but in cases of urgency, a military officer, in the absence of the 
civil authority, and a civil officer in the absence of the militmy authority, may pass a traveller to the next 
post or station, by endorsing his passport with the words “ Pass to noting the date, 

entering in his register the particulars of the passport, in the same manner as if he had granted a new one; 
and entering the word endorsed^ in the mbimii of remarks. 

VII. Any traveller stating that he has lost his passport, shall invariably be detained, until a duplicate 
shall have been obtained. 

VIII. Public officers having received a passport authorizing them to travel pant on the puilic eervtce, 
shall not be compelled to wait for the exchange of their passports, nor be subjected to any part of these 
regulations which involve delay. 

IX. All public officers authorized to grant or receive passports, shall report to the Secretary of 
Government any irregularity or deviation from the established rules which may come under their observe^ 
tion, together with all remarks regarding the conduct and apparent views of travellers, which may appear 
proper and necessary tq be communicated for the purposes of further enquiry. And all public officers 
authorized to issue passports, are also empowered, on sufficient information of incorrect conduct or impro- 
per views, to refuse a fresh passport for the continuance of a journey already commenced, (reporting the 
detention to the Secretary of Government, by the post of the day), or even to restrain until further orders 
the person of the traveller, if such a measure shall in their judgment appear to be necessaiy. 

X. For the convenience of official arrangement, all letters relating to passports shall be superveribed 
“ Passport scivice.’' 

ADDITIONAL REGULATIONS. 

Notice is hereby given, that from and after the 1st day of July next, n6 European person, of what- 
ever rank, description, or country, will be permitted to travel through the Company's dominions subject to 
this Presidency, unless he shall k regularly furnished with passports for that purpose. 

The only exception which the Right Honourable the Governor General in Council has been pleased 
to make to the foregoing resolution, is in favour of officers commanding parties of Hb Majesty's or the 
Honourable Company’s troops. 

All persons about to travel, are accordingly required to take out a passport from the Collector of the 
dutrict in which they may reside, or in places where there may be no Collector, from the eommaoding officer 
of the nearest garrison ; which certificate or passport shall be pi oduced to the next Collector or conmumdiog 
officer, who are authorized to cancel it, if necessary, and to issue a fresh passport. 
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. And European persons of all descriptions are hereby warned that whoever shall be found tnwelling 
without a passport, will be taken up, and confined until a report of his case can be made, to the Presidency^ 

Notice is hereby farther given, that a reward of ten pagodas will be paid to any person whp shall lake 
« up and bring into the nearest garrison, any European deserter or vagrant of any des^ptjon. 

By order of the Right Honourable the Governor General in Council. 

Fort SU Qwrgty Mfi^ 11%^, 

In addition to the Government advertisement published on the 35th May, 1799, prohibiting Euro* 
peans of every description from passing through Uie Cofiipany's dominions subject to this Presidency, with* 
out a regular passport— The Right Honourable the Governor in Council is hereby to give notice that fVom 
and after the 1st day of June next ensuing, any Europeans, of whatever rank, description, or country, who 
shaU be discovered passing through the territories under this Presidency, beyond fiileen miles from Fort 
Sf. George, without being furnished with a regular passport, will be taken up, and confined until the plea- 
sure of Government shall be known. 

fid. The only exception which the Right Honourable the Governor in Council has been pleased to 
make to the foregoing Resolution, is in favour of officers commanding parties of His Majesty's, or the 
Honourable Company's troops. 

3d. For the more strict execution of this order, notice is hereby further given, that a reward of ten 
pagodas will be paid to any person who shall take up and bring into the nearest garrison, any Europei^n 
deserter, or vagrant, of any description. , 

4th. The following are the officers by whom passports will be issued on application. 

By the Public Secretary to the Government, to persons not military. 

The Town Major, to military persons belonging to the garrison of Fort St. George. 

The Adjutant General of the Army, to all other military persons leaving the Presidency. 

The Residents at Hydrabad, Poonah, Mysore, and Travancore; the several Collectors of Revenue; 
the Commercial Residents residing at seaports, and officers commanding military stations. 

Published by order of the Right Honourable the Governor in Council. 

Fort St, GeorgCf May 15, 1803. 

The Right Honourable the Governor in Council has been pleased to adopt the following modifications 
in the regulations which have been established with regard to the issue of passports. 

It is directed that in future, all foreigners who arrive at Madras, dp deliver their passports at the 
Police Office in person, and that no passports be issued to foreigners, except at the Police Office. All fo- 
reigners residing at any of the out-stations, or elsewhere, under the authority of the Government of Fort 
St. George, or who may hereafter arrive, shall without delay report, through the channel of the .nearest 
Magistrate, Collector, or other local authority, their place of residence, occupation, period of arrival, and 
from whence they have last come, to the Police Office at Madras; gnd any person {ailing to comply 
^th this notification, will on discovery be placed under personid restraint. 

It will be the particular duty of Magistrates, Collectors, and other local authorities, where fo- 
reigners may reside, to explain to such persons this part of the regulation, and to see that the order is 
strictly enforced. 

• All passports, of whatever description, are in future to be translated intQ tl^ Malgbar, Hindoo, and 
Hindoostany languages. 

f Suc^ parts of the existing passport regulations, as are not affected by the above rules, are \q remain 
in fiill toce. 

Fort St, Gtorgty Avgust 32, 1807. 



GOVERNMENT PASSPORT ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Pae, 1 . Notice is hereby given that ell foieigiien, of whilev^ description, residing-at tiiLi place, are 
required, within the period of fifteen days from this date, to ddiver to the Superintendent of Madras 
Police, a report of their names, place of residence, occupation, and period of arrival at Madras, specifying 
also the place from whence they may have last come. ' ^ 

Par. S. It is intend^ that this order sh'lall extend to all French subjects, whether from Europe or 
bom in India, as well as to all other subjects of any foreign state; and any person failing to comply wfth 
this notification, will, on discovery, be liable to be placed under personal restraint 

Par. S. All foreigners who may arrive at this Presidency, are in fiiture to report their names, design- 
ation, and place from whence they last came, within twenty-four hours after their arrival, at the PoUce 
Office, mentioning likewise their intended place of residence while at Madras. 

Fort Sl GwrgOf JprU 2, 1807. 

The Honourable the Governor in Council has resolved that the following advertisement be published 
for general information ; and all persons whom it may concern, are hereby enjoined to pay strict attention 
to the orders tlierein contained. 

Notice is hereby given that all Europeans, English as well as Foreigners, not in His Majesty's or 
Honourable Company's service, residing at thb place, are required within the period of fifteen days from 
this date, to deliver at tiie Madras Police Office, a report of their names, country, place of residence, occu- 
pation, period of arrival, specifying also the place from whence they may have last come, &c. 

The above description of persons who may hereafter arrive at thb Presidency, either by sea or land, 
are likewbe directed to report their names, designation, occupation, ^c. as above, within twenty-four hours 
after their arrival at the Madras Police Office; mentioning likewise their intended place of residence while 
at Madras. 

The above description of persons at present residing at any of the onUtationsf or elsewhere, under the 
authority of the Government of Fort St. George, or who may heKaftcr arrive, shall without deby forward 
a report in a prescribed form through the channel of the nearest Magbtrate, Collector, or other local 
authority, to the Madras Police Office. 

It b further directed, that on the departure of any of the above description of perioni from their place 
of residence, to such place as thqr may proceed to, either from the Presidency, or from any of the out- 
stations, whether by sea or land, they shall by themselves, and through the channel of the nearest Magi- 
strate, Collector, or other local authority, at all times report to the Madras Police Office. 

In order to avoid any plea of ignorance by the above persons, of the exbting orders and regulations 
of Government, the Honourable the Governor in Council directs that copies of thb notification, ai well u 
that of the advertisements of 2d April and 22d August, 1807, be prepared by the Superintendent of Police, 
and affixed in the most conspicuous places of puUic resort at thb Presidency, for general mformatioii; and 
a certain number of these copies to be transmitted to all the Magistrates, Collectors, and other local autho- 
rities for the like purpose of being affixed in their respective xillahs and districts, where the above descrip- 
tions of persons may reside; and in the event of failure by the Superintendent of Police in transmitting the 
above copies, appUcation to be niade to him for that purpose. 

It be the particular duty of the Magistrates, CoUectori, and other local aathorities, where the 
above description of persons may at present reside, and may hereafter arrive, to explain to them thb order, 
and tosee it strictly carried into execution; and on their fa^g to comply with it, they shall, on dbeovery, 
be placed ttniler personal restraint 

MoAm Polkt 0/ice^ 9ih Juguit^ ISQR 
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LIST OF MERCHANTS. 

Thi foDowiag m Uie principal Eompaan hooMc agenqr at thb PreaidiiMx: 

Adrian de Fries and Co. 

Hiiington and Co. 

Ar^utbnot, De Monte, and Co. 

Abbott and Maitland. 

Binny, Dennison, and Co. 

Colt, Hart, and Weston. 

TheN are also a number of Portagiiefe, Armenian^ and native merchants resident sit Black Towm 


Fany and Pugh. 

Hunter and Ray. 

S. H. Orieg. 

Knox and CbDis. 

Edward Dent. 

Lys, Satur, and De Monte. 


GENERAL RATES OF COMMISSION. 

I. On sale or purchase of goods of all denominations, except the following%%»,%%%%»»^ 

II. On the sale or purcha^ of bullion 

III. On the purchase of goods, where the money arises from a sale of goods on wUdt 

commission has already been charged 

IV. On goods consigned, and afterwards withdrawn, half commission, aecording. to 
the kinds 

V. On procuring freight, whether to Europe, India, or any other port 

VL On procuring loans of money 

Til. On procuring money on Respondentia, payable in Europe, India, or elsewhere 
VUL On Del Credere, or guaranteeing the responsildlity of persons to whom goods are 
sold, on the amount sale* 

IX. On debts, wherein a process at law or arbitration is necessary 




XIII. On receiving bondt for constituenf s money lent out, or renewing them, 
If at 12 months^ 


6 per cent. 
1 ditto. 

Sidittb. 


X. On managing the affairs of an estate, for an executor or administrator, on the 
amount recovered — 


XL On collecting money for house-rent *.**w^^ 

Xn. On procuring Company's bonds, certificates, fcc. for money or salary due to a 
constituent 




6 months 
3 months*. 




XIV. On eichanging bond, of one deMiiption for otbm> 


ft ditto. 

1 ditto. 

S ditto. 

IS ditto. 
H ditto, 
ft ditto. 

ft ditto. 
Vidittoi 

Iditto. 

1 ditto. 
4 ditto. 

I ditto. 

1 (Bttn 


XV. On public or private Ncuritie., jewels or other vritiaUt. lodged, ud afterwards 

withdrawn before the nnount is reallMd — - Hdf eommnsiott. 

XVI. On disbursements for vessels when no oommission b drawn on or cargo 24 per <»wt 

XVII. On the sale or purchase of diips or vessels, bouses or v i . 24 

XVTII. On efTecting remittances by b^ of .vrliM y.— j 

XIX. On the sale or negotiation of UUs^ } ditto. 

XX On gUMaintoeing bills or bondaby indorscimit or otherwise — 8 f ditto. 
X^XI. On becoming security to Government, or individuals, for contracts or agree- 
ments, on the amount of the penalty to which they arFMable — 5 ditto. 



MKiNMB. 


XXII. On recovering mon^ from Underwriters 

XXIII. On purchase or sde of (he Company^ or NdboVs paper 

XXIV. On aide «f goods bgr public outoy; «a uetfcoo^ m. 

XXV. On abyiping goods to Eutupe, China, or wigr part of India, on 

XXVI. (hi making jnsunnces on the amount insu^ 


1 percent 
1 ditto, 
ii ditto. 
»iditta. 

1 ditto. 

XXVII. On recovering of bonds or bills for persons returned to Europe, past due at 

the time of their departuf eM........M...... ..M. g ditto. 

XXVIII. On procuring passengers on the homewarddiound Indiamen, on the amount 

recrived for passage — i vT-nm-m--iv--in iii.-i-i'ii. hal. — r— r-i-mn-i 5 d i tti> 

XXIX On goods, treasure, be. consigned, to forward to some other place mmmv. Hrtf eommisiion. 

XXX. On attendingthe delivery ofcontract goods of any denominationv.M.«v.MM«^ -1 ditto. 

XXXI. On the proceeds of goods sold by 10 gjtto. 

XXXII. On eiecuttng orders for the provision of goods out of Madras, on the 

amount of invoioe, enclusive of charges of merchandise Sf ditto. 

XXX'III. On making up Madras goods, and advancing tbecasli, and taking all risks 10 ditto. 
XXXIV. On disbursing money on a credit for Europe, for which bills are to be re> 
ceivcd in payment, and where no conimiirton has been charged on the purchase 
of goods in part of (hat credit, to be provided for in the earhange of the bilk, but 
not to exceed the current r a te — *J per cent 


0 ditto. 


XXXV. On coral, bullion, and jeweli, aa well as Respondentia bonds and bilk of 
exchange remitted from Europe, purposely to be invested in diamonds -, 1 1 ..,, 
N. B. Commission to be chaiged on t^.sales and original amount The net residue 
to be invested in diamonds, without any further diarge of commiidon ; or should 
it be retuned in miy other manner, no further commission k to be charged. 
XXXVI. On purchase of diamonds with money, on which no previous cherge of 


commission has been made 




5 ditto. 


XXXVII. On coralg jewels, or money witbdraum by the consignees before thqr are 

sold, or invested in diamond s w%o%o w o^M>o^* m o ^ ^ooooo^ooooooe..e.>oo»»e^ooo^u^.>vmuwwwwew%wwww 3 ditto. 
XXXVIII. On the receipt of all monies not arising from the proceeds of goods on 

which commission has been already charged 1 ditto. 

XXXIX. Where the Dr. side of the account exceeds the Cr. side by advances made, 

the Agent to have the option of charging hb commission upon the total of either 1 dittOa 
XL. When a balance of account due by a constituent, b brought forward from an 
account of the preceding year, and not paid in the course of the succeeding 
one, commission to be charged thereon, or upon the residue unpaid. The Agent 
in the latter case to have the option of eharging his commbsicIT upon that re- 
sidue, or upon the sums received towards the dbebargeof the original balance 
due at the commencement of the 1 ditto. 


MERCHANT VESSELS. 

Th. Manglng to MuItm UK in gcncnl null: not (hove four ok of the burthen of 
600 tone. Seveml of the imeller ones heve been built et Coringa and Rangoon, and the otben et Bombey, 
Bei^end P^ SSik coert being mthout a lecuK port for (hipping, Ihqr procMd to Bengd dafng 
theboirteroui leaion. 

K8 



MADRAS. 


COMPANY’S IMPORTS FROM EUROP?. 

An account shewing the invoice amount of all goods, stores, and bullion imported into Madras bjr 
the East India Company from 1792-3 to 1808-9 inclusive; likewise an account of the sums received at 
Madras for sales of import goods and stores during the same period; also the value of import goods 
remaining in the warehouses at the end of each year. 



AMOUNT EXPORTED. 1 

8uini received 

Amount of* 

Yeatf. 

WoolleiM. 

Other goodi. 

Bullion. 


for Salei. 

• PM* q 


X 

X 

£ 

£ 

£ 

X 

1792-;3 

18,476 

55,273 


73,749 

97,754 

71,370 

1793-4 

18,544 

95,512 

- 


51,874 

58,031 

1794-5 

19,669 

120,138 

- 

139,807 

123,685 


1795-6 

37,457 

164,020 


201,477 

93,911 

74,586 

1796-7 


135,257 


174,543 

83,551 

85,406 

1797-8 

20,752 

94,592 

159,777 

275,121 

158,270 


1798-9 

5,532 

86,754 

101,015 

193,301 

125,.311 


1799-0 

38,640 

124,995 

20,742 

184,377 

224,791 

28,205 

1800-1 

53,678 

90,169 

206,793 

350,640 

85,749 

34,348 

1801-2 

108,660 

150,270 

125,285 

.S84,21d 

56,975 


1802-3 

1 13,322 


30,250 

314,339 

59,656 

224,265 

1803-4 

49,267 


«00,296 

369,699 

151,609 


1804-5 

46,940 

121,554 

402,945 

571,439 

101,504 

343,501 

] 805-6 

25,304 

1 17,059 


142,363 



1806-7 

23,708 

215,222 

■ — — . 

238,930 

102,122 

337,245 

1807-8 

12,810 

195,844 

— 

208,654 


376,647 

* 1808-9 

14,425 


— — 

168,418 

122,959 


Total. 

pi 

c 

12,202,555 

1 1,256,103 

4,105,128 

L85B,831 

— 


Of the Company's imports, a part consists of woollens, which are of the following sorts: 


Broad cloth, fine and superfine 
Ladies' cloth. 

Seraglio ratteens. 

Cassimeres. 

Royal embossed flannels. 
Pcrpetuanos, fine and coarse. 


Embossed cloths. 
Ditto bng ells. 
Welch flannels. 
Camblets. 
Templars. 
Velvets. 


Broad doth, double colours 
Blankets 
Woollen caps 
Worleys. 

Shalloons. 

Soldiers'^ caps. 


Of the staple commodities, there were imported in the season 1801-2, the under-mentioned quantities, viz. 


Lead ^ 
Iron . 
Copper 


,.£%TiO 

3,5'J5 

42,785 


Naval and garrison stores^^v.^ 
Pitch, tar, deals, &c.. 

Sundries . 


8,290 

30,230 


By the foregoing statement it appears that the invoice amount of the goods imported into Madras, 
including a charge of 10 per cent, added to the prime cost, to cover contingent elpences, 
such as freight, insurance, interest of money, &c. in 1 7 years, 1 792-3 to 1 808-9 indusive, was ^2^499025 

That the sum received for goods sold during the same period, 

That there remuned in the warehouses m 1808-9 at the invoice amount.........— 973.090 

T%tt there were log m varioys ships during the 17 years, about..— 40,000 

Leaving a defideney in the 17 years, 1792-3 to 1809 indudve, of——.—. 


2y27l,9ei 















MAfiKAe. 


COMPANY^ EXPORTS TO EUROPE. 

The following i» an account of the prime coit of goods exported from Madras to Europe bj the Eut 
India Company, with the commerdal cfaarg4ilhereoni ftom the years 1798-3 to 1806>3 iadusiee, 
made up in Bengal current rupees. 


Y«tn 

Yrime Co8t. 

Commercitl 

ChargM. 

Toud. 


Curr«ni Rupetis. 

Current Rui>ee6. 

Current Rupeei. 

. ' TfWT 


4s36,777 

36,81,716 

1793-4 

26,27,150 

5,44^582 

31,71,732 

1794>-5 

62,87^71 

8,37,669 

71,25,540 

1795-6 

28,06,938 

9,13,215 

37,20,153 

1796-7 

81,69,092 

4>75,686 

86,44,768 

1797-8 

41,93,279 

5,45,700 

47,38,979 

1799-9 

34,37,748 

5,31,016 

39,68,764 

1799-0 

72,36,390 

8,69,678 

81,06,068 

1800-1 

50,25,510 

5,05,482 

55,30,992 

1801-2 

26,89,370 

4,50,147 

31,39,517 

1802-3 

39,13,501 

5,09,741 

44s23,340 

1803-4 

39,41,250 

5,79,949 

45,21,192 

1804-5 

64,47,632 

9,57,334 

74,04,966 

1805-6 

53,06,703 

7,32,539 

1 60,39,241 

1806-7 

39,41,373 

9,08,144 

1 48,49,517 

1807-8 

53,41,638 

11,06,543 

64,46,181 

1809-9 

— 

10,85,186 

; 10,85,186 

Total. 

746,10,464 

119,89,388 

865.99,85iP 


The Company's staple article of export is piecc*goods. Sugar and saltpetre are sent from Bengal as 
lead weight for such of the Company's ships as take in their cargoes at Madras; but as few articles of 
:rade arc procurable here, the homeward-bound Bengal ships reserve suCBdent tonnage for such piece-goods 
IS may be destined for Europe from thb President. 

The commercial charges comprise the salaries and allowances of the Board of Trade, of a description 
itrictly with those of the factories where the investments are provided; and also the charge of 

he import warehouse, and the departmenU where the goods imported from England, are deposited and sold. 


Prom the foregoing statements, it appears that the value of goods and stores imported into 
Madras from England by the East India Company, in the years 1798 to 1809-9 indu- 

i^abie of goods exported from Madras to England during the same period was, current 
rupees 865,99,858, at 2s. per rupee..w»v.»»—'.»«».-.««-*« — 


Exports exceed the imports.....».w.....< 

Treasure imported into Madras from England dunng the same period 

Balance infaswr of Madras and its dqiendcncies in 17 years 


se8,849,085 

5,810,960 

1,256,103 

leijmim 



BLMBEAB. 


RECAPITULATION OP UM[PDRTS ANO EXPORTS. 

The fdlowitig ie an abstract of the merohandSne^d treasure imported into, and exported from 
Madras and Its depeiidendes, hj indbriduok and the Rmouralde East India Compiin 3 r in the years 18CRS 
to 1806 inclusive. 


FROM WHENCE. 

IMPORTS. 

1 EXPOKl’S. 

Merchandiie. 

Treuure 


Merchandise. 


Total. 

Sicca Kupeeti. 

Sicca kupeet. 

Sicca Rupees 

130,94,160 

91,66,364 

57,88,056 

50,81,193 

576,39,399 

833,91,436 

Sicca Rupees. 

817,96,600 

63,38,540 

4,03,886 

30,44,848 

401,70,166 

280,85,999 

Sicca Rupees. 

21,668 

29,03,008 

6,46,739 

Sicca Rupees. 

817,90,600 

63,39,532 

4,03,228 

30,65,910 

430,73,164 

227,32,738 

Company from London^ 
Individuals from London 
Foreign Europe 

United States of America 
British Asia*««>««<w,%%v.%w, 
Foreign Asia 

~i9M^ 

57,40,085 

90,34,545 

9,09,008 

4)87,40,860 

106,84,953 

51,39,98^ 

34^86,389 

37,47,510 

41,18,131 

88,98,539 

125,06,485 




uirwiUffiiiii 

988,82,766 

35,7S,407 

974,05,172 


From the preceding accounts of the commerce carried on at this Presidency by the East India Com- 
pany and individuals, in the years 1908 to d906 inclusive, it appemu — 

I. That the value of merchandise imported by the East India Company from London during the 
above period of five years, is nearly four times ibat of Foreign Europe, and nearly nine times that of the 
United States of America, and that the amount <of treasure imported by them is about tliree-fiflhs that 
of merchandise. 

II. That the value of merchandise imported by individuals from London during the above period is 
more than double that of Foreign Europe, and upwards of six times that of the United States of America, 
and that the amount of treasure imported by them is nearly two-thirds that of merchandise. 

in. That the value of merchandise imported byihe East India Company is about one-third more 
than that of individuals, and the amount of treasure, one half more than that of individuals. 

IV. That the value of merchandise imported from London by the East India Company and individuals 
is near five times that of all other parts of Europe and the United States of America together, and that 
the amount of treasure imported from London is about one-tenth more than that of Foreign Europe and 
the United States of America together. 

V. That the value of merchandise imported into Madras from the British territories in Indk, and 
from various other parts of India, under the head of Foreign Asia, which is denominated the Countiy 
trade, from being caniad on in Indian riiips and with Indian capital, is above seven times that of the East 
India Company, above ten times that of individuals, and twenty times that of Foreign Europe and the 
United States of America together; and that the treasure imported is about one^fourth more than that of 
all other parts. 

VI. That the value of merchandise exported by tlie East India Company to London, is upwards of 
three times that of individuds, nearly fifty times that of Foreign Europe, and about seven times that 
of the United States of America. 

VII. That the value of merchandise exported to London by the East India Company and individuals, 
is eight times that of all other parts of Europe en^ the United States of America together. 

Vlli. That the value of merchandise exported to various parts of the British territories in India and 
Foreign Asia is nearly double that of London, all other parts of Europe and the United Stales of America 
together, and that it withdraws near one-tenth of the treasure imported; the greater part of which is taken 
to other parts of the BriUsh dominions. 














REVENUES AKo DISBURSEMENTS. 


The following is an account of the Re?enu6B of the East India Companj at the President of Madras; 
ikewise of the charges and disbursements (exclusive of commercial charges)i the iniecett payable on the 
lebt, the deficiency in the revenue, and the amount of the debts in each year, 1T98-S to i80S-9 inclusive* 


Yein. 

]tev«iiu«f. 

Chargei. 

lmere«t on Debt. 

Total of Charge* 
and Interest. 

Difllciency In 
R^Tenue. 

Debt. 



£ 

IHEIHI 

£. 


jC. 

1792^ 

2,476312 

2,140305 


2,222,878 

H 253,434 

1,095,189 

1793-4 

2,110,089 

1,776,782 

1,025,407 

■SCSI 

1,972,224 

i 1 137,865 

569,049 

1794.Ji 

1,871,526 

2,103,902 

8,807 

1,880,332 

104,550 

495,078 

1795-6 

1,894,304 

L 15,294 

2,119,196 

224,892 

71 7, '666 

1796-7 

1,996328 

2,411,960 

' 37,040 

2,449,000 

452,672 

2,040,109 

1797-8 

1,938,950 

2,517,774 

3,281,606 

147,458 

2,665,232 

3,442,094 

726,282 

2,241,191 

1798-9 

2,123,831 

2,822,536 

160,488 

1,318,263 

2,m,m 

1799-0 

3,065,880 

253,667 

3,319,-547 

479,011 

2,603,766 

1800-1 

3,540,268 

4,405,558 

208,829 

4,614,387 

1,074,119 

618,196 

3,120,908 

3,822,067 

1801-2 

4,729,609 

4,724,904 

5,085,215 

262,500 

I 5,347,805 

1802-3 

4,831,158 

286,611 

5,117,769 

6,S06>284 

392,865 

1,654,540 

4^414,487 

1803-4 

4,651,744 

5,994,131 

312,153 

4,745,403 

1804-5 

4^897,140 

5,991,746 

5,385,640 

320,867 

342,524 

6,312,613 

5,728,164 

1,415,473 

713,671 

5,462,001 

1805-6 

5,014,493 

6,384,986 

1806-7 

4,602,721 

5,269,700 

5,103,673 

473,129 

5,742,829 

6»717,229 

1,140,108 

6,807,679 

1807-8 

4,927,519 

523,555 1 

789,709 

7,515,243 

1808-9 

4,968,321 

4,935,743 

495,408 

5,431,151 

462,530 

7,059,679 


The following are the sources from whence the revenues proceeded in the year 18US-9^ lj|d the 
particulars which constituted the charges in that year : 


RETIlfVIS. 


Post-office 



Tanjore, 

Mysore ^ 

Nis8m« 

Dutch Settlement 
Travancore 

lrfmd n i.ti n t^ 


^16,806 

152,938 

1,016,679 

431,405 

1,640,228 

681,807 

2,7*7 

6,504 

1,057,628 

61,599 


Total of Bevenues in 1808-9 ^4,968,321 


ciuitan. 

Fost>office 
Kereiues and CwtomaM,^. 
Carnatic 




4^19,926 
333,024 
333,613 

Taajorc 130,685 

Myiore 208,519 

Niaam 77,551 

Dutch Settlemonti 9336 

Ciril and Judicial 498,548 

Military 3,148,675 

Building and yortificatiott * , „ < w ^»,» „ »», 185366 

Total of Charge! in 1808-9 ~m«. 34^935,743 


Fitm the foregoing statement it a|qiears that the rermiuei of thu Presidenqr are in a d eq u ate 
to the expences, and that in the period of 17 years, 1792-3 to 1808-9 incIuHTe, the 
disbursements have exceeded the revenues in the sum 311,193,868 

In die ten years previous to the above period, tit. 1782-3 to 1791-2 indmive, the expences 

uxceeM the revenues 83,71,527 Star pagodas, which it 8i. sterling is 3348,610 

Forming a deficiency in 27 years of 314^542,492 
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MADRAS. 


COMPANY’S ASSETS. 

The following u an account of the assets belongmg to the East India Company at the Presidency of 
Madras, on the 30th of April in each year, from 1792 to 1808 indusire, specifying the particuliirs of 
which they consbted. 


Year*. 


1792 

1793 

1794 

1795 

1796 

1797 

1798 

1799 

1800 
1801 
1802 

1803 

1804 

1805 

1806 

1807 

1808 
1809 


Cosh and BllU. 


X. 


569,994 

754,321 

1,062,224 

655,728 

532,419 

649,718 

415,121 

703,541 

1,230,193 

1,529,376 

1,952,341 

2,027,631 

1,900,177 

1,993,680 

2,817,767 

2,614,202 

3,112,430 

3,489,498 


Stores. 


Debts, inchiding 
ladvanccs for Invest.! 


X. 


349,804 

426,543 

482,535 

595,657 

612,399 

586,175 

733,995 

513,210 

707,512 

639,459 

628,456 

734,472 

948,129 

875,110 

702,363 

886,1.54 

10,86,236 

838,157 


Export Goodf. 


£. 


2,296,915 

3,030,086 

2,849,170 

2,817,506 

3,040,118 

3,331,675 

3,384,513 

3,365,174 

2,542,445 

3,709,554 

3,942,788 

3,705,091 

3,586,551 

4,006,127 

4,262,056 

4,243,198 

4,383,432 

3,736,3$f 


£. 


96,814 

78,949 

21.5,969 

96,735 

298,967 

276,950 

215,817 

311,259 

132,043 

151,972 

93,144 

126,977 

410,368 

460,398 

167,825 

351,150 

123,754 

103,606 


Import Goods. 


X. 


128,324 

75,830 

61,658 

28,268 

79,247 

90,743 

177,352 

147,759 

29,968 

36,495 

86,162 

238,282 

329,214 

364,969 

377,548 

358,323 

399,125 

396,408 


Salt, Grain, and 
Caitk. 


£. 


227,886 

133,008 

227,682 

283,718 

367,162 

399,449 

454,791 

336,673 

275,402 

549,715 

357.492 

525,837 

619,659 


Total. 


£. 


3,441,851 

4,365,729 

•4,671,556 

4,193,894 

4,563,150 

5,163,147 

5,059,806 

5,268,625 

5,925,879 

6,434,018 

7,102,340 

7,287,244 

7,511,112 

7,975,686 

8,877,274 

8,810,519 

9,630,814 

9,183,682 


From the foregoing statement it appears, that the debt owing by the East India Company in 

1809 at this Presidency, amounted to ^7,059,679 

That the amount of assets as above, was at the same . 9,183,682 


The assets at this Presidency exceed the debts . 




^ -^2, 124,003 


The Company are possessed of property to a considerable amount at this Presidency, which, from not 
being considered as immediately available, is not inserted in the above account. This property consists of 
plate, household furniture, guns on the ramparts, arms, and some descriptions of military stores. Buildings 
might also be mentioned ; but the cost of them is supposed to have been included in the charges. These 
several articles, with the doubtful debts of the Company, are carried into an account termed dead s<ocAr. 
In many respects the articles so described are nevertheless to be considered as real property ; and insofar 
as they have not been included in the charges, in like manner with the buildings and fortifications, can 
only have been procured by the advance of funds, either in England or India. 

By the Company’s annual accounts drawn up to March, 1810, it appears that the sum expended 
on buildings and fortifications for the acquisition and maintenance of their possessions, and the estimated 
value of other articles of dead stock at this Presidency, is as follows: 


Buildings and fortifications«v 
Plate, furniture, plantations, farms, vessels, stores, 




840,682 

447,798 


^.288.480 








GOVERNMENT SECURITIES 

Art iinied on paper negotiable to order, and transfemble by limpte endorsement 
8 PER Cent. Decernul Loan op 1799-1800. 

The interest payable annually in money, or by bills at 8s. per pagoda, and fifteen months after dato 

The principal of this loan is payable in ten yean from tlie dates of subscription, or optionally with 
Government in eleven or twelve yean, either in money at Madras, or by bilk on the Honourable Court of 
Directon, at eight shillings per pagoda, and fifteen months after date; the Court in this case having the op- 
tion to postpone the payment for two yean further, they allowing interest thereon at five per cent, per 
annum, payable half yearly. 

8 PER Cent. Loan 

advertised on the 5th May, 1809, and closed llth September, 1809. 

Promissory notes issued, interest payable half-yearly, m. on the 1st May and 1st November, fi*om 
year to year. Bills for the interest, provided it amounts to the sum of i'M sterling at the least, may be 
obtained on the Court of Directon, at the exchange of 8s. 6d. per Star pagoda, payable six months after 
sight. The principal of this loan payable in cash at Fort St George. 

The outstanding 10 and 8 per cent, securities of this Government were received in subscription to this 
loan at par, and subscriptions in cash at a discount of four per cent 

The holden of the promissory notes in this loan are at liberty to exchange those lecurlties for a cer- 
tificate entitling them to the promissoiy notes of the Bengal Oovermnent, of the same tenor in eveiy respect, 
at the exchange of 360 Arcot rupees per 100 Star pagodas. 

Subscribers to this loan are entitled, on application to the Governor in Council, to have their promis- 
sory notes, provided they amount to the principal sum of 3,000 Star pagodas, deposited in charge of the 
Sub-Treasurer, for the time being, at the risk, and under the security of the Company, an acknowledgment 
being granted for the promissoiy notes so deposited. The interest wiU be remitted as it shall become due by 
bills, on the terms above mentioned, which will be forwarded by the Deputy Accountant-General to the 
proprietor, his agent, or assigns, according to the instructions which may be given for that purpose. 

All applications to the Governor in Council to have promissory notes deposited in the treasuiy, must 
be accompanied by the notes so to be deposited; and direciinnH must lie written in the following terms, on 
the face and across the lines of each note, and be attested by the signature of the proprietor, or hb consti- 
tuted attorney or attomies. 

** The interest accruing half yearly on this promissory note, is to be remitted (unless it shall be 
hereafter directed to the contrary) by bills to be drawn on the Honourable Court of Directon, punuant 
to the tenor of this promissoiy note, and the other conditions of this loan published in the Government 
Gaxette of the payable to and be forwarded to ; but thb promissory note shall 
not be pledged, sold, or in any manner negotiated, or delivered up to any person whomsoever; nor are 
these directions with respect to the mode of payment of the interest, to be in any manner altered, except 
on application to the Governor in Council, to be made by myself, my executors, or administrators, or under 
the authority of a special power of attorney, specifybg the number, date, and amount of this promissoiy 
note, to be executed by mo or them for that purpose.^ 

\ou 11. L 
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COMPANY’S ARMY. 

The following is an account of the number of persons in the Company’s military employ on this 
establishment, as it stood on the 30th of April, 1807; since which period no material alteration haa taken 
place in the number of regiments, except in those of Hb Majesty. 

Europeans. 


1 Lieutenant-General. 

3 Deputy Commbsaries of Ordnance. 

13 Coloneb. 

51 Conductors of Ordnance. 

56 Lieutenant-Colonels. 

4 Medical Board. 

62 Majors. 

8 Superintending Surgeons. 

262 Captains. 

68 Surgeons. 

46 Captain-Lieutenants. 

82 Assistant Surgeons. 

702 Lieutenants. 

20 Sub-Assistant Surgeons. 

208 Cornets, Fireworkers, and Ensigns. 

926 Serjeants. 

16 Paymasters. 

649 Corporals. 

23 Quarter-masters. 

353 Drummers and Fifers. 

6 Military Chaplains. 

9312 Privates. 

Natives. 

969 Subadars. 

114 Serangs. 

860 Jemautdars. 

213 First Tindals. 

3894 Havildars. 

183 Second Tindals. 

3247 Naigues. 

4746 Lascars. 

1115 Trumpeters, Drummers, and Fifers. 

1096 Puckallies. 

12,106 Privates. 

130 Native Dressers. 

3,417 Recruits. 

6505 Horse-keepers and grass-cutters. 

67 Farriers. 

1362 Artificers and Cunicoplies. ' 


Europeans-! 


Effective Strength in Rank and File according to the Returns. 

2 regiments of His Majesty's dragoonSv«v. 

8 d I infantiy^ 


2 battalions of the Company's artillery 
1 half squadron ditt.o««^.«.«««««horse Cillery ^ 
1 Madras European regiment 
Supernumeraries 


1,713 

7,145 

1,155 

96 

662 

20 


8,858 


1,933 


Natives « 


Total of Europeans 

8 remments of cavalry-., 

1 half squadron of horse artillery . 
Artillery Golandaaze 
42 Companies of Artillery Lascars 
23 Regiments of Infantiy 

2 Baituions of Pioneers 
(^Supernumeraries and Recruits 




V. 10,791 




3,546 

71 

162 

1,848 

39,057 

1,448 

6,664^ 


Total of Natives 52,79$ 

Total of Europeans and Native8w»» % »v»%%\\%v»%%%v»\w%%>»%wv»»%\%%vw»%%%vv»> 63,589* 
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The number of persons in the Company s military service at this Presidency in 1 793 was 7 ,344* Europeans, 
and 23,483 natives, forming a Iota) ol' 39,827; from which period to 1907, it increased to (>3,589. The 
military expenccs have increased nearly in a threefold pro|)ortion, as will appear from the following state- 
ment of the amount, from the year 1792-3 to 1809-10 inclusive. 


Years. 

Charges. | 

Years. 

Chsrgf«. 1 

Years. 

Charpos. 


£ I 


i ^ ... 1 


Jp 

1792-3 

1,412,697 ] 

1798-9 

2, .564372 

1804-^ 

4,072,144 

1793-4 

1,444,165 1 

1799-0 

2,261,151 

180.5-6 

3,384,211 

1794..S 

1,608,197 

1800-1 

3,129,878 

1806-7 

.3,125,764 

1795-6 

1,529,781 

1801-2 

3,571,236 

1807-8 

3,094,806 

1796-7 

1,796,377 

1802-3 

2,839,028 

1808-9 

3,143,575 

1797-8 

1.868,498 

1803^ 

4,026,028 

1809-10 

3,610,312 


forming an amount, during that period, of three-fourths of the revenues of the Presidency. 

The alterations and changes which took place in the constitution of the ('ompany's army in 1796, are 
detailed at Bombay. The allowances of the Madras army having recently undergone some revision, the 
tables of pay, &c. are omitted. 

Abstract of such Parts of the Act of the 33(1 of the King^ as relate to Appointments in the Civil and Military 

Service of the East India Company, 

Clause 56. Civil servants under Council to have precedency, according to the date of their respective 
appointments to the service. 

Clause 57, All vacancies under Council to be filled up from among the servants belonging to the Pre- 
sidency where such vacancy shall happen. No person under three years' residence in India, to hold an 
office of i*500 per annum ; or under six years, of £1,500; nine years £.‘J000, or twelve years £4000. 

Clause 58. No person to hold two offices, the salaries of which amount to more Uian the 
prescribed sum. 

Clause 00. No person to be appointed either a Writer or Cadet under the age of 15, or aimve 22. 
Persons who have been commissioned officers in His Majesty's service, may be appointed Cadets at 
25 years of age. 

Clause 70, No civil servant under the degree of a membor of Council, to return to India after five 
years' absence, without the sanction of three parts in four of the Court of Directors, and tliree parts 
in four of a General Court of Proprietors; nor any military servant, under the rank of Commander in 
Chief, who shall have been absent five years, unless it shall be satisfactorily proved to the Directors and 
Board of Controul, that such absence was occasioned by sickness, or some inevitable cause. 

And be it further enacted, that no person shall be capable of acting, or being appointed, or sent to 
India in the capacity of a Writer or Cadet, whose age shall be under fifteen years, or sliall exceed twenty- 
two years, nor until the person proposed, or intended to be so appointed, shall have delivered to the said 
Court of Krectors, a certificate of hli age under the hand of the Minister of the parish in which he was 
baptized, or keeper of the register of baptism of such parish; and if no such register can be found, an 
affidavit of that circumstance shall be made by the party himself, with this information and belief, iliat his 
age is not under fifteen years, and doth not exceed twenty-two years. Provided nevertlieless, that the said 
restriction shall not extend to prevent the said Court of Directors from appointing any person to be a 
Cadet, who shall have been for the space of one year at least a commissioned officer in His Majesty's service, 
or in the Militia, or Fencible Men, when embodied, and have been called into actual service, or from the 
Company of Cadets in the royal regiment of ArtiUeiy, and whose age shall not exceed twenty-five yean. 

L2 
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STANDING ORDERS FOR SALUTES IN THE GARRISON. 

Article I. The Nabob, when he comes into, and when he leaves the garrison^, 

IL The Governor , 

III. The Vice Admiral commanding His Majesty’s ships in India « 

IV. The Rear Admiral commanding His Majesty's ships in ] 

V. The Vice Admiral’s ship on dropping anchor when she arrives, and on getting 

under weigh when she quits the roads«. 

When a Rear Admiral commands , 

Via A, Lieutenant General commanding %<»<»»»»»%»« 

VII. A Major General commanding,,, 

VIII. Second of the coast , 

IX. A Commodore . 

X. A Brigadier General . 

XI. A Colonel 

XII. Every member of Council coming to, or going from the settlement on 

publ ic serv ic€v,w%%v,, 

XIII. Post Captains of His Majesty’s ships , 

XIV. Masters and Commanders 

XV. Flag officers and commanders to be saluted on first landing, and going off to sail, 

with the number of guns ordered for their respective ships. 

XVI. If the above . officers go off together, the salute due to the officer of the highest 
rank to be given ; but if separately, agreeable to their station. 

XVII. If any of His Majesty’s ships are at anchor, it may be taken for granted 
they will return the salutes of the ships that pass by the roads; and if a ship 
arrives or departs from the roads, and salutes, the King’s ships will of course 
answer it; but if they salute a second time, the fort returns it. 

XVIIl. Whilst an Admiral, Commodore, or senior Captain of any of His Majesty’s 
ships are in the roads, no ship having a junior Captain, is to be saluted, 
as he cannot answer the salute; hut the Captain is to have his proper salute 
on landing. 

XIX. The Captains of His Majesty’s ships are not to be saluted, and the same rule 
to be observed to their respective ships, more than once in six months, when 
the Admiral’s or Commodore’s ship is not in the roads. 

XX. The salutes of any of the Honourable Company’s sliips on their arrival from, 

or departure for Europe, to be answered 

XXI. All foreign ships, whether with or without pendants, that salute the fort, 
to have an equal number of guns returned to them, except the Dutch, who 
are to have two less. 

XXII. Country ships saluting the fort, to be returned with two guns less.' 

XXI II. No person, civil or military, entitled by his rank to a salute, is to be salu- 
ted, but when he comes into, or leaves the garrison, upon public service. 

OTHER SALUTES ON PARTICULAR OCCASIONS. 

XXIV. On Chri8tma8-<lay and new year’s day at sunrise 

XXY. On the King’s birth-day at sunrise, as many guns as His Majesty is years of age. 


19 guns. 
19 ditto 
17 ditto. 
15 ditto. 

17 ditto. 
15. ditto. 
17 ditto. 
15 ditto. 
13 ditto. 
13 ditto. 
13 ditto. 
11 ditto. 

11 ditto. 
11 ditto. 
9 ditto. 


9 ditto. 


21 ditto. 
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XXVI. On the King'n birth^idaj, at twelve o'clock at noon tl gum. 

XXVII. On the Queen's birth-day, 21 ditto. 

XXVIII. On the Coronation-day, ditto 21 ditto. 

XXIX. On the King's birth-day, and newyear's day, on drinking His Majesty's health 2 1 ditto. 

XXX. The Queen and Royal Family 21 ditto. 

XXXI. Success to our arms both by sea and land 19 ditto. 

XXXII. The Company 19 ditto. 

XXXIII. Prosperity to the .scttleinentv»»»»-‘><'w.v%»**%%%%.%.»%%%*^»%*w»%»w>w»*^%%%%.%^»%v% 19 ditto. 

XXXIV. The Prince of Wales's birth-day, at noon 21 ditto. 

XXXV. The second of the coast, when sworn into Council 13 ditto. 

XXXVI. All other members of Council, ditto 1 1 ditto.* 

REGULATIONS AFFEQf ING THE TRANSMISSION OF LETTERS BY THE MONTHLY 

MAIL TO BUSSORAH. 

In consequence of the establishment by the Honourable the Governor in Council at Bombay, of a 
regular monthly communication with Great Britain, ©id Bussorali, the public are hereby informed that 
private letters will be received for transmission at the office of the Secretary to Government, under the 
following regulations. 

I. That no letter shall exceed in length four inches, in breadth two inches, nor be sealed with wax. 

II. That all letters shall be sent to the Secretary of Government with a note specifying the writer, 
and with the writer’s name signed under the address, to be countersigned by the Secrctaiy previous to de- 
posit in the packet, as a warrant of permission. 

III. The postage shall lie paid on delivery of the letter, at the rate of 31 pagodas a single letter, 
weighing one quarter of a rupee; for letteis weighing half a rupee, pagodas; and for those weighing 
one rupee, 7 pagodas — Letters for Bussorali, Bagdad, Aleppo, and Constaniinoplo will also be icce^vedund 
transmitted to the Resident at Bussorali, under the foregoing regulations, in a separate box: those for the 
former place paying at the rates of letters from Bengal to Bombay; those for Bagdad and Alefipo, for 
single letters, 4 rupees, progressively as above to 8 ; and those for Constantinople 6 for single letters, pro- 
gressively to 12, in addition to the common posUge from hence to Bombay, the whole subject to such 
alteration as future information may render necessary. 

IV. Two mails will be transmitted by each dispateh, one of which is intended to be dispatched ©id 
Aleppo, the other ©id Bagdad. Letters in duplicate will be placed in each packet, or if single, at the 
discretion of the Secretary. 

V. No packets or letters are to be received by the commanders of the packets, but through the pre- 
scribed channel ; nor will any, except through the same channel,Jje forwarded by the Resident at Bussorah. 

VI. The mails will be dispatched frtim Bombay the first day of every month, and the first dispaUh 
will be on the first of January, 1798. 

Published by order of the Right Honourable the Governor in CounciL 

FfjTt St, George, December 28, 1797. . 

The Governor in Council at Bombay having thought fit to alter the period of dispatchmg the 
monthly overland packet, ©td Bussorah, to England, from the beginning to the middle of every month, 
has given notice that the alteration will have effect from that of June next ensuing, when the dispatch is 
to take place on the 15th instead of the Ist, and to be similarly continued in every succeeding month. 
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Further notice is therefore hereby given, that -the private letters intended for the overland packet, will 
ill future be dispatched on or about the last day of each month. 

Published by order of the Right Honourable the Governor General in Council. 

Fori SL George^ May 21, 1799. 

The Right Honourable the Governor in Council having, under orders from the Honourable the Court 
of Directors, adopted a new mode of preparing the overland mails from this Presidency; notice is hereby 
given, that in conse(|uence of this aiTangement, only one packet will in future be dispatched monthly from 
Fort St. George. — The overland mail will in future be dispatched for Bombay about the 5th or 6th of each 
month. 

Published by order of the Right Honourable the Governor in Council. 

Fort St. George f April 4, 1804. ^ 


PROVISIONS AND REFRESHMENTS. 


Meat, poultry, fish, and fruit are in abundance here, but not of so good quality as at Calcutta. The 
following are the prices fixed in the bazar, but they vary according to circumstances. 


Beef, stall fed Pagodas 0 4 40 per lb. 

Ditto 1st sort 0 2 40 ditto. 

Ditto 2d ditto 0 1 20 ditto. 

Veal sold by the joint, according to size and quality. 
Mutton and kid, ditto. 

Pork %^%%vv.^v%w..wv.^rom 1,20 to 2,40 per lb. 
Cock to 2 pugoduM eanb 

Hen dittOvw..^««««..««^^^l to 1| ditto. 

Geese to Ij ditto. 

Capons 15 to 20 fanams ditto. 


Red fowls 6 to 8 fanams each. 

Country ditto for sea stock 3 to 5 ditto. 

8 to 9 ditto. 

Wild geese, large««*^%««%«%10 to 12 ditto. 

4 to 6 ditto per pair. 

Hares*..... ***** 4 to 5 fanams each. 

I’m iridges, snipes, teal, wild ducks, sand larks, kc. 

in plenty, and at reasonable prices. 

Bread, Ist sort*^v*********** 1 fanam per loaf. 
Flour, ditto 5 ditto per measure. 


Of fruits, the following kinds 

C.ustard apples. 

Guavas. 

Limes. 


are to be procured in the bazar. 

Mangoes. 

Oranges. 

Pine-apples. 


Pomegranates. 

Plantains of various sorts. 
Pumplenoscs. 


The fish to be purchased in the bazar, are of the following kinds, 


and most of them are excellent 


Pomfrets, black and white. 
Soles. 

Prawns. 


Cockup. 

Whitings. 

Oysters, 


Mullet. 
Seer fish. 
Crabs. 


and a variety of other fish, which are little known to Europeans, or used by them. 

The water here is very excellent; the watering place is about one mile and a half from the Fort, and 
ships are supplied by country boats at the rates before specified. Wood is rather scarce, and conse* 
quently dear. 
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Articks procurable at Madras, scith Directions Aow to ebuse them, 

DIAMOND. 

This gem has the greatest degree of transparency, is Uic hardest, most beautiful, and brilliant of all 
the precious stones, and has been knomi from tlie remotest ages. Diamonds are found only in tlie East 
Indies and in Brazil, and are distinguished by jewellei's into oriental and occidental ; Uie finest and 
hardest being always termed oriental, whether they are produced in the East Indies, or not. 

Diamonds, when in their rough state, are either in the form of roundish pebbles, with shining surfaces, 
or of octoedral crystals ; but though they generally appear in the latter form, yet their crystals ore often 
irregular; they are lamellated, consisting of very thin plates, like those of talc, but very closely united, 
the direction of wliich must be asceilamed by the lapidaries before they can work them pro|)erIy. They are 
usually covered with a thin crust which renders them seini4i anspurent; but when this is removed, they are 
transparent. 

The pnncipal diamond mines in India are that of llaolconda in (he Carnatie; that of (iani, or Cou- 
lour, also in the Cai’nutlc; that of Somelpour, or Goual, in Bengal, and that of Suecadana in the Island of 
Borneo. 

These gems are generally imported from Madras In their rough state, in small parcels called bulses, 
neatly secured in musfin, and scaled by the merchant, and arc generally sold in Europe by the invoice, 
that is, are Imught before they are opened, it being always found they contain the value for wliieli they 
were sold in India, and the purchaser gives the importer such an advance tm the invoice as the state of the 
market warrants. The bulses contain stones of various shapes and sizes. 

The chief things to be observed in purchasing rough diamonds are, 1st. The colour. 2d. The clean- 
ness. 3(1. The shape. 

I. CoLouu.— The colour should be perfectly crystalline, resembling a drop of clear spring w ater, in 
the middle of which you w ill perceive a strong light playing with a great deal of spirit. If the coat be 
smooth and bright, w ith a little tincture of green in it, it is not the worse, and seldom proves bad ; hut if 
there is a mixture of yellow w'ith green, then beware of it-— it is a soft greasy stone, and w'ill prove bad. 

If the stone has a rough coat, that you can hardly .sec through it, and the coat lx; while, and look as 
if it w'cre rough by art, and clear of (laws or veins, and no bltMuisIi cast in the body of IIjc stone (wliicii 
may be discovered by holding it against the light), the stone will prove good. 

It often happens that a stone shall appear of a reddish hue, on the outw ard coat, not unlike; tin* colour 
of rusty iron ; yet by looking through it against the light, you may observe the heart of tin? stone to he 
white (and if there be any black spots or (laws, or veins in i(, they may be discovered by a true eyif, 
although the coat of the stone be opaque), and such stones are generally good ond clear. 

If a diamond appears of a greenish bright coat, resembling a piece of green glass, inclining to black, 
it generally proves hard, and seldom bad; sucli stones have been known to have been of the first water, 
and seldom worse than the second; but if any tincture of yellow seem to be mixed with it, you may de- 
pend upon its being a very bad stone. 

All stones of a milky coat, whether the coat be bright or dull, if never so little inclining to a blueisli 
cast, are naturaUy soft, and in danger of licing flawed in the cutting ; and though they should have the good 
fortune to escape, yet they will prove dead and milky, and turn to no account. 

All diamonds of cinnamon colour are dubious; but if of a bright coat, mixed with a little green, 
then they arc certainly bad, and are accounted amongst the w orst of colours. 

You will meet with a great many diamonds of a rough cinnamon coloured coat, opaque : this sort if 
generally very hard, and when cut, contains a great deal of life and spirit ; but the colour is very uncertain; 
it b sometimes white, sometimes brown, and sometimes a very fine yellow. 
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II. CtEANNEBi.— Concerning the fouls and other imperfections that take from the value of the ditu 
mond, we must observe, all diaphanous stones are originally fluids, and spirituous distillations falling into 
proper cells of the earth, where they lie till they are ripened, and receive the hardness we generally find 
them of. Every drop forms an entire stone, contained in its proper bed, without coats. While thb 
petrific juice, or the matter which grows in the stone, is in its original tender nature, it is liable to all the 
accidents we find in it, and by which it is so often damaged; for if some little particle of sand or earth fall 
into the tender matter, it is locked up in it, and becomes a foul, black spot; and as this is bigger or less, 
so it diminishes the value of the stone. 

Flaws are occasioned by some accident, shake, or violence which the stone received whilst in its bed, 
or in digging it out, and this frequently occasions an open crack in the stone, sometimes from the outside to 
the centre, and sometimes in the body of the stone, which does not extend to the outside; but this is much 
the worst, and will require great Judgment to know how far it does extend. It takes half from the value. 

Holes are formed on the outside of the rough diamond, and must be occasioned by some hard particle 
of sand falling into the tender substance of the stones, which not being heavy enough to sink into the 
middle, remains on the outside thereof, like a black spot, and lieing picked off, leaves a round hole. 

The next and greatest difficulty will be to avoid beamy stones, and this requires more skill and practice 
than any thing yet spoken of; yet time and opportunity will enable you to discover them. Indeed a great 
many stones are a little beamy in the roundest (by which is meant the edges); but it is not so very material, 
though it diminishes the life of the diamond. By beamy stones, are meant such as look fair to the eye, and 
yet are so ftill of veins to the centre, that no art or labour can polish them. These veins run through se- 
veral parts of the stone, and sometimes through all; and when they appear on the outside, they shew 
themselves like protuberant excrescences, from whence run innumerable small veins, obliquely crossing 
one another, and shooting into the body of the stone. The stone itself will have a briglit and shining 
coat, and the veins will look like very small pieces of polished steel rising upon the surface of the stone. 
This sort of stone will bear no polishing, and is scarcely worth a rupee per mangalin. Sometimes the 
knot of the veins will be in the centre; the fibres will shoot outward, and the small ends terminate in 
the coat of the diamond. This b more difficult to discover, and must be examined by a nice eye; yet 
you may be able here and there to observe a small protuberance, like the jioint of a needle lifting up 
a part of the coat of the stone: and though by a great deal of labour it should be polished, it will be 
a great charge, and scarcely pay for the cutting, and therefore it is to be esteemed as little better than the 
former. But if you are not very careful, they will throw one of these stones into a parcel, and oftentimes 
the latest 

III. Shape.— This consists of three articles— stones in four points, stones in two points, and flat stones. 

Stones in four points consist in four equilateral triangles at top, and the same at bottom, being a perfect 

steragon: this is the most complete shape, and makes the best brilliants, and when sawed in four points, 
the best rose diamonds, which are esteemed more than others, whether shaped thus, or rough. 

Stones in two points are when four of the triangular planes are broader than the other four. This 
will make a thinner brilliant, lose more in the cutting, and will not retain so much life. For roses, it 
must be sawed through two points, and it will make fine roses, but not so lively as the former. 

Stones in the fiat, are when the points are so depressed and confined, that you only see the traces 
where Nature would have polished them, had they not been confined; and therefore they are irregular and 
distorted. In cutting these stones, they do not regard the points, but make the fiat way jitber roses or 
brilliants. These stones may be split rough in these shapes ; they lose more in cutting than the others. 

All Indian-cut stones are called tasks or lasques: they are in general ill-shaped, or irregular in their 
form; their substance or depth is ill-proportioned; some have more of the stone's substance at top than at 
bottom; the table, or face, is seldom in the centre of the stone; sometimes it is of an extravagant breadth,^ 
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and sometimes too smaU, and none of them are properij polished. The diief thing regarded is, Oiat of 
saving the sise and weight of the stones. These stones are always new wrought when brought to Europe. 
Such as have the least stain, speck, flaw, or appearance of veins should be rejected. 

For the valuation of diamonds of all weights, Mr. Jefleries lays down the following ruler lie first sup- 
poses the value of the rough diamond to be settled at £% per carat at a medium ; then to find the value of 
diamonds of greater weights, multiply the square of their weight by twO, and the product is the value required. 
For instance, to find the value of a rough diamond of two carats, 3x^—4, the square of the weight, which 
multiplied by two, gives ^^8, the value of a rough diamond of two carats. For finding the value of manu- 
factured diamonds, he supposes half their weight to be lost in manufacturing them; and therefore to find 
their value, multiply the square of double their weight by two, which will give their true value in pounds. 
Thus, to find the value of a wrought diamond of two carats, find the square of double the weight, that is 
4x4>r:16, then 16x2=32. So that the true value of a wrought diamond of two carats is JP32. 

The largest diamond ever known in the world, is one belonging to the Queen of Portugal, which was 
found in Brazil; it is still uncut; it weighs 1,680 carats, and if valued according to the above-mentioned 
rule, this great gem must be worth j^ 5,644,800 sterling. 

The famous diamond which adorns the sceptre of the Emperor of Russia, under the eagle at the top of 
it, weighs 779 carats, and is worth ^4,854,728, although it hardly cost i? 150,000. This diamond was one 
of the eyes of an idol in the island of Seringham in the Carnatic. A French grenadier who had deserted 
from their Indian service, contrived so as to become one of the priests of the idol, from which he had 
the opportunity to steal its eye; he escaped from thence to Madras. A Captain of a ship bought it for 
20,000 rupees ; afterwards a Jew gave about j^ 18,000 for it; at last a Greek merchant offered it for sale at 
Amsterdam in 1766, and the Russian Prince Orloflf made this acquisition for the Empress of Russia. 

The next diamond is that of the Great Mogul, and b cut in rose; it weighs 279 carats, and b worth, 
according to the above rule, being cut, J?622,728. Tavernier states, it weighed, when rough, 793 carats ; 
if so, its loss by cutting was very trifling. 

Another diamond of the Queen of Portugal, which weighs 215 carats, b veiy fine; and b worth at 
least 369,800 guineas. ^ 

The diamond whidi belonged to the Grand Duke of Tuscany, now to the Emperor of Germany, 
weighs 193} carats, but it has somewhat of a citron hue; and it b worth at least 109,250 guineas. 

Tavernier mentioned having seen a diamond at Golcondab, weighing 242 tV carats, for which he 
offered 400,000 rupees, but could not procure it under 500,000, about ^62,500. 

The diamond called the Pitt, or Regent, weighs 1361 carats, and b considered worth about 206,333 
guineas, although it did not cost above half that value. 

The diamond, called the Pigot, weighs 47} carats, and b an extremely fine one; it was dbposed of by 
the Pigot family in 1800, by lotteiy, for i?22,000; which exceeds its value, according to Jefferiet's mode 
of calculation. 

Diamonds may be imported duty free, saving the du^ granted to the East ImBa Company on dia- 
Monds imported from anj {dace within the limits of their charter. 

PIECE GOODS 

Are manufactui^ of different dimensions and qualittei, at various places subordinate to Madras, and 
\tt exported from thence to Europe, the Cape of GW Hope, the Fenian and Arabbn Gulfi, the Maky 
Coast, Manilla, and various other places to the eastward. 

Vot. II. M 
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PIECE-GOODS. 


The following are the kinds usually imported into England, with the number of pieces to a ton. 


AUejars . 

Betellees 
CaDawapores*, 

Chintz, of all 8orts«w«v. 
Ginghams^., 


.^Pieces 800 
400 
800 
.R 400 
800 


Izarees 
Long-cloth 



Salempores 
Sastracundies^^w^. 


N. B. Where the letter R is set against pieces of 400 to the ton, it shews those goods are to be re- 
duced, or brought to a standard of 16 yards long and 1 broad. For example: 

1,000 pieces of 12 yards long and 1^ broad, at 400 to the ton, make 844 pieces, or 2 tons 44 pieces. 

The particular sorts of Madras piece-goods suitable to the various Indian markets are enumerated under 
the heads of the respective places. 

Previous to the war, considerable quantities of Coast piece-goods were imported into France. In the 
year 1791 there were sold at L'Orient the under-mentioned: 


130,000 pieces of long-cloth. 

3.000 ditto Percaulas. 

380 ditto Salempores. 

37 ditto Izarees. 

1,200 ditto Goudelour dimities. 

19.000 ditto common Betellees. 

9.000 ditto Betellees Timomalee. 

11.000 ditto Tamatannes. 

1,500 ditto fine Oringal. 

5,700 ditto Chavonis. 

4,947 ditto handkerchiefs. 


3,900 pieces demy blue long-cloth. 

187 ditto Sastracundies. 

1,510 ditto Pondicheny ginghams. 

4.000 ditto Romals, 16 in a piece. 
5,196 ditto Romals Percaulas. 

10.000 ditto Sassergates, 8 in a piece. ' 

60.000 ditto Ventepollams. 

1,455 ditto superfine Madras. 

936 ditto striped, or Doreas. 

56 ditto Monepour cloth. 


making in the whole 957,534 pieces, the sale value of which was /’630,664 14s. 


The following is a statement of the value of Coast piece-goods imported and sold on account of the 
East India Company, at their sales in the years 1771 to 1790 inclusive. 


Yean. 

Piecei. 

""gaeTalue. 

Yean. 

pieces 

^eVilue. 

1771 

114,710 

.^1,893 ' 

1781 

^,868 

'2^,643 

1772 

273,766 

683,094 

1782 

72,188 

204,163 

1773 

134,789 

505,533 

644,563 

1783 

none. 

none. 

1774 

807,086 

1784 

44,810 

116,883 

1775 

181,950 

583,765 

1786 

45,352 

115,682 

1776 

209,538 

515,557 

1786 

43,240 

97,511 

1777 

224,183 

492,926 

1787 

38,641 

84,598 

1778 

296,189 

74,676 

422,213 

1788 

96,455 

191,826 

1779 

203,186 

1789 

112,216 

225,169 

253,625 

1780 

107,130 

257,626 

1790 

126,221 


Since that period the accounts of Madras goods sold, are blended with those of Bengal and Bombay. 






CHAPTER 3a. 

Coast from Madras to Bengal. 


Pidieot^Arnuigm^mmerce of tie Nortkem Ditiim of (he Canutk aitk Muhu^^Orniegmm 
]ioUafilly--Iforthem Circan; 2Vjmjp(ibi^iVaiMKA/M(am— Ka)Mo»~ or Godaveiy^ 

Coringa‘—JaggtmaiU]>orm— yuagapatam—Bimlipatam— Gat\jam-‘Mannkltpatm--^t^ierniM Par- 
goiai^Blaek Pagoda— Point Pahnirat— Commerce of the Coast of Conmanid with Bengal and Bomit^j/— 
Balaiort—Pipl^— Bengal— River Oot^—Burrmpooter—Kedgeree—Diamtind Harhtntr—Fidta— 
Barnagore—Serhamport—Bankibatar—Chaniernagort—Ckiii»urak m ^H tgUey—Bandet 


PULICAT 

Is about seren leagues to the northward of Madras, in latitude 13” 34' North, and longitude 80” T East. 
This was a Dutch settlement, where thej established themselves as early as 1609. The fort is called 
Gueldria; and on the capture of Negapatam by the English, the chief government of the Dutch settlements 
on the Coast of Coromandel was removed here. There is a shoal off Pulicat, which extends N. E. by N, 
ind S. W. by S. Its north end Um 8. E. by S. iW)m the river. To enter Pulicat Roads from the 
southward, do not come under 13 fathoms till the flagstalf bears west, when you may stand in West, or 
W. by N. to bring it W. | S. In this track there are at least 6| fatlioms, till you get wltiiiB two miles of 
the fla gstaff in the above direction, when you have seven or eight fathoms ooze. 

The trade here in arradc, sugar, japan copper, spices, and other artides from Batavia, used to be very 
brisk; the returns were made in piece>goods of various sorts manufactured here, and in the adjacent places. 

ARMAGON, 

Or Duraspatam, is in latitude about 13” 58' North, and about twelve leagues N. N. W. from Fulieak 
In 1635 the English obtained a piece of ground from the Naig, or Chief of the district, and erected ft 
{aetoiy here, winch they fortified, and obhuned permission to trade, on condition of paying one per cent. 
(HI goods imported, and three per cent on exports. In consequence^of the oppressions e:qperienced by 
the fectors atMausulipatam from the Governor, they embarked the Company’s property, abandoned the 
latter factory, and proceeded to Armagon, the 27th of September, 1628. In the following year Armagon b 
described to be deftnded by twelve pieces of ^non mounted round the fhctoiy, and by a guard of twenty* 
three facton and aoUiers; it then became the prindpal Englirii sUtioB on the Coramandd Coas^ and 

though exposed to much opposition firom the Dutch, and extortioa by the Naty^ Qnthe 

acquisition of Madras, this piaceiell to decay. 

Me 
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00NDE6AM. 


COMMERCE WITH MADRAS. 

The following is t statement cf the merchandise and treasure imported ^to the Northern DiThlon of 
the Carnatic from Madras, in the years 1802 to 1806 inclusive; likewise of the merchandise and treasure 
exported from the Northern Division of the Carnatic during the same period, together with a list of thi 
articles of which the imports and exports consisted in 1805. 


IMPOarS FROM MADRAS. EXPORTS TO MADRAS. 


Ymii. 



Total. 

Yean. 

Merchandise. 

Treasure. 

Total. 

Sicca Rupees. 


^iceakupees. * 

Sicca Rupees. 

kicca Rupees. 

Sicca Rupees. 


l,24st8S 

14,216 

30,792 

23,412 

15,484 

2,324 

1359 

1,24,^83 

14,216 

33,116 

25,271 

15,484 

1802 

1803 

1804 

1805 

1806 
TotaT 

6,24,853 

5,29,842 

4,91,696 

5,69,340 

4,30,658 

26,46,889 

8,590 

41379 


Total 1 

2,08,687 

V83 

2,12,870 

49,969 


Articles of Import in 1805. 


Qrain*>w>m**w%w%^m%%u*uuu%, 

uwwwwww Sicca Rupees 9,742 

M,Aie 


7,586 

Imports re.exported . 

2,642 

Treaidre ...w.......... 

......................... 1,659 


Imports in 1805%%»%%%^%^%»»% S icca Rupees 25,271 


ji'ticles of Export ^ 1805. 

Urain^ 

Piece-goods 
Tobacco 

Drugs 




Cotton*. 
Saltpetre %%*«m 
B angle stone^ 
Turmeric^ 
Woollens * 






Sundries 

Treasure ****.m.i .*«««— 


2,65,430 

1,22,460 

77,729 

17,371 

9,780 

7,495 

10,387 

4^444 

4,479 

3,018 

46,747 

41,279 


E^^orts in 1 805%*..^%»»^*>»»%».fcSi cca Ru|iees 6,10,619 


Value of merchandise imported into the Northern Division of the Carnatic from Madras, in 

the years 1802 to 1806 inclusive*************..*.i***^^.>>,.,^**.,>,...>^^^...>^,.^^^^^^^,,>^Sicca Rupees 2,08,687 
Ditto exported from ditto 26,46,389 


Exports exceed the imports 24>37,702 

Treasure imported into the Northern Dirision of the r.rwariV,.,...,^^-„.,.,.,^ ^183 
Ditto exported from i-.. ,, 49,869^ 

Balance ht/ovow of the NdMiem Division of the Carnatic ........»>,..,.»..8icca Rupees <S^92,0 16 

60NDEGAM, 

Or Great Gaiyam, is in latitude W W North. The river k oonridcred to bound tho^Coast of Coro. 
mandG to the northward, beyond whkh the Coast (^Ookondah begins; but the nf 

k often ^>p]ied to the whole extent of coast from Cape Comorin- to Belasore, as that of Malabar is to 
the whole extent of coast on the western side of the Peninsula. 
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MOOTAPILLY 

It about eight leagues N.N.E. of Oondegtm. The town k alKWt half a mUe inlaadt not ifiteemib^ 
ftomtheoffing; but with the assistance of a gloss, a pagoda UperceiiUhle. There are some detached palmyra 
trees to the northward of the landing-place, and about a mile to the southward a thick grove of trees, with 
a dump on its southern part, higher than the rest. With the northern extremity of a piece of high land 
in one with a thick grove of trees, you are abreast the proper anchorage in 15^ 4^' North. Large ships lie 
about a mile from the shore, with Mootapiily pagoda bearing N. W. by N. 

From Mootainlly to Point Divy is about twenty leagues ; in this space the coast is low and woody," 
having several towns on it, the principal of which are Niaampatam and Pettapollee: the latter may 
known by a grove of palmyra trees near it, and is in latitude about 15^ 50 North. 

NORTHERN CIRCARS. 

That portion of the British dominions on the Coromandel Coast commonly called the Northern* 
Circars, fV*om its relative situation to Fort St. George, is a narrow slip of maritime country, extending from* 
15^ SO to 20» North latitude, and from 79^ to 85^ East longitude. The sea bounds it to the east in a 
direct N. £. course along a coast 470 miles in length, tVom Mootapiily, near its southern extremity, to 
the town of Maloud in Orixa, on the borders of the Chilka Lake, its northern extremity* 

The grand divisions of the whole territory are naturally and properly five, being so many portions of 
its length, principally marked by rivers running across from the hills on the west to the sea; but besides 
these, a sixth district has been formed from the maritime border of the four Southerly Circars, to serve m 
an appendage to, and secure the salt made, or customs collected at the ports of Nicampatam, on a 
southern outlet of the Kbtna, and of Mausulipatam on one of its northern branches, as well as at their 
respective dependencies along the coast 

I. Guntoob, or Moortezanagur, the most sou^erly province, is of a circular form; the river Kiitna 
forms the northern boundary of the Circar, and separates it from the province of Mustaphanagur. The 
boundaries to the west and south are the districts of Palnaud and Ongole; and on the east, Nizampatam 
with its dependendes, btervene eveiy where between it and the sea, excepting a narrow conununication 
with the small port of Mootapiily. 

II. CoNDAPiLLY, or MustaphanaguT. 

III. Ellorb. These are adjacent to each other, as well as to the Circar just described, ina N.E. direc- 
tion, and occupy the whole space lying between the Kistna, and the districts of Mausulipatam towards the 
sea; and the River Godavery describes the limits of Ellore northerly. 

IV. Bajahmvndrv, towards the south, is separated from Ellore ’in its greatest breadth by the 
Godavery. This river, after receiving many leswsr ones, from its source among Uie Balagaut mountains 
near Bombay, and running an easterly course about 700 miles, divides itself into two great branches, 36 
miles from the sea, w ithin which is formed the Island of Nagur, a triangular space comprehending only 
500 square miles, but of greater value in proportion to its extent, than perhaps any other spot in the east 
The small river of Settiaveram running into the sea, describes iU northern boundiuy witb Chkacole. 

y. Mausulipatam. This district forms the least of the grand dlvisiotis of the Circars. Nizampatam, 
formerly a separate jurisdiction on the south of the Kistna, extending along a coast of sixty milet from 
Point Divy, near the great mouth of that river to Mootapiily south, and about five in breadth on a medium 
to the territory of Guntoor, constitutes the southern poftion of this divirion; and from the Mine headland, 
including the Islend of Divy to Narsipore, on the southern arm of the Godavery, and from thence to Inge- 
ram on its northern branch, just beyond' the point formed by, and dcriring its name fWmi, this river, lie 
several pergunnahs detached from CondapiDy, and some smaller seaports scattered on the shores of EBore 
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•and Rajalimundry, which together compose the northern subdivision, and extend along a coast of 105 
miles, within 4>5 miles of the River Settiaveram, and boundary of Chioacole. Both these portions united, 
aire immediately dependent on Mausulipatam, which is the capital of these districts. 

VI. Chicacole, the most northerly, and last in order of the grand divisions, is also subdivided into 
two districts: of which one, deriving its name from that province, is dependent on Vizagapatam; the other, 
called Ichapoor, is placed under Ganjam. The former lies between the rivers of Settiaveram on the south, 
and of Poondy on the north. From the cross hills approaching the sea near these extremities, it forms a 
kind of semicircular territory; of which the diameter along the coast extends 180 miles, and its greatest 
dimensions in land about one third of the same distance. The latter subdivision of this province is of a 
triangular figure, stretching its longest side about 80 miles on the shore from Poondy to Maloud, the 
southern frontier of Cuttack. 

The Circars, being well watered by the numerous rivers, abound in grain, and may be considered 
the granary of the Carnatic during tlie N. monsoon, in like manner as Tanjore is reckoned during 
the S. W. monsoon. They produce also bay-salt, tobacco, (the latter from the vicinity of Mausulipatam, 
known every where for superior excellence), and abundance of teak timber of the best sort, and largest 
sizes. The cocoa and palmyra form the principal materials for building the unwieldy vessels for the 
coasting trade, called donics, of various burthens from 60 to 100 tons each. The diamond mines of 
Guntoor and Condapilly in this province are not considered of any great importance. 

In regard to manufactures, the staple produce of the countiy worked from cotton, is of two different 
sorts and fineness; plain long-cloth, so valuable at foreign markets, is chiefly wrought in the island of 
Nagur and its vicinity. It forms the groundwork of the best printed calicoes in Europe, and of those 
inimitably painted ones, called palempores, in the districts of Mausulipatam. The coarser plain cloths 
made to the north and south of the Godavery, or coloured with the Chaya root, which grows in most 
perfection in the sands overflowed annually by the Kistna, are equally articles in demand abroad, or for 
interior consumption ; but the muslins of Chicacole, the beautiful woollen carpets of Ellorc, and silks of 
Xchapoor, wrought from the raw materials imported from Bengal and China, are rather objects of curiosity, 
and meriting encouragement, than considerable in quantity or benefit. But the facility, convenience, 
and cheapness with which ships of war, or of burthen, not exceeding 500 tons, have been, and might 
in greater number be, constmeted in the ports of Coringa and Narsipore, two of the principal branches of 
the Godavery, are considerations of the utmost importance to a maritime state ; nor should the extensive 
branch of ship-building now in use, though with so much imperfection, and improvidence, in supplying 
.50,000 tons in smaller craft for the coasting trade, be forgotten, in stating the useful arts which form the 
local proprietary interests of the country. 

These several objects of natural or artificial produce, when united, form the grand resources of com- 
merce, which may be classed under three different heads, viz. 

I. The trade to Eui'ope. This is confined entirely to the finer cotton manufactures exported by Euro- 
pean nations who have establishments on this coast, or purchased by other foreign adventurers. 

II. The trade to the neighbouring Indian ports, or coasting trade, carried on almost entirely with 
Madras, since the late prohibition of importing bay-salt into Bengal, consists either of grain, amounting 
annually to hall’ a million of bags, or for the most part, in the coarser cloths proper for the eastern markets. 

III. The third branch, or interior commerce, in salt and piece-goods of native productions, or copper 
and raw-silk, the latter chiefly for Bengal, leaves a balance of ten lacs of rupees, af ter deducting half the 
amount for returns of cotton and wheat, received in barter from the inland carriersi and consumed 
within the Circars. 

The inhabitants of all these provinces, excluave of a few thousand Mahometans, are wholly Hindoos, 
and arc estimated at 2,500,000 of all denominations. 
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COMMERCE WITH MADRAS. 

The following is a statement of the merchandise and treasure imported into the Northern Circan 
from Madras, in the years 1802 to 1806 inclusive ; likewise of the merchandise and treasure exported from 
the Northern Circars to Madras during the same period, togetlier with a list of the articles of which the 
imports and exports consisted in 1805. 


IMPORTS INTO THE NORTHERN CIRCARS. EXPORTS FROM THE NORTHERN CIRCARS. 


Ynrs. 

Merchandise. 

Treasure. 

Total. 

Years. 

Merchandise. 

Tteaiure. 

Total. 

Sicca Rupees. 

Sicca Rupeeii. 

Sicca Rujiecs, 

Sicca Rujieei. 

Sicca Rupefii. 

Sicca Rui>«ei. 

1808 

7,07,432 

13,74,037 

20,81,469 

1802 

22,65,1.33 

9,526 

22,74,659 

1803 

5,59,948 

8,71,487 

8,31,435 

1803 

29,73,782 

8,028 

29,81,810 

1804 I 

5,38,926 

62,278 

6,01,204 

1804 

18,87,150 

6,(J42 

18,94,092 


4,79,440 

1,11,704 

5,91,144 

1805 

24,95,214 

65,3,10 

25,60,564 

1806 

4,70,798 

81,281 

4,98,079 

1806 

I4,!A359 

12,412 

15,02,771 

Total. 

27, 56, .>44 

18,40,787 

45,97,331 

Total. 

111,11,6.38 

1,02,258 

112,l.3,H!rt_ 


ArticUtof Import tnl805. 


Arltclci of Export in 1805. 


Grain 
Pruits«^< 
Piece-goods 
Dyes and drugs*«%^i 
Woollens 
Tobacco 
Timber 
Naval stores 
Sundries 


.%Sicca Rupees 





Liquors 
Metals 
Timber, 
Gums 
Tea 
OUs 
Provisions 
Stationery 
Raw silk 
Pepper 
Naval 
Hats 


Imports re-^xportedy viz. 



Tin.w 
China-ware 
Cutlery* 
Glass, 


^ice . 
Turmeric 
Druj 
Sund 
Treasurev 


61,098 

5,.‘)52 

19,180 

15,375 

3,165 

8,743 

5,975 

7,860 

28,787 

1,14,671 

93,188 

14,378 

7,088 

4,554 

9,500 

3,591 

2,117 

8,713 

18,968 

8,579 

8,738 

4,520 

8,677 

8,055 

1,053 

1,577 

8,303 

8,677 

8,808 

40,148 

l,ll,7(H 


Imports in 1805 Rupees 5,91,144 


Grain 

Piece-goods 
Drugs 
Beetle-nut 
Fruits 
Timber 
Woollens****^ 
Ghee 

Cocoa-nuts 
Snuff and tobacco 
Tobacco 
Sundries 
Treasure 




»»»*»*%*%* 



.Sicca Rupee* 17.64,040 
5,iy,146 
SI.M? 
9,379 
12,1 lO 
15,.');)4 

s,m 

1(1, .'>j4 
10,198 
9,785 
1,897 
65,943 
65,330 


Exports in I803« 


.Sicca Rupee* 25,60,564 
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MAUSULIPATAM. 


Value of merchandise im))orted into the Northern Circars from Madras in the years to 
ISOG inclusive Xtupees 
Ditto exported from ditto to ditto during the same period 111,11,038 

Exports exceed the imports 83,55,094* 

Treasure imported into the Northern Circars from Madras »%%«%»» V% V« W V%'»«V%V% 18,40,787 

Ditto exported from ditto to 1 ,09,258 

17,38,529 

Salance tii ^J qvout of the Nortliern Circars Rupees 100,93,023 

MAUSULIPATAM. 

Point iDivy in latitude 16® 10' North, and longitude 81® 13' East, forms the west side of the bay 
of Mausulipatam; the shore is very flat all round the bay. Ships in the fair season generally anchor 
abreast the town, in four or five fathoms, the flagstaff beanng west, distant four or five miles. 

The fort and town of Mausulipatam are situated a considerable distance from each other. The 
fort stands a mile and a half from the sea-shore, on the edge of a sound, formed partly by an inlet of the 
sea, partly by drains from the circumjacent ground, and still more by a continued stream which the river 
Kistna sends off about 15 miles to the S. W. and which falls into the upper part of the sound, very near 
the fort; The sound has sometimes three fathoms, and at others only three feet water; and opposite to the 
fort, is five hundred yards in breadth. The south side of the fort extends about six hundred yards along the 
sound, and eight hundred from thence to the north, and its area as well as form, would differ very little 
from a pai'allelogram of these dimensions, if tlie eastern side did not lie in a re-entering angle, which, 
however, is a very obtuse one. The ground along the sea-shore, for two miles to the north and south of 
the inlet of the sound, is a collection of sand-hills, which extend about lialf a mile inland, when they cease 
on the borders of a morass, which surrounds the fort on every side for a considerable distance. 

The town of Mausulipatam is situated a mile and a half to the N.W. of the fort, on a plot of ground rising 
above the morass, across which the communication between this ground and the fort is by a straight causeway, 
2000 yards in length. The town is very extensive, and its ground on thj| farther side still to the N. W. is 
bounded by another morass, which stretches along it from 5. W. to N. E., but is stopped by the sand-hills 
of the sea-shore, along which is the only access to the town on dry ground. , 

Mausulipatam is very populous : it is the capital of Uic district, and the principal fort and bulwark of 
all the Northern Circars. It was formerly the principal place on the Coast of Coromandel. The English 
early settled a factory here; but in consequence of the oppressions and extortions they experienced 
from the native Governors, they withdrew to Armagon in 1628. In 1630 the factory was re-established, and 
a phirmaund soon after obtained from the King of Golcondah, allowing them liberty to trade in the other 
ports in his dominions, limiting the amount of duties to 500 pagodas per annum. In return the English 
obliged themselves to import Persian horses, and, as the phirmaund expresses it, “ other rarities" into 
his dominions. The factory was withdrawn on the acquisition of Madras. 

The French obtained possession of Mausulipatam about 1750. It was besieged by theEnglish in 1759, 
invested on the 7th of ^larch, and the approaches carried on till the 6th of April, when the town was 
bombarded, and many houses destroyed. Above 400 barrels of powder were expended, with shot and 
shells in proportion, when it was resolved to storm, which took place on the 7th : th| Engibh gained 
bastion after bastion, until they approached the gatew.sy, and cut off the communication of the French 
from their detached ravelin. No quarter was given, and a terrible carnage ensued, until the French 
quitted their furms, and repaired to the arsenal. The whole garrison were made prisonen, consisting of 
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four hundred Europeans^ and about two thousand native troops. In consequence of this aucccMi the 
Soubah of the Decaii on tlie 14th of May made the English a free gift of the circle of MausulipaUin 
with certain districts belonging thereto, of wliich they have ever since retained possession. 

About 11 leagues E. by N. from Mausulipatam is Narsiporc, a place of but little trade. 

YANAON 

Is situated at the confluence of the River Coringa with one of the principal branches of the Goda- . 
very river. The mouth of the latter is obstructed by sandbanks, and tliereforc cannot be entered without 
the assistance of an experienced pilot. The river is deep within the bar, and is navigable to a constderablcf 
distance, though little frequented by vessels; and is very broad and rapid at the town of Yanaon. This 
town, with the territory belonging to it, and a small island situatcil to the southwanl, forms a space about four 
miles square, and contains a ])opulation of about 6,000 persons. Here the French had a factory and a 
regular establishment, and it was the principal mart of their commerce in this part of the country. It 
contained six rich commercial houses, exclusive of the Resident. Here tliey made their contracts for white 
piece-goods. The sum laid out by them w'as estimated to amount, one year with another, to 20,00,000 rupees. 
Yanaon surrendered to the English in 1794. 

POINT GORDEWAllE, 

Or Godavery, in latitude IG^ AS Nortli, and longitude S29 17' East, Is a low narrow sandbank, 
several miles in extent, which is considered the point. Within which, about six miles W. by N. is an 
opening of one of Ike branches of Godavery River, commonly called Coringa River, on which stand 
the town and English tactory of 

CORINGA. 

Coringa Bay is between the above point and Jaggmiautporam, whose river's mouth lies about ten miles 
N. W. by N. from the point; the usual anchorage for country vessels is Jaggemautporam N. N. W. and the 
bar of Coringa S. W. by S.; on the bar there are thirteen or fourteen feet water. When over it, 
the leading mark up the river is, a small clump of trees about 120 yards from the starboard sliore, kept 
a*head till you open the river on the starboard side. The town of Coringa is situated on the southern 
bank of the river. Large ships anchor in five fathoms, Jaggemautporam bearing N. W. by W., and Coringa 
flagstaff S. S. W. Up the river is the town of Ingeram, where the Company has a Chief, and where 
large quantities of piece-goods are manufactured. 

Coringa Bay and River are capable of being of infinite service to the King's, Company's, and country 
ships, being the only place on the west coast of the Bay of Bengal, where a vessel above two hundred tons 
can be refitted, or stop her leaks during the S. W. monsoon. It is always during that monsoon so smooth 
in this bay, that a vessel may venture to take a large heel for that purpose, and if occasion required, could 
heave down. There are always a great number of caulkers and carpenters employed here ail the jfar 
round, repidring and building countiy vesseb. In case of necessity, several hundred of these artificers 
could be procured along the coast; there are also timber and several stores to be got Wood and water 
are obtained with convenience and facility; and fresh provisions of all kinds, were it an esiablbhed port, 
could be procured in great quantity. There are also a great number of decked country boats, called doniei, 
which would be of infinite service to a squadron putting in here to refit To all these advantages, add 
the vicinity of Coringa Bay to Pegu River, for the supply of large teak timber of aU sorts, and other 
naval stores, not being more than ten days' sail from it in either monsoon; also the port of Rhio in the 
south part of the Straits of Malacca, from whence poon masU and spars are brought, with several other 
nseful articles, which are obtained there, and likewise sent to the dock-yard at Bombay. ' 

Vot. II. N 
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JAGGERNAUTPORAM— VIZAGAPATAM— BIMLIPATAM. 


JAGGERNAUTPORAM 

Is in latitude 16® 56' North, about seven miles to the northward of Coringa. This town is also called. 
Cocanara. It is in a deep bay, and is known by a white fort, having a flagstaff. The ancliorage is in 5{ 
fathoms, the flagstafl' N. W. about two miles from the shore. About a mile to the eastward of the town 
is a river with a bar, navigable by boats at low water. You may land in the ship’s boat, keeping the fort 
open with the mouth of the river, which you enter, and which goes a long way above the town. Ships 
and vessels are well built here, and cheap. A snow 65 feet keel, and 24 feet beam, cariying 9,000 
Bengal maunds, costs from 4,000 to 5,000 rupees. Wood, water, and stock are obtained easily, and very 
reasonably ; ten fine fowls for a rupee, and other articles in proportion. 

MZAGAPATAM 

Is situtited in latitude 17® 43' North, and longitude 83® 26 East. A river coming from the north, 
and turniiig short eastward to tlie sea, forms an arm of land, a mile and a half in length, and 600 yards 
in breadth. Nearly in the middle of this ground stands the fort, which is in a bad state. The town is about 
.300 yards to the northward of the fort, and there is a small village to the southward. The harbour is 
capable of admitting vessels of 300 tons. 

Vizngapalam is distinguished by the headland called the Dolphin's Nose, which rises on the S.W. point 
of the road, but is better known by a high mountain plainly seen seven or eight leagues inland ; whereas 
the Dolphin’s Nose is obscured by the l»igh land at the back of it. The road has been recently surveyed by 
order of the Madras Government, and the following extract published for general information:— 

The safest and most convenient birth for large ships to anchor, is in nine fathoms ; however the road- 
stead may be considered perfectly safe to begin north, in six, seven, and nine fathoms, where the serjeant’s 
house, and the southern extremity of the huts, north of the flagstaff, are in one; and south, where the 
house and Dolphin’s Nose bear West; the bottom being all over this tract peifcctly clear of rocks up 
to the beach, and to the foot of the hill. 

On the bar at the entrance of the river, there arc eight or ten feet water, and sometimes more in the 
N. E. monsoon ; hut the sands are liable to shift. 3’hc surf is very considerable on the ebb tide; and at 
European boats are obliged to be used, for want of country boats, they should keep close to the Dolphin’i 
Nose, otherwise they run a risk of being upset, especially if the tide is ebbing. 

The English settled a factory at Vizagapatam in 1668, and in the following year it was surprised 
by the forces of the Mogul, tiic Chief and four factors killed, and tlie Company’s stock and effects 
plundered: it was however soon afterwards re-established. In 1709 the factory was again engaged in 
war with the Nabob of Chicacole. The Chief of the factory had borrowed money from the Nabob, on 
the common seal; but he dying, the succeeding Chief refused the Nabob payment; whereupon he applied 
to Fort St. George for redress, but not meeting with such speedy relief as he expected, he had recourse 
to arms; the Company, however, by compromising the matter, brought the war to a conclusion. 

In 1757, the French, under M. Bussy, took Vizagapatam ; all the Europeans, whether troops or 
inhabitants, became prisoners of war, but the Sej)oys and natives were permitted to go where they pleased. 
The property of individuals was respected, but that of the Company seized. It was soon after retaken. 

Large quantities of piece-goods are manufactured in this district, and the natives are very expert in 
works of ivory, similai' to those manufactured at Canton, but inferior in workmanship. 

BIMLIPATAM 

Is situated about five leagues from Vizagapatam, in latitude 17® 53 North. The Dutch had formerly 
a factory here, for supplying themselves with piece-goods from the neighbouring villages. The anchorage. 



GANJAM-MANNICKPATAM-JAGGERNAUT PAGODAS, fee. 91 

for shipping in the S. W. monsoon is abreast the river and village ; and a little farther to the northward, 
in the other monsoon. Between Bimlipatam and Ganjam are the rivers of Chicacole and Callngapatam, 
places of but little trade, and seldom frequented. 


GANJAM 

Is situated in latitude 19® 22 North, and longitude 85° 10 East. The fort, which is small, but compact, 
stands on the southern side of a river, which is of considerable siac. This place is much frecjuentod, parti- 
cularly by coasting vessels, caitying on a considerable trade, many of whicli can enter the river. Ships 
anchor abreast the fort, or river's entrance, in eight or nine fathoms, about two miles off shdU. 

MANNICKPATAM, 

In latitude 19° 40 North, is about 11 leagues to the northward ofGauJnni,nnd is sitiiaUsl on a branch 
of the Chilka Lake. Here is a small mud fort, but not strong. It is known by n small p.agndn, encom- 
passed with houses and other buildings, having near them some large trees. Grain is scarce here. 

JAGGERNAUT PAGODAS 

Are the most celebrated pagodas in India; the largest is in latitude 19° 18 North, and longitude 
8.5° 52 East. Here is a large town, about two leagues from the sea-side, which is seen far off by the height 
of its buildings. At a distance the pagodas appear like a large ship nnd(‘r sail; but on approaching, there are 
three pagodas very near each other, the S. W. one exceeding high and round, with a spike and a laige 
ball at top. The second, which almost joins the firat, appears less round at the top; it has also a spike and 
ball, as has likewise the third, which is the least, and round, like the lirst. These throe pagodas, which 
seem joined together, form a liigh and broad building. They arc enclosed in a square wall made of enor- 
.mous black stones; each side of the svall is 100 fathoms in extent, having four gates facing the four pointy 
of the compass. Besides these, there arc many small ones, and innnerous buildings for the reception of 
pilgrims, of which 100,000 are said annually to visit this venerated [dace, and at c entertained here. 

BLACK PAGODA 

Is about five leagues E.N.E. from Jaggernaut, and at a distanec resembles (like the foimer) a ship 
under sail; about a league to the westward of it, is another small j)agoda, standing, like this, on even 
reddish ground, without trees. This circumstance is snilicient to distinguish the Black Pagoda from that 
of Jaggernaut. About five leagues E. N. E. from the Black Pagoda is the princi|>al branch of the River 
Gonga, called also Cuttack, from a long town of that name situated at some distance inland. 

POINT PALMIUAS 

Is in latitude 20° 44 North, ami longitude 87° fi East. The Point is low, and covered witli pabn 
trees, having on each side of it a small river; that on the south side is navigable by small vessels. Ships 
seldom see the point in passing, unless in very clear weather, as there are several shoals near it, running 
a considerable distance into the sea, which rcmler it unsafe approaching within four leagues. 

About five miles N. W. of the Point is Kannaka River, which is wide at its entrance, and navigable for 
vessels drawing twelve or thirteen feet water, but it is necessaiy' to employ a pilot. It is much frequented 
by the coasting vessels belonging to the natives, who cairy rice and various articles of trade from hence to 
Madras and otl>er parts of the coa.st, during the favourable monsoon. 

Six leagues N.N.W. of the latter is Churinga River, situated in a bay affording good anchorage hi 
the S.W. monsoon; but, being out of the track of ships bound to Bengal, is seldom visited. 
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COMMERCE OF THE COAST OF COROMANDEL. 


The following is a statement of the merchandise and treasure imported into the Coast of Coromandhl 
from Bengal, Bombay, and Surat, in the years 1802 to 1806 inclusive; likewise of the merchandise and 
treasure exported from the Coast of Coromandel to Bengal, Bombay, and Surat during the same period, 
together with a list of the articles of which the imports and exports consisted in 1805. 


IMPORTS INTO COROMANDEL. 


EXPORTS FROM COROMANDEL. 


Yein. 

Merchandise. 

Treasure. 

Total. 

Years. 

Merchandise. 

Treasure. 

Total. 

Sicca Rupees. 

Sicca Rupees. 

Sicca Rupees. 

Sicca Rupees. 

Sicca Rupees. 

Sicca Rupees. 

1802 

1803 

1804 

1805 
1606 

J5, 14,706 
^,44,173 
27,28,197 
24,66,174 
48,21,028 

11,48,232 

4,400 

36,62,938 

26.44.173 
27,28,197 

24.66.174 
48,25,428 

■ 

11,09,032 

9,83,075 

10,74,558 

10,91,123 

11,66,245 

50,700 

75,420 

1,101 

31,789 

3,86,130 

11,59,732 

10,58,495 

10,75,659 

11,22,912 

15,52,375 

Totarl 

151,74,278 

11,53,^ 

163,86,910 

Total. 

54,24,033 I 

5,45,140 



Articles of Import in 1805. 

P iece*'good8v»»»'v%v%%% bicc& Rupees 4,13,363 
Sugar, sugar-candy, and jaggery 1,43,926 

Raw silk 4,16,942 

Oram 1 0,44,658 

7,991 
61,968 
4,373 
1,725 
10,100 

26.509 
8,070 

39,181 
71,651 
27,295 

15.510 
7,492 

10,415 
10,635 
6,298 
70,644 




Rum. 

Saltpetre 
Cotton. 

Horsea.%. 

Ginger 
Dates 

Long pepper and root 
Seeds 

Canvas and gunnies. 

Carriages 

Hemp,, flax, and twine. 

Wax and tallow candles 
Drugs 
Cow-tails 
Sundries 

Imports rt^exportedf viz. 

Broad cloth. 

Pearls and diamonds 
Tincal 

Wines and liquors 
Metals 
Beads . 

Drugs. 

Sundries 






7,522 

15,001 

6,400 

2,895 

4,486 

4,537 

4,270 

22,317 


Imports in 1805 Rupees 24,66,174 


Articles of Export in 1805. 
Brandy and Cherry BraHdy....,Sicca Rupees 
Beetle-nut 
Broad cloth«w..v..« 

Copper and nails 
Chanks 


Timber and plank... 
Benjamin . 

Teas , 

Sandal wood and oil . 
Red-wood... 

Red and white lead«. 
Wine and liquors . 
Drugs. 

Naval stores . 
Nankeens. 

Sundries 
Treasure 


37,399 
17,588 
46,148; 
1,37,536 
2,00,637 
2,22,385 
54,325 
32,869 
15, 40^ 
25,561 
26,884 
22,952 
70,708 
17,604 
21,133 
33,029 
31,249 
10,582 
67,132 
31,789 


Exports in 1805 




Sicca Rupees 11,22,912 


























BALASORE. 


•3 


Value of merchandise imported into the Coast of Coromandel firom Bengal, Bombay, and 

Surat, in the years 1809 to 1806 inclusive ».>^Slcca Rupees 151,74,978 

Merchandise exported from ditto to ditto 54,24,033 

Imports exceed the exports 

Treasure imported into the Coast of Coromandel fi'om Bengal^ Bombay, and Surat 

dunng the same period 1 1 ,5S,63S 

Ditto exported from ditto to ditto 

6,07,49* 


Balance agaimt the Coast of Coromandel in five years««* 


Sicca Bupeea 01,42,753 


BALASORK, 


The enti'ance of the river is in latitude about 2V 28 Nortli. Balasorc was formerly a considerable 
town, but at present is only about a mile long, and half a mile broad in the widest part. It is built along the 
river Beree Beilaun, where the tide commonly rises eight feet, and serves to carry vessels up to the dry docks, 
of wliich there are many here; but the spring tides rise much higher. The stream is navigable only for 
vessels of 100 tons burthen; and these cannot get over the bar at the mouth of the river, except at high 
water spring tides. 

The English first began to trade here about 1640. The Company's factory-house is a large building, 
and as irregularly constructed both without and within as can be conceived. The prospect from the top 
is beautiful. The French had a factory at a small village three miles to the eastward of the town. The 
Dutch hod a factory near the English one, between which are two loRy pyramids, erected to the memory 
of two Dutch ladies. There is a Portuguese church, and a number of Portuguese and Armenian inhabitants. 

By treaty with the Rajah of Berar, dated the 17th of December, 1803, the Province of Cuttack, including 
the port and district of Balasore, was ceded to the Company in perpetual sovereignty. This province con- 
nects the territory of Bengal with the Northern Circars, and is of the utmost importance, independently 
of its commercial and financial value. The revenue of Cuttack is stated at 17,00,000 rupees. 

A considerable trade is carried on here by small country vessels, in rice, doll, and other grain, 
tobacco, wax, oil, and various piece-goods manufactured in the neighbourhood. 

Boats from the Maidive Islands arrive in fleets of twenty or thirty, in the months of June and 
July, bringing with them the produce of their islands, consisting of coir, cocoa-nuts, cowries, salt fisb,< 
tortoise-shell, &c. and return in December, laden with 


Broad cloth. 
Coarse cottons. 
Cutlery. 


Hardware. 

Looking-glasses. 

Bice. 


Silk goods. 

Sugar. 

Tobacco 


and other commoditiiw, the produce of Europe, India, and China. 

At Balasore, pilots are always ready to carry the shipping up the Hughley River. II somatimfli hap- 
pens that ships arriving in Balasore Roads, have to anchor, and send a boat on shore for a pilot; but a boat 
should not attempt to pass over the bar but at the last quarter flood, as in the first quarter the sea breaks 
very high on it In the fine season the pUot vessels are generally met with as soon as Point Palmirai is 
doubled. Each nation has its own; nor is it proper to use them promiscuously, but give the preference to 
those of your own nation. So many serious aeddenti have happened to commoiiders who have trusted to 
strange pilots, that the greatest caution is required in the choice of them. 
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PIPLEY-BENGAL^BIVEBS GANGES and BUHRAMPOOTEB. 


PIPLEY 

Is about six leagues E. by N. from the entrance of Balasore river. It is situated on the banks of a river, 
and is known by a pagoda to the westward, and a thicket of trees very near it. Pipley was once the mart 
of this country; but the waters washing away a great part of the town, at the same time that a dan- 
gerous bar was formed at the mouth of the river, the merchants removed to Balasore. 

BENGAL. 

The province of Bengal commences at Pipley lllver; it is intersected with two rivers, the Ganges 
and Burrampooter: tliey derive tlieir sources from th#» mountains of Thibet, from whence they proceed in 
opposite directions, the Ganges seeking the plains of Hindostan by the west, and the Burrampooter by 
the east. The Ganges, after wandering aliout 800 miles througli these mountainous regions from Hurdwar, 
in latitude 30° North, gushes through an opening in the mountains, and flows, during the remainder of 
its course, to the sea, which is about 1.350 miles. In its course through the plains it receives eleven rivers, 
some of whicli are equal to the Rhine, and none smaller than the Thames, besides as many others of 
lesser note. The Ganges is, as may be supposed, very unequal in point of width, varying from three-quarters 
to 3 miles. About 500 miles from the sea, the channel is 30 feet deep, when at its lowest; and it continues 
this depth to the sea, where the sudden expansion of the stream deprives it of tlie force necessary to sweep 
away tlie banks of sand and mud thrown across it by the strong southerly winds ; so that the principal 
branch of the Ganges cannot be entered by large vessels. About 300 miles from the sea, reckoning the 
windings of the river, commences the head of the Delta of the Ganges : the two westernmost branches, 
named the Cossimbuzar and Jellinghy rivers, unite, and form what is afteni^^ards named the Hughley, or 
Hoogley River, whicli is the port of Calcutta, and the only branch of the Ganges that is nangable by 
large ships: this branch has a much deeper outlet to the sea than the principal branch. 

That part of the Delta bordering on the sea, is composed of a labyrinth of rivers and creeks, all of 
which ai’e salt, except those that immediately communicate with the principal arm of tlie Ganges. This 
tract is known by the name of the Sunderbunds, and is completely enveloped in woods, ^nd infested with 
tlgiTs. Here salt, in quantities equal to the whole consumption of Bengal and its dependencies, is made, and 
transported with great facility ; and here also is found an inexhaustible store of timher for hoat-huilding. 
The breadth of the lower part of the Delta is upwards of 180 miles, to which, if we add that of tlie two 
branches of the river that bound it, we shall liave about 200 for the distance which the Ganges expands 
Its branches at its junction with the sea. There are two distinct passages through the Sunderbunds, one 
named the Southern or Sunderbund Passage; the other, the Baligot passage. The first is the farthest about, 
and leads through the deepest and widest rivers ; it opens into the Calcutta river, through Channel Creek, 
about. (55 miles below the town. The Baligot Passage opens into a lake on the east side of Calcutta, from 
whence, some years since, a small canal was cut, to join the lake with the river. 

The bore, (which is known to be a sudden and abrupt influx of the tide into a river or narrow strait), 
prevails in the princi[)al branches of the Ganges, and in tlie Megna; but the Hughley River is more subject 
W them than the others. In the Hughley, or Calcutta River, the bore commences at Hughley Point (the 
place where the river first contracts itselt'), and is preceptible above Hughley Town ; and so quick is its 
motion, that it hardly employs four hours in travelling from one to the other, although tlie distance is 
nearly 70 miles. At Calcutta it sometimes occasions an instantaneous rise of five feet; and both here and iu 
every part of its track, the boats on its approach immediately quit the shore, and make for safety to the 
middle of the river. 



XEDGEREE^DIAMOND HABBOUR-FULTA* Mh 

Burrampooter and Megna are names belonging to the same river in different parts of its course. The 
Megna falls into the Burrampooter, and though a much smaller river, communicates its name to the other 
during the rest of its course to the sea. The Burrampooter, for a distance of 400 miles through 
Bengal, bears a resemblance to the Ganges, except that during the last 60 miles, before its junction with 
the Ganges, it forms a stream, which is regularly from four to five miles wide, and but for its freshness, might 
pass for an arm of the sea. In the channels between the islands in the mouth of the Megna, the height 
of the bore is said to exceed 12 feet, and is so terrific in its a|)[X‘arance, and dangerous in its couse*- 
quences, that no boat w ill venture to |)ass at spring tide. 

KEDGEREE 

Is a small village on the western bank of the river, where the ships of war frequenting lhi!i river, 
usually anchor. Tliere is an European resident, who has the care of the posU)fiiee, and who supplies ships 
with provisions and other necessaries. The Resident's house stands on a rising ground; the village is 
small, but the land around it flat and low, and the .situation considered iinheallliy during the months ot 
July, August, and September, when the jicriodical rains take place, and the heats ore excessive. 

Refreshments of all kinds are in abundance here, and very cheap. Fowls and ducks, Iw'o ruiiecs per 
dozen; geese, three rupees per dozen; pine-apples, plantains, limes, shaddocks, &c. all extremely reasonable. 

DIAMOND HARBOUR 

Is situated on the eastern bank of the river. Here the Company's regular ships usually remain to 
unload their outward, and the greater part of their homeward-bound cargoes; the remainder is taken. 
in lower down the river, in Sagor Roads. The Company have mooring chains laid down, and ware- 
houses, or bankshalls, for the reception of .ships' stores, rigging, &c.; and a regular market is held, where all 
sorts of provisions and refreshments are to be procured in abundance, and cheap. 

A short distance above this anchorage, the bed of the river turns to the lell; and a little further 
is the mouth of a large river, improperly called the Old Ganges, but its true name is the Koopnarain. 
The place where it unites with theHughlcy,is the most dangerous part of tlie navigation of the river ; and on’ 
the point made by the coniluenee of these rivers, a fort was recently built, called Fort Mornington, in order 
to command the river, and to be able to prevent any vessels from coming up it; but it has been siiioi* 
abandoned, in consequence of the unhealthiness of the climate. 

FULTA 

Is situated a short distance higher up on the right side of the river; it was formerly a Dutch pos- 
session, and in the prosperous days of that Company, their ships usually lay here. 

The establishment on shore con.sisted of two houses; one of which, the inn, is built partly of bricks,, 
and the other, the residence of the Commandant, was constructed of mats and liamliooM, The village, how- 
ever, b considerable, and has a bazar well supplied with provisions, vegetables, fruits, &c. There b gene-* 
raUy an European residing here, who undertakes to supply the Iiomeward-bound Eaat Indiamen witir 
sheep, poultry, and other stock at reasonable prices. 

Fulta is remarkable for being the retreat of a part of the English factory when it escaped from Cal- 
aatta, on its being taken by Surajah Dowlah in 1756. 

Reserving Calcutta for a separate chapter, the settlements higher up the river arc now enumerated. - 





BARNAGORE-^ERHAMPORE-BANKIBAZAB, &c. 


BARNAGORE 

Is a small vSlage on the eastern bank of the riveri about five miles from Calcutta; the Dutch had 
formerly a small factory here subordinate to Chinsurah. Various kinds of piece-goods are manufactured, 
particularly a coarse kind of blue handkerchiefs; and Surat piece-goods are imitated here, but they are 
generally of a thin and open texture. 

SERHAMPORE. 

This town is situated on the western bank of the river, about five miles from Barnagore. The Danes 
had an establisliment here for the purchasing piece-goods, indigo, and other Bengal produce. The town 
extends about two miles in length, but its breadth is inconsiderable, and has no fortifications, only a bat- 
tery for saluting. Serhampore, when in possession of the Danes, was a place of refuge for numbers of 
people from Calcutta, to evade their creditors. Nearly opposite on the other bank of tlie river, are the 
cantonments of Barrackpore. 

BANKIBAZAR. 

About three miles higher up the river, on its eastern bank, is a small village, where the East India 
Company of Ostend had formerly a factory; it was taken from them by the Moors about 174)8, previous 
to which they had abandoned the trade of Bengal. ^ 

CHANDERNAGORE 

Is situated on the western bank of the river, about four miles above the latter place; it formerly be- 
longed to the French. The territory attached to it extends about two miles along the banks of the river, 
and about l{ mile inland. The fort, which is now in ruins, is nearly at an equal distance between the 
north and south extremity of the territory, and about thirty yards from the river; it is a square of about 
130 yards with four bastions. The town is of considerable extent, and much trade used to be carried on 
here. Chandernagore was taken possession of by the Efiglish at the breaking out of the war in 1793. 

CHINSURAH 

Is also on the western bank of the river. This was the principal place belonging to the Dutch in 
Bengal. The town is built along the river, in an irregular manner, and many of the houses are large 
and handsome: on the land side it is closed by barrier gates. Here is a handsome church. The Dutch 
fort, which bears the name of Fort Gustavus, is constructed in a large open space, about 500 feet from 
the river; it is an oblong square, thft longest sides about 660 feet long, the shortest about half that length. 
It was built in 1656: the walls arc of stone, about fifteen feet high, but in a ruinous condition. There are 
three gates; one towards the river, pneon the land side to the north, and the other to the south. The 
warehouses and residence of the Chief are within the fort. A battery of 21 guns is on the river-side, for 
the purpose of firing salutes. The Dutch carried on a considerable commerce from Chinsurah in piece- 
goods, opium, and other articles for the eastern and for the Europe markets. 

HUGHLEY, 

Or Hoogley, is about two miles above Chinsurah. The town extends near three miles along the 
banks of the river. At its northern extremity is a fort, now in ruins. The English, soon after their arrival 
in India, established a factory here; but the Resident being suljected to various impositions and hardships in 
conducting their trade, the factory withdrew to Calcutta in 1689. 

BANDEL 

Is a native village of considerable extent, about three miles to the northward of Hughley. The 
Portuguese keep a small establishment here; but the trade carried on, is very trifling. . 





CHAPTER XXL 


Calcutta. 


DtBCripiion^Cotns^^Weights and J/easwres— Comnwrce of Beitgal-^Commcrce of Bengal with London^Euro^ 
pean Arluks suitable to the Bengal Market-^Remarks thcreon^Commerce of all Parts of British India 
with London — Comynerce of Bengal with Denmark — Commerce of Bengal with Ilamhurgh^Cemmerct of 
Bengal with Lislwn^Commerce of Bengal with Madeira — Commerce of Bengal with Cadiz-^Commcrce of 
Bengal with F oreign Europe-^Commcrce of all Parts of British India tvtlh Foreign /Juropf— Commerce 
of Bengal with the United States of America — Commerce of all Parts of British India with the United 
States of America — Remarks thereon^Commercc of Bengal with the Coast of Malahar^Commrce of 
Bengal with the Coast of Coromandel-^Commerce of Bengal with the Island of Cry/ort— Commerce of Bengal 
with the Coast of Sumalra-^^ommerce of Bengal with British Asia~-^Commcrce of the Presidencies with 
British Asia — Commerce of Bengal with the Arabian and Persian Gulfs — Commerce of Bengal with Pegu 
•^Commerce of Bengal with Pulo Pinang and Places to the Eastward — Commeree of Bengal with Malacca 
•^Commerce of Bengal with Batama-^Cimmercc of Bengal with J/aniY/a— Commerce of Bengal with China 
•^Commerce of Bengal with various Places^Cmnmcrcc of Bengal with Foreign Asia’^Commerce of all 
Parts if British India with Foreign Asia^Cmmrcc of Bengal with all Parts of the World^Commcrcc of 
British India with all Parts — Price Current of European, and Asiatic Commodiiies-^Import and Export 
Duties — Custom-house Regulations— ^Regulations for sending Presents to Europe— Pilotage and Port Charges 
—Merchants resident at Calcutta — Established Rates of Commission — Merchant Vessels belonging to 
Calcutta — Ship-building— Insurance Companies — Company's Imports into Bengal from Europe— Company s 
Exports from Bengal to Europe— Recapitulation of Imports and Exports at Bengal— Companfs Imports 
into all Parts of British India— Company s Exports from all Parts of British India— Recapitulation of Im- 
ports and Exports to and from all Parts of British India — Company's Revenues and Disbwrsmenls at Bengal 
—Company's Assets at Bengal— Government Securities at Bengal — Company's Revenues and DisburtemeiUi 
in all Parts of Britinh India— Company's Assets in all Parts of British India— Bengal Army— Pay and 
Allowances— Total of Company's Army in all Parts of India — CivU Service— Allowances^ ^c,—Proviiuma 
and Refreshments — Articles procurable at Bengal— Annotia— Arrow Root— Borax— Castor Oil—ChiUia 
—Cochineal — Ghee— Ginger — Hides — Horns — Indigo— I AUSy of Kinds — Munjcct—Myrabolans—Oil of 
Roses — Opium— Piece-goods— Rice— Rum — Safflower — Saltpetre — Silky raw— Skins— Spikenard^m 
Storax— Sugar— Sugar-candy— Talc— Tamarinds — Terra Japonka, 


CALCUTTA 

Is the principal settlement belonging to the English In tiie East IndicSj and the residence of the 
Gorernor-General, to wliich all their other settlements arc subordinate; it is situated on the easteni bank 
of Ite river, in latitude 2^ 33' North, and longitude B8® 28 East. 
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The town of Calcutta extends along the banks of the river about four mfles and a half; it3 breadth^ 
ih many places is inconsiderable. On landing, and entering the town, a very extensive square presents itself, 
with a l^ge piece of water in the middle, for the public use. The pond has a grass-plot round it, - 
and the whole is enclosed by a wall with a railing on the top ; the sides of this enclosure are each nearly 
five hundred yards in length. The square itself is composed of magnificent houses, which renders Calcutta 
not only the handsomest town in Asia, but one of the finest in the world. One side of the square consists 
of a range of buildings occupied by persons in the civil service of the Company, and is called the-Writers 
Buildings. Part of the side towards the river is taken up by the old fort, the first citadel built by the 
English after their establishment in Bengal. It is no longer used as a fortification; the ramparts are con- 
verted into gardens, and on the bastions, and in the inside of the fort, houses have been built for persons 
in the service of the Government, particularly the Officers of the Custom House. Between the old fort, 
and the right wing of the Writers BuUdings, is erected a monument in remembrance of the barbarous 
conduct of the Nabob, on the capture of the fort in 1756. It is a pyramid truncated at the top, 
and standing upon a square pedestal, having a design in sculpture on each of its sides, and-’sn inscription 
in the English and native languages, describing the occasion on which it was erected. It is surrounded 
with an iron railing, to prevent access to it, has shrubs planted about it, and exhibits an appearance not 
unsuitable to the event which it is intended to commemorate. Close to the old fort is the theatre. 

There are two churches of the established religion at Calcutta, one of which is built in a superb and 
regular style of architecture, with a circular range of pillars in the front, of the Doric order, and beauti- 
ful in their proportion ; the cornice and architrave are in the same style, and the edifice altogether is 
a model of grandeur and elegance. The other is a {dain building. There arc also churches for the Portu- 
guese CathoHcs, another of the Greek persuasion, an Armenian convenficle, a synagogue, several mosques, 
and a great number of pagodas; so that nearly all the religions in the world are assembled in this capital. 

The Black Town is to the northward of Calcutta, and contiguous to it; it is extremely large and 
populous, with very narrow, confined, and crooked streets, a few of which are paved. The houses are 
variously built, some with brick, others with mud, and a greater proportion with bamboos and mats. 
These different kinds of buildings, standing intennixed with each other, form a curious appewance. Those 
of the latter kind are invariably of one stoiy. and covered with thatch ; those of brick seldom exceed 
two stories, and have flat terraced roofs. Most of the streets have a small canal on each side, about a 
foot and a half to two feet wide. 

Fort William is situated about a quarter of a mile below tiie town, and makes a noble appearance 
from the river. It was built by the English soon after the battle of Plassey, and immense sums have been 
expended upon it. It is of an octagon form; five of the faces are regular, while the forms of the other three, 
wUch front the river, are according to the fancy of the engineer. As no approach is to be feared on this 
side, and the fort can only be attacked by war, the river coming up to the glacis, it was merely necessary 
to present to vessels making such an attempt, a superiority of fire, and to provide the means of discover- 
ing them at a distance, in order to disable them the moment they should arrive within eannon-shot. 
These purposes have been attained by giving the citadel towards the water the form of a large salient angle^ 
the faces of which enfilade the course of the river. From these faces the guns continue to bear upon the ' 
object till it approaches very near the capital; but then they are flanked on each side by a front parallel 
to the border of the river, which would fire with great effect on vessels lying with their broadsides opposite * 
to it* This part is likewise defended by adjoining bastions, and a counter-guard that covers them. The 
five regular fronts are on the land side; the bastions have all very salient oiillons,' behind which are 
retired circular flanks extremely spacious, and an inverse double flank at the height of the bcrmc. Thia 
double flank would be an excellent defence, and would tlie better serve to retard the passages of the ditch„ 
as from its form it cannot be enfiladed. The orillon preserves it from the effect of richocet-shot^ and it is 
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iiot to be leen from any parallel The berme oppoute the curtain lerrea ai a road to it| and oontribiiies 
to the defence of the dltdi, like a fausse-bray. The ditch is dry, with a cunette in the middle, which Hp 
cdres the water of the river by means of two sluices, that are commanded by the fort The counterscarp 
and covered way are excellent i eveiy curtain is covered with a large half-moon, without flanks, bonnet, or 
redoubt: but the faces mount thirteen pieces of heavy artillery each, thus giving to the defence of these 
ravelins a fire of twenty-six guns« The demi-bastions, which terminate the five regular fironts on each 
side, are covered by a counter-guard, of which the faces, like the half-moons, are pierced with thirteen 
embrasures. These counter-guards are connected wiUi two redoubts, constructed in the place of arms of 
the adjacent reentering angles; the whole is faced and palllsadoed with coie, kept in admirable condition, 
and can make a vigorous defence against any army, however formidable. Tlie advanced works are exe- 
cuted on an extensive scale, and the angles of the haif-moons being extremely acute, project a great way 
into the country, so as to be in view of each other beyond the flanked angle of the |)olygon, and take the 
trenches in the rear at an early period of the approach. 

The fort contains only such buildings as are necessary, suck as the residence of the Commandant, 
quarters for the officers and troops, and tlie arsenal Exclusive of these, the interior of the fort is per- 
fectly open, presenting to the sight large grass plots, gravel walks occasionally planted with trees, piles of 
cannon, bombs, balls, and whatever can give to the place a grand, noble, and military appearance. Each 
gate has a house over it, destined for the residence of a Major, and are large and handsome buildings. 

Between the fort and the town a level space intervenes, called the Esplanade. The Government House, 
and Chowringhee Road, a line of detached houses belonging to Europeans, make a very interesting figure : 
they arc detached from each other, and insulated in a great space, the general a|)proach to which is by a 
flight of steps, with large protecting porticoes, which give an elegant and handsome appearance. The 
Government House is situated on the western side of the Esplanade, and is a large and beautiful fabric, from 
whatever point it is viewed. Over the four arches, or gates that lead to it, there are placed sphinxes and 
various emblematical figures, that have e good effect, and the King's and Company’s arms adorn both the 
western and eastern gates. 

The following is an abstract from the Acts of Parliament regulating the Government and Supreme 
Court of Judicature of Bengal 

The civil and military government of Bengal, Bahar, and Orlxa is vested in a Governor-General and 
three Counsellors. Vacancies therein are to be supplied by the Directors, and the Counsellors to be taken 
from the civil servants, of not less than twelve yean standing. If the Directors neglect to fill up vacancies 
for two months after the notification tliereof, the King may supply such; but the parties so appointed, only to 
be recalled by the King. Provisional appointments may be made by the Directors, but no salaiy paid till 
the parties arc in the actual possession of the office. If a vacancy in the office of Governor-General takes 
place, when there is no provisional successor on the spot, the Counsellor next in rank to fill the office till 
a successor arrives, or a person on the spot is appointed; and if, duiing this interval, the Council should be 
reduced to one member only, besides the acting Governor-General, he may call any Senior Merchant he 
may think fit, to act as a temporary Counsellor till the arrival of a Govcrnor-Gencral, or fresh appoint- 
ments made ; the salaries only to be received while holding the offices. Although no provisional successor 
on the spot, the Commander in Chief not to succeed to the office of Governor-General, except specially 
appointed so to do ; but the Counsellor next in rank to him to succeed. If a vacancy occurs, in the Mem- 
bers of Council, and no provisional Counsellor on ibe spot, the Governor-General in Council to appoint 
such from the Senior Merchants. The Commander in Chief, not being Governor-General also, when 
appointed to the Council, to rank next the Governor-General ; but not to receive salary as a Counsellor, 
tiplM* specially appointed so to do. 
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If any Member of CouncU become incapable of acting, or be absent, and the GoTemor^Gencral ahonU 
i%quire the advice of a full Council on any urgency, he may call provisional successors; or if none such beon 
the spot, Senior Merchants to the Council. Persons so called, not to be paid any saUry, nor to be deprived 
of any office on account thereof. The King may remove any servants of the Company; a duplicate of the 
Instrument for such removal, being transmitted to the Chairman, or Deputy Chairman, within eight days 
after being signed by his Majesty. The Directors may also remove their servants, &c. except in the case of 
appointments made by the King, in consequence of the Court of Directors not appointing. Departure 
from India, or arrival in Europe of Governor-General, &c. deemed resignation of office; but during rw- 
dence in India, resignation must be notified under hand and seal. Salary, &c. to cease on the respective 
days such acts take place. If the Presidency is quitted, except on the known actual service of the Com- 
pany, salary, &c. not to be paid during such absence; and if parties quitting, do not return, the salary, 
&c. to cease on the day the Presidency was left. 

When Council assembled, to proceed in the first place to matters proposed by the Governor-General; 
and on any question of the Counsellors, the Governor-General may twice adjourn the discussion for forty- 
eight hours. All proceedings of Council to be expressed as made by the Governor-General in Council, and 
to be signed by the Chief Secretary. 

The Governor-General and Council to superintend the other Presidencies; the latter to obey their 
orders, except they may be repugnant to the orders of the Directors, acquainting the Governor-General, &c. with 
their orders, stating the dates of the last dispatches from the Directors; the subordinate governments also 
informing the Governor-General in Council of the receipt of such dispatches as they may deem contrary to 
the orders of the Governor-General, &c. who is finally to decide. The Governor-General, &c. not to 
commence hostilities against native powers, nor to enter into treaty for those purposes, but by the authority 
of the Court of Directors, except in cases where hostilities have been commenced, or preparations for that 
purpose made. Subordinate governments not to declare war, &c. but in consequence of orders from the 
Governor-General, &c. or the Court of Directors; and to make all treaties (if possible) subject to the rati- 
fication of the Governor-General, &c. also to inform the Governor-General in Council of all things material 
to be communicated, or that may be required of them. 

The Governor-General may issue warrants for securing and proceeding against suspected persons, and 
may also seize ships, &c. with the persons of those engaged in illicit trade, and send them to England. 

If the Governor-General differs in opinion with the Council aftpr thpy shaU have Rtated their opinions 
in writing, he may direct such measures thereon as he may see fit, on his own responsibility, so that such mea- 
sures could have been legally effected with the consent of the Council. These powers not to be exercised by 
Governors-General succeeding in consequence of death, &c. except provisionally appointed, or confirmed 
by the Directors. While Governors-General are acting previous to confirmation, all questions to be decided 
by plurality of voices, the Governor-General having the casting vote; but the Governor-General in no case 
to act against the opinion of the Council in judicial matters, or in regulations for the good order of civil 
government, &c. nor by his own authority to impose any tax, &c. 

When the Governor-General may be at either of the other Presidencies, the powers of the Governors 
there to be suspended (except in judicial proceedings) from the proclamation of the arrival to that of the 
departure of the Governor-General, or till his departure; during such period the powers of government to 
be vested in him, the respective Governors sitting and acting as Members of Council; and when absent 
from Bengal, the Governor-General may appmnt a Member of Council, Vice President and Deputy Go^ 
vemor of Fort William, such Deputy to exercise only similar powers to those of the Governor of Madras^ 
Ire. Governor-General’s orders to the other Presidencies, or officers acting ttbder them, to be obeyed 
as though issued by the Governor-General in Council^ he taking the responsibility upon himself, and giving; 
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thfj fespeetire Presidencies copies of such orders, and also transmitting them to the Court of Btrecton. 
The Directors, with the approbation of the Board of Commissioners, may suspend the exerdie of the iadl* 
pendent authority of the Governor-General, whenever they see fit, such suspension to take place flfom the 
receipt of the orders to that effect, and may also revive such powers again* 

The Governor-Gcneral, &c. demanding or receiving praenta, gifts, &c. wilfully neglecting or disobeying 
the orders of the Court of Directors, and tlie making of corrupt bargains, deemed misdemeanours in law, 
amenable to Courts in India and in England; and for acts committed in the territories of native Princes, and 
against them and their subjects, the same as though committed within the British territories. No action 
against the Governor-General, &c. to be stayed or compounded before a final judgment, eicept with the 
consent of the Board of Commissioners; and after any sentence pronouncetl, the judgment not to be com- 
pounded, nor persons suspended or dismissed by such sentences, to be restored. 

The Governor-General, not to be concerned in trade, except on account of the Company. May 
aj^int covenanted servants, or other British subjects, to act as Justices of the Peace and Coroners. 

The Governor-General signifying his intention to be absent trom Council, the senior member present 
at the Board to preside, with the powers of Governor-General, while tlie Council is assembled. Acts of such 
Council not valid, without the signature of the Governor-General, if he shall be at the Presidency, and not 
indisposed; but if the Governor-General shall refuse to sign such acts of Council, the Members who do 
sign, and himself mutually to exchange in writing their opinions ; the Governor-General to be subject ulti- 
mately to the same resiiunsibility which attaches to hia dissent from proposed measures when present in 
Council, by the 33d Geo. III. chap. 52. The Governor-General not hereby prevented from appointing a 
Vice President during absence from bis Government 

The Governor-General in Council to take order for the transportation of persons (otlier than nativas) 
convicted of certain crimes to the eastern coast of New South Wales. 

The Court of Directors may appoint the Commander in Chief at Bengal to be a Member of Council, 
and to rank next the Governor-General, although the chief command of the forces in India maybe vested 
in such Governor-General; but in case of a vacancy in the office of Governor-General, such Commander 
in Chief not to succeed thereto (except provisionally appointed so to do) ; but tlie vacancy to be filled up 
by the Counsellor next in rank to the Commander in Chief. 

The Governor-General and Council not amenable to the Supreme Court for acts done in their public 
capacity, nor for their rules and regulations in revenue matters; persons impleaded for acts done by their 
order, the production of such order to be their discharge. Governor-General, &c. and persons acting under 
their orders, subject nevertheless to process, &c. in any competent Court in the kingdom. Parties aggrieved 
by orders of Governor-General, &c. on making oath of the same in the Supreme Court, and giving bond to 
complain in Great Britain before a competent Court, the Supreme Court to compel production of those 
orders, &c. and to examine witnesses, which examination is to be taken as evidence in any of the Courts 
in Westminster. No suit to be carried on against the Governor-General, &c. in Great Britain (the High 
Court of Parliament excepted), unless commenced within five years after the commission of the offence, or 
five years after the arrival of the parties in England. 

The Govemor-Generars salary to be 4p25,000, and each of the Counsellors i?10,000 per annum, to 
take place from the day of embarkation of such as may be appointed in England, and of such as may be 
in India, upon the taking the office upon them, in lieu of all emoluments whatever. 

In 1773 an Act passed, authorizing His Majesty to erect a Supreme Court of Judicature at Fort WU- 
Kasn, in Bengal, to consist of a Chief Justice, and three other Judges, who- are to be Barristers of not less 
than five years standin to be named by the King. The Supreme Court to appoint officers, and to fix 
their salariesi with the approbation oftheGovenior in Coun^^ to form rules of practice; to be a Court 
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of Rc€0fd| Mfd of Ojer «ad Tm^eri and of gaol deliveiy for the towni of Caletttta, ftetoiy of ToK 
William, and aubor^ate factories. Its jurisdiction to extend to all British subjects in Bengal, Bahar, 
and Orixa, under the protection of the Company, in all cases civil, criminal, ecclesiastical, or admiralty; 
except in r^ard to the Gk>vemor-General in Council, unless for treason and felony. The *GovemoF- 
General, Council, and Judges not to be sutyect to arrest. Appeals from this Court may be made to the Kkg 
in Council. The Mayor's Court at Calcutta to be suppressed, and the records, &c. to be delivered over to 
the Supreme Court. The salaiy of the Chief Justice to be ^8,000, and each of the Judges 000 
per annum, to commence when parties appointed are in England, on embarkation, and when parties 
appointed are in India, on taking upon them the execution of the office. Bestricted iiom taking 
presents, &c. 

By the 37th (reo. III. chap. 143, His Majesty may appoint pensions out of the revenues of India, to 
Judges retiring alter seven years' residence in India; — ^To the Chief Justice, a pension of not more than 
4^131,000 per unnum, and to each of the other Judges not morethan^l,500per annum, so that a grant is not 
made for a sum exceeding that now paid to a Puisne Judge. If the Recorder of Madras or Bombay should 
die, and no successor appointed by His Majesty be on the spot, the junior Puisne Judge of the Supreme 
Court' to proceed to fill the office of Recorder, till a successor arrives; to receive the salary of Recorder 
while so acting, and his office in the Supreme Court not to be vacated thereby. 

By the S9th and 40th Gko. III. chap. 79, the salaries of the Judges to cease on their quitting 
India. The junior Puisne Judge only to proceed to Bombay, to act as Recorder, in case of the Supreme 
Court at Madras, erected by this act, not being full. When British subjects die intestate, and on citation 
neither next of kin nor creators appear, the registrar of the Ecclesiastical Court (this Court is vested with 
ecclesiastical powers), to have letters of administration granted him to collect the assets of the deceased, 
end to pay them into Court; but if next of kin, or creditors, on return of citation, be absent in Europe^ 
end shall, on returning to India, establish their claims, the letters to be recalled, and granted them. Judges 
may make rules, &c. for extending to insolvent debtors the relief granted by the 32d Geo. II. 

1633. The English visited Bengal. The President of the Company's factory at .Surat obtained a 
pbirmaund from the Mogul, dated 2d February, for liberty of trade in the Province of Bengal, without 
any other restriction than that the English ships were to resort to the port of Pipicy. A factory was 
soon after fixed at Hughley. 

1652. The factors in Bengal obtained a pbirmaund for free trade, without payment of customs; and 
in 1662 factories were settled at Balasore, Cossimbuzar, and Patna. 

1668. The establishment of pilots for the navigation of the river took place in this year. 

1678. A nishan, or grant, was obtained for privileges of trade in the provinces bordering on the 
Ganges; and in 1681 Ben^ was constituted a distinct agency from Fort St George. 

1684. The Company's trade having experienced much interruption from the native Governors, the 
Court sent out instructions to commence hostilities against the Mogul, with the object of obtaining pos- 
session of Chittagong. By an unforeseen incident hostilities were brought on in a premature and unex- 
pected manner. On the 28th of October, 1686, the English soldiers quarrelled with those of the Nabob. 
An action took place, in which the Nabob's troops were defeated with great loss; a battciy of eleven 
guns taken and spiked, the town of Hughley cannonaded by the fleet, and 500 houses burnt The 
Governor solicited a cessation of arms, which was granted. They offered to restoril the privileges of 
trade; but the Agent and Council, conridering that Hughley was an open town, retired on the 20th of 
December, 1686, to Chutanuttee, or Calcutta, from its being a safer sitnation during any negotiations 
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wlfti the Nabei),^H(^ and a treatj was agreed upon theta graatof laiidihoiddhe|^?eutebi^ 
• fort> liberty to erect a mbit) and freedom of trade. 

1687k The Nabob appeared suddenly before Hughley with his army in February. On tUi infrao- 
tion of the armistice^ the English stormed and took the Fort of Tanna, and plundered every thing be- 
tween that place and IngeleCi of which they took possession without resistance^ and in which they fortified 
themselves; they subsequently burnt Balasore, and destroyed above forty sail of the Mogul's ships. In 
the month of September, the Nabob granted permission for their return to Hugldcy, and to enjoy their 
ancient privileges ; but the war being resumed, the Company's property at Calcutta was embarked on the 
8tb of November, 1688, and proceeded to Balasore, and from tlience to Madras. 

1690. The Mogul's government appearing more conciliatory, and an invitation having been received 
to resettle the factories in Bengal, Mr. Chamock proceeded from Madras, was favourably received on his 
arrival, and obtained a pbirmaund, dated the 27th of April, in the 33d year of Auningzebe'a reign, the pre- 
amble to which specified, that the Mogul, having pardoned all offences, had granted liberty of trade to the 
English in Bengal without interruption ; but explmned, that this permission must be understood as allowing 
former privileges only, without exacting any fine from them. 

1696. The Rajahs on the western side of the Hughley having taken up arms, and made considerable 
progress before the Mogul’s forces could be aissembled in sufficient force to oppose tliem, the European set- 
tlements declared in favour of the Nabob, and requested his permission to put their factories in a state of 
defence. He ordered them in generd terms to defend themselves; whereupon they with great diligence 
raised walls with bastions round their factorim ; the Dutch at Hughley, the French at Chandemagore, and 
the English at Calcutta. Such was the origin of the three European forts in the province of Bengal, and 
they were the first wliich the Mogul Government suffered foreigners to build in any part of the empire. 

1698. The Nabob granted a nishan for a settlement of the Company's rights, and for the towns of 
Chutanuttee, Govindpore, and Calcutta. Bengal was from this period considered a Presidency. The 
Council was to consist of five members; the President to fill op vacancies, subject to the approbation of 
the Court ; the rule of promotion to be by seniority, and none of the servants to be dismissed, but by an 
order of the Court Orders were sent from England to increase the fortifications, and render this seat of 
trade secure, not only against native powers, but against European rivals ; and in compliment to His Ma- 
jesty, the fort was to be denominated Fort William. In 1701, the Company ordered that the tort should 
be made a rq[ular pentagon, defended by bastions, and fortified in the strongest possible manner. 

1702. At the union of the two East India Companies, the English had the following factories !n 
Bengal dependent on the Presidency at Fort William; vis. Fort WiOiam, Chutanuttee, Balasore, Coi- 
simbucar, Dacca, Hughley, Malda, Rajahmahl, and Patna. 

1707. Aurengzebe, the Great Mogul, died the lOtb of February, 1707, after a reign of upwards of 
fifty years. He was the most able monarch that ever reigned over Hindostan. From the peri^ of bis 
death may be dated the commencement of those troubles which dismembered the empire, and paved the 
way for the present extensive controul of the East India Company over the Provinces of Bengal, lie. 

1715. In this year the Company sent a deputation to Delhi, aeeompanfed with presents of curious dock- 
vrorl^glais-ware, toys, woollens, silks, fcc. to lvalue of4f80,000, to foiidtftdfeii for past, and security 
•gaiittt future oppressKHtt on the part of the MoguTs officers. Their petithm was presented to the Mogul in 
January, 1716, and contained, on behalf of the Prendenqr of Calcutta, after representing all the impositiom 
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of the Nabob of Bengal, the following requests That the impositions should be obviated by positive orders 
that all persons, whether Europeans or natives, who might be indebted or accountable to the Company, 
should be delivered up to the Presidency at Calcutta on the first demand ; that the officers of the mint at 
Muxadavad should at all times, when required, allow three days in the week for the coinage of the 
Company’s money; and that a passport, or dustuck^ signed by the President at Calcutta, should exempt the 
goods it specified, from being visited, or stopped, by the officers of the Bengal Government, on any pretence 
whatsoever. And, in order to maintain these excellent privileges, if granted, it was requested, “ That the 
English might purchase the lordships of 37 towns, with the same immunities as had permitted them to 
purchase Calcutta, Chutanuttce, and Govindpore. After considerable delay, 34 patents, including the 
different subjects of the petition, were issued in the Mogul's name, and signed with his seal. The Ambas- 
sadors having accomplished their mission, took leave of the Emperor in July, 1717, and returned to the 
Presidency. 

The Company at this period confined themselves entirely to the trade between England and India, 
and relinquished to their agents that carried on from port to port in India. The superior skill of the 
English in navigation, induced all classes of merchants in the province of Bengal to freight most of the 
goods which tliey exported to foreign markets, on the shipping belonging to the colony, which in ten years 
after the embassy, amounted to 10,000 tons, by which many private fortunes were acquired, without 
injuring the Con>j)any’s trade, or subjecting their property to disputes with Government; and the people of 
all denominations in Calcutta, enjoyed a degree of independence and freedom unknown to all the other 
inhabitants of Bengal, who were subject to the oppressions of the Nabob. 

1718. The Mogul issued patents annexing the provinces of Bahar and Orixa to that of Bengal. 

1742. The Mahrattas having invaded Bengal, the native inhabitants of Calcutta requested and 
obtained permission to dig a ditch, at their own expence, round tlie Company’s bounds, which extended 
about seven miles, and which from the ocipsion was called the Mahratta ditch. 

1756. In this year Surajah Dowlali succeeded to the Nabobship of the provinces of Bengal, Bahar, and 
Orixa. The English at Calcutta having incurred his displeasure, he declared war against them, took their 
fort at Cossimbuzar, and marched against Calcutta, which he invested on the 15th of June, the description of 
which at this period was as Mows : 

The fort of Calcutta, called Fort William, was situated near the river, and nearly half way between 
the northern and southern extremities of the Company’s terrjtories. Its sides to the east and west 
extended 210 yards, the southern side 130, and the northern 100. It had four bastions, mounting each ten 
guns; the curtains were only four feet thick, and terraces, which were the roofs of chambers, fornied the 
tops of the ramparts; and windows belonging to these chambers, were in several places opened in the 
curtains. The gateway on the eastern side projected, and mounted five guns, three in front, and one on 
each flank towards the bastions. Under the western face, and on the brink of the river, was a line of heavy 
cannon mounted in embrasures of solid masonry ; and this work was joined to the two western bastions by 
two slender walls, in each of which was agate of pallisadoes. In the year 1747, warehouses had been 
built contiguous to the southern curtain, and, projecting on the outside between the two bastions, rendered 
them useless to one another : however the terraces of these warehouses were strong enough to bear the 
firing of three pounders, which were mounted in barbett over a slight parapet 

The houses of the English inhabitants occupied the ground 600 yaids towards the east, and half a 
mile to the north and south of the fort ; but lay scattered in spacious and separate inclosufes, and several 
of them overlooked the fort, as did the English Church, whidi stood opposite to the N; E, bastion. Under 
these disadvantages the fort was deemed so little capable of defence, that it was resolved to oppose the 
enemy in the principal stiects and avenues. 
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Though the NdM)b1iii«atened to dfin the EtigUsh entirely out dommioas,;el he proposed 4 ii 
oeeommodetion, provided they would pay him hb duty on the trade for 15 year8» defray the ex|)ence« 
of his army, and deliver up the Indian merchants wlio were in the fort Tbb being refused, a siege 
^menced,a]id ilie place was taken on the ^h of June, through thetreacheiyof the guard whohadchaige 
of one of the gates. The Nabob promised, on the word of a soldier, that no harm should be done to the 
English ; nevertheless they were shut up in a prison so small, that out of 140, all perished in the course of 
the night, except 22, for want of air. 

On intelligence of this disaster reaching Madras, a considerable force under Colonel Clive, was 
embarked on board Admiral Watson's squadron, who arrived in Bengal river, at Fulta, on the 15th of 
December, and on the 2d of January they recaptured Fort William, and on the 11th they took and destroyed' 
the town of Hugkley. An action atlerwards took place, in which the Nabob's troops wca* routed witli 
great slaughter. These successes mode Surajah Dowlaii very solicitous to conclude a peace, which was 
ratified on the 9th of February, 1757, by wdiicli he agreed to restore the Com|Hiny's fai'tories, and aH 
their monies, goods, and effects, and to permit them to fortify Calcutta as they thought pro|)er. Liberty 
was given to coin their own imports of gold and silver, and ail merchandise passing with tkehr passporb^ 
exempted from tax, fee, or imposition. lie permitted them to take possession of the villages of which Uie 
grant had been obtained from the Emperor in 1717, and confirmed all the privileges which had been 
concededito them by former Emperors since their arrival tn the provuice. 

This treaty was ratified on oath, but no confidence eouM be placed in the Nabob, who soon db» 
regarded the treaty, and renewed hb preparations for war, assisted by the French at Chandernagore; France 
being at this period at war with Great Britain. The Englbh forces invested and took that settlement on 
March 24th* These operations, which were concerted with judgment, and executed with spirit, eitablbhed 
the military character of the English in India. The Nabob was humbled, but continued averse to comply 
with the stipulations of jthe treaty. Hb violent and tyrannic temper iiaving discontented lib courtiers, a 
conspiracy, headed by Jaffier Ally Cawn, was entered into among them, to divest him of tlie government, 
The English Council Judged it advisable lo join Jaffier Aliy Cawn with their troops, as such a step seemed 
the most effectual way of establbhing peace in the country, and settling the Englbh on a good and 
permanent foundation. For thb puipose a treaty was entered into between Jaffier Ally Cawn, Admimt 
Watson, Colonel Clive, Governor Drake, and the Committee, which consbted of twelve articles. 

By llib treaty The Nabob agreed to, and admitted of the agreement and treaty made w!di 
Surajah Dowlab, that the enemies of the Englbh should be hb enemies, whether Europeans or others. 
That whatever goods or factories belonged to the French in Bengal, Bahar, and Orixa, sliould be deiiveiel 
to the English, and the French never permitted to have factories or settlements any mor^ in iheie 
provinces.— That to indemnify the Company for their losses by the capture of CalculU, and the chargei 
they had been at to repossess the factories, he would give 10,000,000 rupees, or ^1,250,000; that to 
indemnify the Englbh inhabitants, who suffered by the capture of Calcutta, be would give 50,00,000 
rupees, or jf 625, 000 sterling; that to indemnify the losses suffered by Gentooi, Moormen, and others, he 
would give 20,00,000 rupees, or J?250,000 sterling; and that to the inliabitanti, the Armenian Peots of 
Calcutta, who lufiered by the capture, he would give 7,00,000 rupees, or J?67,500 sterling:— the (Uvbion of 
all these donations was to be left to the Admiral, the Colonel, and the Committee#— That be would give 
up entirely to the Company the Mahratta ditch all round Calcutta, and 600 yands all round about the ditch. 
—That the lands to the southward of Calcutta, as low as Cuipee, should be under the goremmeot of 
the English Company, but the rentashould be paid into the Mogul's treasmy#— That whenever Jaffier 
Ally Cawn sent for the assbtanoe of the Eo^bb troops, their pay and charges should be dbbuned hf 
him.— That from Hughley, downwards, he would build no new forts near the rlver^And that m lopn 
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u be was established Soubah of these provinces, he would immediately perform these articles.''*— Some 
of the principal men were united in this confederacy, who agreed that Jaffier Ally Cawn should succeed 
to the Soubahship, as he was a man of the first rank, and greatly esteemed by all ranks of people. 

The English troops took the held on the 13th of June, and on the SSd they were met by Sur^ab 
Bowlah, at the head of a numerous army, near Plassey, where Colonel Clive obtained a complete victory, 
with but little loss. He then placed Jafiier Ally Cawn on the throne, who had the usual homage pi^ 
him by all ranks of people, as Soubah of the provinces of Bengal, Bahar, and Orixa. Surajah Dowlah was 
spon afterwards taken prisoner, and privately put to death. The news of the battle of Plassey arrived at 
Calcutta on the 25th of June, when the purport of the treaties was made publicly known, and a vessel 
dispatched with the welcome tidings to England. 

The new Soubah, among other acts of gratitude shewn to his brave allies, made a present to the 
English troops and sailors, by whose valour he bad acquired his dignity, of 60,00,000 rupees, or i^750,000, 
and the sums stipulated by the treaty for other services, amounted to ^1,875,0(^ sterling, for the East 
India Company and inhabitants, besides ^337,500 for the native inhabitants of Calcutta; so that the whole 
amount was ^2,962,500, and Colonel Clive was honoured with the dignity of an Omrah, with a grant of 
about i^27,000 sterling per annum. 

Thus in about a fortnight a complete revolution was accomplished in a great and populous state, whereby 
the French were entirely driven out of Bengal and all its dependencies, and immense profit and idvantage 
derived by the East India Company, who acquired great power and influence in the country, and obtained 
large districts, which produced a clear revenue of near ^600,000 per annum to them. 

1759. About the beginning of August, the President and Council of Calcutta received intelligence that 
a powerful armament was equipping at Batavia, and intended against Bengal. Lord Clive acquainted the 
Soubah therewith, who sent peremptory orders to Chinsurah, forbidding the admission of any troops or 
vessels into the country ; but it afterwards appeared that the Soubah wanted to shake off his dependence 
upon the English, and to throw himself into the arms of the Dutch, with whom he had enter^ into a 
secret negotiation so early as in 1758. The Dutch fleet, consisting of seven ships, of which four were of 
36 guns, arrived in the river in November, and were attacked and defeated by three English East Indiamen, 
the Calcutta, Duke of Dorset, and Hardwicke; whereupon the Dutch Government at Chinsurah concluded 
articles of accommodation with the English. 

1760. The affairs of the Soubah, and those of the English Company, having taken an unfavourable 
turn, which was imputed to the bad conduct of the Soubah, the President presented a memorial to Jaffier 
AHy Cawn, containing a statement of the grievances and oppressions suffered under his government, and 
recommended that he should appoint Mcer Cossim, his brother-in-law, as coadjutor to it, to which he 
declared bis willingness to accede, on condition that his life and honour should be saved, and a sufficient 
allowance secured to him for his maintenance ; whereupon Meer Cossim was seated on the throne, and 
received the usual congratulations, and the old Nabob took up bis residence at Calcutta, where he was 
properly protected, and treated with every mark of respect. 

The new Soubah ceded a large tract of land to the Company, and granted them considerable 
immunities in trade. He soon after removed the seat of hb Government to Mongheer, which he began 
Ip fbrtify with the utmost expedition. In 1762 he’ began everywhere to stibject the English traders to 
the payment of certain duties throughout his dominions, and required that their disputes, if beyond the 
lim^ of their own jurisdiction, should be decided by his im^trates. However the Governor, 
Mr. Vansittart, hod a conference with the Soubah, at Mongheer, when a temporary redress was agreed 
upon, And the Goveramr returned to Calcutta; but in Januaiy, 1763, the Nabob began to exact duties at 
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Dftcea and other English Ihctoriesi which gave the English great alarm, and obliged them to oppose 
the Nabob they had lo recently raised to the throne. The English commenced hostilities by taking Patna, 
from whence they were immediately driven by the Nabob's army. They soon after deftated him in the 
fidd, and pursued him to his capital, Mongheer, of which they obtained possession on the lUh of October, 
and on the 6th of November they reduced Patna, the last place of strength belonging to him. Meer Cossim 
took refuge with Sujah Dowlah, Nabob of Oude, and Viaicr to the Mogul, who determined to assist him 
in attempting to recover Bengal ; and an immense army was coUected, which was defeated by the English 
on the 2!^d of October, 1764, at Buxar, with very great loss ; soon after which, the Mogul, Shah Allum, 
visited the English camp, and threw himself under their protection. 

1765. Lord CUve was appointed Commander In Cliief, President, and Governor of Bengali wiili 
full powers. On his arrival, his Lordship concluded a treaty with the Mogul and Si^ali Dowlali. By 
this treaty the Mogul constituted the East India Company his perpetual Duans of the Bengal provinces^ 
for which they were to pay him 26, 00, (XX) rupees yearly. The Company engaged themselves to pay 
to the Nabob of Bengal, for the expences of the civil government, and for the support of his dignity^ 
53,00, (X)0 rupees yearly : the remainder of the revenues o(* Bengal were allotted to the Company, for 
their expences in supporting armies to protect the country. By this treaty the Company became in 
possession of a clear yearly revenue, exempt from all charges, expences, and deductions whatever, 
amounting to 700,000 a year. Thus the East India Com^Mmy acquired the sovereignty of a 
territory equal in extent to the most OourisUing kingdom in Europe. 

Since the above period, the Company's territories have been considerably extendiMl, and their revenues 
much increased, in consequence of various conquests made in the wars in which they have been engaged. 

1777. From papers laid before Parliament, it appears that the revenues and disbursements at thu 
Presidency from the years, 1761 to 1777, were as follow : 

5 years, May 1761 to April 1766 Revenues jf4,320,(X)0 Charges jf4, 108,000 

8 years, May 1766 to April 1774 19,790,000 13,590,000 

3 years. May 1774 to April 1777 8,270,000 «%%%«««««« 4, 657, (XX) 

X‘32, 380,000 355, 000 

leaving a balance in sixteen years of jf 10,025,000, on an average of £626,562 |)er annum, excloslva of 
various sums received during the same period as subsidies, and other casual supplies. 

1800, The following account of the state of the Company’s territories in India was given by the 
Marquis Wellesley, late Governor-General, ** The British possessions in India now constitute one of the 
mcMt extensive and populous empires in the world. The immediate administration of the govemment of 
the various provinces and nations, composing this empire, is chiefly confided to the European civil servanta 
of the East India Company. Those provinces, namely Bengal, Bahar, Orixa, and Blares, ike Com- 
pony’s Jaghire in the Carnatic, the Northern Circars, the Baramhal, and other districts ceded the 
peace of Seringaptaro in 1792, which are under the more immediate and direct •dministratton of the civil 
servants of the Company, are acknowledged to form the most flourishing and opulent part of India, in 
which property, life, civil order, ai^ religious liberty are more secure, and the people enjoy a larger por- 
tion of the benefits of good government than in any other countiy in this quarter of the globe.^ 

1810, The revenues of Bengal in the year 1808*0 amounted to ^^,816, 458; the charges and dis- 
bursements to Jffi, 476,986; leaving a suiplus revenue of £2^iVn* The debt at this Presidency was at 
the same time £20,2B6^64f6. 
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COINS. 

Accounts are kept at Bengal in an imaginary coin, called current rupees, with its subdivisions, annas^ 
and pice; 12 pice make one anna, and 16 annas one current rupee. To this currency must all the real 
Specie be turned or reduced, before any sum can be regularly entered into a merchant's book. By a late 
order from the Court of Directors, the Company's accounts are now kept in Sicca rupees. 

The coins current are gold mohurs, with its subdivisions, halves and quarters; Sicca rupees, halves and 
quarters; annas, copper pice, and half pice. The two last are of copper, and coined in England. 

Gold. — In 1766 the Bengal gold mohur weighed 1 79,66 grs. was of the fineness of 20 carats, and 
passed for 14 silver rupees. The gold was here overvalued, for it passed in proportion to silver, as 16,45 
to 1. In 1769 it was ordered that the Bengal gold mohur should weigh 190, 773 grs. and in this coinage gold 
was valued to silver nearly as 14,8 to 1 ; and, lastly, by Regulation 35, Anno 1793, it was directed ^at the 
nineteen sun gold mohur should weigh 190,894 grs. and contain | of a grain in 100 of alloy, and that it 
should pass for 16 nineteen sun Sicca rupees. Here gold is valued in proportion to silver as 14,85 to 1, 
which is a small fraction less than gold bears to silver in the present coinage of Bombay. 

SiLVEH.— The standard of the Bengal money has ever been silver. Gold is occasionally coined, but 
the great bulk of the currency is silver. 

The most common silver coin is the rupee of 1 sicca, or 10 massa weight, of the fineness of 11 oz. 
15dwts. 4 grs. 8 dec. troy. The Sicca weight is equal to 7dwts. 11 grs. 55 dec. and is thus divided ; 


1 pice«»%«l C is equal to troy weight, grs. 9352 

12 pice^^V make i 1 anna ditto 11,2219 

16 annas^^J ( 1 Sicca rupee ditto^^v.^..^^ 179,5511 

These rupees were formerly called Sicca rupees, only during the year after their coinage, when the 
batU they bore on current rupees was 16 per cent.; the second this was reduced to 13, and the third and 
following years the batta was 11 percent.; they were then called Sonant or Sunat rupees. But with a view 
to abolish this distinction, all the rupees coined of late years by tlie East India Company, have been dated 
the nineteenth sun, that is tlie 19th year of the Mogul’s reign ; and by Regulation 35, anno 1793, it is 
ordered that the nineteen sun Sicca rupees shall be received as the legal coin of Bengal, Bahar, and Orixa. 

There are various other kinds of rupees to be met with in Bengal, whose fineness and weight are 
difiercnt, though their denominations are the same. From this, and from the natives frequently punching 
holes in the rupees, and filling up the vacancy with base metal, and their wilfully diminishing the 
weight of the coin after coming from the mint, the currencies of rupees from the different provinces are 
of different values. This defect has introduced a custom of employing shroffs, or money-changers, whose 
business it is to set a value upon these different currencies, according to every circumstance, either in their 
favour, or to their prejudice. When a sum of rupees is brought to one of these shroffs, he examines them' 
piece by piece, and ranges them according to their fineness; then by their weight; he then allows for 
the different legal battas upon Siccas and Sonauts; and this done, he values in gross by the rupe^ current 
what the whole are worth ; so that the rupee current is the only thing fixed, by which coin is valued. 

Cowries are made use of for small payments in the Bazar, and are generally thus reckoned: 



1 gunda 

1 pun . ^ , 

1 anna 

1 cahun, which is about } of a rupee 


but they rise and fall according to the demand there is for them, and the quantity in the markets 
Accounts are kept in lacs and crorcs, A lac is *100,000, and 1 crore is 10 lacs. 
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All rupees weigh, or ought to wdgb, 10 masst weight; but they difier in (Ineneu ind toudi) so that 
the coin of one province varies in another more than the intrinsic value of the specie. 

The following is a table of the (Ufferent kinds of rupees current at the Presidency, with their relative 
value to each other. 


Current Rupiii coneARio with other Rupees. 


100 current 
Rupees are 
equal to 


*Sicea Rupees««^ 86 3 4 

100 Sicca rupees««%«««%%%«%%»%i 


Arcot ditto »%»%»»»» Q 2 9 0 

1 00 Arcot ditto«%%«««w»%<««%«% 


Bombay ditto 90 14 7 

100 Bombay ditto 


Duss Massa dittos 90 14 7 

100 Duss Massa ditto 

arc equal 

.Mooney Soortee do. 91 11 11 

100 Mooney Soortee ditto.^ 

JoCurrent, 

Mochedan ditto ^ 9\ 11 11 

100 IMochedan ditto 

Rupees. 

Old Sonaut ditto.^ 90 1 4 

100 Old Sonaut ditto..%«%«%v» 


Patna Sonaut ditto 90 1 5 

100 Patna Sonaut ditto «««» 


Sonaut Fooley do. 88 7 11 

100 Sonaut Fooley ditto«v.« 

A 


116 0 
106 0 
no 
no 
109 
loy. 
in 
111 


100 Sicca 
Rupees are 
equal to 


Sicca Rupees compared with other Rupees. 
0 0 II 100 Current Rupees«ww....«%.^ 
100 Arcot»««%«%. 

100 Bombay 


Current Rupees 116 
Arcot 107 6 6 

Bombay«vv«««»««» 105 7 S 
Duss Massa^^w 105 7 3 
Mooney Soortee 106 6 9 
Mochedanv.^.%*.^ 106 6 9 
Old Sonaut 104 8 1 
Patna SonauU^ 104 8 1 
Sonaut Fooley^ 102 10 5 

Sonaut Rupees compared with other Rupees. 


100 Duss Massa 
100 Mooney Soorte 
100 Mochedan 
100 Old Sonant*^... 
100 Patna Sonaut 
100 Sonaut Pooley 


are equal 
to Sicca 
Rupees. 


100 Sonaut 
Rupees are 
equal to 


"Sices Rupees •• 95 11 0 

100 Sicca Rupees 


Arcot 102 12 5 

100 


Bombay 100 14 7 

100 Bombay »%»%»»♦»»%»»»»»»»% 


Duss Masssu^vw^ 100 14 7 

100 Duss Massa 

are equal 
^ to Sonaut - 

Mooney Soortee 101 13 4 

100 Mooney Soortee 

Rupees. 

Mochedan^wv. 101 13 4 

100 Mochedan 


Sonaut Fooleyv. 98 3 8 

100 Sonaut Fooley 


Current Rupees 111 0 0 

100 CurrenU^w^v^^^vv^^^^ , 



100 Mooney 

Soortee, or 
Mochedan 
Rupees are 
equal to 


Mooney Soortee and Mochedan Rupees compared with other Rupiei. 

Sicca Rupees « 

Arcot 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


113 0 0 


86 3‘ 4 

93 1 8 

94 13 2 

94 18 2 
03 15 5 
93 15 5 
O.'i 11 0 

95 11 0 
97 6 7 


104 8 1 

97 4 0 
99 1 7 
99 I 7 

98 3 2 
98 3 2 

101 12 10 
90 1 5 


Bombay. 


Current 
Old Sonaut 


93 15 6 

100 Sicca Rupees »%%%%%»%**%% 


’ 106 0 9 

100 14 10 

100 


99 1 4 

99 1 5 

100 Bombay 

are equal 

100 14 6 

99 1 5 

100 Duss Massa 

toMooney^ 

100 14 8 

96 T 4 

100 Sonaut Fooley 

Soortee 

n ^ 

103 10 9 

109 0 0 

100 Current 

Rupees. 

91 n 11 

96 3 8 

100 OU SoDBttt 


101 13 4 

98 3 8 

lOOFatm Sonaut .wtww., 


10113 4 
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WEIGHTS AND MEASURES, 

Gniat Wsigiits are maundsi seers, chattacks, and siccas, thus divided: 

5seers«%«^'v rl chattack, 

16 chattacks v make < 1 seen 
40 seers ^ i maund 

There are two maunds in use here, vis. the factoiy maund, which is 74Ib. lOoa, lOdrs. 666dec. avoir* 
dupois ; and the Bazar maund, which is 10 per cent, better, and is SSlbs. Soz. 2drs. ISSdec. 

The Bengal Bazar and Factory maunds and their fractional parts reduced to avoirdupois weight, viz. 



Bazar Weight. 

Factory Weight. | 

1 

Bazar Weight. Factory Weight. 


lbs. 

02. 

drs. dec. 

lb6. 

02. 

dni. dec. 

Ibl. 02, 

. drs. 

dec. lbs. 

02. 

dt«. dec. 

1 maund is«^^ 82 

2 

8 133 

74 

10 

10 666 

2 seers is 4 

1 

5 

706^^3 

11 

11 783 

20 seers 

41 

1 

1 066^ 

37 

5 

6 333 

1 ditto»»v»%%»i»»% 2 

0 

6 

653 — 1 

13 

13 866 

10 ditto 

20 

8 

4, S33^^ 

18 

10 

10 666. 

8 chattacks^^ 1 

0 

3 

486 0 

14 

14 933 

5 ditto 

10 

4 

2 866 v.,. 

9 

5 

5 333 

o 

1 

S 

8 

1 

713 0 

7 

7 466 

4 ditto 

8 

3 

3 413^ 

7 

7 

7 466 

2 ditto 0 

4 

0 

856 

3 

11 733 

3 ditto 

6 

2 

4 560 

5 

9 

9 599 

1 ditto 0 

0 

2 

488 ,.^0 

1 

13 866 




4 punkos«*. 

4 dans 
6| rutties 
8 rutties 
100 rutties 
12\ masses 

16 annas*«« 

106| rutties 
13,28 massas%«v«^ 

1 7 annas»»^^»'»%»»»»»» 


GOLD AND SlLVan WEIGHTS. 

1 dan or grain. 
1 rutty. 


make 


1 anna. 

1 massa. 

1 tnlah. 

1 tolah. 

1 tolah. 

1 mohur. 
1 mohur. 
1 mohur. 


The Sicca Rupee is 7 dwts. Ill troy weight. 
The gold mohur is 7 dwts. 22 tV ditto. 


CLOTH MBASVRE. 


Sjorbes 
3 anguUe 
8 gheriahs 
2 hauts 


make 


1 angulla. 

1 gheriah. 

1 haut, or cubit. 
1 guz, or yard. 


LAND MEASURE. 

Land is measured by the haut, or cubit; 6 cubits 
long and 1 broad is 1 chattack. 


16 chattacks 
20 cottah8«v.^«^ 
30| biggah8«%,^«« 
40 biggahs 


make 


1 cottab. 

1 biggah. 

1 English acre. 

1 1 Madras cawney. 


5 Sicca weights «« 
4 chattacks 
4 pouahs 
40 seers 


LIQUID MEASURE. 

1 chattack. 
1 pouah. 

1 seen 
1 maund. 


make < 


GRAIN MEASURE. 


5 chattacks 
4 koonkees 
4 raiks 
20 pallies 
16 soalles 


make 


r 1 konkee. 

1 rmk. 

1 pally. 

1 soalle. 

1 kfaahoon. 


Note. 1 khahoon is 40 maunds. 


make 


LONG MEASURE. 

1 finger 
1 hand. 

1 span. 

1 arm, or cubit 
1 fathom. 

\ 1 C 088 , or milei 

which is 1 English mile, 1 furlong, 3 poleib ^ 
and 3} yards. 


3 grains 

4 fingers. 

3 hands%'»*»»»»%%%^ 
2 spans 

4 arms 
1000 arms 


FOR GOODS, RBCEONSO BY TALE. 
5 particulars«^v^*| 

4 gundas, or 20 I make 
particulars. j 


rl gunda. 

■j 1 coorie, or 1 corge 
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COMMERCE OF BENGAL. 

Bengal) with the adjacent allied provinceii far exceeds the other Presidenciei in population, wealth, and 
rich I^Dductions for commerce, and b the attractive centre of the Britbh power in the East. A constant, 
extensive, and profitable commerce b carried on from Bengal with all parts of India, with China, various 
parts of Europe, and America. About the year 1795, the East India Company appointed a reporter of 
external commerce at this Presidency, and particular instructions were given as to the mode of keeping 
tlie accounts; since which period a clear and comprehensive sUtement of the amount of the merchandba 
and treasure imported into, and exported fl'om Bengal, has been annually made up and transmitted to 
Europe; together with a list of the articles of which the imports and ex|K>rts cousbted. 

The commerce of this Pmidency is arranged under the following heads, n>. 

I. To and from London (exclusive of the East India Company's trade) comprehending the invest- 
ments of the commanders and officers of the Company's sliips; the goods shipped by individuals on the 
tonnage allowed by the Act of 33 Geo. III. chap. 52; and the cargoes of such country ships as have been 
perinitti^ to proceed from Bengal to England, and return laden with European commodities. 

II. To and front other parts of Eurojie, under the denomination of Foreign Europe, comprbing 
Denmark, Hamburgh, Lisbon, Madeira, Cadiz, &c. 

III. To and from the United States of America. 

IV. To and from British Asia, which comprehended, in 1801, the under-mentioned places; and, not- 
withstanding the acquisitions which have smee taken place, b continued under the same arrangement. 

1, Coast of Malabar, which includes the whole of the western side of the Peninsula. 

2 , Coast of Coromandel, which includes the whole of the eastern coast. 

3. Island of Ceylon. 

4. Coast of Sumatra. 

V. That to and from the under-mentioned places, comprehended in 1801, under the head of Foreign 
Asia: and though some of tlie places have since been added to the Britbh possessions, the same arrange- 
ment b continued. 


1. Arabian and Persian Gulfs. 

2. Pegu. 

3. Pinang, and places to the eastward. 

4. Malacca. 


5. Batavia. 

6. Manilb. 

7. China. 

8. Various [daces. 


Under the head of various places, are comprehended the Maldfvc end Laccadive Islands, Mostmbiquei 
and other ports on the East Coast of Africa, New South Wales, Cape of Good Hope, Saint Helena, See* 
The whole of the commerce from port to port in Indb, commonly called the country trade, b in the 
hands of individuals, the East India Company never uiterfenrig ; and from the various statements, it will 
be seen, that there b no place of commercial note from the eastward of the Cape of Good Hope, to which 
a trade b not driven by the British or native merchants resident in the Company s temtones, except Japan, 
to which country the East India Company, in the infancy of their establbhment, nude several unsucocasful 
attempts to establbh a trade. For a long period, all European nations, except the Dutch, have been 
forbidden vbiting Japan; notwithstanding which, a ship has recently been sent ftom Calcutta, but was 
unable to obtain permission to trade. 

The accounts are made up in Sicca Rupees at all the Pretideaciei; and at the entriea of both importi 
and exports are required to be verified on oath, the foBowing itotements may be eonridered accurate. 
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COMMEBjCE WITH LONDOxN. 

The following is a statement of the merchandise and treasure imported into Bengal from London, 
exclusive of the East India Company’s, in the years 1802 to 1806 inclusive; likewise of the merchandise 
and treasure exported from Bengal to London during the same period ; together witli a list of the articles 
of wliich the imports and exports consisted in 1805. 

IMPORTS INTO BKNG/VL FROM LONDON. EXPORTS FROM BENGAL TO LONDON. 


Years. | 

Merchandise. 

Treasure. 

Total. ! 

1 ' 

Years. 

Merchandise. 

Treasure. 

'J'oial. 

Siccu Rupees. 

Sicca Rupees. 

Sicca Rupees. | 

Sicca Rupees. 

Sicca Rupees. 

. Sicca Ru])ces. 

iiiii 

35,90,6.83 
.30, .55, 400 

29. . 34. 485 
36,28,301 

59. 12. . 500 
191', 21, 369 


48,54,070 

40,41,001 

37,32,165 

44,97,877 

64,81,421 

1802 

1803 

1804 

1805 
1606 

Total. 

111,45,261 
108, 15, .545 
89,16,168 
60,99,06.5 
90,34,869 
“^460,13,908 



111,45,261 
108,15,545 
89,16,168 
60,99,065 
90,34,869 
460,13,908 “ 

Total. 

1 44,85,165 { 

236,06,5.34 1 

— 


Articles of Import in 1805. 


. 9 


Sicca Rupees 












Books* 

Bools and shoes 
Cutlery and hardware. 
Cop[)er , 

Carriages^^* 

Cordage 

Glass, and looking-glasses 
Hosiery 
Haberdashery. 

Hats 
Jewellery 
Ironmongery 
Millinery. 

Malt liquors«««%. 

Oilman’s stores 
Perfumery..^, 

Provisions 

Plate and plated w arewv» 




Piece- 
Saddleiy 
Wines and spirits . 
Metals 
Naval stores. 
Stationery 
Woollens 
Sundries 
Treasure 







90,656 

54,735 

1,39,144 

135 

1,16,218 

14,178 

2.79.575 
1,06,794 

95,448 

80,629 

28,(i30 

65,907 

97,746 

1,35,212 

1,67,763 

63,624 

16,444 

56,591 

67,792 

1,32,827 

7,87,265 

1,03,775 

55,693 

61,487 

1,15,580 

B,94,453 

8.69.576 


Imports in 1805%w^v»%% Sicca Rupees 44,97,877 


Artieks of Export in 1805. 

. Sicca Rupees 








Piece-goods 
Indigo 
Sugar... 

Raw silk 
Cotton , 

Elephants’ teeth 
Gums. 

Ginger 
Cossumba 
Sal Ammoniac 
Cutch^. 

Shell-lac 
Sundries 

Imports re-exported, viz. 
Wine and liquors 
Camphire 
Spices^ 

Ca.ssiav»v»^vv»»%%v»»%v»v»v»^v»%%%%%.»v»%%»v»»»» 
Booksv^v««4 

Coculus Indicus 
Coffee 
Galls «««%««%. 

Sundries . 


3,31,582 
45,23,124 
54,478 
7,87,106 
1,18,912 
9,278 
24,160 
2,750 
4,815 
2,680 
1,025 
12,139 
9,466 




55,176 
72,009 
20, ,366 
24,983 
14,354 
5,571 
4,676 
2,520 
17,895 


Exports in 1805 


Sicca Rupees 60,99,065 


Merchandise imported from London, in 1802 to 1806 inclusive*«vMi.«v^%«%%v^%«^Sicca Rupees 191,21,369 
Ditto exported to 460,13,908 

Exports exceed the imports 268,92^ 

Treasure imported into Bengal from London during the same period 44,85,165 

Balance i» fawur of Bengal in five years~...«~....~»......»..~...«.^v.«. Sicca Rupees 313,77,704 

which, at 2s. fid. per rupee, is i^,922,213 ; on an average of five years .P784,442 12s. per annum. 
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EUROPEAN COMMODITIES SUITABLE TO THE BENGAL MARKET^ 

Taken from Indenie received at varioui Periods, and which form the Inve^mente of the Cmmaniere emi 
OJfcere of the Company e Ships, and the Cargoes of such Country Ships as have 
. 6ecii permitted fo toad from London to Bengal, 

ALE AND PORTER. 


hogsheads pale ale 
butts ditto 
10 hogsheads porter 

BOOKS AHD PAMPHLETS. 


80 chests bottled ale 
20 ditto porter 
10 ditto brown stout 


2 quarto Bibles^ elegantly bound in Morocco 
2 ditto, neatly bound in calf 
4 octavo Prayer<*books to match the Bibles 
2 Johnson's Dictionaries in 4to. 

2 ditto in Svo. 

2 Walker's Pronouncing Dictionaries in 4to* 

2 ditto in Svo. 

6 Sheridan's ditto 
2 Buchan's Domestic Medicine 
2 Willich's ditto 
2 Taplin's Farriery 
2 ditto Compendium 
2 Sporting Dictionaries 
Anquetil's Universal History 
2 British Essayist, complete 
Miss Burney's Novels, bound uniform 
Miss Charlotte Smith's, ditto 
2 Arabian Nights Entertainments, 12mo. 

2 Foster's dittOv%.^*^^%^*^^v%v,^ Svo. 

8 Scott's Persian Tales, Svo. 

2 Anacharsis's Travels, Svo. 

Robertson Charles V. 

Ditto«%v««% America. . bound uniform 

Ditto*^*%*» India. 

DittOv..v.^ Scotland. 

2 Shakespeare’s Works, 2 vols. large Svo. 

6 Hoyle's Games, last edition 
2 Asiatic Annual Register, as far as published 
Gibbon's Decline of the Roman Empire 
2 Don Quixote, fine edition, with plates 

9 GU Dias, ditto 

Vot. II. 



6 Public Characters, latest published 
2 Sale's Koran 

2 Colquhoun's Police of the Metropolis 
2 ditto Thames 


2 Junius's Letters, 44o edition, with plates 
2 Johnson's Works \ 


2 Fielding's Works 
2 Pope's Works 


bound uniform. 


2 Smollett's Works 


2 llelicH of \ncient Irish Poetry 
2 Walker's Irish Bartls 


2 Maepherson's O.ssian 
Encyclopedia Britannica, in Russia 
Ditto in calf 


Langhorne's Plutarch, 8vo. 

2 Hooper's Rational Recreations 
2 Hutton's Philosophical ditto 
2 Gladwin’s Persian Moonshce. 

2 Asiatic Researches, as far as published 
2 Hume’s History of Eitgbind\ 

2 Smollett's Continuation ditto v uniform. 
2 Adolphus's ditto ) 

Belsham's History of Great Britain 
2 Briggs's, Glass's, and Farley's Cookery 
2 Smith’s Laboratory, 2 vols. 

2 Sterne’s Works, fine, new edition 
2 Blair’s Lectures 
2 Elegant Extracts, Lectures, &c. 

2 Pursuits of Literature 

New and approved Novel$UvM«%f 50 

Children's Books 10 
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BLACKING ANO BRUSHES. 


5 gross blaming cakes, large and small { 

10 ditto balls | 

BOOTS AND 

IS pair fashionable hunting boots 
IS ditto military ditto 
12 ditto hessian ditto 
24 ditto half boots 

24 ditto strong and neat wax leather shoes 


IS gross heel balls, lai^e and small 
10 dozen sets shoe brushes 

SHOES. . 

S dozen neat fashionable undress shoes 
S ditto dress shoes, for buckles 
IS pairs gentlemen's red Morocco slippers 
IS ditto ladies' kid slippers and sandals 
24 ditto children's shoes, assorted 


CONFECTIONARY. 


IS six pound jars raspberry jam 
3 ditto strawberries 
3 ditto black currant jelly 
3 ditto red ditto 
3 ditto preserved green gages 
3 ditto damsons 

Same number of 3 lb. jars of each sort 


12 decanters dried cherries 
6 ditto carraway comfits 
4 ditto almond ditto 
4 ditto barberry ditto 
6 dozen phials capillaire 
8 ditto cherry brandy 
4 ditto raspberry ditto 


' CHINTZ, MUSLINS, &c. 


6 pieces fine chintz for furniture 
6 ditto bordering, to match 
6 ditto neat sprigs for ladies' gowns, &c. 


12 fine large white counterpanes 
12 pieces fine bed ticken 
6 ditto fine white corduroy 


CLOTHS, WOOLLENS, &c. 


20 fashionable coat lengths best ladies' cloth 
IS coat lengths best black ditto 
2 pieces best superfine scarlet cloth 
1 ditto blue ditto 

1 ditto French grey ditto 

2 ditto fine Bath coating 

1 ditto green cloth for billiard tables 

2 ditto green baize, middling quality 


2 dozen large superfine blankets 

1 ditto fine ditto for cots 

2 ditto large size boat cloaks 

1 ditto coats 

2 pieces finest Welch flannel, 

2 ditto middling ditto 

1 ditto fine white cassimere 
1 dozen warm waiscoat pieces 


4 gross best Mogul cards in 2 boxes, each 
containing 2 gross, packed in tin 


100 gross best long velvet corks 
100 ditto wine corks 


CARDS. 

j 2 gross best Hany Cards. 

I 12 dozen message cards> assorted. 

CORKS. 

100 gim best beer corks 
90 cakes of corks for bungs, &e. 
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CUTLERY 


d neat mahogany boxes, with locks, each 
2 dozen table knires and forks 
2 ditto dessert ditto 
1 pair carvers 
1 ditto with guard 
1 cheese knife and steel 
The handles of the best white ivory. 

S ditto, containing the same quantity of green 
handled knives, forks, &c. 

1^ wainscot boxes, each containing 

1 dozen white ivory table knives and forks 
1 ditto dessert ditto 
1 pair carvers to match 
1 cheese knife and steel, ditto 
0 wainscotbozes,eachcontainingthesamequan* 
tity of black handled knives, forks, &c. 


1 dozen strong handled pruning knives 

2 ditto clasp pruning knives 

1 ditto large stag handled carvers, guard forks 
6 ditto ivory handled |)enkn]ves 
1 ditto well-finished sportsmen's knives 

3 ditto penknives, 1 and 2 blades 

3 ditto ladies' scissors in Morocco sheaths 
1 ditto best, in silver ditto 
1 ditto for cutting button-lioles 

1 ditto gum lancets, assorted 

2 ditto good strong corkscrews 

] ditto pairs nut-crackera, plated handles 
2 ditto booUhooks 

1 ditto pairs best razors, in Morocco cases 

2 ditto tailors* scissars 

0 ditto pocket knives assorted 


CARPETING. 

8 handsome bedside carpets, with fringe I *4 Hookali carpets, elegant patterns 

2 pieces handsome carpeting I Canvas, worsted, See. for ladies' ute%«vk^lO 

COPPER. 


1 ton sheathing copper, middling thickness 10 cwt. copper bolts and fastenings 

10 cwt ditto thick 10 cwt. copper sheathing nails 


EARTHEN WARE. 


3 sets fine QueenV ware, each contaiiung 

3 soup tureens. 

4 oval covered dishes 

4 ditto dishes for hot water 
20 dishes assorted 
2 ditto with drainers for fbh 
2 salad dbhes 

2 pie ditto 

6 dozen flat plates 
4 ditto soup plates 

3 ditto dessert ditto 

3 ditto smaller ditto 

4 pickle tureens 

1 dessert centre piece 
4 cream tureens 
12 compotiers, assorted 

1 ditto with elegant border containing the same 
1 ditto with brown lines, ditto 


1 dozen black figured tea-pots, neat shapes 
1 ditto with silver spouts, and chains to lids 
3 dozen fineQueen's ware fruit basketsand stands 
3 ditto smaller ditto 
24 ditto plain soup plates 
48 ditto flat ditto 
24 ditto dessert ditto 
12 ditto dishes of different sizes 
12 plain cream coloured dishes with reservoirs 
G dozen ditto hot water plates 

1 ditto bowls, assorted 

2 ditto jugs, ditto 

6 handsome painted basons and jugs 
G elegant figured Jasper hookah bottoms 
12 pie dishes, 3 sizes 

2 dozen plain beefsteak dishes with covers 
2 ditto vegetable dishes to hold hot water 
1 ditto salad bowls of sizes 
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ESSENCES. 

6 dozen large pots essence of spruce | Neat portable boxes of essences rf cdery, mar 

6 ditto small ditto | joram^ mint, thyme, &c.«««u^lO 

FURNITURE. 


1 set solid mahogany dining tables 

3 gentlemen's waslihand stands, fitted up 

2 ladies' ditto 

2 ditto work-tables on claw feet 

5 fashionable sofa tables on claw feet 
IS strong and neat tea-chests, good locks 

1 handsome bureau and bookcase 

4 ditto cord tables 

2 ditto Pembroke tables, to* match 

CLASS 

2 dessert sets rich cut glass from ^20 to £25 
2 ditto £26 to d^30 

2 ditto £30 to £35 

4 pairs elegant and rich cut butter dishes & covers 
4 pairs less rich ditto 
4 dozen richly cut jelly glasses 

6 ditto neatly cut ditto 

6 richly cut salad bowls, assorted sizes 
4 pair ditto sugar urns with covers 
4 pair ditto larger ditto 
2 pair ditto milk-urns with covers 
6 richly cut round bowls with covers 
2 ditto on low square pedestals 

2 plated liquor frames, each 4 neatly cut bottles 

3 dozen deep blue finger basons, polished bottoms 
3 ditto cut and fluted 

3 ditto deep green ditto 
3 ditto polished bottoms 
Same quantity of Monteiths, as finger basons 
12 dozen phials, assorted, ground stoppers 

3 ditto neatly cut with ditto 
2 ditto richly cut smelling bottles 
6 pestles and mortars, of sizes 
8 elegant hookah bottoms 
2 deep green ditto 

4 small table goorgoories, same as above 
2 ditto green ditto 

12 pair richly cut muffineers, silver tops 


6 handsome footstools, covered with Morocco 
3 mahogany gentlemen's tool chests 
6 wainscot ditto 

12 writing desks, of sizes, brass clamps 

3 black ebony ditto, strong and neat 
2 solid mahogany wine coopers 

4 cwt. boiled horse-hair 

2 pair strong chests of drawers 
The whole to be solid, and not veneered. 

WARE. 

6 pair cut ffuted quart decanters 

3 ditto pint ditto, to match 

4 ditto richer cut quart decanters 

2 ditto pints, to match 

24 pairs plain wall shades, plated brackets 
24 spare shades for ditto 
24 pairs best India table shades 

2 ditto green ditto 

8 ditto plain table shades, on handsome 
plated pedestals 

8 ditto plated candlesticks, with shades, &c. 

24 large vase hanging lamps, plated rings, &c 
24 less ditto with ditto 
12 extra vases for the above, 6 of each size 
Same quantity of brass mounted vase lamps 
A set of fashionable table glass ware, vis. 

2 dozen finger basons 
2 ditto wine coolers 
2 ditto pint tumblers 
2 ditto 3-gill square feet goblets 
8 ditto claret glasses 
8 ditto Madeira ditto 
4 pair qMt decanters 

2 dozen cut fifaitwide mouth j^tles for piddesr 
12inche8 high, mouth 2 inches wide 

2 ditto a size smaller 

2 ditto neat ink and sand glasses 

3 ditto hand-Iantems, 2 sizes.. 
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GROCERIES. 


6 boxes best bloom raisins 
2 cwt new currants in kegs of 1 cwt 
12 jars pearl barley, each Gibs. 

6 ditto Scotch ditto, Gibs. 


12 canisters Jordan almonds, each Gibs. 
G jars Turkey figs, each 121bs. 

3 ditto French plums, ditto 
24 lbs. best chocolate 


GUNS AND PISTOLS. 


2 double-barrelled fowling pieces, each in a ma- 
hogany case, with apparatus, &c. 

4 single ditto, each in ditto 
4 boxes spare shooting tackle 


3 pairs best pistols, in mahogany cases 

4 ditto plain and good pistols, in ditto 
1000 best gun and pistol flints 

Shot belts, powder flasks, 


GUNPOWDER. 

224 lbs. patent Gunpowder, best double glazed, in canisters, ou. 12 doz. each 1 lbs. and 6 doi. each 
2 lbs. to be neatly labelled, and packed in japanned boxes, with locks and keys. The tin boxes in a wood case. 


HATS. 


6 dozen gentlemen's fashionableblack round hats 
G ditto black plated ditto 
G finest and most fashionable ladies' ditto 


3 dozen children's black beaver hats, assorted 
1 ditto dark blue 
1 ditto dark green 


HABERDASHERY. 


2 dozen ladies^ fashionable straw bats & bonnets 
1 ditto girls' ditto 
24 pieces best block hair ribbon 
12 gross thread shirt buttons 
12 ditto fine tapes and bobbins, assorted 


Thread, laces, and edgings%%*%%%%%»%^2ft 
Black thread lace cloaks»%»»»»»»»'»»%»» 20 
Thread lace veils 25 

Fashionable ribbons 20 

Ditto artificial flowers 20 


HOSIERY. 


6 dozen gentlemen's silk hose^ in half dozens 
6 ditto best fashionable ditto 
3 ditto ladia' ditto 
6 ditto open work silk mits 
2 ditto glovtf 

2 ditto gentlemen's best Uack silk hose 


12 dozen gentlemen's fine elastic cotton host 
3 ditto ladies' ditto 

6 ditto gentlemen's fine ditto, longer than usual 
6 ditto ladies' very fine open-work mits 
3 ditto single cotton night-caps 
3 ditto double ditto 


HOSIERY, FLEECY. 


3 dozen men's large size fleecy stockings 
2 ditto instep socka 
2 ditto ankle ditto 
1 ditto fleecy shirts 


1 dozen pairs of fleeqr drawers 

2 ditto i^t-espi 

6 pieces fleeqr web, to cot up 
G dozen best Welch wigs 
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JEWELLERY. 

6 fashionable necklaces and ear*>rings 
12 ditto broaches and pins 
6 ditto ladies' watch-chains 
12 strong gentlemen's gold ditto 
12 pair ditto sleeve buttons 
2 dozen strong silver pencil-cases 

JRON AKD IRONMONGERY. 

20 tons iron, in flat and square bars 20 dozen portmanteau padlocks 

2 ditto iron hoops for butts and leagers 10 cwt. butt rivets 

d ditto steel inYaggojts 40 dozen hies, assorted 

2 ditto iron plate, 4 to 5 plates to the cwt. 25 gross screws, different sizes 

5 ditto nails assorted 12 dozen H and HL hinges ditto 

12 cast iron treasure chests, 20 to 36 in. long 1 ditto spring rat traps 

KITCHEN FURNITURE. 

1 nest Iron stewpans and covers 

2 ditto saucepans ditto 

6 large beef boilers, 3 sizes 
6 ditto fish kettles, ditto 
6 ham boilers, ditto 

4 iron tea kettles, each 3, 4,5, 6, 7, and 8 quarts 

LOOKING 

4 looking glasses to match, 36 hy 24 inches, in 
gold burnished pillar frames and panels 
4 ditto same as above, 40 by 24 
2 ditto by 20 

0 handsome ladies' swing dressing glasses, vu. 

2 each 40 by 24 in. 'i in mahogany 
2 ditto 36 by 22 in. (.frames, panelled 
2 ditto 32 by 18 in. J to take apart 
6 ladies' toilette glasses, in mahogany frames 
6 ditto with 3 drawers, locks, and keys 

LEATHER BREECHES and GLOVES. 

1 dozen pairs best white doe skin pantaloons 3 dozen thick doe skin riding gfeves 

large size, with 2 plushes, and 6 balls each 3 ditto pairs Woodstock gloves 
1 ditto leather breeches, ditto 3 ditto York tan ditto 

1 ditto broad buff belts, best leather 2 ditto ladies' Woodstock lopg glovei 


6 pairs of bellows with brass nozles 
2 brass pestles and mortars 
4 coffee mills 
4 pepper ditto 
1 dozen small hatchets 
I ditto shovels of sorts 

GLASSES. 

12 dozen dressing glasses, in solid mahogany 
frames, half with sliders, viz. 

3 dozen 12 by 14 inches 
3 ditto 12 by 10 ditto 
3 ditto 10 by 8 ditto 
3 ditto 8 by 6 ditto 
1 dozen concave mirrors, 6 to 10 inches 
1 ditto convex ditto 

1 pair elegant circular convex mirrors, framed, 
and ornamented with festoons, &c. 


12 pain fashionable dress shoe buckles 
12 ditto knee, to match 
12 sets elegant mourning shoe and knee ditto 
4 ditto blue ditto 
4 dozen strong silver thimbles 
1 ditto handsome scent boxes 
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LUSTRES. 


1 pair 12 light plated funutore, with 

tpare shades^ oraamenU} be. 

2 ditto 4-li^t ditto, with ditto 


2 pairs 4>-light girandoles, on square pedeiiaisi 
richly cut and ornamented 
2 pairs SJight ditto 


LINENS, CAMBRIC, be. 


lO.pieces of fine Irish linen 
6 ditto Irish sheeting, broad and fine 
6 ditto Scotch ditto 


10 pieces finest French cambrics 
10 ditto, rather inferior 
6 ditto finest white lawn. 


86 half chests of daret, 12 half chests 
to be in magnums 
12 half chests of port wine 
6 half chests cider 


LIQUORS. 

6 half chests perry 
12 ditto%«%^««old hock 
6 ditto^,^i^vin de grave 
3 ditto^^^wjrum shrub 


^ LEAD AND LEAD SHOT. 


5 tons sheet lead, of usual thickness 
2 ditto red lead, in kegs of 2 cwt. 

1 ditto white ditto in ditto 


Patent shot, one sort in a keg, viz. 

No. 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 
Cwt. 3 3 686622 2^ 


LACE AND BULLION. 


40 bobbins gold thread 
60 ditto silver ditto 

1 dozen gold epaulets, full and large 

2 ditto silver ditto 

1 ditto large silk sashes 


4 dozen full gold and silver bullion^ 

1 ditto wing bullion 
1 ditto gold tassels and cord 
1 ditto silver ditto 

Spare straps, crescents, bugles, bc.%**«iP10 


MATHEMATICAL INSTRUMENTS. 


3 sun dials for the latitude of Calcutta 

4 small sun dials in fish-skin cases 
4 universal sun dials, brass mounted 
2 ditto silver ditto, in fish-skin cases 
4 silver pocket compasses in ditto 

MUSICAL 

2 small solid mahogany pianorfortes 

1 large ditto with additional kqrs, be. 

2 organs, flageolet sound, with 3 barreb 
6 Potter^ patent flutes, in hoses 

6 German flutes with silver keys 
2 hand organs, small, not too dirOl 
New published mttsic««««**^P20 
4 good violins, in strong cases 


6 day and night telescopes, large size 
1 dozen ivory thermometers 
12 pairs handsome spectacles 
12 fashionable glasses 
12 ditto eye-glasses 

INSTRUMENTS. 

1 military band of music, consisUng of 

1 pair of concert horns 

2 bassoons, with trumpet tops 
1 pair of concert trumpets 

1 ditto cymbals, and 1 serpent 
1 ditto triangles, and 1 boss drum 
16 cIarionets,B, C,]l^ b F, b 1 tamborine 
4 octave B and C flutes 
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MEDICINES. 


6 chests, fitted up with medicines, as under 
Sat .^8 8s. each 
2 at £6 68. ditto 
2 at ^4 4s. ditto 
2 dozen best bitters in a box 
2 ditto Steer's Opodeldoc 
2 ditto large bottles essence of peppermint 
1 ditto quarts of spirits of wine 


1 dozen bottles best red bark 
3 ditto calcined magnesia 
1 ditto concentrated tincture of bark 
1 ditto Turlington's balsam 
1 ditto pints Epsom salts 
3 ditto Rochelle ditto 
3 ditto Glauber ditto 
6 ditto tasteless ditto 


MAPS AN© CHARTS. 


2 sets of Kitchen's General Atlas, last edition 

2 sets D'Anville's Ancient Geography 

4 copies of Rennel's Bengal Atlas, last edition 

3 ditto new Maps of India 

2 ditto Maps of England on rollers 

2 ditto Scotland, ditto 

2 ditto Ireland, ditto 

3 copies Horsburgh's Directions 

1 latest edition of the Maps of France 

OILMAN'S 

50 Yorkshire hams, round and plump 

100 large pine cheeses, 6 in a box 
1 dozen double Gloucester ditto 
6 ditto best salad oil 
3 ditto essence of oysters 
6 ditto mushroom ketchup 
6 ditto walnut ditto 
6 ditto fish sauce 
6 ditto lbs best Durham mustard 
3 half hhds. best white wine vinegar 

12 kegs of tongues, 1 dozen in each 


2 Maps of the World on rollers 
2 ditto Europe, ditto 
2 ditto Asia, ditto 
2 ditto Africa, ditto 
2 ditto America, ditto 
2 sets best edition of East India Charts 
2 dozen most useful ditto, loose, such as Bay 
of Bengal, China Seas, &c. 

Any new Maps or Charts of India«vv«<P15 

STORES. 

12 quarter cases of pickles, each to contain 
2 squares anchovies 
2 ditto ai'tichoke bottoms 
2 ditto capsicums 
12 quarter cases, each to contain 
1 square of girkins 
1 ditto samphire 
1 ditto walnuts 

1 ditto caviar 

2 ditto piccalilli 

6 dozen best French olives 


PERFUMERY. 


12 dozen lbs. best violet hair powder 
6 ditto pots Jamaica pomatum 

1 ditto rose ditto 

6 ditto best double distilled lavender water, 
in boxes of 6 bottles each 
3 ditto sets ot best ivory tooth brushes 

2 ditto best hair brushes 

3 neat japanned dressing cases 


3 dozen ladies' fashionable tortoiseshell combs 

1 ditto ornamented ditto 

2 ditto eau de luce 

2 ditto smdling salts 
500 lbs. best Windsor soap, in cakes 

2 dozen best ivory combs 

3 ditto lluspini's dentifrice 
3 ditto tincture 
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PAINTERS’ COLOURS. 

2 cwt dry verdigreaie, in small ke^ 20 kegs dry white lead, each Mlfas. 

4 kegs prepared black painti in ditto 20 ditto red lead ditto 

4 ditto green ditto 3 ditto Prussian blue ditto 

100 gallons linseed oil 2 dozen painters' brushes 

25 ditto drying ditto * 121bs. King's patent yellow paint 

PLATE AND PLATED WARE. 


6 dozen fkshionable silver table spoons 
3 ditto dessert ditto 
12 ditto tea ditto 
3 silver soup ladles 
3 ditto gravy spoons 
12 ditto sauce ladles 
6 ditto pint saucepans with covers 
1 handsome service of silver, vtz, tea«pot, coffee 
biggin, cream jug, and sugar bason 
3 handsome mustard (lOts, spare glasses 


2 pairs neat silver bracket candlesticks 
6 silver children’s corals 

3 silver gilt ditto 

3 pair plated table candlesticks 
6 ditto bracket ditto 
2 ditto neat curry dishes and covers 
2 handsome plated liquor stands 
2 ditto cruet frames 
2 plated inkstands, cut glass bottles, 

1 dozen plated covers for tumblers 


SHIP CHANDLERY. ^ 

6 dozen deep sea, and hand lead lines 6 ship's brass screw pumps, complete 

12 ditto Isouse-line, and marline, assorted 12 pieces broad red bunting 

20 barrels of tar 3 ditto white ditto 

10 kegs of black varnish 3 ditto blue ditto 

STATIONERY. 


2 reams superfine royal paper 

4 dittow%«^»vM.«*«%%medium ditto 

The above to be {locked in quarter reams 
20 reams thin foolscap, cut 
20 ditto thkk ditto, part 

5 ditto thin folio post, cut 
5 ditto thick ditto 

30 ditto thin 4to post, part gilt and black 
30 ditto thick ditto, assorted 
5 ditto bank 4to post, plain 
20 ditto 8to post assort^, part 
The above to be put up in half reams 
2 reams best blotting paper 
2 ditto glazed demy marble paper 
100 sheets best white postebpard 
VoL. IL 


2 blank books, each 4 quires royal, in rough 
calf, ruled faint lines 
4 ditto 4 quii’cs medium ditto, plain 
4 ditto 4 ditto demy, ditto 
12 ditto 4 ditto foolscap, ditto 
6 dozen japanned boxes mixed wafers 

2 ditto black ditto 

6 lbs. best black sealing wax 
12 ditto red ditto 
5000 large clarified quills 
5000 ditto pens 
12 dozen ink powders 
; 6 ditto best black lead pencil# 

3 ditto slates with pen^ 

50 sheets best laiige parchment 
3 dozen pUik best japan ink 
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SADDLERY. 


2 military saddles and bridles complete 
4 hunting 'ditto and ditto 

1 lady's side-saddle and bridle ditto 

2 girls' ditto and ditto 

12 black velvet hunting caps 
,6 green ditto 

2 dozen strong postillion whips 
2 ditto jockey whips, assorted 

2 ditto strong heavy cutting whips 
6 ditto hollycrop buggy whips 

3 ditto buggy whips with spring tops 
2 ditto hollycrop phaeton whips 


6 dozen hunting whipa, assorted 

2 ditto brown leather heads and reins 
12 pairs spring web girths 

12 surcingles 

12 sets curry combs, brushes, and sponges 

3 complete sets of horse clothing 
1 dozen neat saddle cloths 

1 ditto body rollers 

1 plated buggy harness, complete 

2 sets of plated mounting for buggy harness 

1 set ditto for phaeton ditto 

2 pairs spare hokters for cavalry saddles 


TIN WARE. 


2 sets, each 12 oval japanned dish covers 
6 sets ditto block tin ditto 
6 japanned coffee biggins 
6 ditto handsome spice boxes 
4 ditto stilk for dktilling herbs 


4 nests block tin saucepans and covers 
2 ditto stewpans and ditto 
4 tin tea kettles, each 4, 5, and 6 quarts 
6 ditto coffee pots 
12 ditto shaving pots 


TRUNKS. 

6 nests red Morocco ladies' trunks I 3 nests Russia leather trunks 

6 ditto common brown leather ditto 1 6 red Morocco boxes for papers, &c. 


TURNERY, &c. 


6 sets billiard balls, maces, queues, &c. 
G pair rackets 
12 battledores 

2 dozen best Sevenoaks cricket balk 


2 dozen best racquet balk 
2 leather backgammon boards, 18 inch, long 
2 21 ditto 

with men, boxes, and dice complete 


WINDOW GLASS. 


400 feet best crown glass, 10 by 8 inches 
400 ditto — ^.^^-..^-^12 by 9 ditto 

400 ditto....-.^ 12 by 10 ditto 

400 ditto.*^^..^^^-^-14 by 10 ditto 


400 feet best crown glass, 15 by 12 inches 
400 ditto.^...^^^-..^ 16 by 12 ditto 
400 18 by 14 ditto 

400 ditto.^.^.^^^..^ 20 by 14 ditto 


WATCHES. 


2 best gentlemen's gold watches, capped, &c. 
2 pairs ditto hunting watches 
2 fashionable ladies' watches, chains, be. 


2 pairs silver hunting watches 

3 ditto double gilt watches, with seconds 
Watch glasses of .different 8ize8*«vJ^3 


SUNDRIES. 


Reeves's colours, in large boxes«.v«««%v%^P30 
Drawing paper, crayons, 30 

Ladies' and gentlemen's pocket books 20 
Snuff, a small assortment 10 


Garden seeds, fresh and good. 
Children's toys, mostly tinvk««%«*% 
Irish provisions, in tierces 
6 dozen Velno's Vegetable Syrup 


£20 

20 

100 
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REMARKS ON THE IMPORTS PROM LONDON. 

The inrestments for Bengal must contain a large proportion of what is usually lannad eataUea 
and drinkables, m. pale ale, porter, wine, cider, perry, cordials, spirits, hams, cheese, oilman's stores, 
groceries, confectionary, and many deUcate perishable lurticles, wluch cannot sustain rither the eflects 
of a long protracted voyage, or that of the climate. 

The hot season in Bengal sets in the beginning of March, when the feasting parties, balls, &c. of the 
cool season cease, and the residents seldom go abroad unless for necessary recreation in the mornings and 
evenings. This may be considered to last till Uie beginning of August. Ships arriving about thb time, 
it being the first of the season, with fresh supplies, generally experience a good market; the oI4jiock of 
goods of the former season being either expended, or lost their name and character. A sufficient supply 
now generally arrives for the demand until November, or the cool season ; when the first arrivab of tlie 
season have lost their character, and a fi*esh importation for the Christmas festivities may answer the 
purposes of the importer. Vessels arriving in the interim have comparatively small chance of succeeding, 
whilst those arriving after Christmas, are seldom able to meet a market suitable to tlieii' expectations, 
or that will secure them from loss. 

Thus the fluctuating, precarious, and perishable state of the Bengal markets, and those of India in 
general, is certainly eventually favourable to the consumption of the investments of tlie commanders, 
officers, and private traders, whether sold or not; for if the inhabitants do not consume, the climate soon 
does : hence it must constantly want a fresh supply ; but care must be taken not to overstock the market 
at once. 

The modes of disposing of European goods imported into Bengal are four, viz* 

I. The importer may open a godown, or shop, for the purpose of retailing them to the inhabitants. 

The disadvantages attending this mode, from high rent, wages of shopmen and sircars, trouble in 

retailing, collecting payment, and loss on the final close of the concern, are so great, that it seldom does or 
can answer the importer's puqKise, unless he hat an eTtensive acquaintance in the settlement. 

II. They may be exposed for private sale, on commission, at an l*'iiro|>ean wai*ehouse. 

The disadvantages of selling by private sale on commission, at the warehouse of an European shop* 
keeper, are great, both from the usual charge of ten per cent, commission on the amount of the sales, and 
likewise from the latter having almost invariably a counter interest to the sales of the importer, by having 
goods of the same species for sale on his own account, or a prospect of selling them by auction. 

III. The importer may sell to the shopkeeper by private contract, on exhibiting his invoices, at so 
much per cent advance, or discount on the prime cost, in full of all charges ; the investments to be 
delivered in good and merchantable condition, in the opinion of the purchaser, otherwise to be liable to 
rejection. The current rupee to be taken at the exchange of 28. 3d. each, which enhances the value of the 
Sicca rupee, commonly considered at 2s. 6d., to 28. Tjd. each, a loss of near 5 per cent, on the exchange; 
and bills to be taken at 3, 6, and 9, months, or 6, 9, and 12 months from the period of the final delivery 
of the goods, as the parties may agree. 

This mode is preferable to any other, provided the markets are in any degree favourable ; but there 
is this disadvantage attending it, the importer is placed almost entirely at the mercy of the purchaser: 
the latter may have agreed in the outset to take the whole of an investment, in order to get the goods be 
reaDy wanted, and hence an anxiety to reject those he does not really want, if in the least injured. By 
doing so, be in general obtains them at his own prices ; or if he keeps an auction room, which most of the 
European shopkeepers now do, he gets the rejected goods to sell by that mode, and which is generally 
part of the contract ; he has therefore not only an opportunity of purchasing them at his own price, but has 
likewise a oomnuiium on the amount of salet for so doing. This readfly accounts for the quantities oC 

R2 
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goods rejected when sold by private contract, the losf on which absorbs the greeteir part, if not the whole 
of the expected profit of the contract when first entered into. 

In the disposal of an investment by private conthu^t, the fbllowing circumstances must be considered 
the loss on such articles as may be rejected; the loss on the exchange by taking the current hipee at 28. 3d.; 
the mode of calculating the duties at the custom-house, which, instead of being levied on the value, at the 
rate of 2s. 6d. per Sicca rupee, ten Sicca rupees are reckoned to the pound sterling, by which an advance 
of 25 percent, is added to the established duties; and the loss by tlie discount on the purchaser'^s bills, 
which on an average have from four to six months to run, and which discount is never less than one 
per cent* per month, if of short dates; but if long to run, per cent, per month, exclusive of the great 
risk the iipporteb run, by taking bills at such long dates. 

The charges on the import of investments from Sngland, must generally be regulated by the pro- 
portion of bulky and perishable articles. The freight of the one, and the loss or damage on the other, are 
the prominent charges; they may with justice be estimated at 30 per cent on an investment of exten- 
sive general assortment : the shopkeepers importing on their own account and risk, consider them to amount 
to near 40 per cent, including the commission charged in London. 

5 per cent. 

7 ditto 

4 ditto 

5 ditto 
2| ditto 
9 ditto 
2i ditto 


Freight, as there are usually many bulky articles, is estimated at 
Premium of insurance, being generally shipped on Company's extra ships«v 

Convoy duty in England, on the prime mat. ,_.,L.L,ax.. .LLU L. L,u., 

Commission in London on the gross amount of the invoices -i xx ai. xLXLxuLLL Li. 
Wastage on some articles, and damage on others, estimated at xaxxxx.xxxxxxx 
Import duties at Calcutta, according to the present mode of levying them 
Expences of boat-hire, coolies, servants' wages, &c. estimated at xxxxxxxxxxxx 


Forming a total of x 


► 35 per cent. 


The commanders and officers of the Company's regular ships may be conHidered exempt from the ’ 
charge of freight, 1 per cent, of the premium of insurance, and a part of the commission of 5 per cent 

IV. The importer may sell his goods at the established outcries, or auction rooms. 

The principal objection to this mode of sale is, that they are in general conducted by persons having 
also retail shops, so that they may be both buyers and sellers. Wlioever has witnessed the rapidity with 
which goods are disposed of at the outcries, readily discovers how this mode of sale has become so favourite - 
and profitable to the shopkeepers and proprietors of auction rooms, instead of purchasing by private con- 
tract, as formerly. By their combining both a retail shop and an auction room, and enjoying the benefits ^ 
aimve stated, they will now rarely give by private conUact to the importers of British goods, such an ad- ' 
vance as can indemnify, far less adequately compensate them for the charges, damages, risks, &c. which 
attend their adventures. 

On the renewal of the Chaiier in 1793, the private traders, both in London and Indian embark^ < 
largely in the importotion of European goods into India; but from various losses arising from the imports*' 
exceeding the demand, (more particularly in those years in which many Indian built ships were permitted 
to proceed to England, and return with . cargpea), and the difficulty of obtaining any remittance exempt * 
from loss and risk, they have in general declined it; it has therefore reverted back ta the old mode of * 
supply, by the private trade of the Company’s officers. 

The commanders and officers of the Company's diipa visiting Bengal, usually employ a native dubash 
or agent, who is frequently entrusted with the management nf their investments, and Is geimlfy conside^ ^ 
responsible fpr the goods sold either to the European or native shopkeepers, and for which a compenaarion 
is made;, but they have no fixed rule of charging commission on either sales or purchaseti it it therefoie^feft ** 
to the discretion of their employers what allowance to make them. 
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COMMERCE OF BRITISH INDIA WITH. LONDON: 

The following is a statement of the merchandise and treasure imported into the British settlements 
from London^ exclusive of the Company's commerce, in the yeaix 180!8 to 1806; likewise of the mcr« 
ebandbe and treasure exported from the British settlements to London during the same period 


IMPORTS INTO BRITISH INDIA. EXPORTS FROM BRITISH INDIA. 


Twi. 

M«rchandise. 

Treasure. 

Towl. 1 

Yetri. 

Merchant! lie. 

IBBSDK 

Tout. 

Sicca Rupees. 

Sicca Rupeei. 

Sicca Rupeei. 

Sicca Ruiieei. 

Sicca Rupeei. 

Sicca Rupeei. 

1802 

64,44,531 

21,35,503 

85,80,034 

1802 

133,90,443 

992 

i35,9U435 

1803 

51,50,2!i0 

23,76,847 

75,27,077 

1803 

142,3.5,030 

— — 

148,35,030 

1804 

51,89,623 

18,79,372 

70,68,995 

1804 

105,20,722 

— — 

105,20,733 

1805 

63,45,919 

23,88,731 

86,-34,650 

1805 

7.3,75,766 

— — 

73,75,766 

1806 

91,35,966 

14,91,236 

106,27,202 

IHO6 

10 1,92, .598 

— 

101,93,.596 

total. 

321,66,369 \ 

102,7 l,ti89 

324,37,938 

TOT. 

557,14,559 | 

993 

557.13,551 


Merchandise imported into the British settlements in India from London, in the years 

1802 to 1806 inclusive — Sicca Rupees 321,66,26« 

Ditto exported from ditto to ditto during the same period 557,14,559 

Exports exceed the 235,43,290 

Treasure imported into the British settlements from London during tlie same period 102,71,689 
Ditto exported from ditto to 

^ 102,70,697 

Balance in favour of the British settlements Sicca Rupees 338,18,987 

Being in the following proportion to the different settlements. 

In favour of Bengal «^v%*%%%%^%^»%^«Sicca Rupees 313,77,704 which, at 2s 6d each, is i^3,922,21 J 0 0 

In favour of Fort St 40,23,852 ditto 502,981 10 0 

^ 354,01,556 ditto ^4,425,19 10 0 

Against Bombay and Surat«« 15,82,fi69 ditto 197,821 2 6 

Sicca Rupees 338,18,987 ditto %%*%*^^4^, 227,373 7 6 

which, on an average ofiive years, is i&845,474 13s. 6d. per annum. 

REMARKS ON THE COMMERCE OP BRITISH INDIA WITH LONDON. 

At the period of the Company's acquisition of territorial dominion in India, the number of British 
residents was small ; they were confined solely to commercial pursuits : and the few moderate fortunes, 
which, in a slow course of years were to be remitted home, easily found a conveyance by Company s bills. 
The vast wealth which poured into the coffers of individuab upon the ascendency of the English power, in 
Inili^ 'at the same time that their number in consequence of thb great change rapidly ^ increased, soon 
overflowed the usual mode of remittance through the Company : in cons^uence of which, nwy of tht 
foriiines acquired by individuab, were transmitted to Europe through foreign channels ; and these b^ng 
once opened to the remittance of British property, have ever since continued to serve in a greater or less 
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degree fbr the same end, though the modes have varied. Foreigners, at first, gate bills on Europe for the 
money advanced them in India, with which money they purchased the investments, and provided the funds 
for the payment of their bills ; but in process of time, the British resident merchants not confining 
themselves solely to the original object of paper remittance, became clandestinely parties in the trade 
carried on to Foreign Ehrope, and at length, as b supposed, in many adventures the real, though concealed 
principals, m that they at length stood in the place where foreigners, who first received the fortunes of Britbb 
subjects for bills on Europe, had stood : thus the trade of Foreign Europe from India was greatly carried on 

Britbh capital. Various prohibitions were consequently enacted, but they did not prevent the continuance 
of it. To remedy these abuses, was one professed object of the Act which renewed the Company’s charter; 
and it proposed to do this, by abrogating the former prohibitory laws, and permitting British residents in 
India not only to act for foreigners, but to export from thence annually a certain quantity of goods in 
the Company's ships. By this last privilege it was intended to furnish a legal channel for the trade whicb, 
the fortunes of British subjects carried on from India to Foreign Europe, by admitting that trade directly 
into the Thames. ][ndividuals were thus admitted by law into a participation of the trading privileges 
of the East India Company, by being allowed to send goods for sale to England in the Company's ships. 

Previous to the renewal of the Charter, the trade between England and India, and China, was in the 
strictest sense vested in the East India Company ; and till the period of passing the Act in the year 1793, 
no Britbh subject, either abroad or at home, could embark in it, except under the express permission of the 
Company, while the commerce of neutrals was wholly interdicted till the passing of a subsequent Act. 

The commanders and officers of the ships employed in the Company’s service, by an indulgence of 
ancient practice, are allowed to occupy a certain proportion of tonnage freight free, according to their 
respective ranks, the amount of which, on ships bound to India, is 96 tons outward, and 58 tons 32 feet 
homeward ; and on the China ships 73 tons homeward; besides which, it b customary to allow the com- 
mander and officers on the homeward voyage, an additional quantity of 30 tons, as extra indulgence, to be 
stowed in parts of the ship wherein the Company’s cargo is not permitted to be stowed ; provided the 
commander has not refused any part of the goods intended to be shipped on the Company’s account ; 
or in the event of the ship not bringing her expected quantity of goods, satisfactory proof to^be produced 
that the deficiency was not occasioned through any default of the commander or officers. 

Every commander and officer must in a written application to the Court of Directors, specify the 
tonnage and value of the several articles he purposes to export in the above-stated indulgence. The 
estimated amount of those exports, founded on the quantity actually registered in the applications to th^ 
Court of Directors, in the years 1784 to 1791 inclusive, was as follows: 


1784 

1785%%%v..%. 

1786.. 

1787.. , 


.jeil0,410 

139,280 

153,340 

122,490 



^118,930 

118,310 

124,050 

113,840 


besides which, various articles are shipped on the victualling bill, with the provisions and ships’ stores, and 
allowed as stores to the officers, the value of which is not included ; but there b reason to belieVe that 
the above statement falls considerably short of the actual value of the goods exported. 

In the year 1789, in consequence of the influx of European commodities into the Britbh settlements, 
by vessels under the (lags of Ostend, Tuscany, Genoa, Hamburgh, and other ports on the Continent of 
Europe, the markets were so overstocked, that goods might be purchased in India at half their original 
cost. The commanders and officers of the Company’s ships therefore experienced very heavy losses ; 
and on application to the different Governments in India, whd were satisfied with the Hardships of their 
gase, tbf payment of the Company’s duties on their outward investments was remitted*. 
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Ttw life amount of tha prirate trade of the eommaaden and officen at the Company'! ulea in 
London, during the above period, amounted to the undcMuentioned nmu, including the goo^ imported 
from China, which may be estima^ to be at least <^230,000 per annum of the amount 


17 ^ 

1786- 7 

1787- 8 

1788- 9 


^611,203 

547,337 

918,389 

810,316 


1789- 0 

1790- 1 

1791- 2 
17i)2-3 





mfim 

709, 

703,579 


making in the period of eight years, 069, 889, which, alter deducting the estimated amount of China goods, 

tea, nankeen, china-ware, drugs, &c. i^250,000 per annum, leaves ^4,069,869 for the sale value of India 
goods# This amount includes duties, as at thb period the whole of the duties, whether on goods exportedi 
or used at home, were paid by tlie Company, and drawn back on exportation. i 

The commanders and officers of the Company's ships frequently disposed of their tonnage to the 
merchants resident at tlie different Presidencies, who received their money, and granted bills at the 
rate of Ss. 4d* to 2s. 8d. per current rupee. In the exchange the freight and insurance were included, 
and it depended on the value remitted per ton, whether the freiglit was dear or cheap. The less the 
merchant drew for, the olieaper he obtained his freight Tlie bills were to be paid from the proceeds 
of the goods, and if ,(he ship was lost, the obligation of payment was void. 

By the Act of 1793, the quantity of tonnage to be furnished by tlic Company to individuals was 
fixed at 3,000 tons, subject to increase or decrease, under the direction of the Board of Controul. The 
rate of freight to be charged, was restricted, in time of peace, to £5 per ton outward, and £15 per ton 
Lomeward, to be augmented in time of war, in proportion to the increase paid by the Company. 

The whole amount of goods imported into, and exported from the British settlements in India by 
individuals, in cnns^qiienct; of the facilities granted by the Company's charter, and of the goods imported 
by the commanders and officers of iltc Company's ships, previous to 1802, it is im|X)ssible to ascertain, 
except at Calcutta, where an account has been kept since tlie voor 1705; by which it appears that the 
amount of the commerce carried on between London and that port, from 1795 to 1801, was as follows. 


IMPORTS INTO BENGAL FROM LONDON. EXl*ORT.S FROM BENGAL TO LONDON. 


Yetis. 

Merchandiie. 

Tre«9ure. 

Toiil. 

Yean. 

Merchaiuliie. 

Treasure. 

Total. 

Sices Rupee*. 

Sicen Rupees. 

Sices Rupees. 

Sicca Kupe;**. 

Sicca Rujhnni. 

Miecs Rupees. 

1795 

1796 

1797 

1798 

1799 

1800 
1801 

17,91,625 

15,49,906 

11,88,043 

10,13,105 

31,10,596 

40,98,300 

36,51,600 

4,81,538 
2,33,0!)6 
3,46,176 
7,30,209 ! 
16,.36,403 i 
44,72,;>00 
3,24,000 

H 

1795 

I7<K) 

1797 

1798 
1769 
1800 
1801 

84,OH,H(X) 

50,79,310 

69,71,529 

41,07,834 

67,91,406 

84,87,300 

131,97,400 


84,08,800 

.50,79,310 

69^71,589 

41,07,884 

67,91,406 

84,87,300 

131,97,400 

Total 

164,03,175 

82 , 23 ,^i 4 

246,27,099 

Total. 

530, 43, .',79 




From the above statement it appears that the amount of merchandise imported into Bengal 

from London in the years 1795 to 1801 inclusive, was Runeat 

That the amount of merchandise exported from ditto to ditto i 


164,03,175 

530,43,579 


]Rxports exceed the impor t fi .A<. » <.» » »» wv> v>v< 360,40,404 
Treasure imported into Bengal from London, during the same penocUw%»ww%%%%%w^> w w»*%%%%%w*wv>^ 82,23,924 

Balance infawmr of Bengal»»>%*»»**»<^*t^»*»**»^ * ^*^^*>******^*****^»**^*^^* Sicca Rupea 448,64,328 


which, at C». 6d. per rupee, i» ^5,608, 041 1 on an average of .even yean .^601,148 18*. Od. per amniA ' 
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The following is an account of the tonnage of goods e?:pprted to India^ and imported from thence by 
individuals, exclusive of the commanders and officers of the Company's ships, in consequence of the Act of 
1^3, from that period to 1810; likewise the number of ships, and the tonnage of their cargoes imported 
from India; also the sale amount of goods imported by individuals from India, and of goods imported 
in the private trade of the commanders and officers from India during the same period. 


Years, 

Tonnage 

occupied 

outward. 

Tonnage 

oocii]iiud 

homeward. 

Ships 

from 

India. 

Tonnage 
of their 
Cargoes. 

Total of 
Tonnage in 
Priviiege. 

SALES OF GOODS IMPORTED. 

Privilege Goods. 

Private Trade. 

Total. 


I'ons. 

Tons. 1 No. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

£ 

jC. 

JC 

1794 



iiiM 



181,710 

441,929 

623,639 

179S 

51 

2,365 

— 

... 

2.416 

469,879 

373,868 

843,747 

1796 

31 

4, .39.5 

1 

485 

4,911 

409,787 

458,541 

868,3^ 

1797 

160 

5,213 

1 

1,271 

6,644 

678,749 

274,812 

953,561 

1798 

488 

3,841 


— i 

4,329 

646,747 

293,160 

939,907 

1799 

58 

673 

11 

9,973 

10,704 

881,662 

443,061 

1,329,723 

1800 

287 

8,1.54 

3 

2,369 

10,810 

1,747,139 

370,808 

2,117,947 

1801 

19 

3,487 

0 

7,977 

11,483 

1,566,972 

546,419 

2,113,391 

1802 

372 

2,075 

11 

8,604 

11,051 

1,724,217 

268,427 

1,992,644 

1803 

1,094 

2,838 

. 14 

10,341 

14,273 

2,586,581 

456,052 

3,012,633 

1804 

1,503 

6,665 

1 

785 

8,953 

1,860,734 

315,303 

2,176,037 

1805 

3,719 

4,235 


— 

7,954 

1,853,050 

570,986 

2,424,036 

1806 

2,582 

2,534 

1 

565 

5,681 

1,722,972 

728,110 

2,451,082 

1807 

2,783 

9,743 

— li* 


12,526 

1,028,762 

424,846 

1,453,608 

1808 

2,306 

4,201 

« 

... 

6,507 

1,931,685 

617,876 

2,549,561 

1809 

4,501 

4,298 

8 

6,130 

14,929 

797,229 

520,603 

1,317,832 

18l0 

1,789 

5,727 

9 

8,280 

15,796 

1,129,408 

433,275 

1,562,683 

total. 

21,743 

70,444 

09 

56,780 

Ti8,96f 

1 21,217,283 

7.543,076 

28,760,369 


From the above statement it appears tliat the private trade of the commanders and officers of the 
Company's ships has not been subject to much fluctuation; whilst the imports of individuals in privilege* 
allowed by the Act of 1793, including the cargoes of such country ships as have been permitted to load 
from the Britbh settlements in India, increased very considerably from 1794 to 1803, when it was at 
its highest; since that period, from the limited demand for Indian goods on the continent of Europe, it 
has been continually on the decline, and at present scarce any article of Indian produce will realize thg 
pnme cost and the cxpences attending its importation. 

The articles which composed the above amount of 760, 359, were as follow: 


a 

Indigo jei5,903,075 

Piece-goods 6,980,505 

Drugs, sugar, &c, 3,612,425 

Haw silk 1,211,081 


Pepper 1 34 

Saltpetre 320,777 

Coflbe 1 89,497 

Spices 107,865 


but what proportion of each was imported in private trade, it is impossible to ascertain. 

Previous to the passing the Act of 1793, the officers of the Company’s ships paid a duty of 7 per cent; 
but the 99th section of that Act reducing the duty to be paid them by.individuala to 3|)er cent the Court op 
Directors put their officers on the same footing. The amount of the revenue derived by this cliarge^ 
of 3 per cent, wm in the years 1794 to 1810 inclusive, ^,633,833; but this sim includes the duties 
payable to the Cotnpany on the teas and other commodiUes imported fVom China in the private trade of the 
ooiiuniuidei 9 > and officers. 
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COMMERCE WITH DENMARK. 

The Mowing is a statement of the merchandise and treasure inqported into Bengal firom Denmaiic, 
in the years 1802 to 1806 inclusire; likewise of the merchandise and treasure eiported from K«»"pi to 
Denmark during the same period, together with a list of the articles of which the imports and exports 
consisted in 1805. 

I 

IMrORTS INTO BENGAL. EXPORTS FROM BENGAL. 
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COMMERCE WITH LISBON. 

The following is a statement of the merchandise and treasure imported into Bengal from Lisbon, in 
the years 180S to 1806 inclusive; likewise of the merchandise and treasure exported from Bengal to 
liisbon during the same period, togetlicr with a list of the articles of which the imports and exports con- 
sisted in 1805. 


IMPORTS INTO BENGAL. EXPORTS FROM BENGAL. 


Years. 


Treasure. 

Total. 

Years. 

Merchandise. 

Treiwure. 

Total. 

Sicca Rupees. 

Sicca Rupees. 

Sicca Rupees. 

Sicca Rupees. 

Sicca Rupees. 

Sicca Rupeea. 

1802 

5,26,035 

10,40,709 

15,66,744 

1802 

26,59,588 

1 I. ■ 

26,59,588 


3,39,407 

19,56,484 

22,95,891 

1803 

24,66,343 

1 .—. 

24,66,343 


4,12,994 

11,20,061 

15,33,055 

1804 

25,59,338 

_ 

25,59,338 


4,29,263 

18,13,856 

22,43,119 

1805 

13,96,343 


13,96,343 


6,76,326 

15,33,295 

22,09,621 

1806 

13,94,867 


13,94,867 

Total. 

23,84,02i^ 

74,64,405 

98,48,430 

Total. 

n04,76,"479 

— 



Articles of Import in 1805. 

Goa paper«%««»«v%«v.^-«v««%«%-%Sicca Rupees 14,452 
Lisbon 1,18,079 

Mfadeira 2,70,000 

Port wine 13,188 

Sundries 13,544 

Treasure 18,13,856 

Imports in 1805 «^«%^«^Sicca Rupees 22,43,119 


Articles of Export in 1805. 

Piece-good8^^^v.^.w.^^Sicca Rupees 12,13,353 

Indigo 1,52,227 

Crrain »%%%%»%%»%»%%%%%%%%%%% 1 8,000 

Sundries^^^....%%%.^vw%.^»%%%-%%%%%%>%%^^ 95 

Imports re-exported 12,668 


Exports in 1805 . 


Sicca Rupees 13,96,343 


Merchandise imported into Bengal from Lisbon in five years, 1802 to 1806^«v.^Sicca Rupees. 23,84,025 
I3itto exported from ditto to ditto 104,76,479 


Exports exceed the imports . 

Treasure imported into Bengal during the same period . 

Balance in favour of Bengal in five years . 


80,92,454 
74,64,405 

^Sicca Rupees 155,56,859 


which, at 28. 6d. per rupee, is .Cl, 944, 607 78. 6d. on an average of five years, JP388,921 9s. 6d. 


COMMERCE WITH HAMBURGH. 


In the year 1804 there was imported into Bengal, by one ship from Hamburgh, merchandise to 
Merchandise exported from Bengal to Hamburgh 


Exports exceed the imports 
Treasure imported from Hamburgh into Bengal in 1804 

. . . Balance tn /arowr of Bengal , 






. Siccft Rupees 


2,01S 

1,60,047 

1,58,029 

1,90,275 

3,48,304 


whidi, at 2s. 6d. per rupee, is ^43,538, on an average of five years, jP 8,707 128. per annum. The exports 
consisted of piece-goods, indigo, and sugar. 
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COMMERCE WITH CADIZ. 

The following u a itatementof the merchandiie and treanire in^ported into Bengal from Cadis, in the 
yean 1803 to 1806 bdusivei likewise of the merchandise and treasure exported from Bengal to Cadis 
Iraiing the same period. 

IMPORTS INTO BENGAL. EXPORTS FROM BENGAL. 


Years. 

MerchaiMlise. 

Treasure. 

Total. 

Years. 

Merchandise. 

Treasure. 

Total. 

Sicca Rupees. 

Sicca Rupees. 

Sicca Rupees. 


Sicca Rupees. 

Sicca RujFees. 

Sicca Rupees. 

1803 

2,341 

4,29,660 

4,32,001 

1802 

4,35,286 


4,36,386 

1803 

37,801 

11,340 

4,46,050 

49,141 

1803 

20,810 

■■■I .11 

30,810 

1804 

23,546 

4,68,596 

1804 

4,93,134 


4,93.134 

1806 



— - 

1805 


— 

__ 

1806 

— 

— 

— 

1806 



— 

Total. 

68,688 

8,86,050 

9,47,738 





Merchandise imported into Bengal from Cadiz in the above five years Sicca Rupees 63,688 

Ditto exported trom ditto to ditto 9,49,230 


Exports exceed the imports 8,85,442 

Treasure imported into Bengal from Cadiz during the same period Sa.050 


Balance in favour of Bengal 


^Sicca Rupees 


17,71,692 


which, at 2s. 6d. per rupee, is j^ 221,449, on an average of five years, JP44,289 16s. per annum. 
COMMERCE WITH FOREIGN EUROPE. 

The. following is a statement of the merchandise and treasure imported into Bengal from various parts 
of Foreign Europe, in tlie years 1802 to 1806 inclusive; likewise of tne merchandise and treasure exportedr 
from Bengal to vai*ious parts of Foreign Europe during the above period. 

IMPORTS INTO BENGAL. EXPORTS FROM BENGAL. 


Yean. 

Merchandise 

Treasure. 

Total. 

Years. 

Merchandise. 

Treasure. 

Total. 

Sicca Kit pees. 

Sicca Rupees. 

Sicca Rupees. 

Sicca Rupees. 

Skea Rupees. 

Sicca Ru|>ees. 

1802 

1803 

1804 

1805 

1806 

8,67,317 

6,94,580 

8,33,306 

6,16,910 

9,19,103 

17,03,469 
30,37,319 
19,13,630 ' 
24,33,690 
15,33,395 

25,70,786 

27,31,899 

27,45,936 

30,39,600 

24,52,398 

1802 

1803 

1804 

1805 

1806 

33,49,583 

29,91,672 

42,91,581 

22,05,553 

18,73,020 

6,300 

.33,55,883 

29,91,672 

42,91,581 

38,05A53 

18,73,020 

147,17,709 

Totol. 

39,30,3l6 


135,40,619 


147,11,409 

6,306 


Merchandise imported into Bengal from various parts of Foreign Europe wM^wwwwSicca Rupees 39,30,216 
Ditto exported from ditto to ditto 147,11,409 


Exports exceed the imports 107,81,193 

Treasure imported into Bengal from various parts of Foreign Europe w%w%%%wwwww%www% 96,10,403 

Ditto exported from ditto to ditto 6,300 

96,04,103 

Balance m fawm of Bengal ^^«>%w%wwwmwwww^www» 8 icca Rupees 203,86,296 


whidbt at 2s. 6d» per rupee, is ^,648,162, on an average of five years, £609,632 8i. per annum. 

S 2 
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COMMERCE OF FOREIGN EUROPE WITH ALL PARTS OF BRITISH INDIA. 


The Mowing is a statement of the merchandise and treasure imported into the British settlemmts in 
India from all parts of Foreign Europe, in tlie years 1803 to 1806 inclusive; likewise of the nii wlianiti«a 
and treasure exported from Bengal to all jurts of Foreign Europe during the period. 


IMPORTS INTO Tl I E BRITISH SETTLEMENTS. EXPORTS FROM THE BRITISH SETTLEMENTS. 


Years. 

Merchandise. 

Treasure. 

Total. 


Merchandise. 

Treasure. 

Total. 

Sicca liupeus. 

Sicca Rupees. 

Sicca Rupees. 


Sicca Rupees. 

Sicca Rupees. 

Sicca Rupees, 

1802 

1803 

1804 

1805 

1806 

15,34,510 

11,81,908 

17,01,802 

12,49,453 

15,24,264 

22,12,027 
40,63,098 
33,67,537 ! 
33,22,570 
24,18,144 

37,46,537 

52,45,006 

50,69,339 

45,72,023 

39,42,408 

1802 

1803 

1804 

1805 

1806 

40,04,288 

35,23,180 

49,81,888 

27,70,404 

24,21,788 

6,300 

40,10,588 

35,23,180 

49,81,888 

27,70,404 

24,21,788 

Total. 

71,91,937 

15.3,83,376 

225,75,313 

Total. 1 

177,01,648 

6,300 i 

177,07,848'* 

— ,vvr7t 


Merchandise imported into the British settlements from various places in Foreign Europe, 

in five years, 1802 to 1806 inclusive gjcca Rupees 

Ditto exported from ditto to dittos . , ^ 


Exports exceed the imports . 

Treasure imported into the British settlements 
Ditto exported from dittov 


153,83,376 

6,300 


71,91,937 

177,01,548 

105,09,611 


153,77,076 


Balance in favour of the 


British settlements 


.Sicca Rupees 258,86,687 


which, at 3s. 6d. per rupee, is dPO, 235,835 17s. 6d. on an average of five years, ^647,167 3s. 6d. per ann. 
Being in the following proportions to tlie difl’erent Presidencies; 

Sicca Rupees 20.3,85,296 which, at 28. 6d. each, u i’2,548,162 0 0 
Fort St George and its dependencies 21,16,193«.^.,.,v. ditto 264,524 3 6 

Bombay and 33,85,198.^.^ ditto 4^3fl49 16 0 

TotaI%%ww«wvh%va«v««w%ww«%w%^Sicca Rupees 258,86,687%«wv^w%%ww% ditto «%%%%%««%%«% ^39235p835 17 6 


REMARKS ON THE COMMERCE OF FOREIGN EUROPE WITH BRITISH INDIA. 

Several of the European nations had commercial rights and establishments in parts of Hindostan, at 
present under the East India Company’s government, long before any territorial power was acquired there; 
and they have ever since been exercised by the subjects and flags of those nations, except as the fate of 
war has, in particular instances, suspended or extinguished them. The Company’s acquisition of territo- 
rial power, thoqgli they did not employ it to divest foreigners of their privileges, broiight them, however, 
gradually into more dependence upon the English for the provision of their divestments; so that at length, 
finding at Bengal particularly, a greater facili^ in transacting their business at our settlements than at their 
own, some of them began to bring their ships directly to our ports, by which their dependence on the 
English was increased: and as the duties on their goods, with their expenditure whilst in harbour, centered in 
Calcutta, it was therefore good policy to encourage them in this practice. About this time (some years 


CALCUTTA 


t» , 

after the peace of 1782)) the ships of several states which had no settlements in India, as tlie Americans, 
Tuscans, and Genoese, began to resort thither, particularly to Bengal; and as they might, if refused ad* 
mittance into tlie English settlements, have proceeded to those of the Fi'ench, Dutch, Danes, or Portu- 
guese, the same policy which recommended the admission of the flags of these powers, was extended to 
those of other friendly countries. The French, Dutch, and Danish possessions having since fallen into 
our hands, besides an increased foreign resort to our other ports, Calcutta has therefore become the scat 
of almost the whole export trade of Bengal. 

In 1797, the British legislature, (notwithstanding the Navigation Act reserved the trade of the English 
settlements in Asia, Africa, and America, to the people of Great Britain and Ireland), thought it expe- 
dient that the vessels belonging to countries in amity with us, should he allowed, under certain restrictions, 
to import into, and export fi’om, the British territories in India, any goods permitted by the Directors of 
the East India Company, who were required by the Act to frame a set of regulations for the trade of 
friendly Foreigners, such as might he most conducive to the prosperity of the British possessions in India, 
and at the same time consistent with the treaties with foreign nations, and with the Acts of Parliament for 
regulating the trade of India. 

It is impossible to ascertain tlie whole amount of goods imported into and exported from the British 
settlements by Foreigners since the commencement of the war in 1793; hut at Calcutta an account has 
been kept since the year 1795, from which it appears that the commerce carried on with all parts of 
Foreign Europe to and from that port in tlie years 1795 to 1801 inclusive, was as follows : 


IMrORTS INTO BENGAL. EXPORTS FROM BENGAL. 


Ym. 

MerchandUe. 

Treasure. 

Total. 

Yean. 

Merchandise. 

Treiiure. 

I’uttl. 

Sicca Rupeesi. 

Sicca Rupees. 

.Sicca Rui>m. 

Sicca Rupcei. 

Hirca Rupees. 

Sicca RuptM. 

1795 

1.5,42,933 

9,0!),577 

24,52,510 

1795 

47,32,545 

— — 

47,32,545 

wm 

8,77,782 

4,45,170 

1 1,22,952 

1796 

32,02,191 

— — 

.32,02,191 

1797 

2,03,545 

7,42,489 


1797 

18,.58,135 

— — 

18,58,135 

1798 

5,83,299 

4,54,878 

10,38,177 

1798 

11,43,140 

— — 

11,43,140 

1799 

6,42,885 

51,02,313 i 

57,45,198 

1799 

4.3,62,162 

— - 


1800 

7,10,800 



1800 

27,72,700 



1801 

3,17,600 


12,94,600 

1801 

16,91,400 

— — 



46,78,844 | 

!W, 12,427 

145,91,271 1 

l^StaT] 

197,62,273_ 

■ 1 

197,(32,273 


Merchandise imported into Bengal from Foreign Euro[)e in seven years v»v»^*%*^Sicca Rupees 46,78,844 
Ditto exported from ditto to ditto 1 97,62>273 

Exports exceed the imports v»*%*»»»**»»»^*»*^^**^^<^^*<*^***^***»*^*^^'***^^*^***^***^******^‘*^^^'**^****^^ I .>0,83,429 
Treasure imported into Bengal from Foreign Europe during the same period%%*v.^%%*%— 99,l2j427 

Balance in favour of Rupee s 249,95,850 

which, at 2s. (5d per rupee, is je3, 124,482, on an average of seven years, £44(3,354 111 . per annum. 

To the British scttlementi the trade carried on by Foreigners from Europe is very beneficial, as the 
greater part of their imports consists of treasure, and the few remaining articles do not materially 
interfere with the trade carried on by Individuals, or the East India Company. Their returns arc 
made in the manufactures of the countiy, and it appears, from the foregoing statemenU, that the balance 
of this trade in favour of Bengal, has, upon an average of twelve years, amount^ nearly to half a milKon 
sterling per annum, exclusive of duties, &c. and the benefits arising to the British merchants resident at 
Calcutta^ who are the principal agents in the transaction of all foreign business. ^ 
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COMMERCE WITH THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 

The following is a statement of the merchandise and treasure imported into Bengal from the United 
States of America in the years 1802 to 1806 inclusive; likewise of the merchandise and treasure ex- 
ported from Bengal to the United States of America during the same period, together with a list of 
the articles of which the imports and exports consbted in 1805. 


IMPORTS INTO BENGAL. EXPORTS FROM BENGAL. 


Yean. 

Merchandise. 

Treasure. 

Total. 

Years. 

Merchandise. 

Treasure. 

Total. 

Sicca Rupees. 

Sicca Rupees. 

Sicca Rupees. 

Sicca Rupees. 

Sicca Rupees. 

Sicca Rupees. 

1802 

1803 

1804 

1805 

1806 
Tsar 

4,23,943 

2,49,507 

4,31,136 

10,89,904 

16,07,642 

38,02,132 

47,32,088 

42,63,133 

34,92,181 

49,78,006 

93,85,328 

51,56,031 

45,12,640 

39,23,317 

60,67,910 

109,92,970 


48,18,897 

66,70,800 

33,44,593 

62,78,055 

90,27,472 

43,250 

89,258 

48,62,147 

67,60,058 

33,44,593 

62,78,056 

90,27,472 


306,52,868 



1,32,508 

302,72,325 


Jrtielei of Import in 1805. 

Arrack and Sicca Rupees 

Brandy and cheny brandy . 

Claret and port wine 
Coffee 
Geneva . 

Metals 

Madeira wine . 

Cape wine . 

Timber and plank 
Spicesv 

Oil and oilman's stores 


Piece-goods 
Broad cloth . 
Sundries . 


Treasure 
Imports in 1805 




1,137 
3,58,364 
56,818 
3,893 
64,391 
1,00,704 
2,41,194 
42,201 
39,833 
55,687 
12,588 
25,096 
2,630 
85,368 

. 10,89,904 
.49,78,006 

.Sicca Rupees 60,67,910 


ArticUa of Expert in 1805. 

Piece-goods v«^^M.%v.vw^«%%%Sicca Rupees 47,63,132 
Indigo 


Sugars. 

Cotton 
Ginger 

Hemp, flax, and twine ^ 

Canvas and gunnies 
Sundries 

Imports re-exportedf viz. 

Pepper - 

Dnigs««%%%%v»% 

Coffeci 
Sundries 








2,13,890 
. 11,69,261 
48,592 
13,511 
13,051 
22,810 
19,552 

2,730 
306 
10,311 
909 


Exports in 1805«%%«%%v.%««% Sicca Rupees 62,78,055 


Merchandise imported into Bengal from America in five yearsvv.^*%-.^%%%%v%%%%%%%%% Sicca Rupees 38,02,132 
Ditto exported from ditto to ditto 301,39,817 

Exports exceed the imports 263,37,684 

Treasure imported into Bengal from America during the above period%%v^v.^%^^ 268,50,736 
Ditto exported from ditto to ditto... 

a— 267,18,228 


Balance th fawMr of Bengal in five years .. 


^Sicca Rupees 530,55,913 


which, at |b. 6d. per rupee, b ^6,631,969 2s. 6d. on an average of five years, i’1,326,397 16s. fid. per ania 
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COMMERCE OF AMERICA WITH ALL PARTS OF BRITISH INDIA. 

The foUowiiie is s statement of the merchandise and treasure imported into the British settiements 
in India from tim United States of America, in the years 1808 to 1806 inclusive; likewise of the mw- 
chandise and treasure exported from the British settiements in India to the United States of America 
during the same period; together with a list of the articles of which the imports and exports consisted in 18US. 


IMPORTS INTO BRITISH INDIA FROM AMERICA. EXPORTS FROM BRITISH INDIA TO AMERICA. 


Yean. 

Merchaadise. 

Treasure. 

Total. 



Treasure. 

Total. 

Sicca Rupees. 

Sicca Rupees. 

Sicca Rupees. 

tears. 

Sicca Rupees. 

Sicca Ru|)ees. 

Sicca RupeM. 

1803 

4,85,366 




53,47,840 

43,360 

63,00,490 

1803 

3,78,638 


64,79,198 

1803 

69,31,366 

89,368 

70,10,684 

1804 

6,50,497 

BSwlCffiM 

49,04,646 

86,88,369 

1804 



36,98,704 

1806 

15,84,077 

71,04,383 

1806 

77,1.5,811 

— 

77,15,811 

1806 

19,38,466 


117,31,646 


10],!^,989 

31,668 

1,64,176“ 


’r3tar 

49,36,963 

313,97,514 

"3M3W7~ 

Total. 

137;03,600 I 






Articles of Import in 1805. 

Arrack and rum Rupees 

Brandy and cherry brandy^ 

Claret and port wine . 

Cider 
Coffee . 

('ordage « 

Metals 

Madeira Wine»»»»%%»w%*w%wwva»ww»v»%^%v>wwi 
Cape 

Timber and plank 
Spices 

Oil and oilman's stores 
Piece-goods 
Broad cloth 
Sundries 

Merchandise 
Treasurevwww«< 




16,314 
6, 61), 433 
87,639 
333 
3,893 
80,121 
1,780 
1,44,049 
2,91,103 
43,301 
39,833 
56,687 
14,399 
36,096 
2,630 
1,18,838 



16,84,077 

71,04,383 


Bxports in 1805 ww%*%%*%www^Sicca Rupees 80j88j359 


Articles of Export^ in 1805. 
Piece goods Bicca Rupees 

Indigo 
Sugar 
Cotton 
Camphire 

Ginger^vwvawwwwwwvwwww. 

Seeds 

Hemp, ilax, and twine 
CanvuM uud gunnles«%««. 

Sundrie8«%vawww%wvwwww»wwM 

Imports re-<xportcd, rw. 

Pepper, 

Tea%%vwM, 

Alum 
Drugs 
Coflec , 

Oils 

Rice »%%%%»' 

Sundncs..»w........^...*. 




60,43,676 

8,13,890 

11,69,361 

1,18,698 

6,416 

13,611 

1,000 

13,0U 

38,S10 

36,037 

19,666 

7,310 

15,766 

3,319 

13,676 

3,900 

6,698 

16,046 


Imports in i806.Mv»»..vnSicca Rupees 77,16,811 


M»».lii>nili.A imported into the British settlements in India from the United States of 

America in the years 1803 to 1806 inclusive Sicca Rupees 337,03,600 

Ditto exported from ditto to ditto 49,36,963 

.... 387,66,637 


Imports exceed the exports 
Treosure imported from the United States during the same period..>w>wv...«.w«. 313,97,614 
Ditto exported to ditto 1,54,176 


313,43,338 


Balance ui favour of the British aettlementsw.......^.^ 


. Sicca Rupees 600,09,976 


which, at a. 6d. per rupee, is ^7,601, 346 17i 6d. on an average of fife years, ^91,600,849 7s. 6d. per ami. 
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CALCUTTA. 


Being in the following proportion to the different settlements ; 

Sicca Rupees 530,^,913 which at2s. 6d. each,i8«« 3 6 

Fort Sts George and ita dependencies 02,35,643 ditto 778,205 7 6 

Bombay and 7,28,419 ditto 91,052 7 6 

Total Sicca Rupees 600,09,975 ditto ^^7, ^1,246 17 6 

COMMERCE OF AMERICA WITH THE BRITISH SETTLEMENTS IN INDIA, 

The Amencans, immediately on their independence being ocknowledged by Great Britain, began to fit 
out Tessels, and embark in the East India and China trade* Their legislature passed a law, conferring 
several privileges upon every person who should annually import goods from Africa or Asia, of the value 
of not less than X^3,000. They obtained from the French Government permission to dispose of their 
cargoes of American produce at the Mauritius, and to load with the commodities of the Islands, or those of 
the East Indies and China in return. In 1784 the first vessel arrived from India at New York with a cargo- 
ill^ 788, durmg Lord Cornwallis's government of India, orders were issued that American vessels should 
be treated at the Company's settlements in all respects as the most favoured foreigners ; and with a view 
lo theur encouragement, the ship Chesapeak, the first American that was permitted to trade, was moreover 
ftivinired by the Supreme Council of Bengal with an exemption from the Government customs. 

The inhabitants of the United States thus obtaining the produce of the East Indies so much cheaper 
by a £rect mtercourse, than they possibly could by the circuitous route of Europe, their commerce gradually 
increased. Their outward cargoes consisted of a few coarse goods, some wines, and spirits, and the 
remainder of dollars. The following is the official value of the exports of merchandise from America to 
India in the years .1790 to 1793 inclusive, taken from papers presented to Congress at different periods, 

1790 %v,.%%w%v,.American Dollars 135,181 1792 ««%%«^«%-«vAkmerican Dollars 320,000 

1791 318,028 1793 253,131 

By the laws of the United States, the commerce with the Cape of Good Hope, and countries beyond 
it, is limited to particular ports ; but is open to all its subjects. 

A treaty of amity, commerce, and navigation was concluded between his Britannic Majesty and the 
United States of America, dated November 19, 1794, of which the following are extracts:-— 

Article XIII. His Majesty consents that the vessels belonging to the^citizens of the United States of 
America, shall be admitted and hospitably received in all the seaports and harbours of the British 
territories in the Last Indies ; and that the citizens of the United States may freely carry on a trade 
between the said territories and the said United States, in all articles of which the importation or ex- 
portation respectively to or from the said territories shall not be entirely prohibited, provided only that it 
shall rot be lawful for them in time of war between the British Government and any other power 
OP state whatever, to export from the said territories, without the special permission of the British 
Government there, any military stores, or naval stores, or rice. The citizens of the United States shall pay 
for their vessels, when admitted into the said ports, no other or higher tonnage duty than shall be payable on 
British vessels when admitted into the ports of the United States ; and they shall phy no other or higher 
duties or charges on the importation or exportation of the cargoes of the said vessel^, than be payable 
oft tlie same articles when imported or exported in British vessels: but it is expressly apeed, that the^ 
vendl of the United States shall not carry any of the articles exported by them from the said British 
territories, to any port or place, except to some port or place in America, where the same ghnil fie 
uilM(Nt> and such regulations shall be adopted by both parties as shall from time to time be found necessary 
to enforce the due and faithful observance of this stipulation." 



OALCtITfA. 


lit* 

It is also understood that the permission gnmted by this article b not to extend to allow the 
▼esseb of the United States to carry on any part of the coasting trade of the said British territories ; but 
tesseis going with their origuial cargoes, or part thereof^ from one port of dbduurge ti anotheri are not to 
be considered as carrying on the coasting trade. Neither is thu article to be constnied to allow the 
citiaens of the said States to settle or reside within the siud territoriesi or to go into the interior parts 
thereof, without the permission of the British Government estabUshed there ; and if any transgression 
should be attempted against the regulation of the British Government in this respect, the observance of the 
same shall and may be enforced against the citixens of America in the same manner as against British 
subjects, or others transgressing the same rule. And the citixens of the United States, whenever they 
arrive in any port or harbour in the said territories, or if they should be permitted in manner aforesaid 
to go to any other place therein, shall always be subject to the laws, government, and jurisdiction, of what- 
ever nature, established in such harbour, port, or place, according as the same may be. The citixem of 
the United States may also touch for refreshmenta at the islaiui of St. Helena, but subject in all reipecto* 
to sucii regulations as the British Government may from time to tunc establbh there.'* 

From the period the above treaty was made, to the year 1802, the commerce carried on with Bengal 
was as under. Of that carried on with the other Presidencies, it is impossible to obtain any information 
tliat can be considered accurate,, but it b supposed to be comparatively of small extent. 


IMPORTS INTO BKNOAL FROM AMERICA. EXPOm FROM BKNCAL TO AMERICA. 


Yetri. 

MerchtndiM. 

Treasure. 

ToUlk 

Yean, 

BlerchandUe. 

Tretuure. 

Total. 

SiccA Kupcd. 

Sicca Uupeci. 

Sicca Rupee*. 

Sicca Rupeet. 

Sicca Rupeei. 

Sicca kupfM. 

1795 


4, 88, .348 

8,43,118 

1795 

I9,49,.‘il9 


19,49,319 

85,60,867 

20,25/108 

1796 

4,41 ,389 

11, 08, .384 

15,49,773 

1796 

25,60,867 

a..,-.. 

1797 

3,28,8<J7 

7,11,^411 

10,40,108 

1797 

20,25,608 


1798 

2, 7 J, 3 12 

10,%,o()0 

13,40,572 
35,24/1 14 


ll,89,.548 


1 1,89,548 

1799 

5,.>8,8I7 

29,65,797 


37,85,9.17 


37,85/137 

1800 


40,75,800 


1800 

61/16,700 


61,06,700 

1801 

(),()8,3O0 

.17,14,100. 

' 43,82,400 

1801 

4.5,6.5,800 



Total. 


■ r4l,.'W,!»0 

i7»,56,<i8.j 


881,83,167 

— 

1 22 1,8.3, iTJT* 


Merchandise imjported into Bengal from America, in seven years Bupees 35,23,885' 

Ditto exported from ditto to ditto 221,83,167 


Exports exceed the imports 186,59,782* 

Tir^ure imported from the United States of America during the same period 141,32,900 

Balance tn farmr of Bengal in sevea yean Sicca Rupees 327,92,682 

which, at 28. 6d. per rupee, is 099, 085 5s. on an average of seven yeara i'585,583 12s. per aaaiim. 

Of the above amount of exports, Sicca Rupees 183,27,430 consisted of piece-goods; Sibca.Uiqieei 
26,71,160 of sugar ; and the remainder of various articles, viz, saltpetre, cotton, indigo, drugs, Ac, 

The commerce carried on by the Americans with the British, settlements in India, . hn been graduaOy 
increasing, which is owing to the facilities granted them By treaty Between the two Governments in 1794, 
to the belligerent state of Europe since that period, and, above all, to the neutcal character tb^ have 
possessed, whkh has enabled them to navigate more cheaply and expeditiously, as well as more 
safely, than the Englbh meiriiantor East India Company could, and to soppf); many parti of tlb 
European Continent and South America; to which Engibh ships have not had access; to these may ho 
added the increase of the of eastern commodities amongit themselfes. These adtantages,. 

with that of thrir speaking the sune language, and their social inteicoune in the Britbh settlementi^. 
render them the most formidaUe riTab of the whli the East Indits.. 

VoL. II. T 
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OXLCrSTTA. 


COMMERCE WITH THE COAST OF MALABAR. 

The Mowing is a statement of the merchandise and treasure implied into Bengal from the Coast 
of Malabar, in the years ISOS to 1806 inclusive; likewise of' the mercnandise and treasure exported from 
Bengal to the Coast of Malabar during the same period; together with a list of the articles 4>f which the 
imports and exports consisted in 1805. 


IMPORTS INTO BENGAL. 


EXPORTS FROM BENGAL. 


Yean. 

l^Ierchandise. 

Treasure. 

Total. 

! Years. 

Mc^bandise. 

Treasure. 

Total. 

Sicca Rupee*. 

Sicca Rupees. 

Sicca Rupees. 

Sicca Kupeeii. 

Sicca Rupees. 

Sicca Rupees. 

1802 

8,71,026 

8,400 

8,79,420 

1800 

33,50,690 


33,50,690 

1803 

4,49,245 

78,790 

5,28,035 

1803 

31,87,854 

— 

31,87,854 

1804 

3,53,594 

■ ■IM , 

3,53,594 

1804 

57,93,196 

- 

57,93,196 

1805 

1,79,413 


1,79,413 

1805 

53,60,781 

- a... ■ 

53,60,781 

1806 

1,38,452 

1,66,(266 

3,04,718 

1806 
■ wi .■iwA— a 

50,18,260 


50,18,260 

Total. 

19,91,730 


22,45,186 

Total. 

207^10,781 

— 

227,10,781 


Articles of Import in 1805. 


Articles of Export in 1805 


H orses»%v%»»»%»%%%»< 
Tea 

Lametia*^««. 
Nankeens 


Red and white lead 
Gunpowder. 

Coir and coir cables^«.%^. 
Coral 

Piece-goods 
Liquors 
Timber 
Sundries. 


%%%%%%%%%% 








.Sicca Rupees 44,800 
19,780 
11,975 
9,350 
7,713 
2,915 
4,545 
15,214 
17,188 
721 
5,900 
6,040 
33,272 


Ihiports in 1805 




Sicca Rupees ' 1,79,413 




.Sicca Rupees 




Piece-goods, 

Indigo 
Sugar 
Raw-silk 
Grain 
Bengal 
Opium %«% 

Smtpetre, 

Ginger*^^ 

Canvas and gunnies. 

Long pepper and root « 

Hemp, flax, and twine 
Turmeric 
Seeds»v»»»v»%v 
Carriages 

Stick-lac and shell-lac « 

Sundries 

Imports Tt-exportedy tiz^ 

Liquors 
Madeira wine 
Spices .M,, 

Woollens 
Sundries. 







13,65,093 

1,01,422 

13,50,493 

16,38,652 

3,88,990 

1,20,133 

15,515 

3,900 

42,176 

72,165 

38,596 

12,384 

16,392 

29,457 

27.000 
6,567 

41,273 

20,365 

18.000 
11,695 

1,280 

46,233 


Export, in 1806v...»v..^icca Rupee. 53,60,781 


Mercliaiuli.e imported into Bengal from the Coast of Malabar, in the years 1802 to 1806 

ru,. Sicca Rupee. 19,91,730 

Ditto exported from ditto to ^ 227,10,781 


Export, exceed the in 


207,19,051 

2,53,456 


reasure imported from the Coast of Malabar during the above period 

Bahmce tn^^bpour of Benga l ..,,.^, Sicca Rupee. 209,72,507 
which, at 2.. 6d. per rupee, 1*^2,021,563 7». 6d. oaanavoaggof iireyean, JP524.312 13*. 6d.per ann. 
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COMMERCE WITH THE COAST OF COROMANDEL- 

The following is a statement of the merchandise and treasure imported into Bengal fVom the Coast of 
Coromandel in the years 1802 to 1808 incluaiye; likewise of the merchandise and ti^uce mortad to 
the Coast of Coromandel during the same period; together with a list of the articles of whi^ the imports 
and exports consisted in 1805. 


IMPORTS INTO BENGAL. 


EXPORTS FROM BENGAL: 


Years. 

Merchandise 

Tr^sure. 

Total, i 

... ( 

Yeai*. 

Merchandise. 

Treasure. 

Totat. 

Sicca Rupees. 

Sicca Rupees. 

Sicca Rupees. | 

Sicca Rupees. 

Sicca Rupees. 

Sicca Rupees. 

-SPOT 

25,74^146 

25,29,672 

24,10,253 

44,50,872 

T55,65:v5r 

1802 

1803 

1804 

1805 
1806. 

9,47,405 

8,88,237 

6,56.210 

8,95,133 

8,60,227 

43,950 

72,420 

1,101 

31,789 

3,86,130 

B|y 

1802 

1803 

1804 

1805 

1806 

24,52346 
25,74^146 
25,29,672 
24,10,253 . 
44,50,872 

11,48,1^ 

fotaT 

42,47,210 


47,82,600 

Total. 

144,17,489 

11,48,232 



Articles of Import in 1805. 
Brandy and Cherry Brandy %-.Sicca Rupees 
Beetle-nut 
Broad clothv^- 
Copper and naib 
Chanks 
Piece-goods. 

Timber and plank, 

Teas 

Sandal-wood and oil 
Red-wood, 

Red and white lead, 

Wine and liquors 
Drugs 
Naval stores 
Nankeens 
Sundries 
Treasure 


37,399 

17,588 

46,148 

1,37,536 

2,(ia,83T 

1,15,390 

54,325 

15,402 

25,561 








,^-»vw»v^vvw..'v.‘v.v 


22,952 

25,881 

17,604 

17,936 

33.029 
31,249 
10,582 

59.030 
31,789 


Imports in 1805^ 


.Sicca Rupees 9,26,922 


Articles of JUxport in 180A 
Piece-goods Sicca Rupees 4,07,94^ 

Sugar, sugar-candy, and jaggery 1, 4*^9116 

Raw silk 4,10,942 

Grain 10,38,658 


Rum.. 


»» »%%%»» 


Saltpetre . 
Ginger %.... 








.»»%»%%» v».%% %< 


V. %♦-% v%v» 


Long pepper and root 
Seeds 

Canvas and gunnies%v.%v 
Carnages . 

Hemp, llax, and twine^^ 

Wax and tallow CBiidle.s , 

Drugs 

Cow-taiis vv.%^ .v%%% 

Sundries 

Imports re-exported^ viz. 

Broad cloth 
Pearls and diamonds 
Tinea! • 

Wines and liquors 
Metals 
Beads 
Dtum— - 
Sundries 






<»%/»» . 


7,991 

um 

4,373 

26,500 

39.181 

71,651 

27,295 

15,510 

7,492 

10,415 

10,635 

6,298 

46,039 

7,522 

15,001 

6,400 

2,895 

4,486 

4,5.37 

4,270 

22,317 


Exports in 1605 




Sicca Rupees 24,10,253 




Ditto exported nrom ditto to ditto 

Exports exceed the imports^™ 

Treasure imported into Bengal dnring the above perioo% 
Ditto exported from ditto 


5,35,290 

11,48,232, 


Balance tu favour of Bengal in five J^vn 


101,70,279^ 

6,12,842 

Sicca Rupees 95,57,437 

■ ‘ 


which, at 2^ 6d. per nipea, is jP!, 194.679 Ift. 6d. on an arerageof fira7ears,>e^,935 ISs. 6d. perann* 
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COMMERCE WITH THE ISiLAND OF CEYLON. 

T|» b a statement of the merchandbe andtreaaure imported into Bengal ftom the Idand of 

Cejrlon, m the yean 1802 to 1806 inclusire; Ukewbe of the merchandbe and treasure exported from 
Bmgal to the Island of Ceylon during the same period ; together with a Hst of the articles of which the 
imports and exports consisted in 180S. 

IMPORTS INTO BENGAL. EXPORTS FROM BENGAL. 
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COMMERCE WITH THE COAST OF SUMATRA. 


The fcJlowing ii e (tetenunt of the merchondtm end treuuie imported into Bengal fWwt the Cout of 
Sumatn in the yean 1802 to 1806 indusive; likewise of the merehandiw and tnaiure exported &tHn 
Bengal to the Coast of Sunwln during the same period; together with a list eC the articles of which the 
imports and exports consuted in 1805. 

IMPORTS KiTO BENGAL. EXPORTS FROM BEMOAU 


Tfltn. 

Merchwidiie. 

TreMQre. 

Tout. 

Yctn. 

Merehandiie. 

Treaittra, 

Total. 

SlecR Ruptai. 

Sioct Riipoet, 

Skot Ruptei. 

Sioea Rupeei. 

Sicca Rupaai. 

Sicca Rupii,, 

1602 

1,95,368 

]^49pl00 

3,44,468 

1802 


Ip4l,000 

3,47,024 

1803 

2,07,860 

1,47,903 

3,55,763 

immM 

5,16,181 

1,44,509 

6,60;68I 

1804 

91,762 


1,49,587 

1804 

3,tt8,725 

95,000 

4,23,725 

1805 

6^04,256 

1,^1,819 

7,26,075 





1806 

3,26,727 

1,31, 513 

4,58,240 

1806 

3,42,878 


3,42,878 

'TotaTj 

14,28,973 

6,05,160 


Biwng 

mmimm 

3,8(),50p 

«,d7,709 


Jrtidu 9/ Imfwi in 1805 . 


Fepper Sicca Rupees 3,65,516 

Spices 2,05,200 

Sundria 33,531 

Treasure 1,21,810 


Imports Id 1805 .»»»w*»..».^ 8 i c ca Rupees * 1 , 26 , 0 T 5 


^rtusbi of Export m 1805 . 


]nece.goods >..».>.>.>..v.«.».Sieca Rupees 85,080 
Grain 37,724 

Canvas and gunnies.,.^...».«.».»M«....»...» 7,365 

Sugar 16,000 

4^126 

Sundries 4^031 

/siperd rt^tporUd, nit. 

Wine 1,160 

Llquon 6,79t 

Broad doth 200 

Metals Sjm 

Sondries 5^70 


Exports in 1805... .**.....** Jhcca Rupees 4,03,401 


Merduuidise imported into Bengal from the Court of Sumatra, in the jean 1802 to 1806 

indusive Sicca Rupees 14s28im 

Ditto exported from ditto to ditto during the same period ............. ww.......~.%.....»..w».w» I 6 )6 6| 20S 


Exports exceed the fanpoits 

Treasureimpoiied into Bengal from the Coast of Sumatra during the samepetiod 6iA5,100 
Ditto exp o r ted from ditto to dit to .. I...WWW....W................ 3,80,500 


4^,236 


2^660 


Balance m ^/heour of Bengal in five yearh. 


R l ^^nlxx^x l I - 


Sicca Rupees 6,82,896 


wlddi,st2f.6d.pcrnipe^{s4f65,^; on an average of five years, jP17,072 8s. perannum. 
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COMMERCE WITH BRITISH ASIA. 

The following is a statement of the merchandise and treasure imported into Bengal from various 
parts of British Asia, in the years 1802 to 1806 inclusive; likewise of the merchandise and treasure 
exported from Bengal to various parts of British Aria during the same period. 


IMPORTS INTO BENGAL. EXPORTS FROM BENGAL. 


Yean. 

Merchandise. 

Treasure. 

Total. 

Years. 

Merchandise. 

Treasure. 

Tot«l. 

Sicca Rupees. 

Sicca Rupees. 

Sicca Rupees. 

Sicca Rupees. 

Sicca Rupees. 

Sicca Rupees. 

1802 

1803 

1804 
1605 
1806 1 

20,13,797 
15,45,342 
11,36,854 
. 17,76,715 
14,46,158 

2,01,450 

2,99,113 

55,926 

3,04^043 

6,83,909 

22,15,247 

18,44,455 

11,92,780 

20,80,758 

21,30,067 

I 

60,09,260 

63,78,181 

88,66,621 

86,64,608 

103,9^348 

12,89,232 

1,44,500 

1,13,000 

73,98,492 

64,33,681 

89,79,631 

86,64,608 

103,93,348 

ToST 

79,19,8^6 

15,44,441 

94,63,307 



16,46,733 

417,68,560 


Merchandise insported into Bengal from British Asia in five Sicca Rupees 79,1 81666 

Ditto exported trom ditto to ditto 402,11,818 


Exports exceed the imports 322,92,952 

Treasure imported from various parts of British 15,44,441 

Ditto exportiri to ditto 15,46,732 

2,291 


Balance injavwr of Bengal, in five year8^.^^..^^^^^,^^>^^M.^Sicca Rupees 322,90,661 


whicli, at 2s. fid. per rupee, is j^4, 036,332 158. ob an avterage of five years, ^807,266 9s. per annum. 


COMMERCE OF ALL P.^VRTS OF BRITISH ASIA WITH THE PRESIDENCIES. 


The followiag is a statement of the merchandise and treasure imported into the three Presidencies 
from X various parts of British Aria in the years 1802 to 1806 inclusive; likewise of the merchandise and 
il^urc exported from the Presidencies to various parts of British Asia during the same period. 


IMPORTS INTO THE PRESIDENCIES. • EXPORTS FROM THE PRESIDENCIES. 


Vears. 

Merchandise. 

'I'reasure, 

Total. 

Years. 

Mercliandise. 

Treasure. 

Total. 

Sicca Rupees. 

Sicca Rujk'c'S. 

Sicca Rupees. 

Sicca Rupees. 

Sicca Rupees. 

Sicca Rupees. 

1802 

1803 

1804 

1805 

1806 
'TJiua. 

361,61,669 

278,49,371 

314.38.623 
318,94,736 

326.77.623 
1600,11,922 

34,73,694" 

13,82,028 

20,42,081 

34,21,562 

23,28,308 

126,47,673 


1802 

1803 

1804 
1806 
1606 
Total. 

220,03,^2 

218,16,379 

281,38,624 

271,65,299 

294,06,681 

1286,30,335 

51,46,261 

15,37,430 

27,70,339 

34,08,881 

48,99,473 

177,62,384 

371,49,613 

233,63,800 

309,08,963 

306,74,180 

343,06,164; 

1462,02,619 


Merchandise imi^orted into the three Presidencies from British Asia in five years, 
1802 to 1806 inclusive Skea Rupees 

Ditto exported from ditto to ditto . 

Imports exceed the exports . 


TieiMwire imported into the Presidencies from British Asia.. 
Ditto exported from ditto 


126,47,673 
177,62,384 


15004L922 

1285,30,235 

214,81,667 


51,14,711 


Balance agixmt Uie Presidencies in five Sicca Rupees 265,96,398 


which, at 28. 6d. per rupee, is ^,3,324,549 158. on an average of five years, ^'664^909 198. per aniram. 
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COMMERCE WITH THE GULFS OP PERSIA AND ARABIA. 

The following is a statement of the merohandiae and treasure imported into Bengal from the GuUt 
of Persia and Arabia in the years 1802 to 1806 inclusive; likewise of tlie merchandise and treasure 
exported from Bengal to the Gulfs of Persia and Arabia during the same period; together with a list of 
the articles of which the imports and exports eonsbted in 1805. 


IMPORTS INTO BENGAL. EXPORTS FROM BENGAU 


Yean. 

Merchandise. 

Treasure. 

Total. 

Yean. 

Mercltandise. 

Treasure. 

Fotal. 

Sicca Rupees. 

Sicca Rupees. 

Sicca Rupeei, 

Sicca Rupeeti. 

.Sicca Uupeei. 

Sicca Rtipffi. 

1802 

5,21,891 

7,38,499 

12,60,390 

7,88,334 


12,13,304 



1803 

3,61,233 

4,27,101 

4^32,352 


10,68,634 

— ... 


1804 

5,04,079 

9,36,431 

11,68,912 

1804 

13,94,275 

.I..... 

13,94,275 

1605 

3,70,500 

4,41,068 

7,98,412 

1805 

81,85,287 
34,38, .320 


21,85,267 

34,38,320 

1806 

13,55,981 

17,97,049 


— — 

TofiT 

21,98,771 

37,52,345 

59,51,116 

Tsar 

92,99,880 

— ' 



Articles of Import in 1805. 

Sicca Rupees 

Cowries 

Copper and copper nails 

Dn^ 

Coflfe 
Dates 
Raisins 
Almonds%«i 
Coral 
Beadsvvv 
Elephants' teeth 
Gads 
Gums 
Paints 
Hartal . 

Coir and coir cables . 

Brimstone « 

Jewellery 
Sundries. 










83,200 

56,804 

50,150 

42,651 

15,290 

10,866 

13,265 

6,887 

0,506 

3,358 

2,523 

17,762 

12,749 

7,978 

3,898 

2,884 

9,190 

2,325 

19,104 


Merchandise . 
Treasure % 


3,70,500 

7,08^12 


Imports in 1805, 


. Sicca Rupees 11,68,912 


ArUdu of Export, in 1805. 
Piece goods Sicca Rupees 


Indigo « 

Sugar .««««. 

Raw silk 
Grain 
Opium 

viinaer »%»%%% 

Turmeric 

Seeds 

Long pepper and root 
Canvas and gunnies.. 

Lac %«vi 
Sundries 

Imports ro^xporUdp viz. 

Broad-cloth ^%4 

Spices *%%i 

Iron and naiUrl, 




8,45,788 

2,(N1,806 

5^17,255 

73,994 

3,01,018 

I, 755 
37,782 
10,406 
10,304 
13,264 

7,548 

4,438 

II, 193 


5,201 

4,978 

5,.388 

8,270 


Exports in 1805.«««««%*>%*««^xc€a Rupeei 21p85|287 


Merchandise imported into Bengal from the Gulfs of Persia and Arabia in the year* 

1802 to 1806 inclusive Sicca Rupeea 21^,771 

Ditto exported from ditto to ditto 62p99^ 

Exports exceed the imports 71,01,040 

Treasure imported into Bengal during the same period 37,52,345 

Balance in favour of Bengal in five years Sicca Rupees 108,53,395 

which, It *8. 6d. per rupee, 15 ^1,856,674 6s. w an average of five years, «71,334 17i. per annum. 
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CALCUTTA. 


COMMERCE WITH PEGU. 


The following is a statement of the merchandise and treasure imported into Bengal from Pegu in 
the years 1802 to 1806 inclusive; likewise of the merchandise and treasure exported from Bengal to 
Pegu during the same period ; together with a list of the articles of which the imports and exports 
consisted in 1805. ^ 

IMPORTS INTO BENGAI.. EXPORTS FROM BENGAL. 


Years. 

Merchandise. 

Treasure. 

Total. 

Years. 

Merchandise. 

Treasure. 

ToUl. 


Sicca Rup(?es. 

Sicca Rupees. 

Sicca Rupees. 

Sicca Rupees. 

Sicca Rupees. 

1802 

4,00,039 



1802 

2,44,824 

60,614 

3,05,438 

1803 

5,17,39^ 


5,33,982 

1803 

51,679 

17,250 

68,929 

1804 

2,'33,923 

- - - - 

2,33,922 

1804 

51,981 

16,616 

68,497 

1805 

4,94,965 


4,94,965 

1805 

1,61,198 

— 

1,61,198 

1806 

2,83,241 

_ 

2,83,241 


56,679 

— 


T5sr 

“To, 29,54.9'^' 

36,040 

19,55,689 

1 Total. 

5,66,%1 

94,380 



Articles of Import in 1805. 

Timber and Sicca Rupees 4,01,955 

18,129 
38,788 
12,678 
6,450 
2,999 
13,966 


Pepper. 

Hartal 
Coir and coir cables V%V%» 
Horses . 

Wax 

Sundriei < 




Iknports in 1305 »%%<%»v>»»%%%Sicca Rupees 4,94,965 


Articles of Export tn 1805. 
Piece»gooda ^^^..^^^Sicca Rupees 
Opium %%%%■» »%%% %% % v%- 

Grain V 
Rum 
Canvas , 

Sundries 

Imports re-exportedy viz. 


Broad cloth . 

Iron and i 
Wine and liquors^. 
Velvets , 

Tin and plated ware*. 
China ware 
Ironmongery 
Sundries . 

Exports in 1305**. 


82,254 
15,110 
2,000 
2,336 
1,534 
4,036 

17,196 
6,528 
2,637 
8,314 
4,625 
3,085 
2,143 
9,395 

. Sicca Rupees 1,61,198 


^%%%% %%%% v% v% 


Merchandise imported into Bengal from Pegu in five 
Ditto exported from ditto to ditto *.**«***. 


Sicca Rupees 19,29,549 
5,66,361 


' Imports exceed the exports 13,63,188 

Treasure imported into Bengal from Pegu during the above period**********#********.***** 26,040 
Ditto exported from ditto to ditto ********** * *********************** *<#’»**^'**»** ****»**»*»*»»*#»* 94,380 

68,340 


Balance against Bengal in five years 


*****» * ************»*******#*##^^**'^*^*###** 


Sicca Rupees 14,31,523> 


which, at Ai* 6d. per rupee, is i^^l78,941 ; on an aterage of fire years, i^35,768 4f. fid. per annum.. 

















CALCUTTA 


m 

COMMERCE WITH PULO PINANG AND THE EASTWARD. 

The following is a statement of the merchandise and treasure imported into Bengal from Tula 
Pinang and the Eastward in the years 1802 to 1806 inclusive; likewise of the merchandise and treasure 
exported from Bengal to Pulo Pinang and the Eastward during the same period ; together with a list of 
the articles of which the imports and exports consisted in 1805 . 

IMPORTS INTO BENGAL. EXPORTS FROM BENGAL. 
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CALCUTTA. 


COMMERCE WITH BATAVIA. 

The direct commerce earned on with Batavia in the years 1802 to 1806 was trifling. 

In the year 1802 there was merchandise imported into Bengal to the amount of, Sicca Rupees 87,727 
During the same period there was merchandise exported to the amount of 6,64,483 

Exports exceed the imports 5,76,756 

Treasure imported into Bengal from Batavia during the same period 72,750 

Balance in Jhvour of Bengal •*%%-^%^vw%v%wwk%%-%%%%%vv%%%^v%v%v%%%%-%v%v»%v%*v%v%%^%»Sicca Rupees 6,49,500 
which, at 2s. 6d. per Sicca Rupee, is ^6*81, 188 5s. 

COMMERCE WITH MANILLA. 


The following is a statement of tlie merchandise and treasure imported into Bengal from Manilla, in 
the years 1802 to 1806 inclusive; likewise of the merchandise and treasure exported from Bengal to Ma- 
nilla during the same period ; together with a list of the articles of which the imports and exports con- 
sisted in 1805. 


IMPORTS INTO BENGAL. 


EXPORTS FROM BENGAF.. 


Years. 

Merchandise. 

Treasure. 

Total 


Merchandise. 

Treasure. 

Total. 

Sicca Rupees. 

Sicca Rupees. 

Sicca Rupees. 


Sicca Rupees. 

Sicca Rupees. 

Sicca Rupees. 

1802 

1,43,794 

10,55,139 

11,98,933 

1802 


_ 

8,48,808 

1803 





1803 


— 

_ 

1804 

- 

1804 


— 


1805 


1,97,516 

3,06,915 

1805 

9,84,9.56 

— 

9,84,956 

1806 

mSSKS 

1806 

4,25,207 

— 

4,25,207 

Total. 


12,52,655 

l.5,08,.5i7 

Total. 

16, .58,371 

, 

16,. 52,37 r 


Articles of Import in 1805. 

Sapan-wood^%.^%^v^*^%^*%,^^v^Sicca Rupees 32,046 
Tutenague%^%% 68,046 

Sundries 9,307 

Treasure 1,97,516 


Imports in 1805. 


Sicca Rupees 3,06,91 5 


Articles of Export in 1805. 


Piece-goods 
Opium 
Silk 

Sundries 

Imports rC'-exported, viz. 
Iron and nails 
Glass-ware 
Sundries..^*.^ 


.«««w,.^Sicca Rupees 9,15,796 
27,661 
5,627* 
31,066 






3,646 

318 

842 


Exports in 1805.^«%v^%%«%«^Sicca Rupees 9,84,956 


Merchandise imported into Bengal from Manilla in the above five years Sicca Rupees 2,55,892 

Ditto exported from ditto to ditto 16,52,371 


Exports exceed the imports 13,96,479 

Treasure imported into Bengal from Manilla during the same periodv%v%^<.^.^.^v%.^^v^^^^.^^^ 12,52,655 


Balance in favour of Bengal 


.Sicca Rupees 26,49,134 


which, at 2s. 6d. per rupee, is <£?331,141 158. on an average of five years, ^*66,228 7s. per annum. 














CAtCUTTA. 
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COMMERCE WITH CHINA. 

The following is a statement of the merchandise and treasure imported into Bengal from China in the 
years 1802 to ISOo inclusive; likewise of the merchandise and treasure cx|K)rted Iroin Bengal to China 
during the same period; together with the articles of which the in)|)orts and exports consisted in 1805. 


IMPORTS INTO BENGAL. tXl'OUTS HlOM BENGAL. 


Yetrt. 

Merchandise. 

TrmuTc. j 

Tnlal. 

i 

Merchandise. 

j Treasure. 

Total. 

Sicca Rupees. 

Sicca Knpeos. ! 

Sirta Rupees. 


Sicca Rupees. 

Sicca Rupees. 

Slcra Rupees. 

1802 

15,83,793 

13,72,646 

29,50,439 

1802 

.38,22,.547 

42,000 

38,li4,647 

1803 

14,90,927 

16, 41, .549 i 

31, .32, 470 

1803 

52,72,316 

_ 

52,72,316 

1804 

20,02,659 

14,45,006 

41,14,286 

61,10,945 

33,10,409 

1804 

07,87,441 

— 

07,87,441 

1805 

18,65,403 

1805 

70,79,041 


70,79,641 

1806 

15, .32,838 

1 2.3,07,371 

38,40,209 

1800 

47,10,513 

— 

47,10,513 

Total. 

80,55;223 

113,01,2^ 

193,56,478 

total. 

2f0,72,458 

42,0(K) 

277,14,458" 


Articles of Import in 1805. 

Alum Sicca Rupees 54,669 

Beads 

Cstuphire 1, 30,303 

Nankeeii!) 35, m 

Piece-goods 1 ,«2, 1 n 

Brandy and other 9,322 

Pepper 0.i,8 20 

T utenague 4.,87,977 

Tea 1,06,004 

Tin—— 34,434 
Vermilion 53,011 

Paper 1 1 ,758 

Kittisois %♦%%»»%■»»% 7,1^30 

China-ware 19,017 

Lackered ware———— wv«ww*wwww*'vw 6,059 

Sugar and sugar-candy 25,537 

Spices v» WWW* 10,291 

Cassia and cassia buds 19,134 

Red and white lead 87,023 

Drugs 8,109 

Sapaii-woodv**^*wvwa^vw.^-^v*«*^***,^-%- 6,97 5 

Provisions %wv^ 1 0,6 1 8 

Sundries ^v.v^-v.%www%wwvw^%wwwww,www..w»vw 
Trea8urew%-»www»wv>»»v»v»v% » *%»w>%-%w%>»%%w% 18,65,403 

Imports in 1805ww*www*%w%»%Sicca Rupees 33,10,409 



Articles of Export in 1805. 
Pu*ce-gooils*^*%%%wwww%wwv%ww%Sicca Rupees 

(IpiUin v%* % » v« %% w*w%w— 

Sidtpcti 
Cotton 

Canvas and gunnies 
Elephants' teeth «%»%%%»»«%%« •%%%» *%w 

Cutcli 
Sundries 

Imports re-export edf viz. 
Wine and liquors 
Glass-ware 

Iron and ironmongery v%www»»v»v»ww»w»%-w 

Sundries »»»%»% v»v»v»www»»*v»v»%w»»vw w wv»wwv>w% 


3,79,409 

1,55,600 

32,94,570 

2,87,144 

28,74,016 

6,8!W 

209 

5.2B3 

35,967 

14,902 

7,902 

765 

9,092 

7,207 


Exports in 1805.. 


..Sicca Rupee* 70,79,641 


Merchandise imjported into Bengal from China in 1802 to 1906 inclusive — — Sicca Rupees 

Ditto exported irom ditto to ditto %%»% wwww%www w v%%%%%vaw'» vw v» w»»»w w» w f D, fmf%09 


Exports exceed the imports , 

Treasure imported into Bengal from China during the same period 
Ditto exported from ditto to ditto 


113,01,265 
42,000 


196,17,235 

112,59,255 


Balance in favour of Bengal in five years — — .. ——S icca Rupees 808,76,490 

whidi, at 2s. 6d. per rupee, is A869,561 5*. on an average of five years, X'771,912 5*. per annum. 
Voi.II. U2 
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CALCUTTA. 


COMMERCE WITH VARIOUS PLACES. 

The following is a statement of the merchandise and treasure imported into Bengal from various 
places in the years 1802 to 1806 inclusive; likewise of the merchandise and treasure exported from 
Bengal to various places during the same period. 


IMPORTS INTO BENOAI.. EXPORTS FROM BENGAL. 


Tears. 

Merchandise, 

Treasure. 

Total. i 

Years. 

Merchandise. 

Treasure. 

Total. 

Sicca Rupees, 

Sicca Rupees. 

Sicca Rupee.*.. , 

Sicra Rupees. 

Sicca Rupees. 

Sicca Rupees. 

1802 

4,33,772 

76,225 

5,09,997 

1802 

7,08,713 


7,08,713 

1803 

2,49,984 

1,55,917 

4,05,901 

18()3 

3,32,379 

— 

3,32,379 

1804 

1,11,787 

— 

1,11,787 

180-i 

1,04,258 

— 

1,04,258 

1805 

1,12,460 


1,12,460 

180.5 

2,57,198 

— 

2,57,198 

1806 

2,38,084 

9,000 

2,47,084 

1800 

6,82,259 

— 

6,82,259 

Total. 

11,46,087 

"2,41,142 

13,87,229 

Total: 

20,84,807 

1 

20,84,807 


Merchandise imported into Bengal from various places in five years Sicca Rupees 11,46,087 

Ditto exported from ditto to ditto 20,84,807 


Exports exceed the imports 38,720 

Treasure imported from various places during the same period 2,41,142 

Balance in favour of Bengal, in five years Sicca Rupees 11,79,862 


which, at 2s. 6d. per rupee, is i?147,482 15s. on an overage of five years, ^29,496 11s. per annum. 
COMMERCE WITH FOREIGN ASIA, kc. 

The following is a statement of the merchandise and treasure imported into Bengal from the various 
parts of Foreign Asia, &e. in the years 1802 to 1806 inclusive; likewise of tlie merchandise and treasure 
exported fiom Bengal to various parts of Foreign Asia, &c. during the same period. The articles of 
which the imports and exports consisted, are enumerated under the heads of the respective places- 


IMPORTS IN ro BENCJAI.. EXPORTS FROM BENGAL. 


Y cars. 

Merchandise. 

[ Tn-asiin*. 

Total. 

1 

Years. 

Merchandise. 

Treasure. j 

Total. 

‘-iicca Rupees. 

Sicca Rupees. 

Sicca Rupees. 

Sicca Rupees. 

Sicca Rupees, j 

Sicca Rupees. 

1802 

43,44,885 

38,40,462 

81,85,347 

1802 

96,09,169 

2,29,257 

98,37,426 

1803 

31,91,368 

29,45,478 

61,3(i,846 

1803 

87,03,106 

17,250 

87,20,356 

1804 

.36,80, 176 

53,25,542 

90,0.5,718 

1804 

107,04,364 

16,516 

107,20,880 

1805 

38,18,969 

43,65,300 

81,84,269 

1805 

141,48,696 

— 

141,48,696 

18()6_ 

39,11,230 

54,83,039 

93,94,269 

1806 

115,51,857 

— 

115,51,857 

Total. 

189,46,628 

219,59,821 

^409,06,449 

' Total 

547,17,192 

2,62,02.3 

549,79,215 


Merchandise imported into Bengal from various parts of Foreign Asiav..>%v.,.^^.,v^Sicca Rupees 189,46,628 
Ditto exported from ditto to ditto 547,17,192 


Exports exceed the imports 357,70,564 

Treasure imported into Bengal from various places 219,59,821 

Ditto exported from ditto to ditto 2,62,023 

216,97,798 

Balance in favour of Bengal in five years Sicca Rupees 574,68,362 


which, at 81 6d. per rupee, is i’, 7, 183,545 5s. on an average of five years, ^1,436,709 Is. per annum. 




CALCUTTA. 


Ut 


COMMERCE OF THE BRITISH SETTLEMENTS WITH FOREIGN ASIA. 

The following is a statement of the merchandise and treasure imported into the British settlements 
in India from all parts of Foreign Asia, in the years 1803 to 1806 inclusive^ likewise of the merchandise 
and treasure exported from tlie British settlements in India to all parts of Foreign Asia. 


IMPORTS INTO THE BRITISH SETTIFMFNTS EXPORTS FROM THE BRITISH SETTLEMENTS. 


Years. 

Merchandise 

Sicc .1 Rupees. 

Trr;i‘>ure. 

Toiul. 

Years. 

Mmhandise. 

! Treasure. 1 

Total. 

Sicca Kupfes. 

Sicca Rupees. | 

Sicca Rupees. 

. Sicca Rupees. 

Sicca Rupees. 

1802 

52,43,097 

12.3,83,118 

276,26,215 

1802 

276,60,282 

8,4(,(K)7 

285,0.3,289’ 

1803 

123,27,937 

8.3,00,534 

206,28,471 

1803 

264,92,160 

17,l.3,.522 

282,05,982 

1804 

174,37,081 

176,36,0.50 

.350,73,131 

1804 

358,(K),;«)9 

19,99,170 

377,99,479 

180.5 

146,59,077 

176,29,338 

322,88,415 

180.5 

:150,15,.30.3 

7,96,428 

.3.58, J 1,731 

1806 

166,60,266 

151,73.918 

318,40,184 

1806 

.3.33, (.5,026 

5,!HI,185 

.339,3.5,21 1 

Total. 

“763;^,458~ 

711,22,958 1 

1474, .56, 41 6 

1 3\)tal. 1.583,13,5.50 J 

59.(2,3i2~ 

1642,55,692 


Mercliandise imported into the British settlemciits in India from various parts of Foreign 

Asia, in the years 1803 to 1806 inclusive Sicca Rupees 763,IlII,4s!>8 

Ditto exported from ditto to ditto 158:1,1:1,550 


Exports exceed the imports 81 1», 79, 922 

Treasure imported into the British settlements during the same period 711,22,9.58 

Ditto exported from ditto S9,42,:il3 

651,80,646 

Balance in favour of the British settlements in five years Sicca Rupees 1471,60, ;6H 

which, at 2s. 6d. per rupee, is i?l8, 395,071 ; on an average of five years, i?3,C79,014 48. per annum. 
Being in the following proportions to the diflerent settlements, viz. 

Rupees 574,68,362 which, at 2s. 6d. each, is i^7, 1 83,54.5 5 0 
Madras and its dcp€ndencic:;*%-.%*^^%%% 230,60,792 ditto 2,882,599 0 0 

Bombay and Surat (i()G,:ii,tii. ditto H, .328, 926 15 0 

Total%%»%Sicca Rupees 1,47 1,60, .568 ditto X' IS, ,39.5, 071 0 0 


The commerce carried on betwTen the British .settlements and other parts ol' Briti.sli Asia, Foreign 
Asia, &c. which include all ports and places from the Cape of Good Hope to Jnjian, is what is com- 
monly called the country trade, from being carried on by British subjects resident in India, and the native 
merchants, in Indian-built ships. This commerce is attended with considerable Ix nefit to the British 
settlements, from the large quantities of treasure that it brings in, and has ol late ) ears much incrcubcd. 
In the seven years, 1795 to 1801 inclusive, there was 

Merchandise imported into Bengal from British and Foreign Rupees 267,71,373 

Ditto exported from ditto to ditto — 5 51,25,736 

Exports exceed tlie imports 

Treasure imported into Bengal during the same period 
Balance in favour of Bengal in seven 


28;j,,5+,.‘<(M 
109,92,108 

Sicca Huitcca 398,40, (71 


which, at 2s. f)d. per rupee, is i>4,918,308 17s. (id. on an average of seven years, £702,015 I Is. per aim. 
The extent of what was carried on fromMadras and Bombay during the same period, cannot be osceitained. 
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CALCUTTA. 


COMMERCE WITH ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD. 

The following is a statement of the merchandise and treasure imported into Bengal from ail parU 
of the world, in the years 1802 to 1806 inclusive; likewise of the merchandise and treasure exported 
from Bengal to all parts of the world during the same period; together with a list of the articles of which 
the imports and exports consisted in 1 805. 


IMPORTS INTO BENGAL. EXPORTS FROM BENGAL 


YcBPi. 

Merchandise. 

Treasure. 

Total. 

Years. 

Merchandise. 

Treasure. 

Total. 

Sicca Rupce.s. 

Sicca Rupees. 

Sicca Ruiieei. 

Sicca Rupees. 

Sicca Rupees. 

Sicca Rupees. 

1802 

1803 

1804 

1805 

1806 

112,40,625 
87,36,197 
90,14,957 
109, .30, 799 
137,!M),6.33 

117,40,856 

10.5,30,644 

115,84,959 

129,39,615 

176,54,492 

229,81,481 

192,66,841 

205,99,916 

238,70,414 

314,51,125 

1802 

1803 

1604 

1805 

1806 

349,32,170 

354,62,304 

361,23,327 

373,95,877 

418,80,466 

15,67,039 

2,51,008 

1,29,516 

364,99,209 

357,1.3,312 

362,52,843 

373,95,877 

418,80,466 

Toy. 

537,19,211 

644,50,560 

1181,69,777 

Total. 

1857,94,144 

IpiiseF 

1877741', 707 


Articles of Import in 1805. 

Apparel, boots, shoes, &c.««SiccaRiipees 
Book.s and stationery 
Beetle-nut und lent' 




Beads 
Carriages 
Cutlery, &c. 

Cochineal 

Coir and coir cables 
Chank-shells 
Coral 

China-ware 
(yowrics 

Cocoa-nuts and shells 
Drugs and dyes 
Dates 

Eatables, provisions, &c. 
Elephants' teeth 
Glass-ware and looking-glasses 
Gums 

Haberdashery 
Hosiery 
Hats 


%% %%%%%^ %/%% %%% v% 










%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%>%%%%<%%%%% 
%%%% «% %% v%v%%% v%%% 

»^%%% 

Horses 
Ironmongery 

Liquors, wine, beer, spirits, &c. 
Lametta 
Metals 
Millinery 
Naval stores 
Oil and oilman's stores 
Piece-goods 
Pepm 
Perfumery 




fi6,382 

1,56,820 

2,41,165 

58,587 

1,18,586 

1,41,612 

28,376 

1,47,963 

2,03,728 

26,694 

23,321 

76,751 

22,041 

4,30,091 

11,411 

22,534 

4,140 

3.00. 659 
12,749 

1,01,850 

1,08,647 

87,860 

1,38,550 

1,84,623 

22,78,452 

20,489 

4,25,543 

1.00. 763 
1,18,340 
3,49,103 
4,30,872 

11,35,111 

65,906 


Carried orer»»..«Sicca Rupees 76,29,709 


% * ■% V* VkVW^« «%% % 


v»v»%w»v»v»v^v»vw%v»v^%-v»^w » v»%%% 


Articles of Export in 1805. 

Piece-goods Sicca Rupees 

Indigo 

Sugar and jaggery 
Raw silk, 

Grains 
Bengal nun 
Opium 
Saltpetre 
Cotton 
Ginger 
Seeds »%»«' 

Canvas and gunnies 
Wearing apparel 
Carnages v^v^'v.v. 

Cotton yam and thread 
Drugs and dyes 
Elephants' teeth 

Lon^ pepper and root«^v«v^v«vw.v««,»%v^ 

Provisions 

Spices 

Tobacco and snuff 

Turmeric 

Sundries 




118,49,670 

52,21,609 

33,24,796 

30,86,491 

24,60,716 

1,38,153 

58,66,888 

2,99,711 

30,44,544 

1,33,532 

4,12,361 

1,70,192 

33,196 

68,660 

5,513 

82,861 

14,430 

98,487 

31,557 

37,465 

3,020 

41,761 

5,59,859 


Carried orer^.,^Sicca Rupees 366,85,472 




CALCUTTA. 


IM 












Imports brought up 
Plate and plated ware-^ 
Provisions 
Quicksilver 
Saddlery 
Spices 

Sugar, sugar-candy, and jaggery 
Sandal-wood 
Timber and plank 
Tutenaguc 
Tea, 

Tobacco 
Vermilion 
WooUeu-H ^ 

Sundry small articles 












Treosurc, 


Sicca Rupees 76,29,709 
73,108 
22,534. 
33,531 
1,33,271 
4,17,578 
27,974 
26,141 
5,09,957 
6,62,264 
2,04,414 
2,349 
56, .591 
1,64,999 
9,66,389 










Imports in 1805 




Sicca Rupees 238,70,414 


129,39,615 


Exports brought up>%««v^ Sicca Rupees 366,85,472 
Imports rc-^xporUd^ vti» 








Spice 
wine 

Drugs and dyes^i 
Liquors 
Pcp|)cr 
Cainphire 
Ininmongeiy 
Woollens, 

Ouns 

Sundry small articles 












27,465 
1,5.3,081 
15,318 
52,231 
3,059 
74,813 
60,160 
42, .^7 
3,236 
2,78,.'X)5 


Exports in 1805 




Sicca Rupees 373,95,877 


Merchandise imported into Bengal from all parts in five years Sicca Rupc^es 537, 1 9,21 1 

Ditto exported from ditto to ditto 1,8.57,94,1.U 


Exports exceed the imports 1 ,320, i 4,933 

Treasure imported into Bengal during the same period 644,50,566 

Ditto exported trom ditto 19,47,563 

625,03,003 

Balance in favour of Bengal in five years Sicca Rupees 1,945,77,936 

which, at 2s. 6d. per rupee, is ^24,322,242 ; on an average of five years, X^4, 86*4,448 48. per annum. 


The commerce of Bengal has considerably increased of late years, os will appear from the following 
statement of imports and ex[)orts for seven years previous to 1802. 


IMrOUTS INT() HFNCAL. KXPORTS FROM BENOAI.. 


Years. 

Merchandise. 

r'-.*a5iire. 

Total. 

Yearn. 

Merchandise. 

Treasure, 

Total. 

Sicca Rupees. 

Sicca Rupees. 

Sicra Rupees. 

Sicca Rupees, 

Sicca Rupees. 

Sicca Rupees. 

1795 

64,77,813 

48,71,058 

113,48,871 

1795 

204, .50, 131 


204, .50, 131 

1796 

53,4.;, 732 

27,27,729 

80,74,461 

1796 

153,57,197 

... — - 

l.W,.57,197 

1797 

39,17,779 

29,13,.594 

6.8,31,373 

1797 

151,20,209 

_ 

151,20,209 

1798 

61, 12, .155 

.13,82,063 

94,94,418 

1798 

139,24,113 

_ 

139,24,113 

1799 

ai,64,000 

106,47,000 

190,11,000 

1799 

2.57,15,0(K) 

■ ■ . - 

257,I.5,0(K) 

1800 

110,02,(X)0 

73,.58,000 

lai, 60,000 

1800 

i 280,84,000 

— 

280.84,000 

1801 

101,9.5,000 

72,6.5,000 

174,60,000 

1801 

! 314,rt0,000 

— 

314,60,000 

Total^5l4,15,679_ 

391,647444 

905,80,125] 

Total 

“• — . . 

1 1501,10,6.50 ^ 

— 

JMljU),^ 


Merchandise imported into Bengal from all parts of the world in seven yearSk^.^ Sicca Rupees 514,15,679 
Ditto exported from ditto to ditto 1501,10,650 

Exports exceed the imports 986,94,971 

Treasure unported into Bengal during the same |)eriod 301,64,444 

Balance in favour of Bengal in seven years Rupees 1378,50,415 


which,at2s.6d. per rupee, is i?17, 232, 426 17s. 6d. on an average of seven years, jP 2, 461, 775 58. per aim. 
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CALCUTTA. 


COMMERCE WITH ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD. 

The following is a statement of the merchandise and treasure imported into Bengal from ail parU 
of the world, in the years 1802 to 1806 inclusive; likewise of the merchandise and treasure exported 
from Bengal to all parts of the world during the same period; together with a list of the articles of which 
the imports and exports consisted in 1 805. 


IMPORTS INTO BENGAL. EXPORTS FROM BENGAL 


YcBPi. 

Merchandise. 

Treasure. 

Total. 

Years. 

Merchandise. 

Treasure. 

Total. 

Sicca Rupce.s. 

Sicca Rupees. 

Sicca Ruiieei. 

Sicca Rupees. 

Sicca Rupees. 

Sicca Rupees. 

1802 

1803 

1804 

1805 

1806 

112,40,625 
87,36,197 
90,14,957 
109, .30, 799 
137,!M),6.33 

117,40,856 

10.5,30,644 

115,84,959 

129,39,615 

176,54,492 

229,81,481 

192,66,841 

205,99,916 

238,70,414 

314,51,125 

1802 

1803 

1604 

1805 

1806 

349,32,170 

354,62,304 

361,23,327 

373,95,877 

418,80,466 

15,67,039 

2,51,008 

1,29,516 

364,99,209 

357,1.3,312 

362,52,843 

373,95,877 

418,80,466 

Toy. 

537,19,211 

644,50,560 

1181,69,777 

Total. 

1857,94,144 

IpiiseF 

1877741', 707 


Articles of Import in 1805. 

Apparel, boots, shoes, &c.««SiccaRiipees 
Book.s and stationery 
Beetle-nut und lent' 




Beads 
Carriages 
Cutlery, &c. 

Cochineal 

Coir and coir cables 
Chank-shells 
Coral 

China-ware 
(yowrics 

Cocoa-nuts and shells 
Drugs and dyes 
Dates 

Eatables, provisions, &c. 
Elephants' teeth 
Glass-ware and looking-glasses 
Gums 

Haberdashery 
Hosiery 
Hats 


%% %%%%%^ %/%% %%% v% 










%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%>%%%%<%%%%% 
%%%% «% %% v%v%%% v%%% 

»^%%% 

Horses 
Ironmongery 

Liquors, wine, beer, spirits, &c. 
Lametta 
Metals 
Millinery 
Naval stores 
Oil and oilman's stores 
Piece-goods 
Pepm 
Perfumery 




fi6,382 

1,56,820 

2,41,165 

58,587 

1,18,586 

1,41,612 

28,376 

1,47,963 

2,03,728 

26,694 

23,321 

76,751 

22,041 

4,30,091 

11,411 

22,534 

4,140 

3.00. 659 
12,749 

1,01,850 

1,08,647 

87,860 

1,38,550 

1,84,623 

22,78,452 

20,489 

4,25,543 

1.00. 763 
1,18,340 
3,49,103 
4,30,872 

11,35,111 

65,906 


Carried orer»»..«Sicca Rupees 76,29,709 


% * ■% V* VkVW^« «%% % 


v»v»%w»v»v»v^v»vw%v»v^%-v»^w » v»%%% 


Articles of Export in 1805. 

Piece-goods Sicca Rupees 

Indigo 

Sugar and jaggery 
Raw silk, 

Grains 
Bengal nun 
Opium 
Saltpetre 
Cotton 
Ginger 
Seeds »%»«' 

Canvas and gunnies 
Wearing apparel 
Carnages v^v^'v.v. 

Cotton yam and thread 
Drugs and dyes 
Elephants' teeth 

Lon^ pepper and root«^v«v^v«vw.v««,»%v^ 

Provisions 

Spices 

Tobacco and snuff 

Turmeric 

Sundries 




118,49,670 

52,21,609 

33,24,796 

30,86,491 

24,60,716 

1,38,153 

58,66,888 

2,99,711 

30,44,544 

1,33,532 

4,12,361 

1,70,192 

33,196 

68,660 

5,513 

82,861 

14,430 

98,487 

31,557 

37,465 

3,020 

41,761 

5,59,859 


Carried orer^.,^Sicca Rupees 366,85,472 




CALCUTTA. 


m 


The following is a list of the articles of which the imports and exports from the llrititli scttlemenU 
in India to all parts of the world, consisted in 1805. 


Articles of Import, 

Apparel, boots, shoes, &c.*^Sicca Rupees 2,37,333 
Books and stationery 3,59,012 

Beetle-nut and leaf 1 1,10,094. 

1,20,798 
1,44,131 
2,52,9<k] 
2,17,221 
2,19,137 
2,18,537 
02,231 
2,08,837 
1,20,215 
2,13,225 
<)0,0(j0 
3,88,1)37 
75,40,201 
97,481 


%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%% 

Beads 
Carnages 
Cutlery, &c.. 

Cochineal 

Coir and coir cables. 

Copra 
Cornelians, 

Chank shells 
Coral, 

China-ware 
Cowries 

Cocoa-nuts and shells 
Cotton 
Cotton yarn 








%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%»%%%%»>%% % \ v% %%% %«%%%«%% \ 












5 






Drugs and dyes 20,58,847 

Dates 2,2<i,2H8 

Eatables, provisions, &c. 2,82,010 

Furniture 74,583 

Elephants' teeth 3,89,487 

Fruits 44,120 

Glass-ware and looking-glasses 4,70,328 

Gums 2,01,7 f2 

Grain >sti,2<',799 

1 ,. ^ 1,830 

0. 51, (WO 

1,2}, 242 

1.. ‘M,fi74 

1, ()4,000 

1.38.. W9 
9,74,253 
2,44,8.59 

47,82,18.5 
1,4.5,578 
12,53,515 
1,4.5,784 

5.. 37..343 










Gunnies 
Ghee 

I^benliishery 
Hosiery 
Hemp 
Hats 
Horses 
Ironmongery 

Liquors, wine, beer, spirits, &c. 
Lametta 
Metals 
Millinery 
Naval stores 

Carried over 
Vot. II. 












Sicca Rupees 331,73,114 


Articles of Export, 

I'itMJc-goods^ %%%%«%%%%%%%%% Sicca Rupm 225,15,175 
Indigo 52,58,114 

Sugar and jaggery 01,07,578 

53,41,997 
75,87,017 
1,:18,I53 
58,00,888 
3,1)9,470 
117,87,294 
1,40,989 
2,25,4.57 
2,74,391 
1,43,524 


%%%%%%%% %%%%%% 


Raw silk 

Bengal rum 
Dpiiim 
Salt|>ctre 
Cotton 
Ginger 
S(‘eds 

Gunnies and canvas 
Bcctlc-nut, &c. 










Wearing npi^rel 1,12,918 




Bangle ivory 
Chank shells 
Carriages 
Cocoa-nuts 
Chillies. 

Cotton yarn ami thread 
Cardaniums . 

Copra 

Drugs and dyes**. 

Dates, 

Klejihants' teetli 
Naval stores,,,,,,,,,. 

Fruits 
Horses , 

Lanietta 

Oil and oilniaifs stores 

Pepper 

Precious .stones 














71.. 5(i5 
fi7,93« 

79.0. 53 
9,79,984 

52. . 587 

72. . 390 

7.5.. 341 
1,94,208 

12,10,314 

2,14,197 

3,21,423 

71,943 

13. . 537 
.3, .39, 995 

79,270 

‘k),182 

10,90,015 

9,02,088 


Ix)ng |M'p|)cr mid root 98,487 






Provisions 
Salt,,. 

Sandal and .sapaii-w ood ,,. 
Spice.s 
Shark-tins 
Tobacco and snuff 




1,22,442 

1,98,014 

1.. Tl,.'i(.5 

4.47.. 332 
2,44,7.5.5 

99,9.53 


Carried ovcr^,,.»..Siaa Iliiiicc* 72.5,91,41^ 
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CALCUTTA. 


COMMERCE WITH ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD. 

The following is a statement of the merchandise and treasure imported into Bengal from ail parU 
of the world, in the years 1802 to 1806 inclusive; likewise of the merchandise and treasure exported 
from Bengal to all parts of the world during the same period; together with a list of the articles of which 
the imports and exports consisted in 1 805. 


IMPORTS INTO BENGAL. EXPORTS FROM BENGAL 


YcBPi. 

Merchandise. 

Treasure. 

Total. 

Years. 

Merchandise. 

Treasure. 

Total. 

Sicca Rupce.s. 

Sicca Rupees. 

Sicca Ruiieei. 

Sicca Rupees. 

Sicca Rupees. 

Sicca Rupees. 

1802 

1803 

1804 

1805 

1806 

112,40,625 
87,36,197 
90,14,957 
109, .30, 799 
137,!M),6.33 

117,40,856 

10.5,30,644 

115,84,959 

129,39,615 

176,54,492 

229,81,481 

192,66,841 

205,99,916 

238,70,414 

314,51,125 

1802 

1803 

1604 

1805 

1806 

349,32,170 

354,62,304 

361,23,327 

373,95,877 

418,80,466 

15,67,039 

2,51,008 

1,29,516 

364,99,209 

357,1.3,312 

362,52,843 

373,95,877 

418,80,466 

Toy. 

537,19,211 

644,50,560 

1181,69,777 

Total. 

1857,94,144 

IpiiseF 

1877741', 707 


Articles of Import in 1805. 

Apparel, boots, shoes, &c.««SiccaRiipees 
Book.s and stationery 
Beetle-nut und lent' 




Beads 
Carriages 
Cutlery, &c. 

Cochineal 

Coir and coir cables 
Chank-shells 
Coral 

China-ware 
(yowrics 

Cocoa-nuts and shells 
Drugs and dyes 
Dates 

Eatables, provisions, &c. 
Elephants' teeth 
Glass-ware and looking-glasses 
Gums 

Haberdashery 
Hosiery 
Hats 


%% %%%%%^ %/%% %%% v% 










%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%>%%%%<%%%%% 
%%%% «% %% v%v%%% v%%% 

»^%%% 

Horses 
Ironmongery 

Liquors, wine, beer, spirits, &c. 
Lametta 
Metals 
Millinery 
Naval stores 
Oil and oilman's stores 
Piece-goods 
Pepm 
Perfumery 




fi6,382 

1,56,820 

2,41,165 

58,587 

1,18,586 

1,41,612 

28,376 

1,47,963 

2,03,728 

26,694 

23,321 

76,751 

22,041 

4,30,091 

11,411 

22,534 

4,140 

3.00. 659 
12,749 

1,01,850 

1,08,647 

87,860 

1,38,550 

1,84,623 

22,78,452 

20,489 

4,25,543 

1.00. 763 
1,18,340 
3,49,103 
4,30,872 

11,35,111 

65,906 


Carried orer»»..«Sicca Rupees 76,29,709 


% * ■% V* VkVW^« «%% % 


v»v»%w»v»v»v^v»vw%v»v^%-v»^w » v»%%% 


Articles of Export in 1805. 

Piece-goods Sicca Rupees 

Indigo 

Sugar and jaggery 
Raw silk, 

Grains 
Bengal nun 
Opium 
Saltpetre 
Cotton 
Ginger 
Seeds »%»«' 

Canvas and gunnies 
Wearing apparel 
Carnages v^v^'v.v. 

Cotton yam and thread 
Drugs and dyes 
Elephants' teeth 

Lon^ pepper and root«^v«v^v«vw.v««,»%v^ 

Provisions 

Spices 

Tobacco and snuff 

Turmeric 

Sundries 




118,49,670 

52,21,609 

33,24,796 

30,86,491 

24,60,716 

1,38,153 

58,66,888 

2,99,711 

30,44,544 

1,33,532 

4,12,361 

1,70,192 

33,196 

68,660 

5,513 

82,861 

14,430 

98,487 

31,557 

37,465 

3,020 

41,761 

5,59,859 


Carried orer^.,^Sicca Rupees 366,85,472 




CALCUTTA. 




PRICE CURRENT OF EUROPEAN AND OTHER PRODUCE. 


AUTICLrS, AND FIIOM WIIKNCR, 




Ale Kn^[land. 

Alum 
Anchors 

Arrack . 

Beetle-nut Ivistward 

Benjamin ,v^, Sninatra-.x*..v^^^i 

Bottle.s, empty 
Brandy 

Brimstone Kaslward 

Broad cloth, 1st sort Kn, Inland 

Ditto, !5?d Ditto* 

Buntin Ditto. 




Per liophcad**] 
Per maund *** 
Per cwt. ***,.**, 
Per ^allon***** 
Per tnaiind *** 

Ditto 

IVr iOO****^, 
PtM- ^nIloiu%*** 
IVr inannd *** 
Per vard ***** 

jniUo 

J Per jlieee ***** 
Cables, 10 to lb inehe.s v***DItto************ Per nvl. ***** 
Camphirc, %*%'*****«*'v*«‘**«****iSunuitra*«******jl ei* tihiunil *** 
Canva.s En^'laiid******** Per bolt ******* 

Cardamums Malabar %%%%«%%\ 'Per .seer 

(Russia %%%%%%%%%%% China **********|Per maund *** 




%%%%%%%\\ 


HOW SOLD. 




Chank shells. 




( Jai;hire ******v*jP(‘r KM)* 
-< Palte ,*** %%%%%% Ditto***** 
Tuticorin ******* Ditto****, 


Cinnamon ************,*******(Vyl(>n ********* Per .seer* 
Claret ;;land********|Per ( he.st * 

dove.s ********************«***^l()lueea.s ******i 1. er si*er»**' 
(vochinoal ********************KnL;land********! Ditto******* 
Coculus Indicus ************Malal)ar*******JlVr maund ****| 

{ Maidive** jDitto*. 

Coir cordage**************-^ Coast **********; Ditto*. 

Cevhm ******** Ditto*, 

j Moelia ‘Ditto*, 

( B<Kirhon******** Ditto*, 
^lanufactured Ditto,********,**! )itto* 

************ Dit to********,*** Ditto************^ 

Japan Diltr) * Ditto j 

I aiglish in sticks Ditto,*********,** Ditto************! 
Pillar — *****.*****l)iUo,**********JSieea weight *J 
1 iiaiir ************ Ditto*** *********{ Ditto************' 


ColTee* 




C 


opper 


( 'oral* 




^Ioon<:a , 


Ditto*. 


jDitto*. 


[ Niirimoonga****** Ditto Ditto******** 

Cordage, I to 5 inches ****l)iUo Per ewf.**** 

Cowries **************** ******Maldives ******ilVr maund 


»'*'»*»‘'^»»»^*%********** P(*gU*****' 
*Siimatra* 
*Kngland*, 


CnUh 

1 )ammer 

Ciold thread *%***«.******** *, 

(ialls **************************7 Meppo 

r Ammoniacum **\Vest\vard * 

Gum •< Arabic Dilto**^ 

( Galbanum v%*^****l'*€rsia *******. 


Ditto 

DiLln******.* 
I’er bobluii 
Per maund 
Ditto******** 
i)itto****.*** 
.)iUo** 


180!). 

1810. 

, 1811. 

March. 

Scjitember. 

An 

glLst. 

Sicca Uupi'cs, 
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Si.'< a 
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CALCUTTA. 


AflTlCLKS, AND KROM WIIl-NCK. 


now SOLD. 


im. 

March. 


September. August. 


Sicca Uupees. Sicca Rupees. 




Iling Persia Per niaund 

Ilingra Ditto..^ Ditto %%%^%^% % %- %v< 

f Lucknow 

llnrtal ■( Ditto 

( 'J'ohkey Ditto 

’ Scjuaro bars England Ditto 

Iron..^ Elat ditto Ditto %%%%%%%%%%«% Ditto 

Rod v...*^v..v*v....^Ditto %%% 

I (*ad %%v^%^%%v%%^%%Dilto Ditto 

( Sheets Ditto %%%%%%%%%%%% Ditto 

Liii-seed oil .*.k....k.,^vN.*%«,%*..%%Ditto %%%%%% Per gallon 

jl. cr seer%%«%v%«^ 

Madeira wine Per pipOv^^^^, 

Nutmegs Amboyna*%»^.^ Per seer 

Persian galls P(‘rsia Per maund 

( ( !()orch>\w Ditto 

Pepper •< ReneooIen^^.*s^^pitto*%*^.k.».k*,^^, 

( Malay andJava Ditto 

I’itcli «%%«%«%%% V%%%li iigland Per barreU^>^v 

Poi’t(?r Ditto %%%%%%%%%%%%! Per hogshead.. 

Purpets Ditto Per piece 

Quicksilver %%%%%%%%% Ditto Per seer 

Rattans Eastward Per bundle ..^v 

Red lead...v^.>....^*^.......v^»^England.^^v^....^ Per inaund 

Redwood Manilla Ditto 

Rhubarb liinn Per peeui 

Rurn Englan(L%v,..%.... Per gallon %-%%%%■ 

Sago J'lastward Per maund .... 

Saliron l^lni[lun(L.....v.%.. Per seer^..»^»>*, 


Rattans Eastward Per bundle 

Red lead...v^.>....^*^.......v^»^England.^^v^....^ Per inaund 

Redwood Manilla Ditto 

Rhubarb liinn Per peeui 

Rum Englan(L%v,..%.... Per gallon 

Sago J'lastward Per maund ..... 

Saliron l^lnglund........ Per seer........ 

Salt v»...»... ....... ..........Coast .......... Per maund 

Sandal wood, 1st sort ....Malabar Coast Ditto............ 

Ditto, 5^(1 ditto ..............Ditto..... ..v....j l)itto v%%'% ^w%| 

Sapan-wood Manilla ........ Ditto 

SennaJear............,...,..^ W estward .... Ditto............. 

Shot, patent %%%^%%%^%^%%%%%%%% England Per cwt 

Silver thread Ditto %-%%%%%%% %‘%W Sicca weight -*.[ 

Steel ..........................Ditto ............ Per maund .....[ 

Tar Ditto Per barrel 

Tin, in cups ................Eastward ...... Per maund .... 

Ditto, slabs %%%%%%% Ditto..........,^ Ditto %%%% I 

Turpentine ..................England Per gallon 

Tutenaguo — ... .....^Chiua .......... Per inaund ..... 

Twine ........................England Per cwt 

Verdigrease Ditto..,«.«.«, Per 8cer„„»v», 

Vermilion .................... Ditto ............ I D 1 1 to..... ....... [ 


Ditto ..........................CJiina ..., 

Vitree, single England., 

Ditto, double v%% -%%%%-%%% % X ..Ditto...... 

Wax %%%% %% v%% %% \ v\ %%% % Peg,K,„„ 
Ditto Sumatra., 


. Ditto..v.'v...8 
. Per bolt...., 

« DittO'v.'......^ 

. Per maund . 
. Ditto ......... 


White lead ...... Englaml.. — Ditto. 

Ditto ..China .......... iDitto. 
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PRICE CURRENT OF BENGAL PRODUCE. 


ARTICLES. 

HOW SOLD. 

1809. 

March. 

Sicca Rupees. 




frt>m 

l«4 

^^C6tlc“nut 

Per maund 

3} 

3i 

DorRX 

D i tto. .'..•..v. 

8 

10 

Canvas. 

country 

Per bolt.....^.. 

8 

10 

Castor oil 

Per maund .... 

15 

16 

Clnllics* tli'v 

Ditto............ 

2i 

31 


dallon 

Ditto 

13 

14 

Cotton ■ 

Cotchura «%«.%%%% 

Ditto............ 

13 

131 

Cummiil seeds 

Di ttO'.. ....... ... 

4 

5 

Cutcli. counto^ 

Ditto............ 

3 

12 

i 

r Aiirhore 

Ditto.. ..... 

i; 

1 [ 

Dholl A 

^loosary 

Ditto............ 

M 

11 

1 

C- asary 

1 btto............ 

.1 

\ 

1 

Dry gmjjer 

1 htto. 

2 

3 

Klepnants'* teeth, large 

Ditto............ 

no 

125 i 

Ditto, small 

lAit to%. 

40 

100 

Cj1icCv% 

Ditto............' 

13 

14 


rMoog 

Ditto.. .......... 

u 

2 

Grain - 

Culloy 

Ditto,.,.,. 

1 

1! 

Boot w. 

Ditto............ 

u 

It ; 

< i uniiy 

Per KK) 

0 

61 

Indigo 

Per maund .... 

rio 

130 


#I ooree 

Ditto..'.......... 

8 

9 


Shell, Beerbhooin 

DittO'.... ........ 

14 

10 

Lac^^ - 

Ditto, Moorshed. 

Ditto............ 


14 


Stick 

lAl ttO. . 

8 

7 


Cuke 

D 1 1 to . 

45 

50 

I.iOng pepper 

Ditto.... w...... 

0 

65 ' 

Ditto root 

D 1 1 to -v. .......... . 

4 

10 

IMyraiiolans 

Ditto 

i 

1 

f ’» 

Munjeet 


'Ditto,. ........... 

4 

61 

IVtussroo Malda««v«v%«^«%«%««. 

Per corge ...... 

60 

160 

Nux 

Per maund .... 


1 

Opium Patna 

Per chest ....^ 

' 1300 

13.50 

Ditto, Benares 

D 1 1 to. ...... •w..'.. 

1240 

12.50 : 

Peas 

Per maund .... 

1 

M ; 


' PatcheryorPatna 

1 Ii tto.. .......... 

n 

n ■ 


13itto, tine*^«^'w^ 

D 1 tto............ 

H 

21 ' 

Bice 

Good cargo 

Ditto............ 

n 

If 


Common cargo... 

D i tto.'.........!.. 

1 

M ! 

Raw silk, Cossimbuzar^v^ 

Per seer......-^. 

7 

n 

Ditto, lladnagore 

Ditto.. V........ .. 

n 

8 

Safflower 

Per maund .... 

8 

18 

Sal .^mmioniac 

Ditto............. 

19 

20 

Saltpetre, Culmee 

Ditto...^..<..<.... 

5 

6 

Sugar«^ 

Benares 

Ditto.........'v».^ 

6 

8 ' 

Beerbhoom v..... 

Ditto.... 1 

7 

i 

TafTaties 

Per corge ...... 

65 

320 i 

urmenc %*»*%%■% 

Per maund w,. 

fi 

3 i 

Wheat, 


DlttO'V.....V.».V. 

H 

i n ; 


1810. 

September. 

1811. 

August. 

Sicca 

inpcts. 

Sicc.1 1 

{iHicc*'. 

from 

10 

fr>MU 

lu 

3.i 

‘^1 


4 

{) 

11 

0 

11 

8 

10 

s 

10 

14 

10 

10 

20 



‘^I 

3 

14 

Ifl 1 

14 

15 

131 

14 1 

14 

Hi 

5 

0 

3! 

1 

3 

10 

5 

10 

li 

2 i 

1! 


1! 

2 ! 

i; 

M 

i 

4 

1 

j. 

4 

1 

3 

4 

3 

4 

105 

120 

no 

HO 

1> 

00 

10 

100 

13 

10 

13 

10 

11 

1; 

14' 


i 

4 

1 

1 i 

1.1 

1 

i 1 

1! 

0 

7 

i 0 

H 

50 

125 

1 50 

130 


8 

1 8 

0 

13 

15 

: 14 

10 

12 

13* 

1 12 

13 

0 

Oi 

i 7 

8 • 

42 

48 

1 45 

50 


0 

5! 

0 

5 

s 

4 

' s 

1 1 

4 

1 

1 ' 

4 

1 

4 ! 

•'>1 

4 j 

! 5i 

50 j 

150 

00 

Ifitl 

1 1 
4 : 

I 

! 1 

I 

15.'^) 

1 1000 

I5(K) , 

1510 

\m 1 

1 1350 

1 150 1 

1500 

X 1 

4 

1 1 

' -4 1 

1 

i: 

' 

M ' 

) { 

I 4 

1 

M 

1; 

1 

1 *1 

I 

i; 

/ 

1 1 : 

X 

4 

I 

7! 

10 

71 

10 

7’ 

8! , 

8 

0 

8 

15 ; 

8 

20 

10 

20 ! 

16 1 

20 

5 

0 

5 

0 

8 

8i 

8 

Hi 

n 

8 : 

71 

1 ^ 

00 

300 

6.5 

‘ 320 


3i ! 

3 

3i 

' 1; 

1 

li 1 

1 ' 1 
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COVEIINMENT CI^STOMS ON IMPORTS AND EXPORTS. 

By a regulation passc<l on the loth of August, 1810, for rescuuling tlic* whole of the regulations 
previously in force loj* the collection of the Government customs, and for re-eslahlisliing those customs 
with amended rules for their collection, it is enacted that custom-houses shall henceforth be fixed in the 
f'ities of Agrn, I’liiTuckabad, Allahabad, Benares, Patna, Moorsliedabad, Dacca, and Calcutta, and in the 
towns of Meerut, CawnporcjM irzapore, Chittagong, Hughley, and Balasorc; and that duties, under thedeno- 
luiniilion of (xovernment customs, shall be levied on the under-mentioned goods, at tlie following rates, 

I. Five per cent, ad valorem, on the importation, exportation, or transit of the following goods 


(rold& silver tissues. 
liUce and thread. 
Gunnies. 


1 Sugar. 

Jaggery,goor,syrup 
1 laminor. 


Vitriol, or looteah. 
Raw hides. 
Leather. 


[ Boots and shoes. 
1 Stone plates. 

I Bengal paper. 


'Flic same duties on the nnder-mentioned articles, taken at a fixed valuation, viz. 


8 rupees [)er factory inauiid. 
Cocoii-nuts*..,^.,,^,.. 20 ditto per thousand. 

Stick and shcll-luc.-. 10 ditto per ind. of 80 Sic. wt. 
Soap 8 ditto per maund. 


Cake and seed-lac..> 10 rupees per nid. of 80 Sic. wt. 
Sal Ammoniac 2.‘> ditto per factory maund. 
Alkali, soojee mut- ^ 

tee,or natron.... I ‘‘'‘““P"*' 


11. 7[ per cent, ad valorem, on the importation, exportation, or transit of the 

(A)tton yarn. 


Carpets & setrenjees 
Oil and oil seeds. 


Alusturd, sesamum, 
and all other oils, 
j Aromatic seeds. 


Chuck rassy wood. 
Toon and Sitsol do. 
Hookahs & snakes. 


following good.H 

Vidrcc ware. 
Chunks. 

Pipe staves. 


The same duty on the under-mentioned articles, at a fixed valuation, vh. 


Raw silk fdature...,* 7 rupees jut seer of 80 Sic. wt. 
Bengal wound silk.* (i ditto per ditto 


'i’uslia ****.*.**..*.*., .'j annas per ditto 
('luissum .**.*..*.*.* 3 <litt() per ditto 


Beetle-nut***** * rupees per factoiy maund. 


Long pepper******** 12 rupees per factory maund. 


Piplamul * 12 ditto per ditto 

Dry ginger********** 4 ditto per ditto 
Saltj>etre ************ 4 ditto per maund. 


Elephants’ teeth**** 110 ditto per ditto 


m. 10 per cent, ad valorem, on the importation, exportation, or transit of the Ibllowing goods:— 


A.ssafictida. 
Saul timlier. 
Sissoo ditto, 
darrool ditto. 


I Soondry timber. 
Yellow ochre. 
^Vrmilion. 
j Indian red. 


Minium. 
Prussian blue. 
Pcorec. 
W'itligrease. 


Arsenic. 

Sulphur. 

Alum, 

Coial. 


1 he same tiuty on the under-mentioned article.s, at a fixed valuation, ru. 

Saflron ****** ** .S.j rupees per s<?er. 

Chuimm 40 ditto pw md. of 80 Cal. Sic. wt. 

to be levied at (Jalcutta and Dacca only. 

IV. On till' nnpoitntion, exportation, or transit of cotton and wool, ]2 annas per md.of 96 Cal.Sic.wt. 

V. A jter cent, ad valornn, on the importation, ex|H)rtnllon, or transit, gciienilly, of borax and tincal 

and 21 per cent, on (lie importation from Xepaul of llio ramc ai tides. ’ 


T-> rupees per factory md. 

Wax cnndics 70 ditto per ditto 

Tepper, black S: white 11 ditto per ditto 
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VI. 7{ per cent, ad valonMn, oi\ the importation, exportation, or transit, generally, of the following 
goods, and per cent, on the importation from Xcpaul of the same articles, ii>. 


Ottar and other es- 

AiTibcrgris. 

Benjamin. 

Rose-water. 

sential oils. 

Civet. 

Frankincense 

Kccrali-watcr. 

Eerfumed oils. 

Musk. 

Putcha paut. 



VII. 10 per cent, ad valorem, on the importation of pig lead, sheet lend, sinull shot, and tobacco, 
imported into Cuttack, (to he levied at Halasore only). The same duty upon quicksilver, taken at a lixtd 
valuation of fmr rupees per se(‘r ; and tin and iutenague at 20 rupees per maund. 1’Iie same duty upon 
an advance of 50 per cent, on the invoice valuation of shawls. 

VIII. 5 per cent, ad valorem, on the Inipoi tatiun by sea of the following articles : 

European woollens. 

All canvas, excejit such as is manufactmed in the country, or of country materials. 

Cordage and other marine stoi cs, except sunn hemj>, or materials lor cordage, of country growth. 

llosin and turpentine. 

Cowries imported at Calcutta, (’liittagong, or Ihilasore only. 

The same duty on coir, the priiduce of Ceylon or the Maldives, at 0 inipees per factory maund. 

IX. 7J per cent, ad valorem, on the iin[M)rtatioii by sea only of the following articles • 

Mahogany and all other sorts of wood used in cabinet ware. 

Beads, mahis, or msaries. 

Carriages, (the duty on which is to be levi(‘d under rules especially enaet(‘d for ( ’ah utta). 

China goods (tea ex(‘( pted), coflee, sago, and rattans. 

The same duty on galangal and kidlinjan, taken at a fixed valuation of S nipi i's per maund. 

X. 10 per cent, ad valorem, on tlie importation by sea only of wines, Europi an gooils, and tea. 

XL 5 per cent ad valorem, on the im|)(^rtation generally of furs, cow-tuils, and cowries ; and i! p(*r 

cent on the importation of tlie same artich's from Nepaid, 

XII. 10 per cent, on the importation by Mja ol‘ spices, vi:. pinienlo, cloves, mace, nulmeas, cav^i.M, 
malahatliruin leaf, or tau/paut. 

2} per cent, on the Imjiortulion of the same arlicles from Nejmiil. 

The same duty on copper nr bras.s, wrought or unwrought, at a valuation ol ‘JOi npeo ja r maund. 

XIII, 10 per cent, on the inland imporlalion generally of unwrouglit copper ami brass, nt 
a valuation of 20 rupees per maund. 

XIV\ 10 per cent, ad valorem, on the importation by .sea ot iron, steel, and iiianuluelured iron and 
steel; and the same duty on importation by land generally ; and 21 jier cent on the impoitalion I’rom 
Nepaul of those articles, taken at a fixed valiuttion of 7 rupees per maund. 

XV, 10 percent, ad valorem on the importation from Europe or America, and .10 per ctmt. on the 
iinjiortation from foreign territories in A ' la, of gin, brandy, rum, and arrack. 

XVL Relates to the duties on salt, the traflic in which is confimd exclusively to liio natives. 

XML Two rupees each on the imjmrtation or transit of matchlocks, (»iu: rupee each on swoi d qaml 
four annas each on shields. 

XVTII. 7\ per cent, a^l valorem, on llie importation and transit generally, and per c< nt. on the 
im|K)rtalion from the Vizier s and Nepaul territories, of cotton piece-goods, silk piece-goods, and good^ 
partly of silk and partly of cotton, embroidered goods and brocades, thread, tape, and friiigis. 

XIX. 5 per cent, ad valorem, on the tniiiHit or exportation of country woollens, viz. looys am! 
blankets, tlie manufacture of the Company's territories; and 2{ per cent, on their importalion from .VepauL 
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XX. 7i per cent, ad valorem, on the transit or exportation of the Mowing goods, the produce of 
the country, or on their importation by sea. 

Dying drugs, viz, allah, morinda, cochineal, cossum flower, madder, loodh, and toond flower. 
Woods used in dying, viz, sapan-wood, and sandal alimer, or red sandal-wood. 

Fragrant wood.s, viz. white or yellow sandal-wood, ugger, or aloe-wood, and tuggur. 

XXI. 7* per cent, ad valorem, on the transit or exportation of the following gums and drugs, the 
produce of the country, and 10 per cent, on their importation by sea, vix. 


Camphire. 
(’herayta. 
Colund)o root. 
Soonnmooky leaf. 


Copal, or karoba. 

Spikenard.. 

Galbanum. 

Mastic. 

Gum Arabic. 

Hurrah. 

Senna. 

Storax. 


Buhera. 

Ownla. 

Myrrh. 


XXII. a per cent, on the importation, exportation, or transit of indigo, taken at a fixed valuation 
of 100 rupees per factory maund, and an additional duty of per cent, on the exportation by sea of in- 
digo, the produce of the Vizier’s dominions. 

XXIII. .(i per cent, ad valorem, on the exportation by sea only, of tallow, tallow candles, and 
hog’s lard; salted provisions and pursers stores. 

XXIV. A drawback of 2\ per cent, is allowed on the exportation by sea, of the following articles:— 


Long pepper. 
Piplamul. 

Dry ginger. 
Aniseeds. 
Cardamums. 
Coriander seeds. 
Cummin seeds. 
Adjiinn seeds 
Canipbire. 
Cherayta. 
Columbo root. 


Copal, or karoba. 
Gnlbunum. 

Gum Arabic. 
Spikenard. 

Mastic. 

ITurrah. 

Bnhera. 

Ownla. 

Myrrh. 

Soonamookey leaf. 
Senna. 


Storax. 

Stick-lac. 

Lahi-Ioory-lac. 

Shell-lac. 

Cakc-hic. 

Seed-lac. 

Attah. 

Awl, or morinda. 
Cochineal. 
Cossum flower. 
Dye flower. 


Hursinghar flower. 
Loadh. 

Munjeet, or madder. 
Toond flower. 
Sapan-wood. 

Red sandal-wood. 
White ditto 
Yellow ditto 
Ugger, or aloe-wood. 
Tuggur. 


The same ilrawhack is allowed on the exportation to Europe or America, of sugar, jaggery, goor, 
and syiup. 

XXV. A drawback of 5 per cent, is allowed on the exportation by sea, of such cotton piece-goods, 
silk piece-goods, goods made partly of silk and partly of cotton, and all such silk as shaU have previously 
paid a duty of 7|^ per rent. 

XXVI. An ad<litional duty of per cent, is charged on the re-exportation by sea, of all foreign 
articles, >Yhleh have jmid an impact or transit duty, not exceeding per cent. 

The goods speovfied above, after having paid the prescribed duties once, are not liable to any further 
impost, save such additional duties as they may be particularly subject to, on their exportation by sea. 
All goods not specified above, are liable to a duty of 5 per cent, on importation or exportation by sea, 
with the exception of the following, viz. 

Im POUTS. — T eak timber, horses, bullion, coin, precious stones and pearls, goomooloo, and other 
ai’ticles (coir excepted), used for the manufacture of cordage. 

Exports.— Grain of all sorts, precious stones and pearls, opium purchased at the Company s sales, 
carriages, palanquins, and spirits distilled after the European manner in the provinces under this Presi- 
dency, to an amount not exceeding 1000 gallons. 
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The prices of those articlesi on which the duties are levied ad valorem, are specified in books of rates 
which are kept for public inspection at the different custom-houses, &c. If any article is omitted in the 
book of rates, its value is taken at an advance of 20 per cent on the prime cost, as proved by the invoice, 
or otherwise to the satisfaction of the Collector. Damaged goods are rated at their actual value. 

In the enumeration of articles subject to duty, the maund, where not otherwise specified, is always 
taken at 80 Calcutta Sicca weight per seer. 

Any attempt to pass a larger quantity of goods than is specified in the application to the Collector, or 
subsequently to pass a larger quantity than is described in the rowannali, or pass, subjects the whole of 
the goods to confiscation. An attempt to pass goods of su|)erior value to those specified in the pass, sub- 
jects them to double duties. 

Free rowannahs, entitling the goods to pass without question, are granted by the collectors at Cal- 
cutta, Chittagong, and Balasore, on such articles os are exclusively imported by sea, on payment of a 
duty of J per cent, on the value, and a fee to the Collector of 1 nipee jier mile. 

Goods found in transit, unaccompanied by a rowannali, are chargeable witli double duties; and in the 
event of the owner refusing or omitting payment, such part of them as may be deemed equivalent to the 
duties, is seized, and after three months sold, and the balance of the proceeds of the sale is paid to the 
owners, the duties and custom-house charges being first deducted. Any attempt c landestinely to pass 
goods within the limits of any of the chokies, unaccompanied by a rowannah, or without having paid the 
duties, is punished by confiscation of the whole. 

The transportation of all erms and military stores, without a pass from Government, is strictly pro- 
hibited; the importation of opium, the produce or manufacture of any foreign country, is also prohibited 

IMPORT REGULATIONS. 

All goods landed, or attempted to be landed, at any other place than the Custom-house, are liable to 
confiscation. A manifest of the cargo of every vessel entering the port, must be delivered in on oath. 

In landing the cargoes, each boat shall be accompanied by a note, specifying the quantity and quality 
of the goods addressed to the Collector, who shall write an order on the note, to weigh, or examine, or 
pass them. 

Goods not manifested, ore liable so confiscation; or if the goods are laden on freight, the Master or 
supracargo is liable to a penalty not exceeding the value of them. In case of a refusal to pay this penalty, 
the Board of Revenue may prohibit the landing of any more goods, and may withhold a port-clearance 
and pilot from the vessel 

Previous to landing a cargo, security must be given for payment of the duties, either by a deposit of 
goods, or of Company s paper; and in default of payment at the expiration of tliree months,, the said de- 
posit becomes foifeited. 

The original invoices of all goods imported must be produced at llie Custom-house, and the duties 
adjusted according to their amount. In the event of no invoice being produced, or of the Collector seeing 
cause to suspect that the invoice does not exhibit the true prime cost, the duties are to be settled on the 
Calcutta prices. 

British ships importing at the foreign settlements, pay the same duties as if imported at Calcutta. 

Duties on Coromandel goods are levied on an advance of 15 per cent, on the mvoice prices, and on 
China goods on an advance of 30 per cent. 

The duties on all spirits imported by sea in casks (Batavia arrack excepted) arc calculated on a fix^ 
valuation of £30 per pipe. A deduction of 10 per cent, is aUowed for leakage, provided the CoUector it 

VoL. II. Y 
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mtisfied tfiatthe C8sk« hare not been filled up. Otherwue, lie oufa ereto begauged, and the dutyleried 
on the actual quantity. 

The duty on Batavia arrack is fixed at 55 Sicca rupees per leager. 

The duties on the cargoes of Portuguese ships importing from Macao, are levied on the amount of 
the account sales; or, in the event of those accounts not being produced, or the Collector having reason to 
suspect that they exhibit a false statement, on an advance of 40 per cent, on the prime cost 

Goods imported on American vessels, pay the same duties as the cargoes of British vessels; and the 
duties on American produce are adjusted from the account sales. 

The duties on goods imported under any other foreign flags, ere levied on an advance of 60 per cent, 
on the prime cost. And all goods from sea imported into Calcutta from any of the foreign settlements^ 
are assessed in the same tnanner as if imported on a foreign bottom. 

No remission of duty on damaged goods is allowed after they have passed the Custom-house ; and all 
such goods to entitle the owners to a remission, must be publicly sold at the Custom-house, and the duty 
settled on the proceeds. 

Receipts are granted for all packages regulariy marked and numbered, which may be lodged at the 
Custom-house, and the Collector is liable for the safe custody of the same. But the owners are liable to 
godown rent, if they allow their goods to remain for more than seven days in the Custom-house godowns, 
or under the shed, and to wharfage, if they leave them for more than fourteen days on the wharf. 

Precious stones, though ext?mpt fi (im duty, must be entered, with a specification of their value, under 
a penalty of 10 per cent. 

Copper or other goods, received at any of the other Presidencies in payment of advances due on con- 
tracts with the Company, or purchased at the Company’s warehouses, pass duty free. 

Security must be given, as in other cases, for the eventual payment of the import duties, on goods 
landed for exportation, or transshipped in port. 

Parcels, or necessoiies from Europe, are passed free of duty at the discretion of the Collector.* But 
no other exemptions from duty are allowed, without special orders from the Governor-General in Council. 

The following is a table of exchange for the settlement of the Calcutta customs. 

counthies. coins. rate of exchange. 

Great Britain-v,-«-«-,v,-«v,-«Pound sterling 10 Sicca Rupees. 

Germany Crown-,— at 2 Sicca Rupees. 

Denmark Rix-dollar — — at 1 Sicca Rupee, 10 Annasr 

Ceylon-,-,-— —-«--Rix-dollar— -at 14 Annas. 

Prance —Livre Tournois— — — — -at 24 for 10 Sicca Rupees. 

Ditto Mauritius T..ivre ————at 4-8 for 10 Sicca Rupees. 

SpBi n ——S| panish dollar ———at 2| Sicca Rupees. 

Portugal and Madeira — Milrca —————at Sicca Rupees. 

Bussorah Uaize Piastre— at 12 Annas. 

China ——————— 1 ale — — — — — — -at 2| Sicca Rupees. 

Madras Star Pagoda —————at 3|: Sicca Rupees. 

Ditto Swamy Pagoda— — — — — at 4 Sicca Rupees. 

American currency to be converted into pounds sterling, asfolloyrs: 

New England by multiplying by three, and dividing by fdur. 

Virginia d)y multiplying by three, and dividing by four. 

New York . — — ,,-by multiplying by nine, and dividing by sixteen. 

Pennsylvania ^»,by multiplying by three, and dividing by five. 

South Carolina— v-—^by deducting one twenty-seventh part. 

Georgia — — ^.^^by deducting one twenty-seventh part. 

The pound sterling to be rated as above at 10 Sicca Rupees. Where the invoices are in dollars^ the 
dollar to be rated at 2| Sicca Rupees. 
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EXPORT REGULATIONS. 

The export duties, unless otherwise directed, are levied on Uie Calcutta market price of the goodir, 
after deducting 10 per cent, therefrom. 

Articles of home produce or manufacture, which, after the conclusion of jieace, shall be exported to 
any of the foreign settlements which may be restored at that period, shall be liable to the same duties as if 
they were expoited by sea in a foreign bottom. 

All private goods for exportation must be shipped from the Custom-house ghaut, with a permit from 
the Collector, with the exception of grain, which, after being etitered, may with permission be shipiwd 
from the other ghauts, and of goods going to Europe on the Company’s tonnage,' which may be shipped 
from the export warehouse, on a certificate stating that the duties have been paid, being produced along 
with the manifest, to the export warehouse-keeper. 

The export duties must be paid, or security given for their payment, within ten days, before the goods 
are permitted to be shipped. 

When the Collector suspects that the value of any bale of piece-goods exceeds that which is set forth 
in the chelaun, the goods are to be appraised, and the shipper must either pay the duty agreeable to the 
appraisement, or he will not be allowed to ship the goods. With the sanction of the Board of Tratlc, 
however, the proprietor may have the option of transferring such goods at their appraised value to the 
Company. 

Bales, containing a greater quantity of piece-goods than is described in the chelaun, are liable to con- 
fiscation; and whatever goods may have been previously shipped under the same chelaun without examU 
nation, must pay double duty. 

Of all other sorts of goods, the Collector is at liberty to examine one or more parcels at his discretion c 
and if their contents be found to vary from the chelaun, the owner is liable to the same penalties as in the 
case of piece-goods. 

Goods attempting to pass Calcutta, without bringing to at the Custom-house, and receiving the per- 
mission of the Collector, are liable to confiscation. 

Naval stores and provisions, the property of the Crown, pass free of duty; but not articles furnished 
to the navy by contractors or their agents. 

Parcels for individuals, and necessaries, are passed at discretion. 

A drawback to the amount of two-thirds of the import duties, is allowed on the re-exportation of all 
goods imported expressly for re-exportation, except in cases where the amount of the drawl)ack is otherwise 
fixed by the above regulations. All such goods must be exported through the Custom-house, and included 
in the manifest. And no drawback is allowed on any packages, but such as are cntu'c as imported, nor 
in any case after the port-clearance is taken out. 

No claim for return of duty, on goods stated not to have been shipped, Is admitted, after the depar- 
ture of the vessel from Saugor. 

Opium for exportation must be accompanied by a certificate, stating it to have been purchased at 
the Company’s sales; and any attempt to pass opium not so purchased, or not corresponding with the cer- 
tificate, is punished by confiscation. 

After a vessel has obtained her clearance, if any goods are received on board, unaccompanied by a 
certificate of the duties having been paid, the pilot is authorized to detain the vessel, and the goods are 
liable to confiscation. All goods, moreover, seized in an attempt to ship them in a clandestine manner, 
are also liable to confiscation. 


Y2 
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Goods transshipped without permission from the Collector, or shipped on a different vessel from that 
for which they may be passed, are subject to double duty. 

No arms or military stores can be exported, without permission of the Governor-General in Council. 

In no case either of imports or exports, can any objection to the rate of assessment be received, after 
the duties have been paid. 

The following are the rules relative to Chittagong, Balasore, and Hughley. 

In the valuation of imports, the Collectors at Chittagong and Balasore are guided by the same rules 
as are enacted for Calcutta, in as far as these may be applicable. In the valuation of exports, the 
mai’ket price of the goods at the ports from which they are exported, is taken as the standard. 

The regulations with respect to tlie drawbacks which are laid down for Calcutta, are also applicable 
to Chittagong and Balasore. 

Goods imported by sea into any of the foreign settlements on the Hughley, are liable, on exportation 
to the interior, to pay to the Collector at Hughley tlie same duties as are charged on goods imported into 
Calcutta on a foreign bottom. In like manner, goods brought to the foreign settlements from the interior, 
are liable to the same duties as are charged on the exportation of such goods from Calcutta on a 
foreign bottom. 

TOWN DUTIES. 

Town duties are levied on the articles, and at the rates hereafter specified, on the importation of such 
articles for sale, store, or consumption into the cities of Calcutta, Hughley, Patna, &c. viz, 

L per cent, on cleaned rice, wheat, and barley, taken at a fixed valuation of 1 Sicca rupee per 
maund of 80 Calcutta Sicca weight to the seer; and paddy at 8 annas per maund. The duty to be paid 
either in money or kind {viz. 1 seer per maund) at the option of the merchant, unless where it is levied 
by a public officer of Government, to whom it is paid in money only. 

N.B. The collection of this duty on grain was afterwards suspended by a proclamation of Government. 

II. 5 per cent, ad valorem on dholl, grain, and boote; oil and oilseeds; sugar, jaggery, and mo- 
lasses, bcetle^ut and turmeric. 

HI. 10 per cent, ad valorem on ghee and tobacco. 

IV. 5 per cent, ad valorem, on importation into Calcutta only, of charcoal and fire-wood. 

V. Relates to the duties on various kinds of salt not purchased at the Company's sales. No articles 
arc to be subject to town duties, on their transit through any of the towns specified. 

The town duties are let in farm, and collected by officers of the Collectors of the land revenue. 

In the assessment of the town duties, the several articles are valued at their current prices, according 
to a book of rates prepared by the Collector. 

Any attempt to import clandestinely articles liable to the town duties, without paying the same, is 
punished by a fine equal to the amount of the duties withheld: the fine to be levied by distraint, if not 
immediately discharged. 

Any farmer, collector, &c. attempting to levy a town duty on articles not declared liable thereto, is 
subject to a fine equal to thrice the duty collected, besides such costs and damages as may be farther 
awarded. The illegal detention of articles not liable to town duty, although no duty be actually levied, 
is afoo punishable by a fine not exceeding 500 rupees, besides such costs and damages as may be awarded. 

Calcutta special Rules. town duties of Calcutta are collected by the Collector of Customs, and 
art ..levied on the several articles aliove described, whether imported into the city, or its suburbs. 

The duties must be paid on the several articles os they pass the chokies, or sufficient security must be 
given for their payment within fifteen days. 
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Goods intended for transit or shipment, and therefore not liable to the town duties, are conveyed to 
the Custom-house wharf by a peon, who does not quit the boat until the goods are shipped or passed. 

All boats passing the town with goods on board, must be examined ; and in the event of their 
attempting to pass, after being required by the officer to stop, the goods are liable to confiscation. 

Should any person dispute the payment of the town duties, the Collector is at liberty to detain such 
part of the goods as may be equivalent to the same, and after fifteen days, to put them up to sale, as in the 
case of a refusal to pay the Government customs. 

Every attempt to convey clandestinely into the city or suburbs, articles subject to the town duties, 
is punishable by confiscation. 

REGULATIONS RESPECTING SHIPPING GOODS IN PRIVATE TRADE TO EUROPE. 

All persons intending to export goods from Bengal to Great Britain, ore required to notify the same 
in writing to the Secretary of the Board of Trade, specifying the sort%ond quantities of goodi intended for 
shipment, the quantity of tonnage which they will occupy, and the time or limes at which they will be 
ready for shipment, and in what proportions. Some specific day or days must be fixed for the time of 
shipment, within the period prescribed by Government, after which penod no goods will be received. 

In the event of tlie goods not being ready for shipment by the time specified,, or of the whole tonnage 
applied' for not being occupied, the freight becomes forfeited ; and the payment of this forfeiture will inva- 
riably be enforced, unless the most satisfactory reasons shall be assigned for the tonnage not being filled up. 

The goods for whicfi tonnage may have been required^ being assorted into cargoes, and allotted to the 
different ships of the season, tlic parties will be advised thereof ; and on the requisition of the sub-export 
warehouse-keeper, they must send their respective goods for shipment to the export-warehouse, accompanied 
by manifests in duplicate, with a certificate from tlie Collector of the Customs subjoined to each manifest, 
stating that the duties have been paid. 

The rate of homeward freight is fixed at £ per ton for regular ships, and £ for extra ships. 

Individuals are at liberty either to pay the freight of their goods in Bengal, or to give security for its 
payment in Great Britain. It is required, however, iliat their applications for tonnage should specify their 
intentions on this head ; and in the event of their chusing to pay the freight in Great Britain, tliey should 
be accompajiied by a declaration from the person tendered as security, signifying his assent to the same. 

The expence of transporting goods to the ships from Calcutta,^ must be defrayed by the shippers. 

Applications for tonnage, made by agents on behalf of their constituents, must be accom[mnicd by 
their authority for requiring the same. 

The following is an extract from a general letter from the Court of Directors, dated 31 st August, 1 804, 

Par. 92. The owners of several of the extra ships which were taken up for the purpose of 
biinging home the goods of individuals from India, having expressed great dissatisfaction at the hardship 
to which they have been exposed, in consequence of the bad package of the bales of privilege goods im- 
ported on their respective ships ; we directed our warehouse-keepers to report for our infonnation, whether 
the goods in question occupied a greater space than the generality of consignments, on the Company's 
account; and as it appears, by their reply to our application, that the owners of the above ships have been 
considerable sufferers from the preceding circumstance, we feel it necessary, from motives of justice both 
to the Company and the owners of tlie above class of extra siiips, to direci that, immediately on the 
receipt of this letter, you give public notice that the shippers of tlie privilege goods will be required to 
pack their consignments equally well as those of a similar description imported on the Company's account,, 
and that, in the event of their neglecting to comply with these instructions, the freight will be calculated^ 
according to the actual measurement of the goods, and not, as has hitherto been customary, according to> 
the number of pieces.” 
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Par. 03. ^‘And with a view the more elTectually to enforce these instructions, it is our ftirther directions 
that the export warehouse-keeper be directed to insert in the account tonnage the exact measurement of 
those bales whicli may appear to him, on a general inspection, to be negligently packed, in order that they 
may be charged with freight according to the plan above described." 

Fort William^ July 9, 1810. Published by order of the Board of Trade. 

Complaints having lieen made to the Board of Trade, of the inconvenience resulting from the great 
variety which hitherto has prevailed in the sizes of the indigo chests passed through the Honourable 
Company’s export warehouse for consignment in Europe, and it being desirable, for the purpose of pro- 
moting good stowage of the indigo in the ship on which it may be laden, lessening the risk of breakage, 
and damage of so valuable an article, and facilitating the calculations of tonnage of the indigo, that as 
mucli uniformity as may be practicable, may be in future observed in the size of the chests ; the following 
dimensions, which approach nearer to the general average size of the indigo chests usually delivered, than any 
other which could be fixed upon, are recommended to be obi^erved by all persons monufactui*ing indigo in 
the present season three feet long, two feet broad, one foot deep, eight inches solid, and ten feet contents. 

Five chests of the above dimensions are equal to one ton. 

Fort William, Jul^ 9, 1810. Published by order of tlie Board of Trade. 

RULES FOR SENDING PRESENTS TO EUROPE. 

Application for permission to send the articles are made to the Board of Trade, through their Secretary, 
with a declaration that they are not intended for trade. 

To the application is annexed a certificate from the Collector of Government Customs, signifying that 
the Government Customs have been duly adjusted, or that nothing (if such be the case) is due; for this 
purpose applications should previously be addressed to the Custom Master, requesting him to receive the 
duties leviable on such abides, agreeably to the existing rules for his guidance on the exportation of 
merchandise. 

In order to prevent abuses from the present indulgence, or inconvenience to the public service, the 
Board reserve to themselves a power of refusing the permission requested, and their refusal is to be con- 
clusi\'e upon the parties, without any reason being assigned. The Board also reserve to themselves a power 
of refusing the permission for tlie particular ship that may be desired, and of granting it for some other, 
if the party chuse to accept it for such other ship. 

As every article (Madeira wine excepted) must be put up to auction at the Company's sales, the 
owner will, notwithstanding the declaration, be at liberty to let any arUcle go to the last bidder, if he shall 
think the price bid unreasonable, or that the bidder has been actuated by unworthy motives in bidding for it. 

Articles intended for presents allowed to be sent home to a value not exceeding 3,000 rupees. 

All applications are to be made conformably to forms prescribed ; but, in order to prevent inconvenience 
on this account, a number of printed forms are kept at the Secretary’s ofHce, which individuals may have 
on paying such moderate price as will reimburse the charge of printing. 

The following are the fees payable at the Secretary’s office, on the registry of each package : 

2 rupees. 

3 ditto. 

4 ditto. 

5 ditto. 

6 ditto. 

7 ditto. 


If not exceeding 250 rupees value, to pay. 

If above 250 rupees, and not exceeding 500 rupees, to pay 
If above 500 ditto 1000<fitto 

If above 1000 ditto 2000 ditto 

If above 2000 ditto 3000 ditto 

If obovc 3000 ditto 
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PORT^HARGES. 

In 1807 the Court of Directors sent instructions to the Bengal Government to enquire into the means 
of improving that part of the public service connected with Uie marine department, with a view of ascer- 
taining whether a revenye might not be derived from the charge made for piloting sliips and vessels into 
and out of the River Hughley, or from other sources connected with tlie navigation of the river. A Com- 
mittee was at thb period appointed, and the i)ort-charges and pilotage settled at the rates in the following 
table. The ordinaiy expence of the marine was Sicca rupees 6,60,000. Of this sum the establishment of 
twelve pilot vessels, with the offices immediately connected therewith, constituted one half: the expence of 
the vessels alone was Sicca rupees 2,34-,000, including wages, stores, provisions, and repairs. The pilotage 
was calculated according to the number of feet of water a ship or vessel drew. Foreigners, except Americans, 
paid double the rates charged to English vessels. The pilotage of an English ship of 800 tons, in and out 
of the River, with the charges for leadsmen, and tow-boats, amounted to about 1500 rupees eA<di voyage she 
made to Calcutta. The amount of tlie collections on these accounts was about 5,00,000 rupees per 
annum. The Court of Directors, with a view towards improving the establishment, procured boys front 
Christ's Hospital, where they receive the necessary education to be a{iprentices for a certain term 
of years; after which they are to be appointed mates, and rise gradually to masters or pilots. By this 
measure the service will, in the course of a few years, consist of well-educated and scieutiiic men. 

RATES OF PILOTAGE. 

1. The following abstracts of two tables, framed by the Committee of Marine Enquiry, shew the 
amount of full and broken pilotage to be charged on British and foreign shipping, importing into and 
exporting from the River Hughley ; and the rates therein specified are to be considered as the standard 
charges, and to exempt in future owners of British ships from the charges hitherto made for “mooring,'* 
in the passage up or down tlie river, “ and taking out money.'” 

Pilotage of Baitisii Siirps and Vessels. — Abstract of Table I. shewing tlie rates of full and broken 
pilotage, chargeable to British ships and vessels, inward and outward of the River Hughley. 

Fnll Additional 

Draft of Pilotage Pjlotagc 

Water. inward. outward- 

9 to 10 feet 100 rupees 10 rupees. 

10- 11 ditto 120 ditto 10 ditto 

11- 12 ditto 140 ditto 10 ditto 

12 - 13 ditto 160 ditto 10 ditto 

13 - 14 ditto 180 ditto 20 ditto 

14 - 15 ditto 210 ditto 20 ditto 

1.5 - 16 ditto 2.50 ditto 20 ditto 

IG - 17 ditto 300 ditto 40 ditto 

17 - 18 ditto 350 ditto 40 ditto 

18 - 19 ditto 400 ditto 40 ditto 

19-20 ditto 450 ditto 60 ditto 

20 - 21 ditto 500 ditto 60 ditto 

21-22 ditto 550 ditto 60 ditto 

22 - 23 ditto 560 ditto 60 ditto 

By broken pilotage is meant the proportion of full pilotage between the diffiereiit stages or places 
of anchorage. 


JNWARD PROPORTION FROM SEA. 


To Saugor 
Kedgeree 
Culfiee 
Diamond Harbour 
Fulta, or Moyaporc 
Calcutta 




4 twelflhs. 
6 ditto 
8 ditto 
«« 9 ditto 
...lO ditto 
full pilotage. 


OUTWARD PROPOR'llON FROM CALCUTTA. 

To Moyapore or Fulta 2 twelfths 

Diamond Harbour 3 ditto 

Culpee 4 ditto 

Kedgeree 6 ditto 

Saugor 8 ditto 

full pilotage 
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All ships, the property of foreigners, as well Asiatic as European, to be, as heretofore, subject t 
the charge termed ‘‘ Lead Money,” it being indispensably necessary that the pilot should have with him 
leadsman in whom he may confide, when in charge of other than a British ship. 

A consideration for detention to be authorized to be charged by persons in the pilot service, wh 

may be kept on board of ships at anchor by the desire of the commander or owner, at the rate of tw 

rupees per day from British, and four rupees per day from foreign vessels. 

Pilotage of Foreign Ships and Vessels.— Abstract of Table II. shewing the rates of full and broke 
pilotage chargeable to foreign ships and vessels, inward and outward. 

Full Additional 

Draft of Pilotage Pilotage INWARD PROPORTION FROM SEA. 

Water. inward. outwatd. 

9 to 10 feet 200 rupees 25 rupees. To Saugor 4 twelfths. 

10- 11 ditto 240 ditto 25 ditto Kedgeree%%v«v«v%«^^«%«««^ 6 ditto 

11- 12 ditto 280 ditto 25 ditto Culpi^ S ditto 

12- 13 ditto 320 ditto 25 ditto Diamond Harbour 9 ditto 

13 - 14 ditto 360 ditto 50 ditto Fulta or Moyapore.^^10 ditto 

14- 15 ditto 420 ditto 50 ditto Calcutta full pilotage. 

15- 16 ditto 500 ditto 50 ditto 

16 - 17 ditto 600 ditto 75 ditto outward proportion from Calcutta, 

17 - 18 ditto 700 ditto 75 ditto To Moyapore or Fulta^v-.^ 2 twelfths. 

18- 19 ditto 800 ditto 75 ditto Diamond Harbour*%«^.^w% 3 ditto 

19- 20 ditto 900 ditto 100 ditto Cu\]^e 4 ditto 

20- 21 ditto 1000 ditto 100 ditto Kedgeree 6 ditto 

21- 22 ditto 1100 ditto 100 ditto Saugor 8 ditto 

22 — 23 ditto 1200 ditto 100 ditto Sea full pilotage. 

The charge for transporting a ship from her moorings into any of tlie docks at Kidderpore, Howrah 
or Sulkea, or from any of the docks to her moorings, to be 50 rupees, and no higher charge for such servici 
to be authorized in future. 

HIRE OF MOORING CHAINS. 

The lowest charge to a ship requiring tlie accommodation of the chain moorings, at either of the placei 
above mentioned, to be for ten days; and upon using them longer, a charge to be made at the established 
rate per day, according to the season of the year, and the burtlien of the ship, for every day exceeding ten 

In the months of April to October, seven months, the hire of the chains to be as follows : 

Ships under 500 tons burthen 7 rupees per day. 

Ships of 500 tons and upwards 8 ditto 

In the 6ve months, November to March inclusive, as follows : 

Ships under 500 tons burthen 5 rupees per day. 

Ships of 500 tons and upwards 6 ditto 

MOYAPORE MAGAZINE DUTY. 

This duty, at the rate of one anna per ton, to be charged once only for each voyage a ship or vessel 
may make to the port of Calcutta, and pass the magazine, and not, as heretofore, both on entering and 
de|)arting. No cliarge of magazine duty to be made in future upon ships that remain below the magazine, 
except they diall, for their own convenience, send powder or ammunition to be lodged in it, in which they 
are to be charged with the duty, as if they passed it. 
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LIGHTHOUSE DUES. 

A lighthouse liaving been erected on the bank of Gowcally Creek, to the southward of Ketlgeree, for 
the purpose of facilitating the navigation of the river, and of conducing to the safety of slnps which may 
anchor in Kedgeree roads, the public are hereby informed, that a light mil be exhibited] in tlie lanthorn 
of the lighthouse on the 15th of June, 1810 ; after which date, a duty will be levied, on account of Govern- 
ment, upon all ships, brigs, and sloops, including coasting vessels and donies, which may navigate the River 
Hughley, as follows:— 

I. Upon every vessel, being British property, or which may be owned by natives residing under the 
protection of the British flag, as w ell as those belonging to the United States of America, 2 annas per ton 
per annum. 

II. Upon every vessel, being the property of foreigners, whether belonging to Europeans or Asiatics, 
4 annas per ton per annum. 

III. Tlie charge for tlie above duty will be included in the pilotage bill, inwards or outwards, at tfie 
option of the master attendant. 

BOAT HIRE. 


The following arc tlie established rates of hire for boats going down the river as far as Saugor, for the trip. 



Catherine .^coppered 18 

Emelia ditto 18 

Francis ditto %%%%%«%% 18 

Eagle ditto 18 

ditto 18 

Rozalia%<»%%.»%i ditto 18 

Venus ditto 6 

Finnacss. * Nancy ditto ]6 

I Minerva ditto 16 

Julia teak sheathed*^ 16 

' Lark, coppered 14 

Betsey ditto 14 

Anna ditto 14 

Charles teak sheathed^ 10 

Dolphin coppered 8 

ditto 10 

Bawleaus.*! 12 

ditto, with 2 apartments ^ 12 

ditto, with tow-boat bottom 
ditto, with long-boat ditto — 10 

' with V enetians, not sheathed d 

ditto 8 

PANsways. J ditto, coppered painted d 

ditto, ditto d 
common pansways 6 | 

N. B. Boats hired for the above trip, ought not to 
than one day ; should they exceed that time, demurrage 
Vou IL Z 


75 no 
75 no 
75 no 
75 no 

75 no 

76 no 

70 105 

68 100 
68 100 
68 100 
60 90 

60 90 
60 90 

28 40 

75 no 
10 15 

12 18 
14 21 

16 24 

20 SO 
14 21 

20 30 

8 12 
10 15 

10 15 

12 18 


Rupee*. Rupee*. Rupee*. | Rupees. 


130 190 

130 190 

130 190 

130 190 

130 190 

130 190 

125 180 

120 170 

120 170 

120 170 

no 150 

no 150 

no 150 

,50 70 

130 HK) 

17i 25 

21 30 

24f 35 

28 40 

35 50 

24| 35 

35 60 

14 20 

174 ^ 

174 

21 30 

104 


be detained in Calcutta, or below the 
will be c^rged at the above rate. 


river, more 
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MERCHANTS RESIDENT AT CALCUTTA. 

The British merchants resident in Calcutta are a respectable and enterprising class of men, of 
whom are possessed of large and independent fortunes, in the acquisition of which they have displayed those 
mercantile talents, and that enterprising spirit, which are the characteristic of the British nation. The 
following are the principal houses: — 

Alexanders and Co. Joseph Baretto and Co. Robert Campbell. 

Campbell, Hook, and Co. Mackintosh, Fullon, and Co. William Hcdlings. 

Colvins, Bazett, and Co. Mathew and Co. John King. 

De Verinne, Pore and Fils. Palmer and Co. Ste|)hen Laprimaudaye. 

Downits Crullenden, and Co. Peter Lumsdatn, and Co. Robert Lawson. 

Fairlie, Fergusson, and Co. Reid, Price, and Co. John Mackenzie. 

Francis and Gabriel Vrignon James Scott and Co. James M^Taggart. 

Hogue, Davidson, and Co. Sinclair, Inglis, and Co. £. A. Roussac. 

Johannes Sarkies and Co. Charles Blaney. 

The Armenians are considered the most numerous body of foreign merchants in Calcutta; they carry 
on an extensive commerce with all parts of India and China, and are extremely diligent and attentive 
in business. They are considered to have the most accurate information from other parts, of any body of 
merchants. The principal houses are 

Moses C. Arackel. Simon Phanoos Bogram. Narcis Johannes. 

Sarkies Johannes. Abraham Avitmall. Aratoon Joseph Caniell 

Carrapit Chatoor. Z. J. Shircore. S. and Petruse Carrapits. 

Car. Muckertich Morat, Stephen Aratoon. J. M. Simeon. 

There are several Portuguese houses of agency, many of whom are possessed of large fortunes, and 
carry on a considerable trade with Macoa in China, and various parts of India. The principal houses art 

Joseph Baretto and Co. I John D’Abreo. I Diego Pereira. 

Philip and John Da Cruz. j Laurence Picachy. I Mark and A. Lackersteen. 

The native bankers, agents, and merchants are very numerous, the principal of whom are 

Gopaul Doss Monohur Doss. Gopaul Doss Mootiebund. Jewun Doss and Monoololl. 

Lallah Auggur Shen. Mootichund Ghonnissaum. Odykurn Brijobh6okun Doss. 

Nundram Bydenaut. Davy Doss Baulmokund. Hadjee Hyder Hadjee Ahmud. 

BrijoobullubDoss GoculDoss Benny Persaud Bindabund. Aga Mahomed Nazam Ally Khan. 

Ramshaw Ramnaraiii. Takoor Doss Govind Doss. Shaik Golaum Hussain. 

Llrjoonjee Nathjee. MotoraDossBiijoramunDoss Mcer Mahomed !Mady. 

Hurrykissen Doss. Incharam. Meer Mahomed Sadick. 

Exclusive of the above, there are various Jew, Greek, and others merchants resident at this Presidency. 

A Bank was establishcil in Bengal, and incorporated by charter on the 2d of January, 1809. The capital 
stock amounts to 50,000 rupees, and is divided into 500 shares of 10,000 rupees each; of which shares 100 
belong to Government, and 400 to individuals. All persons in the service of the Cbmpany, and the 
Judges in the several Courts, as well as others, may hold shares in the Bank. Thei^airs are managed by 
nine directors, of whom three ai e nominated by the Government, and six by the Proprietors. % The Bank 
is prohibited from engaging in trade, or any kind of agency, and the business is coniSned as far as possible, 
to discounting negotiable private securities, keeping cash accounts, receiving deposits, and circulating cash 
notes ; and they are at liberty to receive in deposit, and for safe custody, bullion, treasure, jewds, p]ate> 
and other articles of valuer not liable to spoil or waste, on such terms as they may deem reasonable. 
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RATES OF COMMISSION, AGENCY, &c. 

following ore the general rates of agency, commission, and godown rent, agreod upon at a 
meeting of merchants and agents of Calcutta, held on the 9th of October, 1809. 


COMMISSION. 

I. On all sales, purchases, or shipments, except as foUow 5 per cent. 

Bullion, which shall be liable to a commission | per cent. 

Diamonds, and other precious stones, tllito 2 ditto. 


Indigo, pIece«goods, silk, opium, cochineal, spices, coral, 
jewellery, copper, ships, vessels, houses or lands, where 
no advance on them has been made 2[ ditto. 

Goods consigned, and afterwards withdrawn, or sent to outcry, if 
no advance on them has been made, only half commission. 

II. On giving orders for tlie provision of goods 21 (icr cent. 

III. On guaranteeing bills, bonds, or other engagements 21 ditto. 

IV. On the management of estates for others 21 ditto. 

V. On procuring freight 5 ditto. 

VI. On making insurances, or writing orders for insurance j ditto. 

VII. On settling losses, partial or general 1 ditto. 

VIII. On effecting remittances, or purchasing, selling, or negotiating bills oi’ exchange 1 ditto. 

IX. On the recovery of money by law or arbitration 2| ditto. 

X. On collecting house-rent 2} ditto. 

XI. On attending the delivery of contract goods 2 ditto. 

XII. On becoming security for contracts 3 ditto. 

XIII. On ships' disbursements 21 dittOa 

XIV. On obtaining money on respondentia 2 ditto. 

XV. On letters of credit granted 2i dUto. 

XVI. On purchasing, selling, receiving from any of the public offices, lodging in 

ditto, delivering up, or exchanging Government paper, or other secuiities f ditto. 

XVII. On the Dr. or Cr. side of the account; on all items on which a commission 

of 5 per cent, has not been previously charged in the same account, and including 
Government paper subscribed for remittance to Europe, or to a new loan 1 ditto. 


GODOWN RENT. 


Bales of piece-goods and %%-*v 

Ditto cotton, screwed 

Chests of indigo, opium, and wine%%%^.^.^..>vw^^^^ 
Snk, piece-goods, shell-lac, and gums 
Pipes of wine, or spirit8.^«%v^*<»v^v«*^%««^«%v.^ 
Saltpetre, sugar, rice, &c. in bags«%w%««wM.«v«^ 
Other articles, proportionately to bulk and value, 




H. A. p. 

^w.w«v%per month each 0 8 0 
ditto 0 4 0 
ditto 0 8 0 
ditto 0 8 0 
ditto 10 0 
ditto 0 2 0 


There are several established commission warehouses and public auctions at Calcutta. The com* 
mission charged on the transacting business, is generally 10 per cent, including servanU' wages, expeoces of 
advertisements, &c. 

Z2 
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INSURANCE COMPANIES. 


There are ten Insurance Companies established at Calcutta. The nature of the insurances undwtaken 
by them are two-fold : the insuring property shipped for Europe and America, and the insurance of the 
country trade from port to port in India, and from India to China. The following are the titles of the 
Companies, their secretaries, agents, &c. 


Calcutta Insurance Office Fairlie, Fergusson, and Co. Secretaries. 

Calcutta Insurance Company James M‘Taggart, Secretary. 

India Insurance Company Hogue, Davidson, and Co. Agents. 

Phoenix Insurance Company va, James Scott and Co. Agents. 

Asiatic Insurance Company Alexanders and Co. Agents. 

Hindustan Insurance Company .^^v^^^v^w^wJoseph Baretto and Co. Agents. 

Ganges Insurance Office Camphell^ A.gent. 

Hope Insurance Company Mackintosh, Fullon, and M^Clintock, Agents. 

Calcutta Life Iiisuiaiice Cuiiipaiiy«a.www.^.^««^Fairlie, Fergusson, and Co. Agents. 

Canton Insurance Company v«a^w^vM^v%va^%%v%Palmer and Co. Agents. 

The amount of insurance effected by the whole of those offices on goods shipped for London cannot be 
ascertained; but it appears that the Calcutta Insurance Office insured, from its establishment in 1798 to 
the spring of 1809, to Europe jE* 2,41 1,157, the whole of which, in case of loss, was payable by their 
agents in London, being on an average about ^^220,000 per annum. 

The following account of the losses by capture of ships and vessels, accounted for, and paid by the 
different Insurance Companies in Calcutta, from 1798 to the 1st of October, 1807, is extracted from a me- 
morial addressed by the merchants, agents, ship-owners, and underwriters at Calcutta, to the Lords Com- 
missioners of the Admiralty, on the subject of the losses sustained by capture in the Indian seas. 

Calcutta Insurance Office Rupees 37,46,939 

India Insurance Company 23,97,858 

Phoenix Insurance Company 20,50,456 

Calcutta Insurance Company«^^a^«ww%w«%%«^%%*^v«w%^^-%va-wawv^ 21,20,125 
Asiatic Insurance Company 17,15,041 
Hindostan Insurance Company 9,50,183 

Ganges Insurance Company 7,36,520 

Sicca Rupees 137,17,122 


making, at the exchange of 2s 6d. sterling per rupeew%%^%^^ 




To which are added, losses by capture paid by private underwriters, and the Insu- 
ranee Companies at Bombay and Madras, estimated at 30,000,000 rupees, 


714,650 Ss. Od. 


which, at the exchange of 2s. 6d. each, 


Forming a total of. 




375,000 0 0 
^7o89,640 5 0 


By another statement in the same memorial, it appears that the losses sustained by the Calcutta Insu- 
rance Companies in two months alone of the year 1807, by the capture of twenty ships or v^sels in the 
Bay of Bengal, during the months of September and October, amounted to upwards of ^300,000 sterling. 

The amount of property insured at the above offices; the premiums received; the losses by sea risks; 
or an account of profit or loss arising from the business during the above period, are not stated. 
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MERCHANT SHIPPING. 

The following is a list of the merchant ships belonging to Uie port of Calcutta in Januaiy, 181 1, with 
their tonnage, the places where built, and to whom belonging. 


NAMES. 

TONS. 

WHERE HUILT, 

TO WHOM BELONGING. 

Ann 

^ 700 

Calcuttax%*%*^%«x«v»x« 

Fail-lie, Fergusson, and Co. 

Aurora 

500 

f/alcuttaxxxx.xxxv’xxxxxx 

Fairlie, Fergusson, and Co. 

Anne 

450 

Denmark 

James ^I^Carthy. 

Auspicious * 

450 

England 

Hugh Atkins Reid. 

A>nn 

400 

P egu^%»»»%»v>»xx»»vx%x 

John Gilmore and Co. 

Admiral Drury 

300 

P egUxx W».xx%%%%xv% vxxx 

King and Luck# 

Baring 

600 

^^alcu ttaxxxx%xxx^xxxv% 

Palmer and Co. 

Bheemoolah 

520 

Calcutta%xvfc%.%%v»».x%»% 

jEdward Brightman. 

Borneo 

400 

P egUx«xxxxxx%«%xv% vxvx 

Benjamin Fergusson. 

Bussorah Packet v%v«^wwv«v% 

300 

egU xvxxxxx vxvx 

John Clements. 

Cornwall 

795 

Calcutta..x*xv««%x«vx«« 

Hogue, Davidson, and Co. 

Coromandel 

500 

Chittagong 

Hogue, Davidson, and Co. 

Ceres 

550 

Denmark 

Johannes Sarkies and Co. 

Charlotte 

320 


Shaik Gullum Hossain. 

Elizabeth 

600 

England 

William Richardson. 

Elephant 

600 

Brazils .^xx.x.x^axxxx 

Hogue, Davidson, and Co. 


440 


Fairlie, Fergusson, and Co. 

Eliza 

408 

C^cuttaZZIZZ 

Robert Babcock. 

Fort WilUamw...^wM%^vv«w. 

1,100 

Calcuttavxxxxxxaxxxxxx 

Fairlie, Ferirusson, and Co. 

Fairlie 

680 


Fairlie, Fergusson, and Co. 

General W ellesley.v%»v>v»w.^ 

410 

Cfllpiitta. I-. 

Hugh Atkins Reid. 

Hope 

565 

Calcutta«wxxxxxxvvxv« 

Edward Brightman. 

JElarriet 

480 

PegUx%v«v%«%x«v«xwxw 

Hector Cochrane. 

Helen »■%%<»%%»% 

360 

Chittagong 

Johannes Sarkies and Co. 

TTiinti»r ^ * 

300 

Java xxxxxxxxxxxx^xxxxx 

Campbells and Hook. 



John Palmer 

860 

C alcu tta«%*^«%*^%xx%xx 

Hugh Atkins Reid. 

J essy % 

380 

PegUx%%^%^%%x»x%%xvxx% 

Matthew Smith. 


450 

PegULXLnmn-nmnn-i 

Allan M^Askill. 

jLscsaA T A/caa aw w 

- - - 

“KA/ 

800 

Calcutta - 

Hogue, Davidson, and Co. 

Momington 

OVA/ 

800 

Calcutta»%»»**»%%^ 

Fairlie, Fergusson, and Co. 

Marchioness Wellesley *%«««% 

530 

Calcuttax»»%%»%%»x<^*^ 

David Hunter. 


500 

PegUxxxxxvi-i^->nxn-t-.-.n-. 

Fairlie, Fergusson, and Co. 

^ 

mviiwUi %>%%■%%>% 

Hffftrian 

350 

X ^5 w Lxxxxiaaaaxaxxxm-i 

Calcuttavxwwt^v^^*^ 

Alexander and Co. 

Providence 

620 

Calcuttavx^^xxxxxxxxx^ ! 

Hugh Atkins Reid. 

Portsea 

320 

Calcutta»%%<%%<»*<v»v»**^ ] 

Hoffue, Davidson, and Co. 

Resource 

400 

CalcuttSxxx J 

Fairlie, Fergusson, and Co. 

Sir William Burroughs^.^ 

600 

Calcutta^-x^^! 

Shaik Gullum Hossain. 

n^morKnil^A ^ 

I 800 

Calcutta L . L t L^nxxxtx 

Fairlie, Fergusson, and Co. 


1 CTl/w 

1 350 

Chittagong 

Palmer and Co. 


exclusive of numerous vessels under 300 tons each, forming in the whole 77 vessels, of 10327 tons; of 
which several have proceeded to Europe. 
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Bengal was formerly under the necessity of prosecuting her maritime trade on ships built in foreign 
ports. Before these provinces fell under the dominion of Great Britain, the natives never attempted 
marine expeditions; and piior to 1780, no effort was made by Kuropeans to construct ships in Bengal for 
the purpose of commerce. 1\vo small snows, the Minerva and Amazon, were indeed built at Calcutta 
for the (Company previous to this period ; but it does not appear that this example operated as an iueentivc 
to others. The country trade of Bengal was then su)>plied with .shipping from the ports of Surat, Bombay, 
Dumaun, Pegu, and by occasional juirehases of Foreign Europe ships ; and if any considerable repairs 
were wanted, the ships were obliged to proceed to those ports to have them effected. The lute Colonel 
Watson was the first person who ev(*r built a ship of force or burthen in the River Ilughley. In the year 
17S1 he luimched th(‘ Nonsuch, of about .500 tons Imrthen, capable of mounting guns, and constructed 
both for war and commerce. This ship is now in existence, and is a proof not only of good workman- 
.ship, hut of* the durability of her materials, as she is still reckoned in tlie first class of country ships, 
and occasionally emjdoyed as a eruizer for the protection of trade, by the Bengal Government. 

A very calamitous event gave rise to ship-building in Bengal — the famine produced in the Carnatic 
by llyder Ally’s invasion in 1780. TIu? extraordinary and pressing demand thereby created for tonnage, 
i*or the transportation of* grain, and supplies of troops and stores to the British settlements on the Coast of 
( ^iromandel, raised the price of freight to siutli an enormous lieight, as roused the attention of almost every 
person in the remotest degree connected with commerce, to share in tliis profitable traffic. Ships not being 
procurable from other (juarlers in any proportion to the demand, individuals then began to turn their 
attention to the construction of sliips in Bengal; and this noble and useful art has been ever since pursued 
with so much vigour, that instead of depending on other countries, as formerly, for the means of conveying 
her produce to foreign ports, Bengal now supplies not only slapping for her own commerce, but for 
sale to foreigners; and sbip-building lias become a very considerable branch of home manufactures. 

The first aUem|)ts, except those already mentioned, were made In the Sunderbunds, at Chittagong, 
nd Sylhet. But the vessels then built at tliese places being hastily run up on the spur of the occasion, 
cornjioscd of green timber and bad nial(‘rials, and nnskilfiilly constructed, fell cpiickly to decay, and for 
many years created a strong prejudice against Bengal ships. Ship-buiJdingis now almost entirely confined to 
Calcutta, where ships are at present built of all burdens, ecpial, in point of construction, workmanship, and 
dnrahillty, to any class of mercliant ships in Europe, and superior to most. The progress and exb'iit of 
tins vrjy im])ortaMt niamil*acture will be seen from the following account of vessels built in Bengal from 
the commeneement of the year 1781 to 1802. 

88 ships and 39 snows built at Calcutta, and on the River Ilughley, whose tonnage was 2 1,580 tons. 

18 54- Chittagong, Sylhet, Raekergunge, and other placcs^.,,^*,. 1 1<,500 ditto. 

rorming a total of 39,080 tons, the value of which, when equipped for sea, is estimated at 51,01,000 
Sicca rupees. The direct advantages which Bengal has derived from the introduction of ship-building, 
may hv estimated from a consideration only of the builders’ profits and the workmen's wages ; these 
amount to about two-fifths of the whole value, which on the above, is 20,11,600 Sicca rupees. 

The decrease of English oak has been long a subject of very serious consideration to the Britisli 
legislature, and many expedients have been suggested to guard the nation against the alarming con- 
seipieiices that would attend a scarcity of this essential article, on which the commerce and strength of 
Cjieat Ri itaiii so materially depend. In 1771 a Committee was appointed to consider the state of tlie 
timber fit for the supply of II is Majesty’s navy; and in their report made to the House of Commons, May 6, 
1771, i^iey state, “ That there was a great scaicity of timber for ship-building in England; and that for 
the belter supply of limber and plank for the use of the navy, it had been found ncccssaiy to apply to 
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/oreign countries; that the timber cluetly imported, was of a large, scantling, compass timber for knees, 
and other purposes; and that, from the information they have received, they ai*e oi' opinion tliat tliere 
is not a sufficient quantity of timber in England to be purchased at any price; that the cause of the 
scarcity is occasioned partly by building such a large number of East India shij»s, poi Uy by the general 
increase of shipping, and in a considerable degree by the augmentation of the King's ships, in their 
number, their size, and their scantlings; that there has been a great increase of shipping in general, 
but the increase lias particularly been in the East India Company's sliips, wliieh from 30 sail, their 
fluniber 30 years ago, are now 90 sail; one of which ships of 800 tons would take the same scantling as 
a ship of war of 50 or 60 guns; that within tliese twenty years, the East India Company have greatly 
increased the tonnage of their ships, for that in 1751 tlicy were limited to GOO tons; in 1758 there was 
a regulation that the shijis they would employ, should be lOG feet keel, and '13 leet broad; and by 
another regulation in 1770, their sliips are to be 110 feet keel, and 35 or 3G feet broad, and that nil tlie 
planking of their bottoms slioultl be four inch; that by the latest contiacts tliey run iVoni WK) to 
1(M)0 tons, wliieh interfere witli sliips of war from 50 to 74- guns; which is hecuine so alarming, that it makes 
the Navy Board uneasy, and apprehensive that the diflicully of getting timber will be still greater; liiut in 
coiiseijucnoe of tliis increase in the size of the East India ships, the price of timber is principally atVected 
at Deptford, Woolwicli, and Chatham, the East India ships being built in that neigbbourliood." 

In 17 in consequence of the above report, an Act was passed, entitled “ An Act for the more 
etrecluully seeming a quantity of oak timber for tlie use of the Itoyal Navy;" the priaimble ot winch says, 
Whereas the tonnage of the ships employed, and of those which are now building, in onler to b(‘ em- 
ployed in the service of the United Company of Merdmiits ot England trading to the I'iUst Indies, doth 
greatly exceed the tonnage of shipping requisite to carry on the trade ol the saiii Company; and whereas 
the building any more ships for their service, until those which are now' employed, or buihling, to be em- 
ployed as albresaid, shall be reduced in tonnage to the (piantity re(|uisite tor carrying on the said trade, 
w'ill occasion an unnecessary consumption of oak-timiKT fit lor building large ships, for remedy whereof, 
and for the more efl’ectually securing a quantity of oak-timber of a proper growth for the use ol the Royal 
Navy, be it enacted, ki:, 1'hat “ after the 18th of March, 177^2, tlie Company are not to build any new 
ships, those now building excepted, until the tonnage of all tin* ships employed in the sei viee, he reduced to 
45,000 tons. — 'flir f Company not to elmrler or hire sliips, iinless l>uilt before the ISth ol March, IT<2. 

Tliat nothing herein before contained, shall he d<*cmcd, or construed to extend, to prohibit the said 

Company from building, contracting for, or liiring from time to time, during tlie continuaiue of this Act, 
any ship or ships whatsoever, in India, or in any of His Majesty’s ('olonies in America, for tin ir um- or 
service; or from building, contracting for, or hiring within this kingdom, during the continuance of ihi.s 
Act, any ship or ships not exceeding six in number in the whole, nor in burden 3IM) tons respectively, 
to he employed as packets or advice boats, in the said United Comj)any’s s<*i vie<!; and that iill sudi last- 
mentioned ships which shall he built in India, or in any of His Majesty’s Uulonies in America, shall lie, to 
all intents and purposes, considered and deemed to he Brilish-huilt shijis, any law, usage, or custom to the 
contrary notw ithstanding.” ^ 

Some years after that period, the apprehension of the ajipro^iing scarcity of ship-tirnher, in con- 
sequence of the rapidly increasing number of sliipf* built for the navy, and lor purposes ol commerce, 
became still greater, and a commission was issued, appointing a committee to enquire into the state ol 
the woods and forests, and report upon the same. Aller full invcNtigation, these commissioners confirmed 
the public alann by their report, from w hich the following is an extract.— “ On the wliole, w<‘ shall ii »t 
he thought to go lieyond what is warranted by the information before us, when we form this c(»nclu- 
sion, that if the prosperity of this country shall continue, the con^umption of oak-timhc r for its internal 
purposes, and for the shipping necessary for the whole of our trade, including that oi the hast India 
Company, will at no \ery distant period furnish an ample demand for all that can he expect<*(l to he pro- 
duced on the private property of this kingdom; and that such is the present state of growing timber, and 
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the prospect of future supply, that this country will, in oil probability, experience a fatal want of great 
oak-timber, and become dependent on other powers for the means of supporting her navy, if care be not 
taken to provide a supply in future, by the improvement and better management of the royal forests, 
and to reduce the consumption of it by the utmost care and frugality 4n the expenditure.'* 

This statement, with other circumstances, induced the East India Company 4o have recourse to some,' 
external aid for a supply of shipping for their commerce. Fortunately their own possessions in the East fur- 
nished them with the necessary supply. They accordingly took into their regulai* service several ships caleu- ^ 
latcd for the China trade, and others as extra ships. They built on their own account two ships in India, 
one of 1200, tlie other of 800 tons ; and gave permission for two large ships of 1200 tons to be built there 
on the bottoms of two of their regular ships; and with a view of ascertaining the capability of Pulo Pinang 
of furnishing sliips of burthen for war or commerce, they ordered a frigate to be built there, and adver- 
tised for tenders for building a ship of 1200 tons for their China trade, which has since been completed. 

The departure bf the Company from the old established system of supplying the shipping for their 
Indian and China trade, though it militated against the interests of numerous classes in London, was 
sanctioned by the late Lord Melville, who, in his speech in the House of Commons, upon the subject of 
employing Indian-built shipping in the commerce between that country and England, on June 12, 180L 
says— The shipping of this country (England) he was certain would not be injured by the measure 
proposed. It was not against the Navigation Act, as that allowed every country to import into 
Great Britain its own produce in its own shipping. Why then should this privilege be withhold from 
India? Was it because it was a province of our mighty empire, and that whatever increases its prosperity, 
serves to add to, and fortify our own ? He was so far from feeling any jealousy with respect to the ad- 
mission of India ships into our ports, that he still hoped to see our dockyards filled with ships of war 
built in that country. Since our commei’ce had increased beyond the means of carrying it on, he, for one, 
could not see the policy of diminishing those means. He had thought long and deliberately upon this sub- 
ject, and was now rivetted to the opinions which he expressed.*’ 

The following account of the cost and outfit of a new ship of 800 tons and 1200 tons respectively, 
for India and China, in the years 1790 and 1810^ will shew the increased price of all articles connected 
with shipping during that period. 


ARTICi/SS OF OUTFIT. 


Ship of 600 tom. 


Ship of 1200 ton,. 


1796. 

1810. 

. 1796. 

1810. 

£ 

£ 

1 ^ 

£ 

14,776 

88,390 

22,803 

2y347 

33,585 

3,ai4 

1,864 

3,122 

i 1,196 
i 3,000 

2,620 

4,068 

1,437 

3,909 

3,990 

5,888 

3,000 

1 1,32a 

2,400 

1,546 

340 

485 

426 

610 

131 

190 

151 

220 

873 

552 

334 

667 

656 

707 

1,040 

1,058 

763 

1,398 

534 

*899 

1,626 

463 

^ 627 

818 

3,139 

4,235 

3,913 , 

5,271 

967 

1,474 

1,019 

1,642 

1,117 

1,586 

1,253 

1,917 

“30,004" 

45,761 

41,785 









buuders 

Amount of Coppering 
])ilto-«««v..««l\fastmaker 
Ditto.«..«^««Ronemaker 
Ditto«^«%%^*%Sailmaker 
l)itto«<.^.^««Blockmaker 
1 )itto....«^v«Boat-builder 
Ditto Cooper 
Ditto««%sv.v.>Kentlcdge 
Ditto^v^v^Gunpowder and Shot 
Ditto%^-^v.v..Ancnors 
Ditto^»%v*^^Provision8 
Ditto%%%%%^%%Boatswain'8, Carpenter’s, 
Cook’s, and Surgeon's stores 
w ner’s, Commander’ 
Disbursements 

Total 


Average per ton.»»< 


^37 10s. £57 6s. J£3i 10s. £53 10s. 
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The following is a Tiew of the piaient state of the law as to the requisitei which constitute a British 
built ship, or a British ship, and what regards the regbtry and certificate of such ships. The leading 
points of this subject depend on the Act of 26th Geo. III. c. 60, entitled “ an Act for the further 
increase and encouragement of shipping and nairigation.^ 

BniTisH-BuiLT Ships.—** A British-built ship is such u has been built in Great Britain or Ireland, 
Guernsey, Jersey, or the Isle of Man, or in some of the colonies, plantations, islands, or territories in 
Asia, Africa, or America, which at the time of building the ship belonged to, or were in the possession 
of His Majesty ; or any ship whatsoever which has been taken and condemned as lawful priie.'* 

Except such British-built ships as shall be rebuilt or repaired in any foreign port or place, to an 
amount exceeding fifteen shillings per ton, unless such repairs shall be proved to have been necessary to 
enable the ship to perform her voyage. 

This rule and exception are contained in the first and second section of the Act. 

British Ships.—** A British ship is such foreign-built ship, as, before May 1, 1766, was wholly 
Britbh owned, or was built or rebuilt on a foreign made keel, or bottom, and since registered. After the 
above described ships are worn out, there will in law be no British ship but such as is Britbh-buih, or 
condemned as prize.'' 

Reoistry and CiRTincATE.- ** Eveiy ship or vessel having a deck, or being of the burden of 16 tons, 
and belonging to a subject in Great Britain or Ireland, Guernsey, Jersey, or the Isle of Man, or any co- 
lony, plantation, bland, or territory to His Majaty belonging, must be regbtered by the person claiming 
property therein, who b to obtain a certificate of such registry in the port to which tlie sliip or vessel pro- 
perly belongs; and the certificate is tg distingubh her under one of these two classes— certificates of Britbh 
plantation registry; or certificates of foreign ships registry for the European trade, British property." 

** No ship b to be permitted to clear out as a Britbh-built, or a British ship, nor to be entitled to the 
privileges of a Britbh-built, or a Britbh ship, unless the owner has obtained a certificate of registry; and any 
ship departing from port without being so regbtered, and obtaining such a certificate, shall be forfeited." 

** All ships not entitled to the privileges of a Britbh-built ship, or a Britbh ship, and all ships not 
registered as aforesaid, are deemed, although they may belong to Britbh subjects, to all intents and pur- 
poses, alien or foreign ships." 

Change of Master.—** As often as the master of a ship is changed, a memorandum thereof b to be 
endorsed on the certificate by the proper officer of the customs." 

Name of Ship.—** The owner b to cause the name by which a ship b regbtered, to be painted in a 
conspicuous part of the stern, and such name b not to be changed." 

Registry anew.— “ If a certificate of jregbtry b lost or mislaid, or if a ship shall be altered in form 
or burden, or from any denomination of vessel to another, by rigging or fitting, she must be registered 
dt ROM, and a new certificate granted." 

Production of Certificate.—** Masters of ships are, on demand, to produce their certificates to 
the principal officer in any port within the King's dominions, or to the British Consul or chief officer in 
any foreign ports." 

Master and Mariners.—** No ship or vessel which is registered, or which b reguued by law to be 
regbtered, as a British ship or vessel, shall be navigated but by a master, and three-fourths at least of the 
mariners, Britbh subjecU." By the Act of 48 Geo. III. c. 64, ** Merchants' ships or vesseb may bo 
navigated by three-fourths foreign seamen, and one-fourth British." 

Under the head of Prince of Wales's Island, will be shewn the expenoe of ship-btiikling at the 
dBerent parts of India, tw. Bombay, Bengal, and Prince of Wales's Island, with some further remarks 
on the iifo|ect of employing Indian-built shipping in the commerce between Great Britain and India. 
Voi.lI. A a 
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COMPANY^ IMPORTS FROM EUROPE. 

An nccount iherring the invoice amount of all goods^ storest and bullion impofted by the East India 
Company into Wgng»l from 1792-3 to 1808-9 induaive; likewiie an account of the nuns received for sdes 
of import goods and stores during the same period; together with the prime cost of goods and stares re- 
on hftnd ftt the end of each respective year# 


1 

1 AMOUNT IMPORTED. | 

Sums received 

lavoice Amount 


Woollen*. 

Goods and Stores. 

Bullion. 

Total. 

(or Sales. 



£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1799-3 

40,418 

108,501 

- 

148,919 

188,836 

34,700 

1793-4 

97;i07 

184,403 

I..— 

911,600 

138,406 

199,875 

1794-5 

48,818 

154,764 

■II ■— 

1 903,609 

188,950 

86308 

1795-6 

54,139 

169,991 



905,137 

56,851 

1796-7 

58,941 

158.641 

— 


178,941 

109,401 

1797-8 

80;779 


■ . 

956,859 

164,183 

43,537 

1798-9 

86;999 

169,198 

101,015 

1 349,449 

917,501 

71,499 

1799-0 

71378 

394,944 

■ ■■■. 

396,816 

803,833 

68,980 

1800-1 

85,687 

998,785 

i 885,375 

539,847 

809336 

104350 

1601-9 

67,408 

390,767 

314,838 

779,407 

854,758 

186,733 

1809-3 

79,936 

334,893 


1,483,608 

845,856 

342,731 

1803-4 

79,986 

197,639 


862,669 

860348 

343,310 

1804-5 

57,903 

390,939 

1,146,639 

1384,067 

865,350 

388,430 

1805-5 

59,494 

9171405 


771300 

890,397 

845,888 

1806-7 

81,976 

364,676 

■■ «.- 

446,559 

868,986 

810,058 

1807-8 

75,830 

335;i33 

800,981 

611,884 

818,041 

817,124 

1806-9 

51,816 

403,599 

— 

455,338 

176,481 

477,881 

*"Total 


4,918,744 


i&,is;r46“ 

3,609,340 



Of the goods imported, the greatest proportion consisted of woollens of the following sorts: 


Broad clotIi,fine& superfine 
Ladies' cloth, ditto. 
Cassimeres, ditto. 

Perpets, fine and ordinary. 


Embossed cloth,fine & coarse. 
Embossed long ells, ditto. 
Welch and other flannels. 
Camblets. 


Broad cloth, double colours. 
Blankets, fine and coarse. 
Shalloons. 

Perpetuanos. 


Of the staple commodities there were imported in the season 1801-9 the under-mentioned quantities : 


Iron «viv. 
Copper 




i?l 5,178 
9,620 
122,665 


Naval and garrison stores 52,350 

Sundries 5,154 


By the above statement it appears that the invoice amount of the goods imported into 
Bengal, including a charge of 10 per cent added to the prime cost, to cover contingent expences, 
such aa freight, insurance, interest of money, &c. in 17 years, 1799-^ to 1808—9 inclusive, was i^’5, 303,983 
That the sum received for goods sold during the above period wasi«%v«uu%wu«*i(P^609,340 
That there remained in the warehouses in 1808-9, at the invoice amount 408,591 

That there were lost in various ships during the 17 years, nbou t >w%w%ww%%w%w%w%w% 988,775 

*’""*"**'"*""* 4!^994f|,699 


iMmdng a deficiency in the 17 years, 1799-3 to 1808-9, or% 


jel,009,987 
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COMPANTS EXPORTS TO EUROPE. 

An account shewing the prime cost of goods exported from Bengal to Europe on account of the 
East India Company, with the commercial charges thereon, from the years 1792"3 to 1808->9 ioduiive. 


Yetn. 

Current RupMi. 


Totil. 


Prime Cost. 

Current Rupees. 

Current Rupees. 

179^ 

114,00,161 

8,01,851 

8,37,354 

129,09,009 

119,81,674 

17934 

111,44,390 

17944 

117,94,760 


127,05,980 

17964 

127,79,994 


137,94,497 

1796-7 

76,72,037 

9,96,161 

86,68,198 

17974 

169,18,769 


171,56,419 

17984 

65,90,404 

9,16,915 

65,07,319 

105,49,755 

17994 

94,47,339 


1600-1 

71^80,665 


83,37,049 

18014 

46,66,602 


56,61,563 

1809-3 

96,61,600 

10,62,377 

107,93,877 

18034 

105,78,916 

10,60,713 

11,44,935 

116,39,699 

1804-6 

79,62,704 

34,66,190 

91,07,639 

16064 

8,89,141 

8,35,691 

43,47,331 

1806-7 

49,66,130 

58,91,891 

18074 

SI 

s * 

8,98,408 

89,69,173 

1808-9 

8,49,958 

8,49,958 


1499,16,389 

169,^,725 

1684,66,114 


The articles of which the Company's exports from Bengal usually consist, are piecogoods, raw silk, 
saltpetre, sugar, and hemp; all of which individuals are permitted to trade in, saltpetre excepted, which 
the Company reserve to themselves. Indigo has occasionally formed a part of the Company’s invest* 
ments* The following is a list of the articles of which the Company’s exports consbted in 1700. 


Piece»goods%%%%%%>%^%^%%%%%v»%%%%»% JP698,740 
Raw silk 1^1,644 

Indigo 137, 1« 


Saltpetre 
Sugar 
Sundries and charges^ 


i?36,456 

134,197 

25,113 


ezdusive of 13,681 tons of rice, laden on their account, the invoice amount of which was 58,419. 

The commercial charges comprise the salaries and allowances of the Board of Trade, with those of the 
aunings or factories where the investments arc provided ; and also the charge of the import warehouse, 
or the departments where the goods exported from England to India are deposited and sold. The Board 
of Trade also superintends the provision and sale of the two important articles of internal trade, which the 
Government of India preserves exclusively for the benefit of the state, viz, salt and opium. This Board has 
likewise the controul over the greatest part of the department of the customs, and it has likewise the 
direction of the marine. 

From the foregoing statements it appears that the value of goods and stores imported into Bengal 

from England by the East IndiaCompany, in the years 1793-3 to 1808-9 inclusive, was^ /5303,983 
Value of goods exported from Bengal to England during the same period, including (he 

commercial charges, was Current Rupees 15,84,66,1 14, which, at 8l. each, ii%****«.« 15,846,611 


Exports exceed the imports 10,543,628 

Treasure imported into Bengal by the East India Company during the same period»%%%>»>%%^^ 4,096,163 

Baknce infavvwr of Bengal in seventeen years ^ 1 4,640,79i 
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RECAPITULATION OF IMPORTS AND EXPORTS. 


The following is an abstract of the merchandise and treasure imported into and exported from Bengal, 
including the East India Company's, in the years 1802 to 1806 inclusive. 




IMPORTS. 


EXPORTS. 

FROM WHENCE. 

Merchandise. 

Treasure. 

Total 

Merchandise. 

Treasure. 

Total. 


Sicca Rupees. 

Sicca Ku{ieef . 

Sicca Rupees. 

Sicca Rupees. 

Sicca Rupees. 

Sicca Rupees. 

Company from London«« 
Individuals from London 
Foreign Europe 

United States of America 
British A8ia»»»»w»i»»%%»»%»v» 
Foreign AiSia 

HI 


336,06,534 

135,40,619 

306,53,868 

94,64,307 

409,06,449 

n 

■ 

333,13,337 

460,13,908 

147,17,709 

303,73,336 

417,58,550 

549,79,315 



iSM, 96,397 


19,47,563 

3310,53,944 


From the preceding accounts of the commerce carried on at this Presidency by the East India Com- 
pany and individuals, in the years 1802 to 1806 inclusive, it appears, 

I. That the value of merchandise imported by the East India Company from London during the 
above period of five years, is about four-fifths that of individuals, nearly four times that of Foreign Europe, 
nearly four times that of the United States of America, and that the amount of treasure imported by them, 
is more by one-half than that of merchandise. 

II. That the value of merchandise imported by individuals from London, during the above period, 
is one-third more than that of the East India Company, five times that of Foreign Europe, five times 
that of the United States of America, and that the amount of treasure imported by them is not onc-fourtb 
that of merchandise. 

III. That the value of merchandise imported by the East India Company and Individuals is above 
eight times that of either Foreign Europe or America, nearly five times that of both Foreign Europe and 
America united, and that the amount of treasure imported from the latter places is about one-fifth more 
than that imported by the East India Company and individuals. 

IV. That the value of merchandise imported into Bengal from the British territories in India, and 
from various other parts of India, under the head of Foreign Asia, which is called the country trade, from 
being carried on in Indian ships, and with Indian capital, is about one-fourth less than that imported by 
the East India Company and individuals, about seven times that of Foreign Europe or the United States 
of America, and that the treasure imported is nearly equal to that of merchandise. 

V. That the value of merchandise exprted by Uie East India Company to London, is about three- 
fourths that of individuals, more than double that of Foreign Europe, and about one-tenth more than that 
of the United States of America. 

VI. That the value of merchandise exported to London by the East India Company and individuals, 
is nearly double that of Foreign Europe, and the United States of America together. 

VII. That the value of merchandise exported to the various parts of the British teiritories in India 
and Foreign Asia, is about one-sixth more than that to London, nearly seven times that to Foreign Europe, 
and three times that to the United States of America, and that it withdraws one thirteenth part of the 
treasure imported from British and Foreign Asia. 
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COMPANY'S IMPORTS INTO ALL PARTS OP INDIA. 

The follomng is an account, shewing the invoice amount of all goods, stores, and bullion, imported 
by the East India Company into their several Presidencies and settlements of Bengal, Madras, Bombay, 
Bencoolen, and Prince of Wales's Island from London, in the years 179S-3 to 1808-9 inclusive ; likewise 
the amount received for sales of im[K)rt goods, and tlie quantity remaining on hand at the end of each year. 



AMOUNT OF IMPORTS. 

Sums received for 

Gondi remaining 

Years. 

Woollens. 

Other Goods. 

Bullion. 

Toial. 

Sales. 

at Prime Cost. 


£. 

£ 

£. 

/. 

£. 

£. 

1792-3 

111,860 

256,971 

10,998 

379,829 

335,955 

158,537 

1793-4 

70,767 

396,277 

10,298 

477,342 

309,372 

s341,628 

1794^ 

169,4.36 

237,163 

- - - 

406, .599 

419,7:14 

197,871 


184,984 

470,111 

- - - - 

. a55,()95 

3fM),151 

188,740 

1796-7 

148,464 

461,870 

20,784 

631,118 

.356,937 

.320,922 

1797-8 

167,271 

463,884 

219,40.5 

850,560 

.565,383 

228,417 

1798-9 

215,734 

416,273 

723,984 

1,355,991 

529,305 

s370,H28 

1799-0 

224,134 

540,738 

121,439 

886,311 

684,468 

280,229 

1800-1 

282,798 

494,002 

583,471 

1,.361,171 

482,477 

341,484 

1801-2 

249,791 

838,509 

439,517 

1,527,807 

412,036 

498,140 

1802-3 

183,932 

849,767 

1,148,271 

2,181,970 

527,292 

67:1,874 

1803-4 

160,863 

513,198 

801, .340 

1,475,401 

638,949 

1,122,268 

1804-5 

162,591 

610, .565 

1,750, .370 

2,523,526 

627,953 


1805-6 

220,618 

568,311 

501,401 

1,280,3:10 

677,998 

935,7.3.3 

1806-7 

262,230 

943,900 


1,196,1:10 

644,211 

797,577 

1807-3 

210,062 

763,602 

200,921 

1,174, .585 

.596,248 

82t),939 

1809-9 

342.272 

660,652 

_ 

1,002,924 

706,.599 

1,004,291 

"ToteT 

3,357,797 9,476,693 

6,532,1{)F' 

19,.306,0H9 

8,904,(568“ 



The woollens suitable to each market are enumerated under the head of ilu! res|)cctivc Presidencies. 
Of the other commodities in which the Company trade, the imports of 1798-9 were 

Naval end garrison store8^>^v>v.v^^%>*v. £196,004 

Pitch, tar, deals, &c 25,240 

Sundries 


Cop^r 

....... X122,700 

24,180 


30,006 


.w...... 6,530 


By a clause in the charter granted to the East India Company by King WiUiam, and by various 
subsequent Acts of Parliament, they are obliged to export goods of the produce or manufacture of Great 
Britain to a specific amount. Woollens ore the only articles the Company reserve to themselves, which, 
with metals, and naval and garrison stores, form the whole of their exports from England. By the foregoing 
statement it appears that woollens constitute one-thitd of the whole amount of goods imported into al 
their Presidencies ; and the markets have occasionally been so glutted with them, that they have remained 
years in the warehouses before an opportunity offered of disposing of them. 

From the foregoing statement it appears that the invoice amount of goods and stores exported 
from England to India in the years 1792-3 to 1909-9, including a charge of 10 per cent, 
to cover contingent expences, such as freight, insurance, interest of money, kc. w8Sv««.^I2,934,490 
That the amount received for goods sold at the Presidencies, was i’8,904,068 

There remamed in the Company's warehouses unsold, at the end of 1809-9-«-. 1,004,291 

There was lost by capture or shipwreck during the same period 335,993 

The above amount includes the consignments to Bencoolen and Pulo Pinongv^ ^ 

i'2,131,931 


Balance to be accounted for 
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There is great difficulty in making up a correct statementi from the impracticability of ascertaining 
with precision the final disposal of military and marine stores, which have formed a very material part of 
the exports of the East India Company to India. On the arrival of the consignments from England, the 
cargoes of the ships are distributed to the departments to which they respectively belong ; the goods for 
use and sale to the commercial, and the stores to the military or marine departments. An account of the 
sums received at the different Presidencies for sales of import goods and stores has been annually presented 
to Parliament. In this account is comprised with the sales, the expenditure of the stores, in so far as the 
amount of such expenditure has been included in the charges at the several Presidencies. A portion ot the 
stores, consisting of guns for the garrison, and arms and accoutrements, falls into the dead stock, and a 
portion falls into the quick stock ; but from being blended with the stores purchased in the country, and not 
distinguished in the accounts, it is not practicable to make the separation which is desirable, otherwise 
than by some general estimate. With respect to stores expended upon service, great allowance should be 
made for the deficiency of accurate statements, when the political state of India, and the extensive warfare 
within the period in contemplation are considered. 

It appears that the value of stores at the different Presidencies, commonly called quick stock, was 
increased, since the year 1792-3 to 1808-9, .P951,519; what proportion of these stores is European, cannot 
be ascertained ; assuming two-thirds to be of this description, gives ^^834,346 accordingly. The short 
deliveries, and damages, whicli are chargeable to the owners of the ships on which the consignments are 
made, are deducted from the freight on settling the ships' accounts in England, subject to an additional 
charge of 30 per cent, on the invoice amount, agreeably to the terms of the charter parties. This may be 
estimated at 5 per cent, which, on the amount of goods shipped, is ^641,725 ; these two sums deducted 
from the above balance, leaves ^£*885, 860 still unaccounted for. Of this a considerable part would certainly 
be found in the dead stock, and some in the consignments made to Bcncoolcii and Prince of Wales s Island; 
and a large allowance should be made for damage and waste of the large stock of goods on hand : but the 
remainder must be left to conjecture, and is supposed to have been expended on service without being 
dbtinctly accounted for, or consigned from one Presidency to another, and not included in the amount sold. 

The Act of 1793 requiring the Company to furnish individuals with whatever tonnage they required, 
gave those who were anxious to embark in the trade to the East Indies, an opportunity of so doing, 
and it was expected that, by opening the trade outward, the British manufacturers would have imq|||^te 
access to the Indian markets, without seeking it through intermediate channeb, and that large consigtuoppmts 
of goods would constantly be made to India on their own immediate accounts, under the idea of obtaining 
the merchant’s as well as the manufacturer’s profit ; but it appears that the manufacturers declined giving 
up the solid advantages they had so long enjoyed, of supplying the Company, and the commanders and 
officers of their shipping, for the chance of a distant and precarious market. It, however, enabled the 
merchants of India to make their indents direct to theb agents in London, instead of receiving their 
supplies, as usual, through the private trade of the commanders and officers ; and though the amount of 
the tonnage required in England in 12 years, 17934 to 1804^, was only 6652 tons, yet the goods 
imported thereon, and on such country ships as were occasionaDy laden from India, and permitted to 
return with European commodities, which since 1800 has seldom occurred, occasioned a material depression 
in the markets of India, and the forcing the goods to sale has been a great detriment to the Company, 
by the anticipation of their regular and periodical sales of metab and woollens. 

By reference to the foregoing statement it will be seen, that the value of goods r em a inin g on hand 
between 1803-4 and 1808-9 was to an amount veiy far exceeding tiiat of the antecedent years, between 
1792-3 and 18034, and what remained of the import goods on the 30th of April, 1809, was ^1,004,291 ; 
from which it appears evident that the Indian markets have been supplied to the utmost extent of their 
demand by the Company and the private trade of the commanders and officers of their ships, exclusive of 
the consignments made by private traders. 
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COBIPANTS EXPORTS FROM ALL PARTS OF INDIA. 

Mowing is a statement of the prime cost of goods ship|)ed from all parts of India on account of the 
East India Company, in the years 1793-4 to 1809-10 ; the customs thereon ; the freight and demurrage : 
the chaiges of merchandise, calculated at the rate of 5 per cent, on the sale amount ; the total of prime 
cost and chatges; the sale amount of goods ; and the profit arising from the trade in each year during 
the same period. 



Prime Co!st» 


Freight and 

Charges of 

Total Cost and 

Amount Sales 

Profit on the 

Years. 

including Charges 


Uemurnfe. 

Merchandtie. 

Charges. 


Tiado. 


£ 

£ 

£ 

t 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1793-4 

1,220,106 

.584,792 

289,563 

117,257 

2,211,718 

2,345,151 

133,433 

1794-5 

1,288,059 

571,074 


130,571 

2,280^77 

2,611,522 

331,145 

1795-6 

1,821,512 

744^569 

581,214 

177,164 

3,324>459 

3,543,230 

218,777 

1796-7 

1,708,379 

866, m 

556,669 

169,777 

3,291.029 

.3,395,564 

104,535 

1797*^ 

1,025,204 


422,644 

104,873 

1,9.37,163 

2,()97,4<i8 

16(),30s5 

1798-9 

2,019,965 

1,154,876 

777,903 

233,169 

4,185,213 

4.663, .S90 

478,177 

1799-0 

i,66d,m 

429,312 

651,173 

178,234 

2,924,408 

3,564,694 

640,286 

1809-1 

2,01.‘),975 

201,817 

837,493 

198,940 

3,252,155 

3,978,800 

72(),045 

1801-2 

1,425,109 

140,402 

451,921) 

164,344 

2,171,834 

3,086,H3 

91.5,100 

1802-3 

1,133,526 

71,337 

499,900 

114,463 

1,81!),226 

2,316,384 

497,158 

1803-4 

1,187,707 

71,460 

549,376 

111,820 

1,920,;J63 

2,236,396 

316,033 

1804-5 

1,089,400 

68,268 

.371,355 

97,651 

1,62.5,674 

1,953,026 

327,352 

1805-0 

1,335,860 

70,966 

532,023 

112,622 

2,051,471 

2,254,809 

203,428 

180(i-7 

986,310 

47,471 

443,258 

73,604 

1,550,643 

1,472,074 

a t 78,569 

1807-8 

887,119 

36,048 

542,117 

65,510 

1,530,794 

], 310, 216 

^ ) 220,579 

1808-9 

1,013,740 

57,189 



1,.576.886 

1,7.57,754 

M80,808 

1809-10 

1,240,315 

63,727 


112,708 

1,925,727 

2,254,164 

328,437 

TotaF 

23,060,334 1 5^53,954 

8,724,2^ 

2,2W,^ 

19;579,140 

44,841,680 

~5,262,54ir 


By the above statement it appears that, after the year 1799-9, the customs paid upon tlie goods 
imported, amounted to much less than in former years. Previous to that period, the whole of the customs 
duty, whether on goods exported, or for home consumption, was paid by the Company, and the greater 
part of tlie duty on goods exjwrted, was drawn back by the merchant; consequently the whole amount of 
the duty paid by the Company, was included in the sale value. In tlie year 1799 an Act was passed, 
allowing East India goods to be warehoused, subject to the payment of a comparatively small rate of duty. 
No further duty is payable on goods exported, and the home consumption duties are paid by the pur- 
chasers. The sale value, therefore, since 1799-9 included only Uie amount of the warehousing duty. The 
sum inserted in the column of customs, is not the entire revenue derived from the Company's ti^e with 
India, the greatest part being pidd by the purchasers, on clearing the goods for home consumption. 

The commercial charges which are included in the above account of prime cost, amounted during the 
above period to jP2,916,279. The greater part of these charges arise from the maintenance of various 
subordinate factories and aurungs which have been establuhed for the proven of the Company s invest- 
ments. These subordinate factories, with their dependencies, were, generally qieaking, erwted by the Com. 
pany in the early period of their establishment in India, when the cost of such buildings was cheaper 
than it has since become, and the profits on the Indian trade grater. They were made suffiriently 
substantial and spacious to be a security for the property contained in them, and a comforUble residenro 
for the European servants of the Company. These places became the first seaU of the manufactures of 
the countiy; for the Company, in consequence of being a permanent body, gave employment to the 
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manufacturers all the year round, and from year to year ; by which means workmen continued attached to- 
them from father to son, and from this continuity, as well as from the taste of Europe for finer fabrics 
than were in general used by the natives, the best standard of qualities was established and upheld by those 
factors. In consequence also of this system of permanency, the Company did not, upon every change of 
taste in Europe, immediately discontinue employing the workmen of a particular article which had fallen 
a little out of fashion, because these workmen could not turn themselves easily to another line ; and since 
the Company have possessed territory, it has also been generally found expedient to uphold as much as 
possible the provision of the Company^'s investments, because a failure in the usual advances for it was 
found to effect the revenues, most of the manufacturers being also occupiers of land. 

The amount of these charges, including the salaries of the European agents at the subordinate factories, 
has been reckoned in Bengal about 7 or 8 per cent, on the homeward investment. The Boards of Trade, and 
the officers immediately under them, at the different Presidencies, whose establishments are included in the 
commercial charges, transact Other business besides those of the homeward investment. The investments 
from Europe are also managed by those Boards ; besides which, the Bengal Board of Trade manages the 
branches of salt and opium, and superintends the departments of marine and customs. 

The freight and demurrage charged upon the sales, comprehend the whole amount paid both for the 
outward and homeward cargoes ; ihe charges are by estimate, being 5 per cent, on the gross amount of 
sales, and which may he considered as a set-off* against the Company's general expences. 

From the foregoing statement it appears that the amount of goods and stores imported into 
the different Presidencies in India from England, in the years 1792-B to 1808-9 
inclu si V c, £ 1 2,834,490 

The prime cost of goods exported from India to England during the same period, was 23,060,334 

The exports from India exceeded the imports 10,225,844 

Treasure imported into India from England during the same period 6,532, 1!)9 

Balance in favour of India in seventeen years i»16,7.58,04v3 

being on an average, i?985,767 per annum. 

It also appears that the prime cost of goods imported into England, including commercial 

charges, from the British settlements in India in 17 years, 1792-3 to 1808-9 inclusive, was -F23,060,334 
'Uhat the above goods sold at the Coni pay’s sales in London foi 44,841,680 

The sale amount exceeded the prime cost during that period, the sum of 21,781,34fi 

which inay be considered as clear profit to the nation, being thus appropriated, viz. 

Customs paid from the Company’s treasury on the goods^ i'5,553,954 

Freight and demurrage estimated to have been paid on them 8,724,258 

Charges in England, estimated at 5 per cent, on the sale amounU««%«^%%«^v 2,240,594 

Balance accruing to the Company, after paying the above costs and*charges 5,262,540 
Exclusive of the heavy losses which occurred in the Company’s shipping on the homeward bound voyage, 
the prime cost of the cargoes of ships lost and taken during the same period, amounted to ^1,027,209. 

The articles which composed the foregoing amount of sales, jP 44, 84 1,680, were as follow:-— 
Piece-goods i’26, 171,125 11 Alkali £3,6SB 

Organzine silk 228,727 II Spices 1,974,099 

Pepper 3,322,835 | Sugar, indigo, &c 5,031,516 

Saltpetre 3,060,956 I CoiTee 113,617 

The remainder, .£’-t,935,22P, consisted of raw silk, the account of which is blended with that of China. 
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RECAriTULATIOX OP THE COMMERCE OF THE BRITISH SETTLEMENTS, 

The following is an abstract of the merchandise and treasure imported into, and exporteil from, the 
British settlemoiits, including the East India Company's, in the years \S02 to 18()G inclusive. 



IMPORTS. 

I K,\ PORTS. 

FROM WIIF.NCE. 

Mi'Khaiulisi*. j TnMMm?. 

ToUil 

, Morchaiulisc. 

TtCilSlMC, 

Touil. 


Sic’vu UDitn'", 

Sirc .1 Uiipi'ts. 

Sicca UujweH. 

' SiciM Rii|ii‘fs. 

Sicca RiipL’cs. 

1 Sn i’a Kihw‘«4. 

Company from Londoiu.. 
Individuals from London 
Foreign luirope 

United States of America' 
British 

Foreign Asia 

:l5G,i7,soTr 

321,GG,2G9 

71,91,937 

49,3G,9().3 

1. '>00,11,922 
7G3,33,h5S 1 

33G,U,0.^<> 

102,7LGS9 

1 53,8.3,3 7G 
313,97,514. 
12G,47,G73 
71I,22,9.jS 

692,5S,85(» 

225, 7. j, 3 1 J 
.■«i].3l,«7 
I«2<i.51l.5!»5 
1*71. 5(1, IK) 

j 4.58,51,1-21 
■ 557,1 l,.5i!» 
i 177,01,518 
1 .337,0.1, ()(H» 
128.5.t(».2:i;» 
1.58.3,1.3,.7S(» 

992 
G,3(K) 
1,54., I7G 1 
177,(>2,,38l 
59,12,312 

Is58,51,l2t 
.557,1.5,571 
177,07,818 
338, .57, 77(1 
1 W2,il2,(il!» 
'l(il2v55,8!»2 

Totals..... Sicca Rupees 

30G2, 887149 

17I4,3I,2GG 

4S(»7,22.(il5 

i39837,!MGi238,(iG,lG|. 

Wi.l(»,84-,11() 


From the above statement it appears that the value of merchandise imported into the British 
settlements from all parts of the world, including the East India Company’s, in five 
years, Sicca Rupees 30t)^3,88,3B> 

That the value of the merchandise exported from the British settlements was 43‘)S, 17,940 

The exports of merchandise exceed the I.3Jo,iif9,A97 

Amount of treasure imported into the British settlements during the saine ptTiod 1 ,7 M 

Amount of treasure exported from ditto 2.3H,G0, IG t 



Balance in favour of the British settlements in five years %% %■ % w% % % Sicca Rupees 2HK),97,G09 

which, at 2s. Gd. per rupee, is ,iC35, 51 2,212 7s. (id. on an average of five years, i?7,102, U2 9s. Gd. pi^r arm. 

It also appears, from the foregoing statements of the commerce oi llie British settlements, 

I. That the mc'rchandise imported by the East India Company in the years 1802 to JSOG inclusive, 
is five times that of all Foreign Europe, and nearly eight times that of the United States of Ann l ica, mid 
that the amount of treasure imported hy them is nearly equal to that of merchandise. 

II. That the merchandise imported by individuals is nearly eipial to that of the East ( 'ompany, 
above four times that of Foreign Europe, and nearly seven times that of the ITnited States of* America, 
and that the amount of treasure imported by them is not one-third that of merchandise. 

III. That tlie merchandise imported from Foreign Europe is about one-ninth part of that imported 
from London, that the treasure imported is about onc-third of tiiat from London, and that the amount 
of treasure is more than double that of mereliandise. 

IV. That the merchandise imported from the United States is about one tliirtcenth of that imimrted 
from London, and about one-half of that imjwrted from Foreign Europe; and that the treasure inqmrted 
from America is nearly seven times that of the merchandise. 

V. That ;he merchandise exported by the East India Company to London, is nearly three times that 
of Foreign Europe, about one-third more than that of America; anil that the merchandise ex|K)rtcd by 
individuals, is about one-fourth more than that of the East India (’ompany. 

VI. That the mereliandise exported by the East India Company and individuals to London, is almiit 
BIX times that of Foreign Europe, three times that of the United States of America, and about double that 
of all parts of Foreign Europe and the United States of America together^ 
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JIEVENUES AND DISIlUllSEMENTS. 


The following is an account of the llcvenues of the East India Company at the Presidency of Bengal; 
likewise of the charges and disbursenients (exclusive of commercial charges); the interest payable on the 
debt due at the Presidency; the surplus revenue; and the amount of the debt in each year, 1792-3 to 
1808-9 inclusive. 


Years. 

Revcfuies. 

Charges. 

Interest on Debt. 

Total of Charges 
and Interest. 

Surplus Revenue. 

Debt, 


£ 

£ 

/ 

/ 

£ 

£ 

1792-3 

.V>J2,761 

3,425,300 

448,.559 

.3,873,859 

1,038,902 

5,057,846 

1793-4 

5,871,945 

3,354,730 

359,424 

3,714,100 

2,157,785 

5,803,928 

1794-5 

5,937,931 

3,464,144 

399,422 

3,86.3,500 

2,074,365 

5,605,872 

179.5-0 

.5,«94,194 

3,636,193 

.350,551 

3,98(i,744 

1,707,450 

5,597,660 

1790-7 

5,703,906 

3,774,319 

352,325 

4,126,644 

1,577,202 

6,200,.394 

171)7-8 

5,782,741 

3,943,110 

408,810 

4,351,920 

1,430,815 

7,673,018 

1798-9 

6,153,615 

3,012,999 

505,9.55 

4,416,954 

1,7.30,001 

8,991,165 

1799-0 

6,41)8,473 

4,137,403 

021,198 

5,058,601 

1,4.39,812 

9,861,146 

1800-1 

6,658,334 

4, 702, 400 

718,500 

5,420,90(i 

1,237,308 

11,57.5,427 

1801-2 

7,127,988 

4,7a3,478 

913,937 

5,647,415 

1,480,573 

12,19:1,080 

1802-3 

8, 380, 087 

4,914,105 

884,753 

5,798,8.58 

2,.581,229 

12,472,324 

1803-1 

8,060,993 

5,354,321 

839,317 

6,193,638 

1,807,3.55 

14,295,085 

1801-5 

9,a36,707 

(i,,508,2(K) 

9.50,091 

7,404,291 

1,872,416 

10, 749,077 

1805-0 

9,542,430 

7,719,944 

1,212,014 

8,931,9.58 

010,472 

18,943,844 

1800-7 

9,160,149 

7,847,004 

1,444,222 

9,291,820 

Der.131,077 

19,970,354 

1807-8 

9,971,695 

<i,371,84.3 

1,389,077 

7,700,920 

2,210,775 

20,050,802 

1808-9 

9,816,458 

0,470,980 

1,421,9.38 

7,898,924 

1,917,534 

20.280,040 


By the above statemeut, it appears that the revenues of this Presidency exceeded the charges in tlic 
17 years, 1792-3 to 1808-9 inclusive, i’27,409,I07, being on an average 1*1,012,300 per annum. 

The following are the particulars of the revenues and disbursements in 1808-9. 


HEVENUKS. 



.£’10,819 

1 ost (iffice 

34,800 

Glide and ceded Provinces .............. 

1,694,131 

r^a 11 

3,851,128 

d udicial 

104,831 


510,509 


1,815,822 

Gpium ........................................ 

594,978 

Stumps ............ V..... ............. ....... 

81,633 

C- oiKjuered 1 lovinces... 

1,111,807 


Bevemies in 16,458 


CHARGES. 

Mint 1?33,955 

Post Office 31,690 

Glide and ceded Provinces 408,320 

Civil charges in general 600,906 

Supreme Couit and Law 40,400 

Ada^^luts, ^c. 54(),5b7 

Military.. 2,990,573 

Marine 75,082 

Buildings and fortifications 34,800 

Revenue ................. .... . .... ......V... 5:^4, 08« 

70j7(i0 

Suit advancer, and charges 40(J,()00 

Opium ditto 100,920 

Stamps 10,642 

Coiiquerwi Provinces 596 ^ 28.5 

Charges in 1808-9 — .-.17,898,924 
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COMPANY'S ASSETS. 


An occount of the assets belonging to the East India Company at the I'resiclenry at Bengal, on the 
30th of iVpril in each year, from 1792-3 to 1808-9 inclusive. 


Years. 

Cash and Bills. 

Stores. 

Debts, including 
advances An Invest. 

Kx[>uit Goods. 

Import Goo<U. | 

Salt, Opium, Uuin, 
(iraiii, and Cattle 

Total. 


£ 

/. 

/ 

/ 

£ 

/ 

i 

1792 

996,093 

427,752 

1,080,366 

278,785 

47,717 

150,489 

2.981, 8(hJ 

1793 

863,194 

463,289 

1,242,831 

314,195 

.34,700 

76,268 

2,994.477 

1794 

716,281 

4sSl,Ul 

1,185,763 

447,4‘ls 

199,275 

62,618 

3.092.516 

179.5 

1,131,108 

475,667 

1,407,556 

34^4,184 

86, .308 

69,(NI2 

3,513,825 

1790 

1,003,852 

44.5,6.58 

1,413,891 

258,478 

1 .56,251 

163,2(K) 

3,341,330 

1797 

641,308 

384,700 

1,678, .581 

870,297 

109,401 

214,417 

.3,902,704 

1798 

754,(K)2 

512,770 

1,599,124 

296,002 

4s3,.537 

252,657 

3,488,092 

1799 

431,895 

584,274 

1,49.5.054 

469,476 

71,499 

220,476 

3,272,674 

1800 

61 1,919 

648,512 

1,622,069 

;163,715 

68,920 

311,4)1 

3,626,566 

1801 

.583,152 

786,114 

l,452,9(i8 

254, (>28 

104,.550 

282,(H)l 

3,463,413 

1802 

667,019 

727,106 

1,531,458 

247,847 

186.731 

281,395 

3, 1)44, .558 

1803 

1,020, ail 

698,852 

1,628,330 

284,o:io 

.342,731 

209,633 

4,184,427 

1804 

1,058,247 

725,670 

1,922,.5'14 

-41.5, .537 

343,310 

271,145 

4,756, 11s3 

1805 

1,122,881 

770,649 

3,337,076 

188,274 

328,430 

j 41H),i)13 

6,148,22.1 

1806 

1,256,489 

667,491 

2,981,.533 

283,219 

245.282 

408,102 

5,842,116 

1807 

1,429,880 

721,569 

3, .300,321 

418,915 

210,0.5‘2 

361.118 

6,441,855 

1808 

3,103,459 

1)46,861 

1,66.5,795 

290,617 

317,124 

.51)9,945 

6,5:13,7% 

1809 

3,2.39,1.33 

691,193 

.3,107,462 

376,466 

40.3,581 

6U),296 

8,518,131 


From the foregoing statement it app(?ars that the debt owing by the Ka.st India Conjpany at 
this Presiderjcy in 1809, amounted U) 

That the amount of assets as jiliove, was at the same jK'riod 

The debts at this Presidency exceed the assets in the sum 1,708,51.5 


The Company are possessed of property to a considerable amount at this Presiilcncy, which, from 
not being considered as immediately available, is not inserted in the above account. I liis properly consists 
of plate, household furniture, guns on the ramparts, arms, ami some descriptions ot imhUiry stores. 
Buildings might also be mentioned ; hut the cost of them is supposed in have been inchid(*<l in the cliarges. 
These several articles, with the doubtful delits of the Company, are carried to an account termed dead 
stock. In many respects the articles so described, are, nevertheless, to U- considered as real properly ; and 
in so far as they have not l)een included in the charges, in like manner wiili llu* huildingi and fortifications, 
can only have been procured by the advance of funds, either in England or India. 

By the Company's accounts drawn up annually, and presented to J^arliament, it ap|)eni s that up to 
March, 1810, the sum expended on Imildings and fortifications for the ai'fjuisition and maintenance ot their 
possessions, and the estimaterl value of other articles of dead stock at this 1 residency, was as follow 

)^^3LMvev^^ 1^5,491,351 

Plate, furniture, plantalion.s, farms, vesse\s, stoes, ^ A\'V 

Forming a total at this Presidency of X’<i,m4<W 

Db2 
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BENGAL GOVERNMENT SECURITIES. 

The public securities of this Government are issued on paper, negotiable to order, and transferrable hj 
endorsement, of the following descriptions, vir. 

Eight nca Cent. Loan. — Opened on April 24th, 1810, and closed the 31st of August following; 
notes issued bearing date September 1st, 1810, Interest payable half yearly, viz, Ist of September and 1st 
of March, at the treasuiy of Fort William, Fort St. George, or Bombay, either in cash, or (provided it 
amounts to a sum of not less than £50 sterling), by bills on the Court of Directors, at an exchange of 2s. 6d. 
per Sicca rupee, and payable at six months after sight. At Fort St. George the interest is paid at the exchange 
of 360 Arcot rupees, or 335,172 Sicca rupees per 100 Star pagodas; and at Bombay, at 108 Bombay 
rupees per 100 Sicca rupees; the holder of the notes at both Presidencies having the option of receiving 
the amount in a draft on Bengal, payable at sight. Principal payable in cash in Bengal only, according 
to the order in which the notes stand on the general register. 

Subscriptions to this loan were received in the outstanding 8 per cent, obligations of the Bengal 
Government at par, and in those of the Governments of Fort St. George and Bombay, on application 
being made at the treasuries of tliose Presidencies respectively, at the rates of exchange above specified. 

Notes of this loan, for any sum not less than 10,000 rupees, may be deposited, on application, in the 
hands of the Sub-Treasurer at either of the three Presidencies ; and the interest accruing on the same, 
will be remitted by biUs on the Court of Directors, agreeably to the instructions of tlie persons making 
the deposit. 

First Six perCent. Loan.-- Opened theSlst of August, 1810, and closed theSlst ofDecember following; 
notes issued bearing date January Ist, 181 1 . Interest at the rate of 6 per cent, per annum, payable on the 1st 
of January and 1st of July. The other conditions of the loan correspond with those of the foregoing, except 
that the interest may be received in bills on the Court of Directors, if it amount only to ^^45 sterling. 
The Gk)vemment are not at liberty to pay off the pnncipal without a previous notice of sixty days, to be 
given by advertisement; and notes to a smaller amount than 12,000 rupees, cannot be deposited fn the hands 
of the Sub-Treasurer. 

Subscriptions were received at par, in the 8 per cent, obligations of the Bengal Government; the certi- 
ficates of the preceding 8 per cent loan, and tlie 6 per cent treasury notes of this Government, provided 
such securities had not been advertised for payment; also in the 8 per cent, obligations of the other Pre- 
sidencies, at those Presidencies respectively, according to the rates of exchange already mentioned ; and at 
Bombay only in cash, at par, or at the rate of 108 Bombay rupees for 100 Sicca rupees. 

Second Six per Cent. Loan. — Opened on the 31st of December, 1810, and continued open; notes 
issued, bearing date June 30th, 1811. Interest payable on the 30th of June, and 31st of December. The 
conditions of this loan differ from those of the preceding only in the bills for interest on the Court 
of Directors being payable twelve months after date ; in the certificates issued from the treasury, bearing 
8 per cent, interest, until the 30th of June; and in the notes not being received by the Sub-Treasurer, in 
deposit, except under certain regulations, hereafter detailed in SectiomVI. 

All 8 per cent Government securities, and also the certificates of the first 6 per cent loan, are received 
in subscription to this loan, on the same terms as to the loan preceding ; but no such securities will be 
received in subscription after the 30th of April. Subscriptions are also received at Fort William and Fort 
St. George, in cash, or Bengal treasury notes, at a premium of 2 per cent, and at Bombay in ca-^h, at par. 

Treasury Notes.— Treasury notes, bearing interest at the rate of 4 per cent, per annum, and payable 
in twelve mouths, or sooner, at the option of Government, have been issued since August 31st, 1810. 
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Government Bills op Exchanob.— Since the 26th of December, 1810, all accepted bills of exchange 
drawn on the Governor-General in Council, are discounted on application at the treasury, at the rate of 
4 per cent per annum. 

Sinking Fund.— •The operations of this fund are suspended so long as the Government securities 
continue to Ijear a premium. At other times the sinking fund committee meet at tlie Accountant-Gencrafs 
office every Monday and Thursday, and receive sealed tenders for the sale of such securities. A sum of 
200,000 rupees was formerly appropriated to the purposes of this fund monthly. 

Treasury Fees.— A fee of one rupee is paid on the renewal of all Government promissory notes, 
when such renewal becomes necessary, in conse<|uence of there being no longer room to execute receijits 
for interest. On the renewal of promissory notes at the application of the proprietor, under any other 
circumstances than those stated in the foregoing clause— 

Note not exceeding 1,000 rupees 1 rupee Note not exceeding 4,000 rupees 4 rupeci 

Ditto 2,000 ditto 2 ditto Ditto exceeding^ 5, (XX) ditto 5 ditto 

Ditto 3,000 ditto 3 ditto f 

On the subdivision of any of the public securities, a fee of live rupees is levied on each note taken out 
by the party applying for the subdivision. 

No fee whatever is levied on the consolidation of such securities. 

For each bill of exchange di*awn on a provincial treasury, a fee is levied in proportion (o the 
amount, according to the same rates as are established above, for the assessment of fees on renewal of 
promissory notes. 

Regulations authorizing the 0§,cers of Government to ojjiciate as Agents in the Management of the 

Government Securities, 

By a proclamation of Government, dated December 31, 1810, the Accountant-General and Sub- 
Treasurer are authorized to net, under the responsibility of the Company, as agents of the public creditor! 
of Government, for the purposes hereinafter specified, viz. 

1. To receive charge of, and grant receipt for, any loan obligation, on application from the proprietor. 

2. To receive the interest as it becomes due on such obligations, and, according to the instructions 
of the proprietor, either to remit the amount to England, in bilb on the Court of Directors, (if the interest 
shall be payable in such bilb), to remit it by drafts on the Treasurers of Fort St. (Jeorge or Bombay, on the 
collectors at any of the stations subordinate to this Presidency, or on the resident at Delhi or Lucknow, 
according to the current rates of exchange ; or to pay the same in cash at the Presidency to any person 
whom the proprietor may appoint. Persons having more than one note in dejmsit, may give separate 
instructions regarding the interest on each note ; but the whole of the interest on eacli note must Iw 
received in the same manner, and at the same time. Wlien the proprietor may wbh to make any change 
in hb instructions, he is required to notify the same one month before the interest falls due. 

3. In the event of the principal becoming payable, to receive the same, and, according to instructions 
of the proprietor, to pay the amount Jo such person as he may appoint, or to reinvest tlie same in any other 
loan which may be open, or in the purchase of other Government securities at the market price. 

4. To subscribe the notes deposited to any loans into which it may be receivable, on the proprietor'! 
instructing them to that effect, even though such notes may not lie in a course of payment. 

5. To receive remittances of any sums, not less than 1,(XX) rupees, in Government bills payable at the 
treasury, and to invest the amount in other securities, according to the instructions of the proprietor. 

6. To invest the interest accruing on papr deposited, on receiving injitructions to that effect. 

7. To indorse over notes deposited, as attorney for the owner, on receiving authority from him so to 
do, to such person as he may direct ; or to sell the same, and pay over the amount, provided that the whole of 
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<*nch note* he paya])U‘ in one sum aiul to oiu* porson. Tlie procoeds of paper so sold, cannot, however, be 
reinvested ; and tin* li es due under these regulations, will be deducted before the amount is paid. 

H. In the event f)f (foverninent granting a remittance of the principal, to remit the same by bills on 
the Com t of Directors, on receiving instructions from the proprietor of the paper to that effect. 

Any person d(*positing (rovernment securities under the above regulations, sliall at all times be at 
liberty to withdraw the same, on payment of such fees as may be due. 

In all cases where the public olKcers above mentioned may be authorized to invest money in Govern- 
ment securities, tiny will invest as nearly as possible the whole amount, but are in no rases to exceed it. 
Such fractional sums as may remain above the amount invested, will Ik* payable on demand at the treasur)-^, 
to lh(‘ order of the pro|)nctor. 

Tin* respoiisihility ofthet ’ompany is strictly confined to the rases above specified, and to transactions con- 
ducted according to the prescribed forms which arc kept at the difi'erent Presidencies, and at the India House. 

The tbllowing are the established rates of commission to l)e jaiid to the Accountant-General and Sul>- 
Treasurer, on the several transactions above s|)ccificd, rtz. 

I. On the receipt, remittance, or investment, .} per cent, on the whole transaction. No commission, 
however, is chargeable on remittance to England of the interest on the notes of any loan prior to the 31st 
of December, ISIO. 

II. On the remittance of the principal, (should that herealler bo granted), four annas per mill. 

Til. On receiving any sum under 10,(X)0 rupees in deposit, a tee of five rupees; if above, ten rupees. 

1\'. On transferring securities to a new loan, on receiving payment of the same, and then subscribing 
the amount to a new loan, one rupee per mill. 

V\ On receiving remittances by bills, and sid).seribing the amount to a loan, ^ per cent. 

VT. On receiving the same, and investing it in Government securities by [)urchase, [ per cent. 

VII. On the .sale of‘ notes, and payment of the amount to order, | ])er cent. 

VIII, On indor.sing notes for any sum under 10, 000 rupees, wlien the sale is not efiected by the 
Accountant-General and Sub-Treasurer, a fee of five rupees; if above 10,0(X) rupees, ten rupees. 

'The above fees or commissions are to be deducted from the first inter(‘st which may bo received after 
.such fees or commission .shall have become due ; and in the event of such deduction being then omitted, 
it cannot afterwards lx* made. 

(iovernment reserves to itsell' the liberty of withdrawing the authority granted by the above 
legiilations to the Accomitant-Iieneral and Sub-'Ficasurer, on giving two years’ notice to that effect; in 
which case, however, any Government .sccuritic.s wliich may have been deposited, shall be kept in safe 
custody at the treasury, until claimed by the proprietor. 

A great part of* the Indian de!)t having been contracted under tlic option to the lender of receiving 
payment first of th(? interest, and finally of the priiici|ml in ICngland, bills were drawn in payment of the 
decennial loans falling due in ISOO and IS 10 to the amount of «(’!:?, 230, 18S, hut the princijial part of tliem 
have been reu(‘wed at a diminished interest, and without the ojitional cause. And there is reason to be- 
lieve that li ss of the debt would have been transferred to England if, when payment was tendered in India, 
all the prineipals bad been there; beeaiise the private agents couhl not exercise the discretion, which prin- 
cipals might have used, of continuing in the Company’s hands, instead of remitting to England the pay- 
ments tendered. The Court of Directors have therefore issued orders calculated to remedy this inconve- 
nience, and to prevent its rceurrenee in 1‘uture, as also to encourage the creditors of the (’ompany, wdio 
have returned, or may return to Europe, to continue their property in the Company’s hands, by making 
the Company's government the agents for the safe custody of their bonds, and the regular transmission of 
the interest to England by bills on the Court of Directors. Though the transfer of a part of the Indian 
debt occasions a severe pressure on the finances at home, it improves the Company’s affairs, as it produces 
an immediate reduction of interest of from 3 to 5 percent. 
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REVENUES AND DISBURSEMENTS IN ALL PARTS OP INDIA. 


The following is an account of the Company’s rerenucs in all parts of India; likewise of the cliargcs 
and disbursements, (exclusive of commercial chaigcs); the inten-st payable on the debt ; tlie surplus revenue, 
or surplus charge in cacli year; .and the amount of tlie Indian debt in each year, 1 ill'i-'l to ISOS-'J inclusive. 


Years, 

kcvtMHK’S. 

Chargfs. 

Iniercsl on Debt. 

Touilofcharges 
anti Intfiesi. 

.'Nurpliis 

RcVt'IUK’. 

Stirpliis 

Chaigf’.. 

Amount ol' I)tl)|. 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1792-3 

8,225,028 

0,304,307 

0.30,220 

7,(K)7,0.50 

1,2 IS, .578 

_ 

7,971,00.5 

1793-4 

8,270,770 

0,000,924 

.520,20.5 

0,0.33,9.51 

1,042,81!) 

— 

7..30.5.2.57 

1 794-5 

8,(f20,193 

0,083, .507 

4x8 WO 1 

0,(i29,.8,S8 

1„3<)0,.30,5 

— 

0 , 79 s,!), 32 

179s5-l) 

7,800, 0!)|. 

0,474,247 

4IK7.50 

0,99.3,1.51 

872,911 

— 

7,1.3.5,882 

1790-7 

8,010,171 

7,081,191 

t20,8|.7 

7,00!), 228 

10(i,!)4) 

— 

9,112,73.3 

J797-H 

8,0,59,880 

7,411.401 

00.3,920 

8, 17s, 020 

— 

118,740 

lo,sso„5ss 

1798-1) 

8,0.52,0.3.3 

8,417,813 

721, .5.50 

!),20O,()3I 

— 

ti07,9!)H 

12..5S 1,300 

1799-0 

!),730,072 

8,998,1,54 

!).i7,2.30 

IO,I20,?.5.3 

— 

.3!)0,081 

1.3, 9!)!), 130 

ISOO-l 

10,48,5,0.59 

10, 405, .501 

1,002,081. 

II. 021, .5 10 

— 

1,1.39,451 

10,010,143 

lSOI-2 

12,10.3,.589 

11,02.3,4.52 

1,, 380, 59.3 

12,0.51,20.5 

— 

187,070 

18, 40.3, SM) 

lS02^‘j 

l,3,l(i4,.5.37 

10,90.5,427 

1,301,15.3 

I2v52.3,728 

910,809 

— 

19, .572, 2.5.3 

180.3-4 

13, 271, .385 

1.3,(K)1,083 

l,394,3t2 

11,099,1^)1 

— 

1.128,070 

22,121,182 

l804-,5 

14,9W,.39,5 

14,518,433 

1,. 500,7 .50 

IO,1S7,.31(i 

— 

1 1.537,9.51 

2,5 020,0.31 

180,5-0 

1.5,40.3,409 

1.5,.501,.328 

1,800,090 

17,072,017 

— 

I 2,20S,OOH 

28, .502, 0.3!) 

18(H)-7 

14, .535,739 

1,5,283,908 

2,221,9.50 

17,088,001 

— 

3.1.52,322 

30,211,311 

1807-8 

1.5,00!), 905 

1.3,024,022 

2,22.5,008 

1.5,979,027 

— 

309,122 

.32,(K);,S1!) 

I 8 O 1 S -9 

1.5..52.5,05,5 

1.3,1,51,224 

2,24l,(i0.5 

1.5, .5.) 1,097 

— 

20.012 

30,870,; 88 


The .above amount of debt was, by adjustments whioli look place in the Committ the House of 

Commons, reduced on the .'KHh of April, ISO!), to i’‘>H,S!)U 12, being an ineicase of the Indian debt 
from the year ITlfi, of upwards of .£'2(),(KK),(t()fl sterling. 

It appears, from the foregoing statement, that, notwithstanding the Company’s revenues have from 
dilTerent acriuisitions and annexations, been greatly enhanewl, the ex|>emlilure has kept pue<’ with the in- 
crease, and has even outrun it, so that in 17934, when the revenues were only J'.S,'27li,77f», there was a 
surplus om,f»42, 819; in 1800-7, when the revenue was i'M,.^j;l.7,7;i9, there was a detieicm.y ofi':i,I.V2,:l22, 
but what is the most obvious and striking in this statement, is the iin rease not of the charges only, but 
also of the debt, as the revenues increassal, and not merely in proportion to tin? increase in the reveimes; 
for whilst, from the year 179.34 to the year ISOo-G, the amount of the revenues has not been (p.ite .loubicd, 
that of the charges has lieen increased as live to two, and that of the debt nearly <pnidnipled, besides 
what has been transferre.1 in the enrirse of that period to P. ngland, in conseipn-nee of the Court ol 
Directors having authorized the Government of India to draw bills Inw ards the licpiidation of the debi. In 
an amount not exceeding 1-'.5(K),000 per annum. 'I'lie sums subscribed in India on thataceouni, from 
1792-3 to 1802-3, when the measure was suspended, was 1'4,.W1,17I. I he greatest increase under all thesi- 
heads has been since the year 1798-9. The first foundation of the debt was laid by the Mahratta war (,|- 
1778. The accumulation of that debt, and of charges, may in some degree be accounti d for by the < x- 
penccs of the various exjwditions undertaken against the Ireneli, Dutch, and Spanish possessions in India, 
and to Egypt, at the desire of His Majesty, and on which the Company expended very large sums, Imr- 
rowed at high Indian interest, to the prejudice of their general creilit and commercial concerns. 
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COMPANY'S ASSETS IN ALL PARTS OF INDIA. 

An account of the assets belonging to the East India Company at their settlements of Bengal, Madras, 
Bombay and Bencoolen, on tlie 30th of April in each year, from 1792 to 1809 inclusive. 


Years. 

Cash and Bills. 

Stores. 

Dobts, including 
udvuttces for 
lnvestinciU.4. 

Export Couds 

Import GooH^. 

Salt, Opium, 
hum, Gram, 
and Cat If. 

Total. 


t* 

£ 

£. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1792 

1,804.292 

986,852 

3,790.1.56 

554,2.58 

265,039 

153,237 

7,553,834 

179.3 

1,811,5.52 

1,019,271 

4, .53.5, 933 

463,138 

158,.537 

78,685 

8,067,116 

1794 

1,9.3(!,604 

1,090,945 

4,36.5,258 

716,443 

341,628 

62,648 

8,513,526 

1795 

2,058,728 

1,178,805 

4,539,140 

552,387 

197,871 

69,002 

8,595,939 

1796 

1,703,, 345 

1,147,4.38 

4,681,608 

724,022 

188,740 

ia3,200 

8,668,353 

1797 

1,4.51,118 

1,318,662 

5,229,697 

1,413,682 

320,922 

4.58,215 

10,192,296 

1798 

1,284,715 

1,598,339 

5,367,495 

713,611 

228,417 

401,381 

9,593,958 

1799 

1,32.5,5.38 

1,4.35,558 

5, 193, .302 

921,795 

370,828 

440,874 

9,687,895 

1800 

2,049,099 

1,691,620 

5,4.56,232 

690,031 

280,229 

580,479 

10,747,690 

1801 

2,111,3.59 

1,692,16.5 

5, .302, .332 

782,005 

341,484 

628,712 

10,888,057 

1802 

2,6.50,319 

1,039,218 

5,698,569 

471,586 

498,149 

663,158 

11,620,999 

1803 

3,0.53,994 

1,7.3.5,456 

5,71.5,4.58 

454,909 

573,874 

638,979 

12,172,670 

1804 

3,040,302 

1,996,674 

6,151,593 

994,512 

1,122,268 

664,768 

13,970,117 

1805 

3,264,845 

1,982,8.5.3 

7,882,729 

816,159 

1,068,846 

765,837 

15,781,269 

1806 

4,369,377 

1,717,924 

7,819,864 

627,163 

935,733 

935,127 

16,405,188 

1807 

4,443,227 

1,955,286 

8.070,322 

1,038,827 

797,577 

698,311 

17,003,550 

1808 

6,688,773 

2,177,330 

6,840,.540 

676,880 

820,939 

1,007,070 

18,212,032 

1809 

7,419,786 

1,938,371 

7,950,649 

710,325 

1,004,291 

1,104,285 

20,127,707 


The above statement of assets was adjusted by the Committee of the House of Commons, to whom 
the Company's affairs have been submitted, by tlie absolute exclusion of bad debts, revenue balances, debts 
from the Nabob of Arcot and Rajah of Tanjore, a very material part of them being debts in arrears of 
subsidy, under the engagements with those Princes, before the conclusion of the treaties by which the Com- 
pany now hold the possession of their respective countries. The part of the increase occasioned by the 
imports from Europe in goods and stores not being procured by Indian funds, is also excluded. The 
expence of the expedition to Egypt had been kept on the Bengal accounts as an asset, from being consi- 
dered as a claim upon the public ; this is likewise excluded. The amount of these deductions is as follows : 

Expedition to Egypt, from the Bengal accounts 1,733, 328 

Sundry bad debts and revenue balances, in ditto 606,727 

Due from the Nabob of Arcot in the Madras accounts 1,622,475 

Due from the Rajah of Tanjore ditto 803,220 

Bad debts in the ®4adras accounts*-^-%»-%— — 5,558 
Revenue balances 1,210,145 

Bad debts and revenue balances in the Bombay accounts 102,143 

Sundry bad debts in the Fort Marlborough 8ccount^^%%-wM^^^-a-,^^ 65,697 

Assets, &c. in goods from Europe 1,181,718 
Assets in stores; amount remaining 1,938, 371, of which two-thirds are 

estimated to have been received from Europe-^%%-%-*v>%%^^%»-^%va%»%% 1,292,247 


Total adjustments, April, 1809»««^.a^^a-«.v /^8, 623, 258 
Deduct amount of treasure consigned from Bengal to Madras, excluded from 

the quick stock of the former, and not included in that of the latter 717,561 


Total-. 


. jP7, 905,697 
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which deducted from the original statement of assets, leaves the net amount 12,222,010, of which 
^5,615,494 was in cash, actuall)* in the treasuries of tlie Presidencies in India. 

From the foregoing statements it appears that the debts owing by the East India Company 

at their different Presidencies, as adjusted to the SOth of April, 1809, were i^2B,897,742 

The amount of their assets, as per above adjusted account 12,222,010 

The Company's debts in India exceed their quick stock, or assets iM6.675,732 


The Company are besides possessed of property to a considerable amount at their different Presidencies 
and settlements in India, which, from not being considered as active, or immediately available, is not in« 
Serted in what is termed their quick stock accounts. This stock consists of plate, household furniture, gum 
on the ramparts, arms, and some descriptions of military stores: these, with the doubtful debts of the 
Company, are carried into an account termini dead stock. The net increase on the whole of the dead stock 
in India, in so far as it consisted of plate, household furniture, guns, stoivs, &c. amounts to i^929,291, of 
which sum it is estimated to have been supplied from Europe i?729,291, and by Indian ftinds £200,000, 
This dead stock is valued at £400, (KX) in the Company’s home aci'ounts, and included buildings and fortt 
fications, plate, household furniture, plantations, fanns, sloops, stores, and other articles of dead stock, 
according to Lord Godolphin’s award in the year 1702: whereas the whole of the sums of money expended 
in buildings and fortifications, by the latest advices from the Company's several settlements, for the acqui- 
sition and maintenance of their possessions, and the nearest estimated value of other articles of dead stock, 
is as follows, viz* 


Buiming4 and Fortifications. Plate, Furniture, &c. Total, 

1,4.96,114 6,990,469 

Fort St. George and subordinates 1,840,682 447,798 2,288,480 

Eombay and d ittOv»v»%%»^ 1,12^,093 a52,691 1,477,784 

Fort Marlliorough and ditto 248,640 74,644 318,184 

St. Helena 43,685 0.8,012 137,697 

Fort Cornwallis..MM%v.M..M%.>..%. 63,478 1 1 ,624 75,lf>2 

£8,810,932 2,470,683 ^^^11,287,015 


The nature and description of the preceding accounts of revenues and disbursements at each of 
the Presidencies, and of India in general, are such as to afford in eacli year a view of the amount of the 
revenues derived from the possessions in India, and the charges incurred in the government and defence of 
them, with the interest payable upon the debts ; they likewise shew the amount of those debts, and of 
the effective property of the East India Company, commonly termed the quick stock. On the renewal 
of the Charter in 1793, the Act prescribed that the East India Company should annually lay before Par- 
liament distinct accounts of the revenues and disbursements in India, with the amount of the sala of goods 
and stores received from Europe; together with the state of their debts, assets, &c. The columns of 
the several statements are in conformity with the heads or items of the accounts lidd before Parliament; 
and the sums are taken from those accounts, and converted into sterling money at the rates of excliange 
in usual practice, viz* 2s. the current rupee, Ss. the pagoda, and 2s. 3d. the Bombay rupee. By this prin- 
ciple or mode of statement, an opportunity is afforded of discovering the financial situation of each of 
the Presidencies, as to its proper income and expenditure during a period of seventeen years, 1792-8 to 
1808-9 inclusive. 

VoL. II. 


Cc 
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BENGAL COMPANY’S ARMY. 


The following is an account of the number of persons in the Company’s military employ on this 
establishment, as it stood on the 30th of April, 1607; since which period no material alteration has taken 
place in the number of regiments, except in those of His Majesty. 

Evropeahs. 


35 Colonels. 

77 Lieutenant-Colonels. 

72 Majors* 

980 Captains. 

44 Captain«Lieutenants. 

674 Lieutenants. 

956 Comets, Ensigns, and Cadets. 
13 Quarter-masters. 

7 Chaplains. 

59 Sur^ons. 


84 Assistant Surgeons. 

9 Riding-masters. 

9 Deputy Commissaries of Ordnance. 
30 Conductors of Ordnance. 

7 Civil servants in milita^ employ. 
99 Assistants in military olnces. 

739 Serjeants. 

178 Drummers and Fifers. 

6093 Rank and file. 


Natives. 


669 Subadars. 

764 Jemautdars. 

3959 Havildars. 

1(X)4 Drummers and Trumpeters. 
56999 Rank and file. 

8 Jemautdars Golandaaze. 

49 Havildars ditto. 

667 Rank and file ditto 


40 Artillery Serangs. 

69 Ditto Tindals. 

9930 Ditto Lascars. 

69 Native Doctors. 

143 Ditto Clerks and servants in public 
offices. 

14877 Artificers, Dooley-bearers, Sycees, and 
other camp followers receiving pay. 


Europeans 


Natives^ 


Effective Strength in Rank and File according to the Returns, 
9 regiments of His Majesty's dragoonsv 

3 battalions of the Company's artillery. 

1 half squadron of ditto horse artillery 
1 regiment of European infantry 
Supernumeraries 




Total of Europeanst%»w»v%» % »%%%%»%%v»%^ 


8 regiments of cavalry 
Horse artillery 
Artillery Golandaaze 
40 Companies of Artillery Lascars 
97 Regiments of Infantry. 

Hill rangers 

Escorts and detachments 
3 Companies of Pioneers 
Supernumeraries and Recruits 
1 Ramghur battabon%%w»\v»%%v»»»v%. 

Total of Natives 


993 

4,731 

1,190' 

50 

918 

16 






4,128 
24 
666 
2,731 
46,230 
312 
648 
234 
813 
• 610 


5,654 


1,404 

7,058 


Total of Eunqpeani and Natirei 


a3,744 



TABLE OF PAY AND ALLOWANCES 

To the Offietn of Hi* Majettye Regimente terving under the Presideuiy <f Bengal, and of the Bengal Ji 
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TABLE OF STAFF ALLOWANCES. 


Monthly 

Allowance. 

Adjutant General of His Majesty's Troops . . St. Rs. 2250 0 0 

— of the Company’s forces 2250 0 0 

— — — — — — ’s Deputy, in quarters 466 0 0 

» , in the field ^76 0 0 

. I, I gnd Quarter-master at Ghazeepore 291 0 0 

„ I . — ■ of the Calcutta Native militia. « . . 132 0 0 

■ >, '» of the body guard 167 0 0 

- ■' of Prince of Wales’s Island 102 0 0 

II "• - of town guards, in Calcutta 120 0 0 

Aide-de-Cainp to the Governor-General 334 0 0 

■ — to the Commander in Chief 324 0 0 

.. . I ■ to a Major General on tho staff .... 204 0 0 

Allahabad, Commander of 500 0 0 

Apothecary, in Fort William 800 0 0 

— ■ ’s Assistant, at Fort William 400 0 0 

Army clothing, Agent for 1000 0 0 

, Deputy Agent for 500 0 0 

Artillery, Commandant of 1000 0 0 

Auditor General. *3483 7 9 

— " ’ s Deputy 633 5 4 

.'’s Assistant 300 0 0 

Baggage-master, including regimental allowances, ( q q 

tent allowances excepted .) 

Baggage Serjeant 20 0 0 

Barrack-master of Fort William 300 0 0 

■■ ■■■ at Dinaporc 240 0 0 

■ ' — at Berhampore • • • 240 0 0 

Brigade Major of Artillery 294 0 0 

— of Stations 294 0 0 

to the King’s troops 394 0 0 

— I — attached to Majors General on His > ^ ^ 

Majesty’s staff ) 

— — of cavalry 264 0 0 

, I Quarter-master 217 0 0 

Buxar, C’nr.iinandant of 550 0 0 

Cavalry, Commandant of 1000 0 0 

Chaplains, attached to the army stations, within > „ 

the Provinces of Bengal, Bnhar, and Orixa, each \ ^ 

■ ■ ', aituehid to the army Biniioijs beyond / 

the Provinces S ‘ ^ 

Chunar, Commandant of 5U0 0 0 

Commander in Chief M03 9 0 

CommissarvGeneral, (inclusive of his allowanctns as f g g 

Quarter master General) ) 

.—I . \ Deputy 1200 0 0 

— ’s Assistant 1000 0 0 

’■i Sub-Assistant 400 0 0 

Compiler of the King’s troops accounts 300 0 0 

Engineer, chief 1000 0 0 

. in charge of the department HUO 0 0 

1 1 II carrying on the works at Allahabad .... 1500 0 0 

— Assistant at Allahabad 50 0 0 

, 1 .,.^ i\ Assistant at Prince of Wales’s Island .. 240 0 0 

, at Chunar 240 0 0 

■ I ' ■ ’s Assistant at ditto 50 0 0 

, field 240 0 0 

, Assistant in the field 112 0 0 

. , , umployed lo supeiiniend Contracts, } Vide M. C. 31j< 

works of trust, or as executive officer Marchj \790. 

Executive officer in Fort William 300 0 0 

Fort Major of Fort William. 1200 0 0 

Adjutant of Fort William 327 0 0 

— ^ and Barrack-master at Allahabad . . 309 0 0 

, nt (per day) 4 0 0 

^ II r* tti.vttr 137 0 0 

-j and Barrack-master, at Chunar .... 311 0 0 

Gun-carriigea and powder-barrels, Agent for ihe'l . . - - 

nanufactura of V * • ’ X ^ 

— • Powder at Uhapore, Agent for the manufact. of 1567 9 t 
Assistant to the Agent for > . 

\ ® ^ 


Monthly 

Allowance. 


Hospital Board, first member of St. Rs. 3232 12 

Hospital Board, second member of 2586 2 

— ' third member of 2298 13 

Interpreter, Persian, to the Commander in Chief. . 666 10 

Judge Advocate General 713 

Judge Advocate General’s Deputy at Cawnpoie, > 

andFuttyGhur J 

, at Dinaporc and Chunar 300 

— -■ ■ ' ■ ■ ■ , temporarily during the } 

sitting of a general Court Mania), . . (per day) ^ 


8 


7 0 


Major-General on the Staff 4000 0 

Musters, Commissary of, to the King’s troops 450 0 

Ordnance, Commissary of 250 0 

— , Deputy Commissary of 132 0 

Paymaster General 3918 14 

' i '■ , Deputy, and Accountant, andl 

Paymaster of Extraordinarics J 

— — — , of Artillery and Garrisons, of the Pre- i 
sidency, of Ordnance, and of Up-Country Gar-> 1672 

risons 

— — — ’s Deputy, of Stations 522 

to the King’s troops . . • . 600 

>, at Prince of Wales’s Island. 2H6 


1 

3 

7 

8 
0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

9 

0 0 


1 2 


Provost Serjeant 20 

Quarter- master General to the King’s troops 2250 

— — to the Company's troops . . 2250 

' ' ' ' ’s Deputy, in the Field .... 576 

- at the Presidency 466 

Regulating Officer, in each district, to the Invalid 1 

Jaghcerdar Establishment / 

Secretary, Military, to the Governor General 1000 

" to the Medical Board * 800 

' to the Commander in Chief 2404 

• - ' ■■ to the Military Board 2717 

-, first Assistant to 522 


- • , and Persian Interpreter to the Com-1 

manding Officer in Oude, and the ceded Dis- > 583 


5 4 


. to the Board of Superintendence of the / , * 

Honourable Company’s Stud 

f!tor»8. Commissary of, at Fort William * 756 0 0 

, first Assistant to the 350 0 0 

— - Keeper, Garrison of Fort William 1045 0 9 

Superintendent of Military Buildings 1000 0 0 

Superintendent of the Hon. Company’s Stud 1045 0 9 

, Assistant to 209 0 2 

Surgeon, superintending at Muttra 1600 0 0 

Caw n pore 1600 0 0 

■ " Chunar 1266 lO 6 

— - — ■■ ■ Dinaporc 1266 10 6 

- " ■ ■ - ■ . , . Berhampore 1266 10 6 

- -I to the (iarrison of Fort William 403 0 0 

. — — 's Assistant Pay ^ full Batta, and Gratuity. 

to the Presidency Hospital 600 

to the Governor General, including every > 


allowance 

. of the Establishment of the Stud at 


0 0 
0 0 


PoosB,/or MedU'ime 

to the Orphan School 313 


150 0 


■ to the Commander in Chief .... The Pay and Gratuity 


pf his Rank., and full Batta and House Rent of Captain. 

- to the Insane Hospital, at Mongheer .... 100 


Surveyor General * 500 

■■ I— I , Land 618 

■i ■' Assistant to 100 

employed on Rivers. : 858 

< , Assistant to 295 

Town Adjutant (per day) 4 

Town Major, see “ Fort Majors 
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COMPANY'S ARMY IN ALL PARTS OF INDIA, 

The following Is an abstract view of the effective strength in rank and file of the armies in India, 
according to the returns as applicable to the year lBOS-0. This alistract will be useful in affording a general 
idea of the nature and numbers ol’ the different corps of whicb the India army is composed; and particularly 
as no alteration as to the number of regiments b known to have taken place since that jicriod, except as to 
those of His ^Majesty. 

4? regiments of His M^esty s 

20 regiments of His Majesty’s infantry.^.^v^,^.^v..^.^..*.,^^^^v* 17,712 

His Majesty's troops 20,34B 

Europeans.^^^/ 6 battalions of artillery — 2,867 

2 half squadrons of horse artillery 1 46 

3 regiments of infantry 977 

^ Supernumeraries — — 36 

Company's European troops _ 4,026 

3'otal of European 24,374 

16 regiments, and 1 troop of native cavalry 7,781 

1 half squadron of horse artillery 95 

Artilltij Ciolandiia/e 828 

9(i companies of artillery Lascars ,5,559 

59 regiments of iiifuiitiy — ,577 

^^atives%w%v^w%^v% ’ Hill 1 angel H 312 

Escoits a id dctuclimeuts 648 

2 battalions and 4 companies of pioneers 1,785 

1 murine battalion 750 

Supcrmimeraries and recruits 8,932 

1 llamgliur battalion 810 

Total of Natives %>%%%»%%<»»%%%%*%»» 129,077 

Total of Europeans and Natives 1,53,451 

The effective strength of the Indian army in 1794, was 13,500 Europeans, and 56,435 natives, 
forming a total of 69,935; since which period there has been an increase of 10,874 Europeans and 72,642 
natives, forming in the wiiole an increase of 83,516. 

In 1801 the war with the European powers having ended, and peace existing with the native jiowcrs 
of India, expectations were entertained that the expenditure would be reduced to a peace establishment; 
but war breaking out with the Mahrattas in 18034, its effects are shewn in the three following yearn, 
although the war may be considered to have ended in December, 1805, when a treaty was concluded with 
Holkar. The elfect of the restoration of peace is observable in the reduction of t he charges of 1807-8 and 
1808-0: the amount in each of those years may be considered as still very liigh, compared with the year 
1802-3; but the cause of it is to be found, for the most part, in the permanent additions made to the militarj 
establishments since that period, both of His Majesty’s troops and the Company’s; of the former seven 
regiments of foot, and of the latter twelve regiments of native infantry, and three of cavalry, the aggre- 
gate expence of which may be estimated at one million sterling. 

The alteration which took place in the formation and system of the Company's army in 1796, b de- 
tailed at length at Bombay. So material a change could not be effected but with considerable expence. This^ 
with the circumstance of the whole period having been one continual Kcne of war^ or preparation for it, 
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either European or Indian, in some instances, as the necessary means of defence, led to the raising of new regi- 
ments ; and in others levies were required to supply tlie place of troops employed on expeditions against the 
enemy's possessions. The combined effect of the whole produced an addition of the King's regiments, and 
an increase in the establishment of the Company's army to the extent already stated. Ceylon, Malacca, and 
tlie eastward islands were conquered ; an exj^edition was prepared upon a large scale to proceed against 
Manilla, but was ultimately abandoned ; the expedition to Egypt, and the capture of the French and 
Dutch settlements upon the Peninsula, occasioned large expenees; but the most material addition upon the 
Continent of India, was occasioned by the concert which existed between the French, Zemaun Shah, and 
Tippoo Sultaun, from whence arose the a]>()rehen8iou of invasion by Zemaun Shah on the N. W, frontier 
of Bengal, and the war with Tippoo, which ended in 1799. The necessary consequence of these circum- 
stances was an increase of the armies of Bengal and Madras, and an enhancement of the military charges 
of all the Presidencies, by the addition of field-allowances and expenees. 

The following is an account of the sums which have been paid by the Government to the East India 
Company, in part of their claims, for advances and supplies made at the several Presidencies in India for 
the expeditions fitted out by them against the enemy's possessions in India, the eastern islands, &c. 
including interest. 

Intended expedition against the Mauritius, in 1794% .^225,701 

Expenees incurred at the capture of the Cape of Good Hope 63,993 

Intended expedition against Manilla 528,437 

Vessels, stores, 8tc. supplied His Majesty’s ships in Indiav%%,%%%%v%%%v%%%%%^%%%% 267,036 
Expenees incurred on account of Danish captures in 1801-2 %%%%%%%%%%%%*%%%%%%% 36,569 

Expedition to Egypt 2,768,357 

Charges incurred by the capture of Ceylon, &c. admitted in full%%v%v%v%%%v%%%%% 1,466,074 
Ceylon charges, only half of which was allowed 1,205,656 

Capture of the Eastern Islands, half of the expenees allowed 1,321,859 

Expenees incurred in sending men and supplies to Trinidad %%,%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%% 28,690 

Expenees in India of prisoners taken at sea, estimated at 300,000 

jg’0, 212,372 

The Company consider they have still claims upon the Government on the account of expeditions, &c. 
to a very considerable amount, exclusive of the extra expenees incurred in the military department by the 
augmentation of the King's troops sent to India, which the change in the political situation of India by the 
late war there, and the possibility of new commotions have required, and which the cunllngciicy even of a 
land invasion of India may render necessary upon a large scale. The Company have incurred a veiy heavy 
charge on account of these troops, and they consider they have an equitable claim on Government, not 
only for the new and excessive expeiice to which they have been subjected, but for the whole number of the 
King's troops exceeding the parliamentary limit, which have been sent out since the commencement of the 
foreign expeditions from India, which began in 1797 ; and all the subsequent military operations in which 
those troops assisted, have either immediately served national purposes against the French, as in the war 
of Mysore, or have been carried on under the controul of His Majesty's Government. The confidence of 
the Company in the liberality of Government, and their promptitude to embark Mn the public service, 
without exact stipulations for the repayment of their disbursements, doubtless entitle them to the set- 
tlement of their claim upon Government for the various expenditures made on account of the 
public in the East Indies. Under this head, the Company have made out an account, shewing 
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the Kmg's troops wUchUre been mlndk in each jetr since 1796 to 1^^ and the extra expence incurred 
beyond the number stipulated by Act of Parliament wliich is 10,727, and which was the number in India 
in 1798, tlie expences of which were £485,111. In 1807 there were 17,295 King's troops in India; and 
taking the expence of 1797 as the standard of calculation, they consider they have a claim upon Govern* 
mentof ^,191,497. 

The following is a statement of the expences of the military establishments in India; the sums paid in 
England as pay to military officers on furlough, by virtue of the regulations of 1790; and sundry expences 
attached to the military establishments both at home and in India, in the years 179«S-4 to 1809-10 inclusive. 



PAID IN INDIA. 

, PAID IN KNQLAND. | 




1 Pay to Military 


Total. 

Years. 

Military Expences, 

1 Officer* on Fur. 
|(ou|;hA’Rciiremem 

Sundriei. 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

’l79»-4. 

3,361,837 

j ' 

171,392 


1794-5 

3,409,598 


161,399 

3,.572,997 

1795-(i 

3,622,546 



3,821,674. 

1796-7 

4,107,057 

— 

375,097 

4,482,164 

1797-8 

4,506,.4,54 

25,225 

178,669 

4,710,238 

1798-9 

5,473,587 

37,125 

35,855 

263,011 

5,774.,323 

1799-0 

6,526,024 

237,962 

5,799,841 

1800-1 

6,512,423 

46,622 

261,013 

6,822,0.58 

1801-2 

6,996,672 

49,216 

433,514 

7,479,402 

1802-3 

6,061,169 

60,163 

.333,04'4 

6,4.54,376 

180;i-4 

7,777,793 

96,667 

;138,.5.57 

8,21.3,017 

1804-5 

8,4,59,2(a 

112,234 

373,370 

8,944,867 

180,5-6 

9,032,598 

128,597 

447,198 

9,608,.391 

1806-7 

8,772,422 

141,319 

3.50,764 

9,264,.505 

1807-8 

7,470,167 1 

158,101 

347,696 

7,975,96* 

1808-9 

7,380,427 I 

166,048 

384,718 

7,931,193 

1809-10 

7,838,367 

171,918 

39.3,913 

8,404,298 


Under the head of sundries paid in England, are included passage of military homewards; sundries for 
the use of the military on the voyage to India; freiglit and demurrage of ships emjiloyed in carrying mili- 
tary or stores from port to port in India, or as cartels, depot at the Isle of Wight, and recruiting; cadets 
and military seminary ; and various other items connected with the Company’s military eslablishnu nts, 
amounting in the whole to i^6,i82,125. 

The following extract from the correspondence which took place between the Court of Directors and 
the Board of Controul, on tiie subject of the transferring the Indian army from the Company to the King, 
will shew the nature and present constitution of it. 

“ The other important proposition which is next to 1)C considered, is the transfer of the Indian army to 
the King. The reasons assigned for this proposition arc, that an end may be put to the jealousies and 
divisions w^hich have too much prevailed between tlie officers of His Majesty s army and those employed 
by the Company, and that the responsibility in the country of providing for the military defence of India, 
may be ascertained and strengthened. 

“ The Indian army is the main instrument by which the Company have acquired and retained the ter- 
rltorial possessions they have added to the British empire. The people of those countries submitted more 
easily to an authority exercised by means of a body formed from amongst themselves. Wc fought battles, 
and governed provinces, as the native powers did; and our new subjecU, uiulisgusted with the sight (»f a 
foreign conquering army, supposed the government to continue substantially the same, and the pi incipal 
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change to be in the individual® who exercised it. The constitution and character which this Indian artnj 
has acquired) have been the subject of ju§t admiration. These have been owing essentially to the happy 
mixture of bravery and generosity, of firmness and kindness, exercised towards the Sepoys by their Euro- 
pean officers. The superior lights and energy of the European character have directed the powers, and 
conciliated the prejudices of the native troops; but it was because the officers knew the people and their 
prejudices well. These officers had been trained up among tliem from an early age; the nature, the 
usages, and the language of the natives, were become familiar to them; and the natives, remarkably the 
creatures of habit, in return, from being accustomed, became attached to them. Without such knowledge, 
however, on the part of the officers, they might every day have revolted the minds of so peculiar a race, 
and have alienated them from our service and Government. 

An Indian military education from an early age is essential to the formation of a good Sepoy officer, 
and gradual rise in the service by seniority is no less indispensable. In this way, the Indian army has been 
constituted and rendered eminently efficient; and all measures tending to change or weaken the constituent 
parts of this fabric, are to be deprecated. Wlien, excepting a few regiments of Euporean artillery and 
infantry, the whole military force of British India was composed of Sepoy corps, the officers of that army, 
of course, possessed entire the emoluments and advantages which the service afforded. The introduction 
of European troops from His Majesty’s army into India altered this state of things. Young officers of no 
Indian experience, wlio had obtained their commissions by purchase, took rank of men of long and tried 
service; the King's officers were thought to come in, also, for too large a share of employments and 
advantages. To redress the complaints which the Company’s officers made of supercessions and partialities, 
and to give them a better share of the benefits of the service, was the leading object of Lord Cornwallis’s 
Military Plan of 1794, and with him a principal motive for proposing to transfer the Indian army to the 
King, no other practicable means having then occurred to him. But the object was in substance attained 
by the Military liegulations of 1796, passed in concert with His Majesty’s Government, without that 
tranfer, of which his Lordship did not revive the idea on his last return to India, those regulations having 
given increased rank and retiring pay to the officers of the Company’s army. The causes of complaint, 
however, did not entirely cease. To avoid the collision of authorities, the Company had adopted the usage 
of appointing the Commander-in-Chief of the King’s troops, also their Commander-in-Chief; and one 
consequence of this has been, that the Company’s officers, resident from early youth in India, possessing 
little influence in England, unknown to officers of high rank in His Majesty’s service, have thought them- 
selves treated with less favour and distinction than younger officers of that service recently ai’rived, but 
better patronized. There have been instances of this sort, which the Court, with the sanction of your 
Board, have interposed to repress; but as long as the British force in India is made up of two armies, so 
differently constituted, with so large a portion of King’s officers, the whole commanded by Generals of 
His lilajesty’s service, there will, probably, be real or apprehended ground for the like complaints. They 
do not arise because one army has the honour to belong to His Majesty, and the other serves the Company, 
but because the constitution of the two armies is radically different, and must continue so, whether the 
armies are under one head or two. The Indian army cannot be maintained without officers attached to it 
from an early age, and rising by seniority. Frequent changes of King’s regiments serving in India, and 
the consequent frequent arrival of young men, promoted in them by purchase, cannot be avoided: the 
former class will be comparatively unknown to the King’s commanders ; the latter will have among them 
the connections of those commanders, or of men of influence in England. It is not difficult to see, there- 
fore, to which side the exercise of military patronage will lean; and to prevent causes of complaint, and 
to keep the balance even, must be an imjiortant object in the Government of India. It does not seem the 
way to effect this, to put the Indian army wholly in the power of the Comraander-in-Chief. It is of the 
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pftitiifity of Ihat sUtion of which the Company's officers hare sometimes complained ; and the Court see 
no reason whatever to suppose that their jealousy and dissatitfaction would be removed by putting them 
entirely under its controul; and, indeed, by placing two armies, of such different races, and so differently 
constituted, under tlie same master, it would seem difficult to avoid attaching the idea of |)ermanent infe- 
riority to that which was Indian. Nor is it a thing to be taken ftr granted, tiiut the Sepoys, so much, as 
already observed, under the influence of habit, would chuse to be transferred from that service to which 
they have been always accustomed, to one of which they have little experience, and that ex|)erience not 
always of a conciliatory kind. To place the officers of the Indian army wholly under that authority of 
which they have hitherto complained, does not ceilainly appear to be the way to render them easy. It 
might, on the contrary, lead to serious discontent; and though the Court would he far from countenancing 
that spirit among their officers, or yielding to any irregular exciiion of it, yet it must be said, on the 
other hand, that those officers are a body of men who have deserved too well of the Company and their 
country, to have real causes of discontent; and that it would he impolitic to adopt any system likely to 
generate such causes, either among them or the men they command. 

“ With regard to the other reason assigned for the propsed change, the Court beg leave to olwerve, in 
the first place, that they do not perceive the necessary connection between the inconvenience which is 
alleged, and the remedy suggested for it; since, if it were true that the question of responsibility in Kngland, 
respecting the appointment of Commander-in-Chief, lay under an obscurity and uncertainly detrimental to 
the public service, it does not a[)|)ear to follow tlmt the Indian army ought to he transferred to tlic King, 
to remedy this defect. Rut, in the humble apprehension of tlie Court, no obscurity liangs over that ques- 
tion. The appointment of C’ommanders-in-t'hief of the King's forces there rests with Ilia Majesty, and 
the officer clioseu by him will, by virtue of his commission, generally command the Company's army on 
lervice. The appointment of Commandors-in-Chief for the Company’s army is placed by law, in the first 
instance, in the Court of Directors, but with a jiowcr vested in His Majesty to annul such appointments. 
This necessarily points to an agreement between Ills Majesty's Government and the Court of Directors^ 
in respect to those appointim^its, and the Court are not aware that they liave on any occasion used the 
share of |)ower lell to them by this arrangement, for the exercise of w'hich they Icel that they are respon- 
sible, to the prejudia^ of tlie public service. They must, at the same time, humbly express their opinion that 
the law os it now stands, is wisely conceived, since it does not halve the responsibility, hut double it, 
making both His Majesty's Government and the Couit of Directors liilly answerable for the appointment 
of the Company's ('ommanders-in-Chief; and if it should still be said that, in point of fact, the selection 
of a Commander-in-Chief for His Majesty's forces may he rendered dilficult, !)y reluctance on the part of 
the Court to accept of the same oflicer for the command of the Company's army, it may Iw justly rqilied, 
that they make a sacrifice to the public interest in agreeing that the Connnandcrs-in-Chicf of His Ma- 
jesty’s shall also he the Company's ; and when he is not only to command their army, hut ex|)ccts to bt 
made a Member of their civil and political Government, it cannot he deemed unreasonable that tiicy should 
jwssess the right of satisfying themselves as to his competency for filling those high offices; neither is it, 
as they think, to be shewn from theoretical reasoning, or by an appeal to facts, that the sendee will suffer, 
or has suffered, by their assertion of this right. 

“ But the strongest objections of the Court to the proposed transfer arise from political considerations. 
They conceive the continuance of the Indian army in the hands of the Company to be essential to the ad- 
ministration of the civil, financial, and political affairs of British India, according to the present system. 
Tlie Company's Government has hitherto been respected Imtli by its own subjects and foreign powers, 
because it possessed a great military force. Organizing this force, enlarging or reducing it at pleasure, 
appointing its officers, rewarding merit, punishing the unwortliy, providing for the comfortable rctirement 
of the veteran soldier and officer, and, in short, exercising all the functions of a governing power over a 
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very numerous body of men of high military spirit, it has possessed all the respectability and the benefit 
of their attachment and fidelity. Looking upon the members of the civil Government and the body of 
civil servants as belonging to the same master with themselves, and as the first order in the state, they 
have paid a willing obedience to their authority, and have thereby upheld their internal administra- 
tion and their consequence abroad. Tlk introduction of certain King's regiments has been understood, 
as it was intended, to be merely in support of the public interest under the existing system; but if 
the Company were to be divested of the whole of their military force and power— if they were to be 
no longer masters of a single regiment, no longer capable of entertaining any soldiers, nor of giving one 
subaltern's commission — if the immense body of men, who have so long looked up to them, were to be 
transferred from them, the people must consider their power as fallen, and drawing rapidly to a close. 
Continuing still to their Govcinments a general controul over the employment of the army, and to their 
civil servants the internal administration of their affairs, would give the people no assurance to the contrary. 
Those servants, in the discharge of their different functions of judges, magistrates, collectors, could not 
expect the same respect and support, either from public opinion, or the attachment of the native troops, as 
when all looked to the same head for protection, patronage, and reward. Indeed, to make so wide a se- 
paration of the military from the civil power — ^to take away the organization, the interior regulation, and 
with these, the patronage of the army, from the local Government — ^to place all those powers in the hands 
of the Commander-in-Chief, subject only, in the exercise of them, to an authority at the distance of half 
the globe, would throw the means and the temptation of a dangerous ascendency into the scale of the 
military department, which, constituted by His Majesty, might easily be led to slight the civil servants of 
a meaner master, and their chance of distant redress. Among the natives of India it has been usual to 
consider the military power, and those possessing it, as pre-eminent; and they see, in some examples of 
the present day, that power, under the idea of assisting the civil and political administration, actually con- 
trouling it. The Company's Government, in short, lowered and overshadowed in this way, would not, in 
the opinion of the Court, continue to possess the authority necessary for the proper administration of the 
aflhirs of that great empire; and it might then be conceived that a further change only could supply what 
was defective." 

The following are extracts from the laws relative to mutiny, desertion, &c. in the Company’s sei^ice.— > 
Officers or soldiers in the Company’s seiTice, and receiving their pay at their settlements in India or at 
St. Helena, who shall mutiny, desert, or inlist in another regiment, he found sleeping on duty, desert 
their post, correspond with the enemy, or strike their superior officer, or disobey him, to suffer death, or 
such other punishment as a court martial shall inflict. 27 Geo. II. cap. 9, sect. 1. 

In addition to mutiny, desertion, and other crimes stated in Section 1, courts martial may inflict 
corporal punishment for immoralities, misbehaviour, or neglect of duty. No officer or soldier liable to be 
tried a second time by the same or another couri martial for the same offence; and no sentence, after 
being signed by the President of the court martial, liable to be revised more than once. Sect. 4 to 7. 

No general court martial in any of the Company's settlements in India to consist of less than nine 
commissioned officers. The President not to be the Commander-in-Chief, nor the Governor ofthe garrison 
where the olfcnce shall be tried, neither to he under the degree of a Captain. In the island of St. Helena, 
the number not to be less than five commissioned officers, with the same exceptions respecting the Presi- 
dent, who is not to he under tlie degree of a Lieutenant. Such courts martial to have authority to admi- 
nister oaths, and to proceed ns His Majesty may, from time to time, order and direct. Sentence of death 
not to be passed unless two-thirds of the officers present concur therein. Trials and proceedings only to 
take place between the hours of eight in the morning and three in the afternoon, except where immediate 
example is necessary. Sect. 5.— J udge Advocate to transmit original proceedings of courts martial to the 
Commander-in-Chief of His Majesty's forces, if the court he appointed by him, or to the Governors, &c. 
in India or St. Helena, if the court be appointed by them. Sect. 6. 
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CIVIL SERVICE. 

The c!nl servants of the Company arc denominated writers, factors, junior merchants, and senior 
merchants. The nature, magnitude, and importance of the service are thus stated by the Marquis Wellesley, 
in his Minute in Council at Fort William, dated August 16, 1800. 

“To dispense justice to millions of people of various languages, manners, usages, and religions— to 
administer a vast and complicated system of revenue throughout districts equal in extent to some of the 
most considerable kingdoms in Europe — ^to maintain civil order in one of the most populous and litigiou.s 
regions in the world— these are the duties of the larger proportion of tlie civil servants of the Company. 
The senior merchants, composing the five courts of circuit and apjieal under the Presidency of llengol, 
exercise in each of those courts a jurisdiction of greater local extent, applicable to a larger |)opulation, 
and occupied in the determination of causes infinitely more intricate and numerous than that of any of 
the regularly constituted courts of justice in any part of Europe. The senior or junior merchants em- 
ployed in the several magistracies and xillah courts, the writers or factors filling the stations of registrars 
and assistants to the several courts and magistrates, exercise, in diflerent degi-ees, functions of a nature 
either purely judicial, or intimately connected with tlie administration of the police, and with the main- 
tenance of the peace and good order of their respective districts. The pleadings in the several courts, and 
all im{K)rtant judicial transactions, are conducted in the native languages. Tl\e law which the Coni|mny*s 
judges are bound to administer throughout the country, is not the law of England, but that law to which 
the natives had long been accustomed under their former Sovereigns, tempered and mitigated by the volu- 
minous regulations of the Governors-General in Council, as well as by the general spirit of the Rrltish> 
Constitution. These observations are sufficient to prove that no more aiduous or complicated duties of 
magistracy exist in the worlds no (lualifications more various or comprehensive, can be imagined than those 
which arc required from every Britisli subject who enters the seat of judgment within the limits of tlic 
Company's empire in India. 

“ To the administration of the revenue many oftUa preredlng oUemations will apply willi ecpial force. 
The merchants, factors, and writers, employed in this department, also are bound by law to abjure Iht 
mercantile denomination ap|)rupiiuled to their respective classes in the Company's service. In addition 
to the ordinary judicial and executive functions of the judges, magistrates, and collectors, the judges and 
magistrates occasionally act in tlie capacity of Governors of their respective districts, employing the mili- 
tary, and exercising other extensive powers. The judges, magistrates, and collectors are also respectively 
required by law to propose, from time to time, to the Governors-General in Council such amendments of the 
existing laws, or such new laws as may appear to them to be necessary to the welfare and good govern- 
ment of their respective districts. In this view the civil servants em))]oyed in the departments of judica- 
ture and revenue, constitute a species of subordinate legblative council to the Governor-General in Council, 
and also a channel of communication, by which the Government ought to be enabled, at all times, to ascer- 
tain the wants and wishes of the people. The remarks applied to these two main branches of the civil 
service, namely, those of judicature and revenue, are at least ecpially forcible in their application to those 
branches which may be described under the general terms of the political and financial department, 
comprehending the offices of Chief Secretary, the various stations in the Secretary’s office, in the Treasury, 
and in the office of Accountant-General, together with all the pulilic officers employed in conducting the 
current business at the seat of government. To these must be added the diplomatic branch, including the 
several residencies at the courts of our dependant and tributary Princes, or of other native powers of 
India. 

“ The civil servants of the East India Company are not only the agents of a commercial concern, but 
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the ministen and officers of a poweiful Sovereign. They are required to discharge the functions of 
magistrates, judges, ambassadors, and governors of provinces, in all the complicated and extensive rela- 
tions of those sacred trusts and exalted stations, and under peculiar circumstances, which greatly enhance 
the solemnity of every public obligation, and aggravate the difficulty of every public charge. Their 
duties are those of statesmen in every other part of the world, with no other characteristic differences 
than the obstacles opposed by an unfavourable climate, a foreign language, the peculiar usages and laws 
of India, and the manners of the inhabitants.^ 

The following is a comparative abstract of the civil establishments at the three Presidencies in India 
in 1808. It is impossible to state the number of Europeans and Natives employed at Madras, as the ac- 
counts received from that Presidency do not afford the means of so doing. 


DEPARTMENT. 

BENGAL. 

MADRAS. 

1 BOMBAY. 

Europeans. 

Natives. 

Annual 

Expence. 

Annual 
£k pence. 

[ Europeans. 

' 

Natives. 

Annual 

Expence. 

i 

§ 

a 

*) 

a 

t 

a 

s 

1 

1 

Covenanted. 

1 

a 

•53 

No. ' 

No. 

No. 

X 

£ 

No. 

No. 


X 

General 

83 

164 

2,226 


298,027 

34 

26 


70,949 

Judicial 

116 

132 

20,124 

603,619 

227,972 

6 

11 

580 

31,238 

Revenue 

41 

43 

3,iro 

568,158 

123,253 

6 

6 

916 

21,255 

Commercial 

72 

90 

11,656 


60,725 

7 

5 

217 

7,800 

Alanne 

1 

53 


50,954 


— 

16 

101 

69,264 

Total 

313 

482 

37,466 

2, ^,606 


53 

64 




37 

31 


431,813 

1 582,605 

1.^ 

32 

mm 

68,878 

. 



23 


556,196 




376 

536 

152,715 

3,216,615 

1,303,374 

1 68 

96 

4,453 



REGULATIONS RELATIVE TO THE CIVIL SERVICE. 

By an Act passed the ^dtli Geo. III. cap. id, the salaries, perquisites, and emoluments of the Company's 
servants were limited to the holding one or more offices, places, or employments in the civil service, according 
to the period of their actual residence in India, in the Company's service. The following is a table of the 
allowances, with the rates of exchange at which they are payable at Bengal. 


Actual Residence in India. 

X sicrling. 
per Annum. 

Exchange. 

Cur. Rupees 
per Annum. 

Sicca Rupees, 
per Annum. 

Sicca Rupees, 
per Month. 

From 1 to 3 years^^ 
3 to 6 ditto 

6 to 9 ditto 

9 to 12 ditto ^ 


U. 9tl tVVV - 
Rupee 

Ditto %%%%%%<<% v> 
Ditto * 

5,665 

16,995 

33,990 

45,320 

4,883 9 11 
14,650 13 9 
29,301 11 6 
39,068 15 4 

406 15 6 
1,220 14 6 
1,441 13 0 
3,255 12 0 


Tlie reduced subsistence to civil servants out of employ is to be calculated at the same rate of ex- 
change at which the Governor-General in Council receives his salary. The different ranks of civil servants 
are therefore to be paid as follow: 


RANK. 

X sterling 
per Annum. 

Exchange. 

ina 

Skea Rupees, 
per Annum. 

Sicca Rupees* 
per Month. 

Senior Merchants 
Junior Merchants 
Factors and Writers J 

400 

390 

2(K) 

As above 

Ditto 

Ditto 

4,532 
! 3,399 
2,266 

3,906 14 0 
2,930 3 0 
1,953 7 0 

325 9 2 
244 2 11 
161 12 7 
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' The Governor-General in Council having thought proper to rescind the resolutions of August^ 
as well as those of the 5th April and 6th September, 1793, relative to the salanes of Writers on the estahlbh* 
ment, it has been determined that Writers, for the firift and second years atlcr the date of their arrival 
in Calcutta, shall receive 300 Sicca Rupees per month; and for the third, 400 Sicca Rupees, and no tnore» 
excepting the monthly sum allowed for a moonshee, be their situation what it may; that ailerwardi they 
shall be permitted to draw the allowances of the offices which they hold, supposing them competent so to 
do by Act of Parliament. 

The salaries of all the Writers on this establisliment arc to b^regulated by this rule from the 1st of 
May next 

Published by order of the Govemor-Gentral in CouncU^ April 13, 1795. 

The following is an extract from a general letter from the Court of Directors, dated July 3, 1795. 

** The following is the rule to be observed in the several rases stated in the paragraphs, for such persons 
as may be appointed Writers by us in any season, who are at tlic time of such appointment residing in 
India. Their period of actual service in India is to conunence from the time of arrival at the Presidency, 
to which he may be nominated, of the first Writer from £uro|)e, of the same season; and with respect 
to the Writers appointed in Europe, their (leriod of actual service in India is to commence from the time 
of their arrival at the Presidency, at which they are to serve.'' 

The following is an extract from the resolutions of the Governor-General in Council, May 5, 1809. 
The Governor-General in Council, adverting to the resolutions of Government of the 1.3th of April, 
1795, which determined that the allowance to be drawn by the Junior Ser\'ants during the first two years of 
their residence in India, shall be fixed at 300 Sicca rupees per month, observes that, under this resolution, 
the students who remain in College during that time, are placed on a superior footing to those who, by 
their merit and exertions, have qualified themselves to enter upon the public service at on earlier period, 
since the former receive not only the same salary of 300 rupeej per month, but are occommodated willi 
apartments in the buildings, or draw an allowance of 80 rupees per month for house-rent. 

The Governor-General in Council, being of opinion that it would be both unjust and inex|)cdient 
tliat the Junior Servants should suffer any disadvantage in [mint of income, from circumstances which are 
highly creditable to them, it is judged proper that the resolutions of the 13th of April, 1795, be rescinded; and 
that the Junior Servants of the Company, on leaving College, be permitted to draw the allowonccs of tlie 
office to which they may be appiunted, providwl that, during the three first years of their local residence, 
those allowances do not exceed the sum of 400 rupees per month, to which they arc restricted by Act 
of Parliament," 

Travellinq Charges.— The following document b extracted from the Calcutta Gazette of the 28th 
of August, 1788 : 

« As difficulties and delays have unavoidably occurred in auditing bills for travelling cliarges by the 
present table of rates, which comprehends only a certain number of stations, and apijears to be other- 
wise imperfect, the Govemor-General in Council has been pleased to resolve and order— 

I. That the present table of rates shall be done away, from the end of this month. 

« II. That two proportionable rates, per mile, for all travelling charges, whether by land or water, 
shall be establbhed in its stead, the one applicable to all residents, collectors, agents, judges of adawluts, 
and commissioners; the other to all assistants, registrars of adawluts, and surgeons. 

III. That two Skea rupees and two annas per mile shall be allowed to the former, and one ruiiee 
one anna to the latter." 
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DifVTATioif AiiowANCE.-^Deputation allowance is granted at the rate of twelve Sicca rupees per 
diem to a registrar, assistant, &c. when deputed to act at a distance from their own station, to any capa- 
city. A certificate must be furnished of the date on which they took charge, as allowance is not to commence 
till that period; and also a certificate on their delivering over charge (the allowance ceasing on that day), 
which must be furnished to the civil auditor, accompanied by the first and last bills when sent for audit. 

The following resolutions were passed in the Revenue and Judicial Department, April 6, 1610. 

The rule established by which uersons in the junior branch of the service are permitted to draw aa 
extra allowance of twelve rupees per emy, when employed on deputation, appears to Government to require 
revision and modification. The following scale has been accordingly adopted for the payment of extra 
allowances to the different classes of officers in the Revenue and Judicial Department: 

Zillah Judges, deputed to officiate as Judges of Appeal and Circuit*.^. AOO Rupees per month. 

Collectors, deputed to officiate as Zillah Judges and Magistrates ditto. 

Registrars, deputed to officiate as Zillah Judges and Magistrates, inclu« 

ding compensation for commbsion on suits, fees, ditto. 

Registrars, deputed to officiate as Collectors, including ditto 12 ditto per day. 

Assistants, deputed to officiate as registrars, exclusive of fees on the de- 
cision of suits 6 ditto. 

Assistants, whether in the Revenue or Judicial Department, who may be 

deputed to officiate at any other than their fixed station8«««M^%w%«.^ 6 ditto. 

‘‘ The Vice President in Council at the same time resolves, that whenever registrars, or assistants to 
the magistrates, or collectors, may be employed on actual duty in the interior of any district, they shall 
be permitted to draw the full deputation allowance of 12 rupees per day. 

“ Exclusively of the officers above specified, others are occasionally deputed on temporary duty from 
the Board of Revenue, Board of Commissioners, and other public establishments. In those cases Govern- 
ment will decide on tlie temporary allowances such officers shall draw in consequence of the deputation.^ 

April 24-, 1810.— The Vice President in Council, adverting to the resolutions of Government in the 
Judicial Department, under April 6th, 1810, is of opinion, that corresponding rules should be adopted in 
the Commercial Department, for determining the extra allowances to be drawn by the public servants 
while employed on deputation. 

“ Ordered, That the following allowances bo granted, to take effect from the let of May next, in all 
cases to which this may be applicable. 

« To servants out of employ, who may be deputed to officiate as commercial residents, or salt and 
opium agents, the sum of 1000 Sicca rupees per month, when they may not be entitled to draw a propor- 
tion of the commission. 

To officers above the rank of Assistants, who may be deputed to officiate as Residents or Agents, in 
cases where any addition to the salaries of their own offices may be judged necessaiy, 600 Sicca Rupees 
per month. 

To assistants officiating at other stations for residents, or agents, or superintendent of the salt cho- 
kies, 12 Sicca rupees per day. 

To assistants' deputed to other stations to officiate as assistants, 6 Sicca rupees per day. 

<< In the preceding cases, travelling charges at the established rates will be allowed to the party, to 
and from the station to which he may be deputed. 

To assistants deputed to the subordinate aurungs dependent on their own factory, 12 Sicca rupees 
per day, to include all travelling cxpences.'" 
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ANNOTTA 

Is a dry hard paste, prepared from the seeds of a plant common in the East and West Indies; the 
best b from the latter part, and is a dry hard compact substance, brownish on the outside, and of a beau* 
tiful red colour within. It is generally iinfiorted in lumps wrapiied up in leaves. It has occasionally been 
brought from Bengal, the best specimens of which have been nearly equal to the West India kind. In 
1795 a quantity averaged Ss. per lb. the best sold for 6s. 6d. Spanbh onnotta usually fetches from 6s. to 
7s. per lb. The following are the only quantities imported and sold in the years 1804 to 1808 inclusive. 
In March sale, 1804, 157 lbs, sold for £9. September sale 180.5, Sollbs. sold for £65. 

The permanent duty on annotta is 25s. per cwt. and the tcm|)orary or war duty 8s. 4d. per cwt. 

ARROW ROOT 

Is prepared from a root resembling the galangal, common in the East and West Indies. It is ob- 
tained by the following process :-^the roots, when a year old, are dug up, washed m water, and beaten in 
deep wooden mortars to a pulp ; it is then put into a tub of clean water, well washed, and the fibrous 
part thrown away. The milky liquor, being passed through a sieve or coarse cloth, is suffered to settle, 
and the clear water is drawn off ; at the bottom of tlie vessel is a white mass, which is again mixed with 
clean water, and drained ; lastly, the mass is dried in the sun, and is pure starch. It has occasionally been 
imported from Bengal; but the prices it has fetched at the Company's sales, have not been such as to encou- 
rage a perseverance in the importation of it. 


BORAX 

Is dug up in a crytallized state fixim the bottom of certain lakes in Tluljet, and b of two sorts, viz. 

Rough Borax, or Tincol, is in a very impure condition, consbting partly of six sided crystals, but 
chiefly of smaller irregular ones, of a white or green colour, joined together in one lump by a fetid, greasy 
substance, mixed with sand, stones, and other impurities. Tincal should be chosen in the cleanest and 
brightest solid pieces, resembling w hite sugar candy, greasy to the touch, and of a strong rank smell. 

Refinro Borax should be chosen of a pungent but somewhat sweet taste, perfectly white, resembling 
crystals of alum, rather a greasy appearance, but free from all impurities : it readily dbsolves ui hot 
water, and swelb and bubbles in the fire. 

The following is an account of the quantities of rough borax, or tincal, and of refined Imrax, imported 
and sold at the Company's sales in the years 1804 to 1808 inclusive, together with the sale amount of 
each kind, and the average price per cwt. 


Yenit. 

Rough Borax, or Tincft 


Refined B»rax. 






Ayer.perCwl, 

Cwt. 

£ 

Atcr. per Cwt 


m 

1^ 

822 

2662 

3 4 9 

1007 

3484 

3 0 2 

1805 

15 

62 

4 2 8 

1150 

3516 

3 1 2 

1806 

40 

211 

5 5 6 

115 

865 

3 3 6 

180 r 

113 

422 

3 14 8 

220 

628 

2 17 0 

1806 

— 

— 



52 

220 

4 4 7 


16 cwt. of rough, and 20 cwt of refined borax are allowed to a ton. The permanent duty on refined 
borax b Is. and the war duty 4d. per lb. and on unrefined, the former b 4|d. and the latter Ifd. per lb. 
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CASTOR OIL 

Is obtained from the seeds of the Palma Christi tree, of which there are several varieties. It b sepa^i 
rated from the seeds by boiling or expression; the former method procures the largest quantities, but it 
has less sweetness, and becomes rancid much sooner than that obtained by expression. 'Genuine castor oil 
is thick and viscid when obtained by expression; the oil that is somewhat opaque is newer, and said to be 
more effectual in medicine than that which is pellucid and of a yellow colour. The colour of the recent oil is a 
bluebh green, approaching to solidity in the cold, resembling in that state the colour of amber, and almost 
pellucid. Castor oil should be chosen of a pale colour, inclining to a greenish cast, almost insipid to the 
taste, with but little smell, and of a good consbtenoe; that which b dark coloured and rancid, should be 
rejected. 

.The following are the quantities of castor oil imported, and sold at the East India sales, in the years 
1801 to 1808 inclusive, with the sale amount, and the average price per pound. 


Yean. 

March 

Sale. 

September Sale. 

Total. 

Aver, per lb. 

lbs. 

£ 

lbs. 

£ 

lbs. 

£ 

£ 

#. 

d. 

1804 

80207 

8309 



20207 

8309 

0 

2 

3 

1805 

4603 

258 

15627 

1944 

20230 

2202 

0 

2 

5 

180« 


— 

13.52 

27 

1352 

27 

0 

0 

5 

1807 

4727 

774 

8200 

1302 

12927 

2076 

0 

3 

3 

1808 

3503 

49 

659 

7 

4162 

56 

0 

0 

3 
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16 cwt. of castor oil are allowed to a ton. The permanent duty is 9d. per lb. and the temporary or 
war duty 3d. making in the whole Is. per lb. 

CHILLIES 

Are long roundish taper pods, divided into two or three cells full of small whitbh seeds. When 
this fruit is fresh, it has a penetrating acrid smell; to the taste it b extremely pungent, and produces a 
most painful burning in the mouth. Tliey are occasionally imported dry, and form the basb of Cayenne 
pepper; put in vinegar when ripe, they are an acceptable present in Europe. At Bengal the'natives make an 
extract from the chillies, which b about the consistence and colour of treacle. In September, 1803, 19 cwt. 
of chillies sold for ^’33, and in March sale, 1807, 66 cwt. sold for d^66. 

COCHINEAL 

• Is an insect which lives upon different species of the opuntia, and is imported in large quantities from 
South America, in the form of little grains of an irregular figure^ of a deep reddish purple colour, and 
covered more or less with a whitish down. They are light, and easily rubbed to powder between the fingers. 
On one side they are roundbh and wrinkled; the other b flat. 

The attention of the East India Company has been for many years directed to the production of thb 
insect; but hitherto with little success. What has been brought from India has been very small, not very 
abundant in colouring matter, and very inferior to any brought from New Spain. It b used only in 
dying coarse goods ; and what has been imported^ has sold from 3s. to 5s. per lb.; the price of the best 
Spanish cochineal varying from 28s. to 40s. per lb. , ^ ► 

Cochineal is an article in general demand at Bombay, and occasionaUy at China: for the former 
market the large black grain is preferred, as free from the grey or silvery appe^ance a^, possible. In pur- 
chasing thb commodity, care should be taken that the dark colour has not been occasioned by art: this 
may be.dbcovered by its smell, which is unpleasant, whereas genuine cochinealis quite free from smeO. ' 
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Prom papers laid before the House of Commons, it appears that the average quantity consumed In . 
Great Britain, from 1776 to 1800, was 171,169 lbs. per annum, which was considered to be equal to one 
fourth of tlie whole quantity imjiorted into Europe from South America. 

The permanent duty on East India cochineal is 6d. per lb. and the temporary or war duty 2d. per lb, 
On cocliineal dust the former is 1 Jd. and the latter {d. per lb. 

GHEE 

Is the butter made from the milk of buffaloes, and clarified: it is an nrlicle of very considerable com- 
merce in various parts of India, and generally conveywl in duppers, or bottles made of hide, resembling 
what b called a carboy ; it will keep sweet a considerable time. The duppers contain from 10 to 40 gal- 
lons each, 1 he price varies according to the quality and demand, generally from 6 to 8 seers for a rupee 
in some parts of Bengal 

GINGER 

Is the root of a reed-like plant growing spontaneously in the East and West Indies and Cliinn; it bin 
knotty, branched, flattish pieces; when frceil from tlie outer bark, of a pale colour, and fibrous texture. It ii 
imported in considerable quantities from Bengal, and should be chosen in large roots, new, not easily 
broken, of a light brownish green colour, resinous within, and of a hot, pungent, aronuitic taste. That 
which is small, dark coloured, soft, or very fibrous, should be nycctcd. It is sometimes imported green 
from the East Indies. 

T. he fbllowin^ ore the quantities of ginger imported and sold at the East India Company’s sales, in 
the years 1804 to 1808 inclusive, with the sale amount, and average price per cw1. 



March Sale. 

.September Sale. 

Tuial. 

Aver, per Cwt. 

1 

Cwt. 

£ 

Cwt. 

£ 

Cwt. 

£ 

£ t. fi. 

1804 



Ill 

266 

Ill 

m 

to 









1806 

2R5 

<«5 

1001 

2991 

1286 

.3916 

3 0 11 

1807 

670 

1488 

229 

681 

799 

2069 

2 11 9 

1808 

m 

S182 

1.^120 

3447 

2246 

.6629 

2 10 2 











16 cwt of dry and 20 cwt. of green ginger are allowed to a ton. The permanent duly is iU» 6d. per 
cwt. and. the temporary or war duty 4a. lOd. making in the whole 1 9s. 4d. per cwt 

HEMP. 

Hemp, either in a wild or cultivated state, is to be found in almost every part of the globe: in Persia, 
?8yP^> various parts of the East Indies, Cliina, New Zealand, Canada, Nova Scotia, &c. yet aa the 
principal consumption is for naval puqioses, the growth of it ujm an extended scale b more immediately 
confined within the limits of Europe. It is raised in various parts of France, Spain, Holland, Denmark, 
Sweden, in several of the Italian States, and in some parts of Great Britain and Ireland ; but, with the 
exception of a trifling export from Italy, none of these countries produce it in quantities sufficient for their 
internal consumption. The grand mart for it, as an article of commerce, b Russia, where it is grown in 
large quantities, and of the best quality, in the southern* and western provinces bordering upon Poland, 
and in the provinces of Poland, which in the late partition of that kingdom have fallen to the share of 
Russia. The rivers of Poland which flow to the northward, and fall into the Baltic in the Prussian 
dominions, pass through some of the countries where hemp b cultivated ; but as such countries belong to 
Russia, and she commands the course of the rivers, the whole of the hemp near the Baltic may witli propriety 
be said to be in the power of that Government. 

Yoxa II. £ • 
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The hemp-plant in Botany, cannabis satifo, has a long root comparatively slender, divided into 
branches, and full of fibres; the stalk is thick and ridged,or somewhat angular; it grows from six to twelve 
feet in height, and taller in warm than cold countries. The leaves are divided into five, in the manner of 
the fingers; they feel rough, and are notched at the ends. The male plants are distinguished from the 
female in the cultivation and management of the crop. 

Hemp has been cultivated in Bengal from time immemorial for the purpose of intoxication ; but is 
never used by the natives for cordage or cloth, as in Europe. The plant is called by them Ganja, and the 
intoxicating preparation made from it, Bang. There is no perceptible difference between the European 
and Bengal plant. There is no doubt but the latter, if duly prepared, might be applied to every purpose for 
whicli the former is used, and tliat it would be e(|ually fit for them ; but it would require to be cultivated 
in a different mode from that in common use by the natives of India. 

In Bengal, instead of sowing the hemp very thick, as it ought to be done when the plant is intended 
for cordage, the natives sow it very thin, and afterwards transplant the young plants, placing them at a con- 
siderable distance from each other, often nine or ten feet. By this mode the plant grows to a large size, 
a great deal too large to admit of the stalks being properly bruised. This mode of cultivation is too 
expensive, if used with a view of preparing cordage from the plant ; but the ryots, or farmers, would, if due 
encouragement were held out to them, rc.adily adopt the European mode of cultivating the hemp, and 
also of dressing the fibres for cordage. Dressed hemp might be procured at 8 Sicca rupees per maund, or 
£28 per ton ; and when the mode of cultivation is better known, and the ryots find they have a certain 
market for their produce, it is probable they may be able to afford dressed hemp at a much lower price. 

There are many other vegetable substances used by the natives for cordage, &c. such as murgha, 
kantala, merty-paut, coir, and gumatty ; but the principal, and those by far in the greater use, are sunn 
and paut ; these are cultivated at ComercoUy, Chittagong, Jungypore, &c. 

At ComercoUy there are two species of sunn ; the best is called phool, the other boggy : the former 
grows about four feet high, and produces the strongest, whitest, and most durable kind of sunn ; the other 
grows about seven feet high, but its produce is darker coloured, and not so strong as the phool-sunn. 

In Chittagong very little hemp is raised ; except for the purpose of preparing bang. 

In Jungypore there are four species of plants cultivated, which produce different kinds of raw materials, 
fit for cordage and other uses. The first is called by the natives ghore-sunn, and approaches very near to 
the hemp-plant. The article next in quality to the ghore-sunn is the paut ; but as it does not grow to the 
height of above four feet, and shoots out many lateral branches, which render the fibres very difficult to be 
separated from the wooddy parts, it is not a profitable article to the landholder : it is in general found near 
the houses of the inhabitants, the leaves and tender shoots being used as an article of food. The third 
plant producing a species of hemp, is called by the natives cooch-murden-paut. The fourth description of 
plant, is called amleeah-paut, and this is in the most general use throughout the country for coarse cordage, 
and other purposes which do not require the fine twine produced from the ghore-sunn. 

The cultivation of this important plant in our colonies has not only at all times met with encourage- 
ment from the Government, but also of late years from the East India Company in Bengal, where 
extensive experiments have been made in the culture of hemp and flax on their account; and it is 
probable that in the course of a few years, hemp from India, under the fostering care of the Company, 
will become a new branch of trade, in a similar manner as raw silk and indigo have already. 

Many laws have been made, and bounties given, to encourage the growth of hemp and flax in the 
British plantations in America, and at home; all of which have had but little effect, more particularly at 
home, where the quantity of hemp raised, is stated not to exceed 300 tons per annum', the hmd-owneri 
and farmers being prejudiced against the ndsing it, from the potion that it impoverishes the soil. 



REHP. 
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Thd following statement of the quantities of hemp and ilax imported into Great Britain in 
the years 1786 to 1803 inclusive, will shew the immense national advantages which would be derived 
from growing our own hemp and flax, or by a proper encouragement in the culture of it in the Bast 
Indies, so as to render us independent of those nations on whom the countiy at present depend for a 
regular supply, 

FItx. 

Cwt. 

225,852 
321,238 
209,681 
389,987 
418,736 

410.000 

271.000 

277.000 

294.000 

From the foregoing statement it will be seen that in some years there have been imported into Great 
Britain upwards of 37,000 tons of hemp, and 20,000 tons of flax, exclusive of 4,000 tons of raw linen yam, 
and about a similar quantity of linen and linseed. The official value of those articles imported in 1799, was 

Hemp i?639,685 || Linen yarn ^525,367 

Flax 828,401 II Linseed 105,170 

forming in the whole a total of j(?2,098,623, of which only i*9,065 of hemp was exported. 

Since the above period our connection with Russia has been frequently interrupted; in conic* 
quence of wliich, the price of hemp has fluctuated from i65 to J^ISO per ton ; flax, and other Russian 
produce in proportion. In the years 1807-8-9 the value of hemp and flax impoKed was as under: 

Hemp. Flex. Total. 

Year ending 5th of January, 1807 jfl,732,114 J^l,009,812 £2,741,926 

Ditto 1808 1,786,857 1,187,306 2,974,163 

Ditto 1809 611,760 618,307 1,230,067 

The East India Company have imported from Bengal and Bombay small quantities of hemp, though 
to little advantage ; a prejudice seeming to prevail against the Indian Itcmp, in a similar manner as in the 
infancy of the trade in raw silk and indigo, there was against those articles. The very cheap rate at which 
hemp and flax can be produced in India, renders it peculiarly desirable that the cultivation and im- 
portation of these most essential articles should receive every encouragement, more particularly at the 
present period. The following are the quantities of hemp imported and sold by the East India Company 
in the years 1803 to 1810 inclusive: 

1803 ««%%^%%Cwt. 4,820 «%v.%«v»i?12,610 1807 •^•^•.^Cwt. 4,738 «*«v»%vki?10,053 

1804 4,165 8,335 1808 4,023 10,562 

1805 3,399 ««%««««» 6,240 1809 1,543 5,606 

1806 : 6,421 14,687 1810 2,655 2,7« 

exclusive of some small quantities imported by individuals in private trade and privilege. 

The duties on hemp, rough or undressed, or any other vegetable substance of the nature and quality of 
undressed hemp, and applicable to the same purposes, imported from India, are, permanent duty 5s. per 
ton of 2Q cwt. and temporary or war duty. Is. 8d. making in the whole Os. 8d. per ton. The freight !i 
calculated by measurement, allowing 50 cubical feet to a ton. 

Ee8 


1786 — 
1787 .... 

1788 

1789 — 

1790 — 

1791 — 

1792 — 

1793 


.w. 291,482 . 
379,801 . 
564,070 , 
472,263 , 
... 592,305 . 

378,811 . 
«. 567,188 , 
553,831 , 


H.... 244,469 

».... 269,679 

...... 261,970 

..... 139,224 

257,221 

...^ 308,700 

243..323 

..... 271,248 


582,755 .... 348,366 


1795 ......... 674,622... 

1796 618,485 

1797 .... 488,176 ... 

1798 647,332 ... 

1799 762,387 

1800 596,000 .... 

1801 .......... 741,000... 

1802 488,000 ... 

1803 727,000 ... 
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HIDES 

-Are fometlmefl brought from India, both io a raw and cured state ; but the length of the voyage, and 
the high rate of freight, prevent their becoming an extensive article of trade, though Bengal, it is conjee* 
tured, could supply the demand of the home market, if they could be properly cured ; but they would 
never answer when salted, from the high price of salt in Bengal. 

The following are the quantities of various sorts of hides imported and sol'd at the Company's sales in 
the years 1804 to 1808 inclusive, together with the sale amount. 

180^v\«%*'%*vv«5hl hides sold in the March sale £hT 

1806v%vvv^v«v^0 dittOv%vv«%«%w»^^ March sale 
1807v««^«^57S0 ditto«..^^«^v« March sale 

6 1 S ditto September sale lf5~ 

75 dressed Buffalo hides sold in ditto 23 

40 raw Buffalo hides sold in March sale 21 

1805,»u%%%* 2738 tanned hides sold in March sale 14 

1806*.^^^ 5090 ditto September sale 451 

The following are the present duties on hides on importation into Great Britain,^ rfi. - 

Permanent Duty. WarDuif, 

Buffalo, bull, cow, or ox, not tanned, tawed, or in any way dressed per hide i'O 0 6 £0 0 2 

Ditto, tanned, arid not otherwise dressed lb. 0 0 7|^.» 0 0 2| 

Horse, mare, or gelding, in the hair, not tanned, or in any way dressed*^per hide 0 0 6 0 0 2 

Ditto, tanned, and not otherwise dressed Ih. 0 0 7 0 0 2^ 

Hides, or pieces of hides, raw or undressed, not particularly enumerated, or 

otherwise charged with duty per cent. 30 0 0 10 0 Q 

Ditto, tanned, tawed, or in any way dressed, not particularly enumerated, or 

otherwise charged with duty per cent. 90 0 0 30 0 0 

20 cwt. of Hides are allowed to a ton. For the remaining duties on skins, &c. see Skins. 

HORNS. 

Buffalo horns are occasionally brought from Bengal, and are generally allowed to pass as dunnage 
when brought by the commanders of the Company's ships ; but they will not bear the heavy charge of 
freight. They should be chosen large, free from cracks and flaws, as straight as possible, and in their 
original state, or they will he subject to the manufactured duty. 

The following ai'e the quantities imported and sold in the years 1803 to 1808 inclusive. 

1803, September sale 25,563 Buffalo horns sold for j^*293 

1804, March sale 13,048 ditto^.^^^^^^>,*^ 105 

1805, March sale 11,911 ditto 99 

— September sale 2,141 ditto 16 

1806, September sale ***%»%**«**^ 3,645 ditto 70 

1807, September sale »%»%V%V%V%'VVV» 6,817 ditto — 93 

20 cwt. of Buffalo horns are allowed to a ton. 

The following are the present duties on horns, vts. 

Permanent Duly. War Duty. 

Buffdo, cow, bull, or ox 100 i? 0 3 0 12 

Horns manufactured 51 5 0*v.^^ 17 1 8 

Ditto unmanufactured, not otherwise enumerated or described v«per cent. 20 0 0*%^ 6 13 4 



INDIGO. 


Its 

INDIGO is a Ajt prepared from the learn and small branches of a plant termed the indigo plant, of* 
which there are many varieties, the most remarkable of which U the Tinctoria, a native of Asia, Africa, and 
America, from which the dye is made. The root of this plant is three or four lines thick, and more than 
a foot long, of a faint smell, something like parsley ; fioiA wh(ph-iBsues a single stem nearly of tlie same 
thickness, about two feet high, straight, hardj almost woody, covered with a bark slightly split, of a grey 
ash colour towards the bottom, green in the middle, reddish at the eactremiiy, and without the appearance 
of pith mside. The leaves are ranged in pairs round the stalk, of an oval form, smooth, soft to the 
touch, furrowed above, of a deep green on the under side, and connected with a very short pendunde. 
From about one-third of the stem to the extremity there are ears that are loaded with very small 
flowers, from 12 to 15, but destitute of smell. The pestil, which is in the middle of each flower, changes 
into a pod, in which the seeds are enclosed. 

This plant requires a good soil, well Ulled, and not too dry ; the seed, which, as to figure and colour, 
resembles gunpowder, is sown in the broad cast during the latter montlis of the hot season, or at the com- 
mencement of the rains. Continual attention is required to eradicate the weeds ; and with no further 
labour, the early plant is ready for cutting in the beginning of August, and the fields arriving successively 
at maturity, supply the works until the commeneement of October. 

When tlie plant has been cut, it is placed in layers in a large wooden vessel, and covered with water. 
It soon ferments, the water becomes opaque, and assumes a green colour. When the fermentation has 
continued long enough, which is judged of by the {mlencss of the leaves, and which requires from (i to 24 
hours, according to the temperature of the air, and the state of the plant, the liquid is drawn off into large 
flat vessels, where it is constantly agitated till the blue flociiH begin' to make lireir appearance fresh water 
is now poured in, which causes the blue flakes to precipitate. The yellow liquid is then drawn off, and the 
sediment, when the water is suliiciently drained from it, is formed into small cakes, and dried in the shade. 

The indigo imported from India is classed by tiie trade under the following denominations : Fast 
India, blue, purple, violet, and copper. The chief signs of good indigo ai'e its lightness, and feeling dry 
between the fingers ; its swimming in water ; if thrown upon hnrning coals, its emitting a violet coloured 
smoke, and leaving but little aslies behind. In . chtising indigo, tlie large regular formed cakes should be 
preferre^d, of a fine rich blue colour, externally tree from the while lulhesive mould, and of a clean neat 
shape, as it is much depreciated in consequence of an irregular shape in the cakes, and the incrustation of 
white mould ; when broken, it should be of a bright purple cast, of a close and compact texture, free 
from , white specks or sand, and when rubbed with the nail, should have a beautiful sliining cop{ier4ike 
appearance ; it should swim in water, and 'when burnt by the candle, it should fly like dust. That which is 
heavy, .dull coloured, and porous, should be rejected; likewbe the small and broken pieces, which, thougli 
equally good in quality with regular formeil cakes, do not obtain an equal price. 

The culture and manufacture of indigo have bceii known and practised in India from time immemorial. 
The ancients were acquainted with this dye, under Uie name of Indicum; and Europe was for many ages 
supplied by India previous to the discovery of America. Towards the close of the sixteenth century it was 
not known in England what plant produa*d indigo. In Hackluyfs Kememhrances to Master S. in 1582, 
he was instructed to know if the Anile that coloureth blue, be a natural commodity of those parts (Turkey), 
and if it were compounded of an herb, to send the seed or root; with the order of sowing, &c. that it might 
become a natural commodity in the realms, aswoad was, that the high price of foreign wood might lie 
brought down.” In the early period of the English trade with the East Indies, indigo from Agra formed 
the most extensive and profitable branch of the Company’s imports ; and in 1G20 Mr. Munn states the 
importation to be 200,000 lbs. which cost Is. 2d. per lb. and sold in England at 5s. per lb. Gerarde, who 
wrote in 1597, is wholly silent about indigo, and so is Johnson, in 1032 ; but Parkinson, who wrote in 1640, . 
treats largely of it; he calls it ^^Indico, or Indian woade,’' and gives the form of the leaf; he then describes 
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it, from Francis Ximenes in De Laef i Description of America; and, secondly, from Finch’s Account in 

Purchas’s Pilgrims. Even in 1688 Mr. Ray states, it was not agreed among botanists what plant it was 
from which indigo was made. 

The Company’s trade in indigo was carried on for more than a century with considerable success ; but 
It was relinquished to favour the introduction of the commodity from the British West Indies, where 
the cultivation had been taken up, and carried to great perfection both in Barbadoes and Jamaica ; but the 
legislature having laid a tax of Ss. 6d. per lb. on it about 1745, the West Indian planters dropped the 
cultivation of it entirely. It was afterwards cultivated in Carolina with such considerable success, that 
in 1747, 200,000 lbs. weight of it was shipped for England, and sold very well. At this period, except what 
was imported from the East Indies, and the small quantities from America, France supplied from her 
West India Islands tlie greatest part of Europe with it, and England and Ireland were estimated to pay to 
France about i?200,000 annually for this commodity. It was also raised in East Florida of so good a qua- 
lity, that some sold as liigh as 8s. 9d. per lb. The acquisition of India, and the separation of America 
from the mother country, having changed the relative situations which those countries bore to Great 
Britain, led, in a great degree, to the revival of the indigo trade with India. In 1799 the East India 
Company entered into a contract with an enterprising individual then resident at Calcutta, at very 
encouraging prices, which led others to embark in the cultivation, from whom the Company also made 
purchases. In the support of this commodity, the Company are stated to liave lost on the sale of their 
purchases, ^"80,000. Having thus fostered and protected this article of Indian produce, and brought it into 
a state of maturity, the Company agreed to leave it in the hands of their servants in India, and those who 
lived under their protection, to serve as a safe and legal channel for remitting their fortunes to England. 
When the Company ceased purchasing, the planters felt themselves void of resources for continuing their 
exertions ; upon which the Company again stood forward, and afforded them assistance in the way of loan, 
having the security of their produce for the payment of the sales in London, to the extent of .£884,734 in 
the course of a few years. With this aid they persevered in their exertions, and their labours have 
eventually been crowned with success. The article of indigo now bears a distingubhed rank in the list 
of Asiatic produce, and may be considered the staple commodity of the privete trade from India. 

The demand of all Europe for indigo was lately estimated at 3,000,0001bs. per annum. The consump- 
tion cannot reasonably be supposed to increase rapidly, or in any great progression ; but supposing it to 
extend to 4,000,0001bs. per annum, Bengal could supply tlie whole: and though some disadvantages have 
hitherto attended the cultivation of the article, the most dbcerning merchants look forward with certainty 
to a period when, from its quality and cheapness, the indigo ofBengal will preclude all competition in the 
market of Europe, 

The following is an account of the official value of indigo exported from Bengal to London and other 
parts of the world in the years 1795 to 1805-6 inclusive. 


1795- 6 ^^.w.,.w%^^%*%%Sicca Rupees 62,51,424 

1796- 7 38,33,797 

1797- 8 54,69,844 

1798- 9 23,79,629 

1799- 1800 35,53,949 

1800- 1 39,88,893 


1801^2 

-w»vaw%wv-Sicca Rupees 38,48,139 

1802-3 

29,73,754 

1803-4 

44,69,930 

1804—5 

64,77,041 

1805-6 

52,21,609 


forming in the whole a total of Sicca Rupee* 478,57,409, which, at li*. 6d, ^ rupee, is f9, 732,176, on 
an average /884,743 per annum; of the whole Sicca Rupees 457,91,816 was Kflwrted to London, leaving 
for all other parts of the world. Sicca Rupees 20,65,593, 
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The following is an account of the indigo imported into Great Britain in the years 17S3 to 
1802 inclusive ; likewise the quantities exported, and what are reserved for home consumption. 



lMPi)UTS. 

EXPORTS. 

HOME 

Years. 

East Indies. 

Other Places. 

Total 

CONSUMPTION, 


lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

1783 

93,047 

1,121,506 

1,214,563 

263,979 

950,584 

1784 

237,230 

1,259,149 

1,496,379 

293,731 

1,202,648 

1785 

154,291 

1,540,774 

1,095,005 

605,304 

1,089,761 

1786 

253, 3i5 

1,725,712 

1,979, (X57 

542,454 

],430,(i03 

1787 

363,046 

1,517,284 

1,880,5130 

559,933 

1,320,.397 

1788 

622,091 

1,474,220 

2,096,911 

508.209 

1,588,702 

1789 

371,469 

1,599,749 

1,971,218 

744,601 

1,226,017 

1790 

531,619 

1,309,196 

1,810,815 

861,908 

978,907 

1791 

405,198 

1,145,595 

1,010,793 

903,582 

707,211 

1792 

581,827 

1,285,927 

1.867,754 

899,659 

968, (H)5 

1793 

881,554 

1,015,148 

1,896,702 

976,32(J 

920,370 

179i 

1,364,620 

1,464,874 

2,829,494 

1,687, .588 

1,141,900 

179.5 

2, 862, (>84 

1,412,165 

4,274,849 

1,443,653 

2,8111,190 

1790 

3,897,120 

651,550 

4,548,670 

1,939,217 

2,009,4'>3 

1797 

3,754,233 

390,967 

2,145,200 

3,085,728 

( Kx. exceed 1 in. 

it 9 10, .528 

1798 

3,862,188 

171,218 

4,033,406 

2, 801, .365 

2,212,041 

1799 

2,429,377 

549,943 

2,979,320 

2,699,707 

279,013 

1800 

2,674,317 

1,004,642 

3,078,959 

2,655,055 

1,02.3,904 

1801 

2,109,611 

826,302 

2,935,913 

2,320,107 

■ 01.5,800 

1802 

2,264,199 

658,195 

2,922,394 

2,084,029 

838,305 


The following arc the particular places to whicli the indigo was exported in 1799 : 




Denmark 
Russia* 
Sweden 
Poland 
Prussia 
Germany 
Holland V 



lbs. 38,162 
296,878 
47,113 
8,542 
19,341 
2,080,330 
6,013 


Flanders*.. 
Italy 




^ v» »» w%v% 


Turkey 
Ireland 
Isle of Man 
Gibraltar 
America.. 


lbs. 340 
6,402 
75,614 
114,578 
2,050 
2,588 
1,627 


The following is an account of the indigo imported by individuals in private trade and privilege, 
and sold at the East India Company’s sales ; together with what has been imported on account of the 
Company in the years 1803 to 1809 inclusive ; and the sale amount. 


Years. 

March Sale. 

September Sale. 

Total. 

Ibi. 

/ 

lbs. 

£ 

lbs. 

£ 

1803 

1804 

1805 

1806 

1807 

1808 

1809 
Company 

1810 
Company 

183,603 

848,914 

1,183,965 

2,295,183 

2,022,113 

2,652,428 

3,976,829 

280,602 

3,208,749 

237,081 

76,385 

367,039 

483,228 

774,387 

801,708 

731,688 

912,010 

76,894 

1,215,044 

106,513 

1,887,379 

1,503,800 

2,299,351 

3,091,202 

185,679 

371,370 

98,894 

1,776,283 

694,752 

714,101 

909,630 

992,110 

42,40.5 

83,928 

29,477 

526,903 

2,070,982 

2^352,714 

3,483,310 

2,295,183 

5,113,315 

2,838,107 

•4,727495 

■ 5,222,123 

771,137 

1,081,140 

1,392,858 

774,387 

1,853,818 

774,163 

1,102409 

1,851,400 


The pennanent duty upon indigo, when taken out of the wsrehouiei, either for «p<^lon w h^ 
coimimption, u 10». 9d. per 100 lb». and the war duty 3». 7d, making in the whole lie. id. per 100 Ibe. 
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The following U tiie value of indigo imported into Great Britain from til parts in three yean. 

Edit Indiei. Other Places. Total. 

Year ending 5tli of January, 1807 774,387 lbs. 152,063 lbs. 926,450 Ibf. 

Ditto 1808 1,853,816 ^..,^342,055 2,190,773 

Ditto 1809 774,153 «%«%«%«««>« 274,852 1,049,005 


And the value of indigo exported from Great Britain during the same period, was as under: 

Y^ear ending 5th January, 1807 j^l, 116,379 

822,825 
661,534 


Ditto 1808 

Ditto 1809 


Tlic net produce of the duties of Customs on indigo, in the year ending the 5th of January, 1812, 
was J?29,023. 

It appears by the foregoing account, tliat in eight years, 1803 to 1810 inclusive, the sde amount of 
indigo, exported from Bengal by the East India Company and individuals, was <1^9,601,262; on an 
average jO 1,200,1 58 per annum, exclusive of some small quantities of prize indigo, the produce of various 
parts of India. 


LAC 


Is an article of considerdile in)portance in many, arts ; it is principally produced in Bengal, and is a 
kind of wax, of which a species ot' insect, called the Coccus Lacca, or gum lac animal, forms cells upon 
trees like honey-combs. It is principally found upon the uncultivated mountains on both sides the Ganges, 
where it is produced in such abundance, that, were the consumption ten times greater than it is, the markets 
might readily be supplied.; the only trouble in procuring it, is to break down tlie branches, and carry them 
to market. It is likewise produced in Fegu, and some other places to the eastward. It is distinguished 
in commerce into four kinds, viz. stick-lac, seed-lac, s]iell<^lac, and lumpdac. 

I. Stick-Lac is the substance, or comb, in its natural State, incrusting small branches or twigs. 
The best lac is of a reddish purple colour; for if it be pale, and pierced at the top, the value is diminished, 
because the insects have left their cells, and consequently these can be of no use as a dye, but probably 
may be better for varnish. Chuse the dark red kind, which, on chewing a small piece, will turn the spittle 
of a purple colour; when held up against the light, it should look bright and lively, and when broken, 
should appear in diamond-like points. That which is yellow or brown, should be rejected. 

This sort is seldom imported. In the years 1803 to 1808 inclusive, only the following quantities were 
sold at the East India sales, viz. 

1803, September sale 586 cwt. sold for ^£*1,180 

1804, March 526 1,221 

1808, March sale^wwwww^ 82 881 

16 cwt. of stick-lac are allowed to a ton. The permanent duty is 5s. per cwt. and the^temporary or 
war duty Is. 8d. per cwt. making in the. whole 6s. 8d. per. cwt, 

II. 3£xd^Lac is tile. farmer kind when separated fmm the twigs, and reduced into small pieces. This 
is seldom imported, it being manufactured into shell-lac in India. In the Mardi sale, 1805, 19 cwt. of it 
were imported, and sold for ^22. 

18 cwt. of seed-lac are allowed to a ton. The permanent duty is £2 28. per cwt. and the temporary 
or war duty 148. making in the whole £2 16s. per cwt. 
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HI. LumP'Lac is in cakes, and formed from aeeddac liquified hj lire. This is consumed in India • 
in making ornamental bangles for the women's arms, and for otlicr uses In a common way, lor which the 
best shell-lac is used in the superior sorts. 

IV. Shsll-Lac'U prepared from the cells liquided, strained, and formed into thin transparent sheets. 
Transparent, or amber coloured shell-lac is best, and which, on breaking a piece from the edge, ap|H‘ars 
of an amber colour: avoid the very thick, dark, or s|>eckled. There is a kind very thin, which looks fine, 
but is really tlie black sort, run thin to deceive; the deceit will be discovered by breaking a piece, and 
observing if the edge is an amber colour; for if it is dai'k brown^ it will uot do. When laid On a hot iron, 
shell-lac, if pure, will instantly catch fire, and burn away with a strong, but not disagreeable smell. That 
which is specky, drossy, black, liver-coloured, dull, or cloudy should be rejected. Tlie principal uses of 
this article are for varnishes and sealing-wax. The heat of the ship's hold is very apt to run this commodity 
into a solid mass, in which case, though it was originally of the best kind, its value is mucli depreciated. 

The following are the quantities of shell-lac imported, and sold at the East India sales in the years 
1803 to 1808 inclusive, with the sale amount, and average pria* per cwt. 


Year*. 

1 March Sale, j 

i September Sale, j 

Total. 

A.ver. jMir 

Cwr. 

Cwt. 

^ 1 

Cwi. 

e 

Cwt. 

X 

£ «. 

(/. 

TSS" 

16 


im 

9800 

UMO 

osoo 

5 7 

6 

1804 

1596 

8873 

1030 

5740 

2626 

1461.1 

5 11 

n 

1805 

867 

5168 

1510 

7810 

^377 

12978 

5 9 

2 

1806 

736 

3709 

7 

30 

743 

3739 ! 

5 16 

4 

1807 

775 

3971 

48 

150 

823 

4121 

5 0 

2 

1808 

— y=! 

181 

918 

58 

325 ! 

239 

1243 

5 4 

0 


16 cwt. of shell-lac are allowed to a ton. The permanent duty is £2 ^s. per cwt and the temporary 
or war duty 14s. making in the wliole £2 lOs. per cwt. 

LAC-LAKE. 

This article is imported from Bengal in small square cakes, similar in form to those of indigo; it 
should, when broken, look dark-coloured, shining, smooth, and compact; when scraped or powdered, it 
should be of a bright red colour, approaching to that of carmine. That which is sandy, ligbtcoloured, 
and spongy, and which, when scraped, is of a dull brick-dust colour, should be rejected. The demand 
for lac-lake is gaining ground, it being used instead of cochineal in dying. 

The following are the quantities of lac-lake imported, and sold at the East India sales, in the yeaii 
1804 to 1808 inclusive, with the sale amount, and average price per cwt. 


Years. 

1 March Sale. 

September Sale. 

Total. 

Average per lb. 


B 

lbs. 

£ 


B 

£ • 



m 

2165 

388 

■BS 


0 3 7 

1806 

1807 

1808 

845 
65_ 

145 

13 

5269 

2139 

6114 

65_ 

\ 2284 
13 

0 7 4 

0 4 0' 


16 cwt of lac-lake are allowed to a ton. The permanent duty is 3d. per lb. and the temporary or war 
duty Id. per lb. making in the whole 4d. per lb. 
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MYRABOLANS-MUNJEET. 


MYRABOLANS 

Are dried fruits of the plum kind, brought from Bengal and other parts of the East Indies ; there 
are five kinds of them, viz, 

I. India Myradolans are a small long fruit, of the size of a finger'^s end, black without and within, 
without stone, and very hard. Chuse such as are black, plump, and dry, of a sharpish astringent taste, 
and the heaviest that can be procured. 

IT. Chedulic Myrabolans very much resemble a date, but are rather larger and longer, and have 
five corner ridges of a yellowish brown colour. These should be chosen fleshy and plump, the least wrin- 
kled and black that is possible: such as are resinous within, of a brownish colour, an astringent taste, with 
a little bitterness, are to be preferred. 

III. Bellerick Myrabolans are a small fruit of the bigness of a nutmeg, of a reddish yellow 
without, and yellowish within, having a stone w’ith a kernel; this sort is of little value. 

IV. Emblick Myrabolans arc about the size of a gall-nut, rough and ridged on the outside; the 
plumpest and blackest of these are most esteemed. 

V. Citron Myrabolans.— This kind grows in various parts of India, more particularly about Goa 
and Baticaloe on the Malabar Coast ; they are about the size of a French plum, having a stone with a 
white kernel. The natives frequently candy them. Chuse your citron myrabolans of a reddish or golden 
yellow colour, well fed, heavy, and hard to break, and of an astringent disagreeable taste; such as are 
decayed, should be rejected. 

The following is an account of the myrabolans imported, and sold at the East India sales, in the 
years 1803 to 1808 inclusive, with the sale amount, and average price per cwt. 


Y ears. 

March Sale. 

September Sale. 

Total. 

Aver, per Cwt. 

Cwt. 

£ 

Cwt, 

£ 


■n 

£ t. d. 

1803 

— 

— 

682 

645 


645 

0 18 11 

1804 

184 

129 

— 


184 

129 

0 13 6 

1805 

1806 
1807 

22 

8 

— 

— 

22 

8 

0 7 3 

3 

5 1 



3 

5 

1 13 4 

1808 

— 


— 

— 


— 1 

— 


20 cwt. of myrabolans are allowed to a ton. The duty on dry myrabolans is permanent, 7s. and tem* 
porary, or war duty, 2s. 4d. per cwt.; on those candied, the former duty is 6d. and the latter 3d. per lb. 

MUNJEET 

Is a species of madder-root, imported from Bengal. The roots are long and slender, and when broken, 
appear of a fine red colour, having a yellowish pith inside; it imparts to water a dark red tincture, and 
its smell somewhat resembles liquorice root. 

The following are the quantities of munjeet imported, and sold at the East India sales in the years 1804 
to 1808 inclusive, with the sale amount, and average price per cwt. 


Yeari. 

March Salo. 

September Sale. | 

1 Total. 

Aver, per Cwt. 

Cwt. 1 

B 

Cwt. j 

£ 

Cwt. 

/ j 

£ t, d. 

1804 

... 



^ 232 

21 

232 

11 

1805 

149 

1075 


327 

234 

1402 

6 0 0 

1806 

111 

515 


— 

111 

515 

4 12 9 

1807 

204 

683 

562 1 

1818 

766 

2501 

3 5 4 

1809 



— 

— 

— 

— 

— 


16 cwt are allowed to a ton. The permanent duty is Ss, per cwt. and the war duty Is. per cwt 
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OPIUM is the produce of a species of the poppy^ whose root and stem become pretty large, and 
Ibound with a bitter juicer they are cultivated in great abundance in the pitivince^rf llahar, and in other 
[wrts of Bengal. The stalk of this plant rises to tlie height of three or four feet^ and produces long in- 
lented leaves, resembling those of the lettuce, while the flower has the ap|>earance of a tulip. When at 
iiH growth, an incision is made at the top of the plant, from whence there issues a white milky juice, 
?h!ch soon concretes, and is scraped oft' the plants, and wrought into cakes; these ore covered with leaves 
to prevent them sticking together, and in this situation are dritnl, and packeil in chests lint*d with hides, 
and covered with gunny, each containing forty cakes, and weighing two inaunds, and in tluit stale exported 
to the places where it is esteemed. This drug is always in great demand in China, notwithstanding the 
prohibitions which have been from time to time issued against it; likewise in all the eastern countries, the 
Malay Peninsula, Sumatra, Borneo, Celebes, Sec. 

This preparation, tliough simple, requires great attention to prevent adulteration, to which it is liable 
if left to the cultivator: it is vitiated with a powder composed of the dried leaves and stalks of tlic poppy» 
made into a paste with gum Arabic, or some other mucilage. 

Opium is very heavy, of a dense texture, commonly soft enough to receive an impression from the 
finger. It should be chosen moderately firm; its colour a very dark brown yellow, so dark that, unlcsi 
held to the light, it appears black; of a strong smell and bitter taste; as 0*66 from leaves as possible; 
and care should be taken, by rubbing it between the finger and thumb, that there is no roughness or 
grittiness. That which is soft should be rejected. 

The following is an account of the quantities of opium imported into England, distinguishing what 
came from Bengal, and wha* from.all parts of Europe; the quantities exported, and the remainder of the 
imports which was retained fui home consumption, from 17B0 to 1801 inclusive. 



IMl’ORTS. 

Toial. 

Exports. 

Homo Con.sumpt. 

Years. 

Bengal. 

Europe. 



IbH. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 



7,702 


1,217 


11 


5,873 


1,65.5 




4,692 


1,685 


1789 

- 

13,923 


.377 

1700 

I, ,500 

6,389 

7,889 

9,073 

1,237 


1791 

...MM 

9,073 

1,104 

7,969 

1792 


19,683 

21,783 

33, .562 

7,77.5 

14,(K18 

1793 



1,261 

32,, 301 

1704 


14,857 

2,083 

14,857 

2,oa3 

1,413 

13,4‘14 

ilwM 


999 

1,084 

1796 

8,164 

12,527 

20,691 

8.59 

19,612 

1797 

1,522 

5,661 

7,183 

2,371 

4,812 

1798 

395 

9,310 

9,525 

24,4« 

1,237 

8,2N8 

1799 

7,295 

17,153 

29,492 

3,229 


1800 

19,190 

48,682 

1,874 

40,808 

1801 

14,951 

39,304 

54,2.5.5 

RMH 

43,894 


Since the above period there have been two parcels of opium imported from Bengal, and sold at tlic 
Company’s sales. In 1803, 28,339 lbs. sold for i'll, i54, and in 1809, 1991 lbs. sold for i2,2i0. ’ 

14 cwt. of opium are allowed to a ton. The permanent duty is 5s. fid. per lb. and the tcraporaiy or war 

duty Is. lOd. making in the whole 7s. 4d. per lb. 

The monopoly in the trade of opium, or the cultivation of the poppy, may be traced at least as far back 
as the commencement of the British influence in Bengal. The advanUges resulting from it were for 
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several jem merdy considered as a part of the emoluments of certain ofEcers under the Government In 
the year 1773 it was taken out of their hands, and the profit of the trade assumed for the benefit of 
the Company. The provision of the article was for many years let out upon contract. The opium 
concern continued under the direction of the Board of Revenue till the beginning of the year 1793, when 
it was transferred to the Board of Trade, and regulations were passed respecting the terms of the contract 
for the provision of opium in Bengal, Bahar, and Orixa, which was extended for four years, from September 
the 1st, 1793, to the 31st of August, 1797, also respecting measures for the protection of the cultivators of 
the poppy, and for preventing illicit trade in the article. On the expiration of the contracts in 1797, the 
cultivation of opium was restricted to Bahar and Benares, and discontinued in Bengal; the mode of 
provision by agency was rcsortal to, and still continues in practice. In July, 1799, some regulations were 
published “ for the guidance of all [lersons concerned in the provision of opium on tlie part Government, 
and for preventing the illicit cultivation of the poppy, and the illicit importation or traffic in the article of 
opium.'” Under these regulations, which were further modified in 1607, the cultivation of the poppy, 
except on account of Government, is expressly prohibited ; but it is left entirely at the option of the 
cultivator, to enter into engagements on account of Government at a settled price, or to decline it altogether. 

The trade in opium is liable to be affected by many contingencies, not only from adverse seasons, 
but by the state of tlie markets to the eastward, which fluctuate considerably. The superior advantages 
of the agency system, and the measures resorted to for securing the provision of the drug pure and un- 
adulterated, have proved of essential service, as appears from the following account of the revenue arising 
to Government from the trade in opium from 1792-3 to 1809-10 inclusive. 

1792- 3 ^292,751 1798-9^^ ^210,304 1804-5 £725,895 

1793- 4. 304,954 1799-1800 372,025 1805-6 690,011 

1 794- 5 3/>4,9»il 18UU— I — 872,502 1806— 480,069 

1795- 6 189,278 1801-2 376,658 1807-8 801,467 

1796- 7^ — 179,950 1802-3^«»^.,^.^ 534,654 1808-9 594,978 

1797- 8 238,043 I 1803-4 463,161 I 1809-10 580,000 

The Bengal opium is distinguished in commerce by two kinds, Patna and Benares ; the former is 
most esteemed. The prices at the Company'’» sale in February, 1810, were, Patna opium, from 1525 
to 1565 Sicca rnpees, and Benares opium from 1425 to 1465 Sicca rupees per chest; and in August 1811, 
it had advanced to 1750 Sicca rupees per chest. The following is an account of the value of opium ex- 
ported from Bengal in the years 1795-C to 1805-6 inclusive. 

1795 - 6 — Sicca Rs. 13,08,360 1799-1800 SiccaRs. 28,80,593 1803-4 Sicca Rs. 41,88,225 

1796- 7 13,31,255^ 1800-1.^ 34,52,432 1804-5 64,12,283 

1797- 8 10,77,961 1801-2 27,51,515 1805-6^^ 58,66,888 

1798- 9 12,55,579 1802-3^^..^^^ 39,43,951 

The quantity exported in the year 1805-6 was shipped to the under-mentioned places. 

China Rupees 32,94)570 Coast of Coromandel «%%v^w.^Sicca Rupees 61,968 

Pinang and the Eastward 21,25,209 Pegu 15,110 

Coast of Sumatra 3,20,748 Arabian and Persian Gulfs 1,755 

Manilla 27,661 Coast of Malabar 15,515 

The trade in opium to the eastward and China has much increased: in 1795-6, it was only Sicca rupees 
11|63,835|, of which 2,51,460 Sicca rupees was to China; the remainder to Pulo Pinang and the islands 
to the eastward. 
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BENGAL PIECE-GOODS 

Are manufactured of innumerable qualities and dimensions in almost all parts of the country under 
Ibis Presidency, and arc distinguished by various names, according to the fabrics and the places where 
manufactured. The following are Uie names of a few of the numerous kinds, and the places where made* 


Baftas>%v>%^%%v..Patna, Tanda^ Chittagong, Allahabad, Beerbhoom, Koirabad, Luckipore. 
Cossas«*««««««^«.>Patna, Tanda, AUalmbad, Johannoh, Hurrial, Santipore, Mow, Lucknow* 
Boreas ^^*.>^^Chunderconnah, Tanda, Dacca, Santipore, Hurripaul. 
Mammoodiesv»««Tanda, Allahabad, Koirabad, Johannah, Lucknow. 

Mulmuls ««**^Dacca, Patna, Santipore, Ghaziporc, Midnai)ore, Cossijirah, Malda. 
Sannoes v**%*%*«%%Tanday Allaliabod^ Johannah, Mow, Balasore. 

Terruidam8«««v*J)acca, Santippre, Casmahbad, Baddawl, Hurrifiaul. 


Piece-goods form the staple commodity of Bengal, from whence they are sent to all parts of India, 
to the United States of America, and to all parts of Eurojie. The following are the kinds impoitcd into 
Great Britain, witii the number of pieces allowed to a ton. 


Addaties Pieces 700' 

Allachas «%%%*>%%««««%**%«»« 1 200 
Allibollies 400 

AJlibannieS'v»%^»%»»vfc%»v» B 000 
Arrahs%%»^»»v»w»%v^»%»v»»ll<' 400 
Atchabanni es 800 

400 

Batlas R 400 

Bandannoes R 800 

Betellees 400 

Ditto handkerchiefs 400 
Blue cloth R 400 

Calicoes 400 

Callipatties 400 

Cambays 400 

Cambrics 400 

Corpets 400 

Carridarrics COO 

Charconnaes GOO 

ChiUaes 600 

Chintz, of all sorts R 400 
Chinechuras 800 

Chowtars 600 

Chunderbannies 800 

Chundraconacs, thick,^R 400 
Chucklaes 400 

Clouts R 400 

Coopees 600 

Corahsv%%^v,wv>%%v%>>v.^R 800 

Cossas 400 


Cushtaes,«,w«««««v« Pieces 800 
Cuttannees 800 

Diapers, broad 400 

Ditto, 600 

Dimities 600 

Dorea8««vb%«v**%««%w«««.^% 400 
Doosooties R 400 

Dungarec8%»» w »i,^»%v» % » R 400 
DootieSv^«<.,v.^«^>^ R 400 
Dysucksoys coo 

Elatches%%»»»»%i%%%»»%«»»%»%R 800 
E in nierties GOO 

Ginghams, coloured*^%,^v« 600 
400 

Ditto, long 200 

Haliosxips 600 

Herba Taffaties 800 

Hmnhums 400 

Ditto, qui]ted«%*^%«««vfc»««« 100 
J amdaimies 800 

Jamw'ars 600 

Kincha cloth R 400 

Kissorisoys 600 

Laccowries 600 

Lungecs Herba 800 

Mammoodiatties««*^%%«* 400 
Mammoodles«%*%«v»*««v..R 400 
Muggadooties 400 

Mulmuls»»»»»»»»»»%<^»»< w ^ 400 
Mulmul handkerchiefs «« 400 



Mushrues< 

Naibabies v^%«. 

Nainsooks 
Nillaes%*«^ 

Palamporcs 
Pemascoes%*< 

Percaulalis 
Fhotaes»«*% 

Piilicat lmndkcrcliiefs*%R 
P utcati8»%»»»»v»»**^»*^^ v» R 
Rings 

Roinals % »»% R 
Sannoes 
Seerbands **. 

Sleerbctlie?! 

Seerbauds 
Seerhaudeonnaes 
Seersuckers 
Shalbafls 
Sicktersoyi 
Soosics^ 

Sorts 

. Subnoim, or subloms*^ 
Succatoons v%%%%%»%R 
Taffaties, of all sorts*« R 
Tainsooks 
Tanjeebs 
Tartoreei 
Tepoys 
Terindams 


R 


9 


R 


800 

800 

400 

800 

800 

800 

800 

BOO 

800 

400 

400 

800 

400 

600 

400 

400 

400 

600 

400 

800 

400 

400 

400 

800 

800 

400 

400 

400 

800 

400 



PIECE^OODS. 


The following is the mode in which the tonnage of piece-goods is ascertained: 

When the letter R is against pieces of 400 to a ton, it shews those goods are to be reduced to a stand- 
ard of 16 yards long and 1 brood; when against pieces of 800 to a ton, to 10 yards long and 1 broad. 

Example.— 1000 pieces of 12 yards long and 1} broad, at 400 pieces to a ton, make 844 pieces, or 
2 tons 44 pieces; and 1000 pieces of 10^ long by H, at 800 to a ton, are 1,181 pieces, or 1 ton 381 pieces. 

Previous to the renewal of the Charter in 1793, the trade in piece-goods was entirely in the* 
hands of the Company. Since that period it has been open to individuals ; in consequence of which, the 
Company state that their regular and established trade has been seriously injured by the interference of 
the ))rivatc traders in the staple article of piece-goods ; and in order to shew this, they place in a contrasted 
point of view tlic present with the former state of this branch of trade at various distinct periods. 

Tlic following is an account of the sales in the years 1772 to 1796 inclusive, on the average of 5 years. 


1772 to 1776 inclusive. 

1777 to 1781 dittp.v^%sv%v....%.... 
1 782 to 1 i 8b ditto. 

1787 to 1791 ditto.^..^^*^..^., 
1791 to 1796 ditto. 

Quantity sold. 

Sale Amount. 

Average per Ann. 

Medium Price per 
Piece. 

Pieces. 

£ 

£ 

£ ». d. 

3,129,514 

2.575.127 
2,932,779 

3.546.128 
3,946,087 

5,416,371 

4,4(X),862 

5,875,819 

6,067,044 

6,251,928 

625,903 

515,025 

586,556 

709,255 

789,217 

1 14 7 

1 14 4 

2 0 0 

1 14 2 

1 11 8 

Total in 25 years. 

16,129,635 

28,012,024 

64%<)93 

1 14“1 


In looking to the sales, with a view to a comparison, it will be necessary to bear in mind, that in 
1799 an Act passed, by which piece-goods were allowed to be warehoused on importation, bn payment 
of a duty of 2^ per cent, on calicoes, and 7j per cent, on muslins. This duty being paid by the Company 
on the goods upon their importation, they are allowed to be exported free from further duties ; or, if in- 
tended for home consumption, they are subject to additional duties, to be paid by the purchaser on taking 
them out of the warehouses; or in other words, the former sale prices were with the duties included; in 
the sales from the 31st of August 1799, they are tlie net prices. 

About 1796 the imports of piece-goods in privilege commenced on a regular system; since which, the 
quantities sold on account of the Company, and in privilege, appear to have been as follow: 



COMPANY’S GOODS. | 

PRIVILEGE GOODS. 

1 TOTAL. 

Years. 

Quantity. 

SaleAmount 

Average. 

Quantity. 

Sale Amount. 

Average. 

Quantity sold. 

Sale Amount. 


Pieces. 

£ 

£ i. 

d 

Piec s. 

£ 

£ •. 

d. 

Pieces. 

£ 

mamBsa 

350,329 648,756 

1 17 


Hama 


1 3 



mssm 

1798 

72:1,1271,219,818 

1 14 

m 

127,810 

182,594 

1 8 

6 

850,937 

1,402,412 

M.S. 1799 

334,115 

508,584 

1 10 

6| 

79,727 

13:1,336 

1 13 

6 



S. S, 

450,500 

548,256 

1 4 

6 

152,870 


0 19 

tm 


1 1 Sf 

1800 

1,129,5011,406,879 

1 5 



317,828 




1801 

838,7121,179,447 

1 8 

6 

396,444 

379,569 

' 0 19 

1 

1,235,156 

1,559,016 

1802 

437,862 


1 10 

0 

1,252,-503 

960,864 

oo 

4 

1,690,365 

1,620;883 

M. S. 1803 

242,104 

293,832 

1 4 

3 


462,757 

0 12 

6 



s. s. 

381,477 

378,199 



343,546 

202,452 

omis 


M. S. 1804 

442,952 



ol 

548,186 

306,886 

0 11 

2 

! 1 1 n>iA I'm 

1,444,530 

s. s. — 

518,019 

■n 

0 19 

Oi 

431,013 


0 10 

2 

j .4 1 0 

M. S. 1805 

174,321 

142,157 


6 


193,665 

0 12 

0 

i 495,098 

335,822 

M. S. 1806 

410,196 

336,453 


5 

113,233 

67,453 

0 11 

10 

i L filo lltQ 

611,974 

s. s. 

199,500 

146,466 


9 

96,264 

61,602 

0 12 

0 

1 >• oiy,iyci 
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It is obvious from these accounts that, while the trade in East India piece-goods remained entirely • 
with the Company, it was conducted wisely and discreetly, upon the true mercantile piinciple of rejpilaU 
ing the imports in proportion to the currency of tlie demand. Another essential and equally inqKirtant 
object was no less attended to, that of keeping up the i*espective fabrics to tlicir cstnl)lisiKHl standard, as to 
quality and dimensions. Upon thb head the good faith of the Company was so eminently conspicuousi 
that the buyers on the Continent could confidently, and without sciuple, give their orders upon the hare 
authority of the invoice mark ; and it otlen happened Uiat the goods passed through vorious hands with- 
out undergoing the least inspection or examination whatever. The sales were also made at stated periods 
(twice in a year), and when the goods were declared, the buyers had an assurance that no fuilher quan- 
tity would be sold until the ensuing half-yearly sale; in short, the whole routine of the business was con- 
ducted upon systematic principles, and to the jierfect satisfaction of all parties concerned. 

It will also be seen that when the annual inqiorts of Bengal pic ee-goods were limited to fi’oin 7 to 
800,000 pieces of the various assortments, they w'crc readily taken olf at the sales witliout any material 
difference in the selling prices, and tliat when the imports fell sliori of, or rxm'ded that quantity, the 
prices fluctuated in a correspondent pro|)ortioii. 

1707. In this year, when the Company could only offer to sale 350,329 pieces, and of privilege 
goods 136,761 pieces, making together but 487,087 pieces, the Company's goods experienced a rise of 
from XU 14s. to XU 17s. per piece, wdiich was an advance of 3s. j)er piece u])on the medium of tlio 
former year's sale, or equal to about 12 per cent. 

1798. In this yeai*, when there were sold of Company’s goods 723,127 pieces, and of privilege goods 
182,594, making together 902,571 pieces, the additional quantity, which nearly made up for the defi- 
ciency of the preceding year, reduced the price again to XU 14s. or about the medium rate of 25 years 
prior to 1796. 

1799. The Company sold of their own goods 784,615 pieces, and of privilege goods 232,507 pieces, 
making together 1,017,212 pieces. The result of the increase was, that in the March sale of this year, 
before the alteration of the duties, the prices fell on the medium Ss. 6d. per piece, or about 13 per cent, 
below the accustomed standard; and on September, 1799, the first sale which took place under tiie new 
modification of the duties, the Company’s goods sold at the medium of X?1 4s. 6d. per piece, the reduction 
upon which is about equal to the portion of the duties which would have been drawn back under the old 
system. The privilege goods being of inferior assortments, sold at a medium of 19s. 

1800. The plan for admitting East India goods to be entered upon the warehousing principle, was 
adopted with the laudable view of drawing to this country a considerable portion of the trade that wa* 
carried on between India and the Continent direct; and under the influence of thb opinion, llic Company’! 
imports of piece-goods, which had been incre^ed with a view to meet tlic expected demand, from about 
800,000 pieces to 1,129,501 pieces, together with 304, .531 pieces in privilege, making together 1,4.34,031 
pieces, met with a ready sale in the ensuing year, at prices rather better than those of the preceding year, 
though the quantity was greater by upwards of 400,000 pieces, and tlie sale of coast piece-goods in the 
same year was nearly equal to 650,000 pieces. 

1801. The Company’s goods sold in thb year were 838,712 pieces, and the privilege 396,444, 
making together 1,235,156; and from the circumstance of the Company’s goods being short near 300,000 
pieces of the preceding year, the medium price was increased from i.1 5s. to i?l Hs. 6il. or a rise of about 
14 per cent On the other hand, an increase of about 90,000 pieces in the privilege goo<b had the 
effect of lowering Uieir rates from .^1 Os. lOd. to IQs. Id. or a reduction of about 8 pcT cent on the 
former year. 

1802. From the pressure of the war in India, the Company were unable to devote the accustomed 
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allotment of funds for the provision of goods to supply the sales of 1602; under this exigency the pdvate 
traders were not only permitted, but invited, to make up the deficiency. The result was, that the Com- 
pany in 1802 could only bring to sale the reduced quantity of 437,802 pieces, or but about one-half of their 
accustomed investment. This, however, had the effect of raising the prices to the medium of jPI lOs. 
per piece. The private traders, in the same year, more than made up for the Company’s failure, by 
importing the unprecedented quantity of 1,252,503 pieces, which, added to the Company’s imports, made 
the total quantity for sale near 1,700,000 pieces. But so little attention had been paid to the quality, that 
the price of the privilege goods fell from 10s. Id. which liad been the medium rate of the preceding year, 
to 15s. 4d. per piece, or a reduction of full 21 per cent. At the same time it is to be noticed, that the 
deficiency of quality is found to be nearly 100 per cent, below the Company's usual assortments. 

For the piiq)osc of more clearly elucidating the evil efliects that resulted from this improvident 
import on the part of the private tradei’s, it will be proper to explain in this place, that, although in 
addition to 437,802 pieces sold by the Company, the further quantity of 1,262,503 pieces stand as 
sold upon the Company’s books; yet such sale must be considered rather as nominal than real. 
The fact is, that owing to the increased imports in the three preceding years, the markets upon the 
Continent were not only stocked, but surcharged, particularly with low priced goods. This cause 
produced its natural effect. The prices that were offered at the Company's sales were so little satisfactory 
to the importers, that the principal part of the goods were bought in for the account of the respective pro- 
prietors, and remained on hand for the purpose of being disposed of by private negotiation whenever a 
more favourable change should take place; not less than 350,000 pieces of which were once lying in the 
Company’s warehouses waiting for a market: these would have been out of time for exportation if the 
Lords of the Treasury had not extended the term beyond the three years allowed by law. 

1803. Such was the depressed state of the trade, when the usual period arrived for bringing forward 
the March sale of 1803, at which period, although the very moderate quantity of 364, 394 pieces of the 
Company’s goods were offered, only 242,164 pieces could be disposed of, at rates by which the medium 
was reduced to jtl 4s. 3d. or full 19 per cent, under the price of the preceding year. The remaining 
122,230 pieces, or rather more than one-third of the quantity declared, were refused. At the same sale, 
and from the same cause, out of 238,754 pieces of coast goods which were tendered, only 133,085 pieces, 
or little above one-half, were sold at the medium rate of FI Os. or 6s. 6d. per piece below the preceding 
year’s sale price, which is a reduction of 18 per cent. The remaining 105,669 pieces were refused. The 
privilege goods, though considered here as part of the same sale, were not in fact sold till September, 
when out of 756,089 that were offered, 742,193 were either sold or bought in for the proprietors at the 
reduced price of 12s. Od. per piece, or 19 per cent, below the prices of the preceding sales. The cir- 
cumstances under which the September sale of 1803 took place, were no less adverse and discouraging. 
The sale of Company’s goods in the last 18 months, it has ^en seen, was equal only to little more than 
half the quantity they had been accustomed to dispose of in a like space of time, even in the ordinary 
course of their concerns; notwithstanding which, it appears that, at the opening of the sale, which was 
postponed to the 20th of March, 1804, there were remaining in the buyers' hands, of Company’s goods 
73,533 pieces, of privilege 165,000 pieces, making together 256,353 pieces. 

At this sale the 122,230 pieces of Bengal goods, which* were refused at the former sale, with a further 
quantity, making together 494,646, as also 501,293 pieces of privilege goods, or in all 995,941 pieces, 
were declared, of which it appears only 381,477 pieces of the Company's were told at a medium of 19s. 9d. 
per piece, or a further reduction of 19 per cent below the last selling prices. The remaining 113,171 
pieces, or near one-fourtli of the quantity declared, were refused; and of the 501,293 pieces in 
privilege, 157,747 were altogether refused. The remaining 343,546 pieces were dther sold outright or 
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bought in for tlie proprietors at an arerage rate of 11$. lOd. per piece, or rather more than & per cent, 
belonr the prices of the preceding year. 

ISOi. At the commencement of the March sale, 1804*, the quantity of Bengal piece-goods in the 
buyers’ hands were, of Company’s goods 80,767 pieces, and of privilege goods 567,142, total 647,909. 

In thb sale the 113,171 pieces of Bengal goods Uiat were relused at the pnK;eding sale, with a further 
quantity, making together 539,294 pieces, as also 702,250 pieces of privilege goods, or in all 1,301,480, 
were declared, of wluch only 442,952 pieces of the Company’s were sold nt an average of 19 h. |)er piece, 
being about 4 per cent, lower than the preceding sale. The remaining 96,342 })ieces were refused. 

^ Of tlie privilege goods also, out of the 762,250 pieces offered, only 54^,186 pieces passed the sale, at 
an average of 11s. 2d. per piece, or a further reduction of 6 |KTceiTt. Indow the former sale prices. 
The remaining 2I4*,0G4 pieces were refused, among which were 55,255 pieces, part of those that liad also 
been refused at the former sale. 

In the September sale the Company’s goods which were fixed to he sold on the 20th of February, 
1805, were from time to time postponed, on account of the non-arrivals of the mails, till the 27Ui 
of March, when, out of 543,882 pieces declared, 518,019 pieces were sold at an average of lOs. per piece, 
being the same as at the preceding sale. 

The privilege goods were also sold the 22d of April, 1805, at wlilch time the quantity in the buyers’ 
hands was 667,731 pieces. The number of pieces declared was 439,444, including the 214,064 pieces 
refused at the former sales, which were now offered at still lower rates, when 431,013 were sold at an 
average of 10s. 2d. per piece, or about 9 per cent below the preceding prices. 

Of the coast goods 307,148 pieces of Company’s goods w ere declariHl, of which only 279,554 pieces 
were sold at an average of 18s. 4<L per piece, or near 6 per cent, below the rates of the preceding sale; 
the remaining 27,594 pieces were refused. 

At this sale also 109,770 pieces of goods, belonging to individuals in the subscription investment, 
were sold at an average of 20s. 5d. 

1805. The March sale of the Company’s goods was fixed for the 28th of August. At this time, as 
none of the ships of the season were arrived, the Company had only 178,086 pieces of Bengal goods upon 
hand; nor did the pririlegc goods unsold exceed the number of 320,820 pieces, making together 498,906; 
yet notwithstanding this quantity, comparatively so inconsiderable, the Company’s goods experienced a 
further reduction of from 19s. to IGs. per piece, or about 14 |>er cent, below the preceding sale. The 
privilege goods produced on a medium 12s. per piece. 

The period for holding the September sale in the ordinary routine of the huniness, wm fixed for the 
12th of February, 1806, at which time it was the ('ompany’s intention to have offiTod 476,896 (licccs of 
their own, and 113,233 pieces of privilege goods, making together 51K),129 pieces; but such was the de- 
pressed state of the trade at the approach of this sale, that the buyers were desirous it might be altogether 
relinquished, in order that a further op|)ortunity might be aflorded for rwlucing their stock upon hand. 
It apjiears, by a return from the Bengal and coast warehouses, that at the time of making this application, 
the 17th of January, 1806, the buyers had then remainmgu|)on hand in the Company’s warehouses, 1,413,008 
pieces of their former purchases; and it was asserted upon good authority, that, in addition to these, not 
less than 500,000 pieces more were lying upon the Continent, for which no demand was likely to bo 
S|>eedily found. 

Under these circumstances, the Company judged it expedient to postpone the sale to the 12lli of March, 
by which the September sale, 1805, altogetlicr lapsed, and the goods so declared went over into 1806; at 
the March sale of which only 349,230 pieces were sold, and 127,666 of the Company's were refused. The 
1 13,233 pieces in privilege were all sold or bought in. The average of the Company’s goods was 15i. 74, 
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jper pieeey and of the privUege 11s. lid. In a subsequent part of this saley in July, 60,966 pieces of pn^ 
hibited goods of the Company's were sold, which make the total quantity to be 410,196 pieces, and the 
average Ids. 5d. 

The result of the September sale was still more unfortunate. Out of 358,453 pieces of the Company'* 
Bengal goods, and 96,364 pieces in privilege, making together the comparatively small quantity of 
454,817, only 199,500 pieces of the Company's were sold at an average of 14s. 9d. the remaining 158,900 
pieces were scratched. Of tlie privilege goods, the whole were either sold or bought in at an average of 128. 

From these facts may be drawn the following inferences: 

Ist. That the trade in Bengal piece-goods, while the management of it remained solely with the 
Company, was conducted upon steady, uniform, and consistent principles. 

2d. That while so conducted, it gradually increased in the following proportions: 

In the ten years, from 1777 to 1786 inclusive, the number of pieces sold per annum, 
was on the medium 550,790 

In the five ensuing years, the like medium was 709,255 

And in the ten years, from 1792 to 1801 777,237 

3d. That by duly apportioning the imports to the rising demand, the prices in the above periods ex- 
perienced but little variation. 

4lh. That in the three succeeding years, from 1802 to 1804 inclusive, although the Company’s im- 
ports of Bengal piece-goods were reduced to 674,081 pieces per annum, which is upwards of 100,000 
pieces less than the average of the preceding ten years, yet they experienced a depreciation in value equal 
to 33 per cent. 

5th. That the depreciation is chiefly, if not altogether, to be ascribed to the excessive imports of the 
private traders, who, during the three years, from 1802 to 1804, brought to sale no less than 3,317,421 
pieces, or on the medium 1,105,807 pieces per annum, the value of which appears to have fallen off in 
nearly a similar proportion. 

That in the two last years, although the Company’s goods, and those in privilege, have been reduced 
very considerably below what they were prior to the enlarged importation, the prices have also decreased 
in a similar proportion, so that at t!ie last sale, out of 358,453 pieces of Company’s good*, with the com- 
paratively trifling quantity of 96,324 pieces in privilege, 158,000 pieces of the Company’s were refused, 
and those that were sold, were disposed of at a rate equal to 40 per cent, below the usual medium prices. 

Such are the mischiefs that have resulted from the inteifcrence of the private traders in the single 
branch of Bengal piece-goods only, which have been equally extended to those of the coast; but the evil 
has not merely been confined to the rivalship that has been experienced in the market at home. The 
Company have equally suffered from the effects of the competition that has been excited against them in 
the aurungs and manufacturing districts abroad, where eagerness of demand has unavoidably led to in-^ 
crease of price; and, what is no less to be regretted, the fabrics have been so shamefully debased, that, as 
one of the agents has justly observed, “ the original standards are no longer to be seen.” Various repre- 
sentations have been made to the Company of impropriety of conduct on the part of the private traders; and 
the following are a few of the most prominent. 

The Board of Trade at Madras, in a letter to the Governor in Council, under date the 22d of June, 
1800, observe, “ The indulgence of trade in piece-goods was originally granted to individuals, under the 
express stipulation that they should not interfere with the Company's investment; but we lament to add, 
and experience has established it to be an undeniable fact, that the forbearance with which the agents of 
the private traders have been permitted to settle themselves in different parts of the coast, has not fafled of 
being productive of serious prejudice to the Company's manufactures; for their object being confined to 
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tiie pnrclias^ of goods of any deseripttoni it becomes a matter of unconcern whether the quality or dimen- 
sions are deficient, and the natuiul consequence of such an evil tends to create an Indiflerence on the part 
of the weaver, who, being certain on these occasions of obtaining a good price for his cloth, adopts, with- 
out remorse, the fraudulent practice of malting use of bad materials; and we have reason further to believe, 
that the constituents to whom such goods are ultimately consigned, become liable to sustain a loss fixim 
their imperfections." 

Again, on the 9th of April, 1803, they further observe, The two prominent evils of which we have 
had cause to complain, are the great difficulties occasioned by the interference of the private agents in the 
provision of the Company's investments, and the ruinous debasement of the fabrics, both proceeding from 
a competition at a particular juncture, that admits of no delay, and consequently obliges them to purchase 
whatever they can procure, however inferior in its quality, of which urgent necessity the manufacturer is 
perfectly aware, and scruples not to avail himself to the utmost, by vending a debased manufacture, mode 
up of the advances he has received from the treasure of the factory." 

The following observations on this staple article of the Company's imports are too important to be 
altogether overlooked. 

In a letter from the Governor-General, Marquis Wellesley, addressed to the Secret Committee, dated the 
9th of April, 1801, in which his Lordship states the necessity for curtailing the amount of the investment for 
the ensuing season (1801-2), his Lordship observes that, in order to guard against tlie evils which might 
attend a sudden and considerable reduction of the Indian investment, the advances for which issued through- 
out the country, furnish ultimately a resource for the payment of the land revenues, and by withholding of 
which, difficulties might occur in realizing the revenues, it had been found necessary to afford tlie public an 
assurance that the arrangemept adopted in the last year by the Order in Council of the 10th of Septembcri 
1800, for allowing the export of goods to England on private ships, would be continued in the ensuing 
season." 

Of the propriety of admitting individuals to supply any deficiency that may arise in the provision of 
goods for the Europe market, when the Company are unable to afford the needful funds for that purpose, 
there can be no question. The Board of Contronl, in a leitef dated the 25th of March, 1 809, suggests that 
his Lordship he informed, in reply to his letter, that the Company perfectly agree in the sentiments con- 
tained in his letter, in regard to the evil consequences that are likely to ensue, when the Company's invest- 
ment is much curtailed, if the public were not allowed to fill the chasm. The class of manufacturers, as 
therein remarked, is entitled to the constant protection and encouragement of the State; otherwise that 
useful and valuable body of men might experience distress, the fabrics he debased, valuable branches of 
manufacture, now supported by the Company, wholly abandoned or materially injured, and the country 
suffer from the diminution of that supply of specie, which is now regularly afforded through the channel 
of the Company's advances,— We were glad to find that the Governor-General in Council had taken care 
to prevent the operation of those evils, or to alleviate their effects; and that, with this view, it wai deemed 
necessary to aflord every possible encouragement to the private merchant, in order that he might be ena- 
bled to supply the place of the Company in the market, and to furnish tliat support to the manufactureri 
which could not proceed from the Company's funds." 

The Court concurred in the propriety of the reasonings here stated, as far as they regarded the 
permission for individuals to make a provision of piece-goods. They constituted, in their opinion, the only 
true and substantial ground upon which any portion of this valuable branch of the Company’s commerce 
ought ever to have been conceded; and it would have afforded them the most solid grounds of satisfaction, 
if the result had shewn that the practice of the free merchanU had been regulated in conformity with these 
princijles; but so far from this being the case, it appears that, instead of affording relief to the manufac- 
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turen in the various factories and aurungs subordinate to the Company^ more immediate government; 
instead of making up the deficiencies in the usual and well-known fabrics of which the Company’s invest* 
ments have long been composed, and which were about to be curtailed ; “ instead of filling up that ehasm 
which the temporary embarrassments of the Company had created, and thereby supplying the place of the 
Company in the market; instead of making use of their funds in the way that was likely to relieve the 
weavers from distress, to preserve those valuable branches of manufacture, which were supported by the 
Company, from being wholly abandoned or materially injured, and to prevent the country from suffering 
by tiie diminution of that supply of specie which was regularly afforded through the channel of the 
Company’s advances;” instead of forming engagements that would have been creditable and profitable 
to themselves, as well as beneficial to that Government by whom they were supported and protected; 
they wildly and improvidently, without concert, plan, or system, dispatched agents into the Upper Pro- 
vinces, with unbounded commissions to provide immense quantities of goods, the lowest description of qua- 
lity, or, as they have been well described, goods of “ a slight and flimsy texture, in which their object 
was principally to obtain as many covids of cloth for as little money as possible, without the least regard 
whatever to fabric;” and so eager was their competition against each other, that they paid in the ceded 
and reserved territories, larger prices for these debased commodities, than could be obtained for them in 
the Calcutta market. It is with goods of this description that London, America, and the mai'kets 
throughout the whole of foreign Europe have been glutted; a striking instance of which appears in the 
quantity of these low assortments from Bengal, belonging to individuals, now lying in the Company’s 
warehouses, which are nearly 700,000 pieces, many of which, as has been already observed, would have 
been out of time for exportation, if the Lords of Trade had not repeatedly, at the solicitation of the 
holders, been pleased to extend the restricted term of three years to a further period. 

The following is an account of the value of piece-goods exported from Bengal on account of the Com- 
pany, in the years 1795-G to 1800-1 inclusive: 

- Sicca Rupees 60,00,000 Sicca Rupees 30,00,000 

1796- 7 t5J7,OUrflOO 1799-1800 47,00,000 

1797- 8 85,00,000 I 1800-1 43,00,000 


being on an average, 48,66,666 Sicca rupees, which, at 2s. 6d. each, is d^608,358 per annum. 

The following is a statement of the value of piece-goods exported by individuals from Bengal in the 
years 1795-6 to 1804-5 inclusive, distinguishing the principal places to which they were exported: 


Hamburgh. Copenhagen. Lisbon. 


Sicca Rupeci. Sicca Rupees. I Sicca Rupees. 



94,aS,284 

74,26,752 

57,48,617 


12,94,222 

11,87,710 


1799-0 120,01,199 

15,23,479 

20,305 

1800-1 141,67,100 

30,97,165 


1801-2 105,91,309 

66,66,290 



1802-3 185,94,670 

64,70,203 


1803-4 161,69,478 

48,72,016 


1804-5 U0,86,.509 

12,28,637 


Total — U7(),41,‘897 

287.18,196 

22,43,211 


7,00,542 

13,69,242 

2,64,920 

26,412 

7,15,116 

4,71,003 

2,772 

2,54,709 

5,04,419 

12,36,964 


117,04,190 I 28,71,819 


17,47,486 
20,77,886 
14,38,667 
8,39,459 
28,44,333 
52,36,364 
41,52,244 
24,33,092.1 40,21,942 


188,32,580 302,89,815 


18,83,25r 30,28,981 
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The remainder are exported to Tarions porta of India^ China^ he* The foUowlng are the (daces to 
which the eiqports of 179&-1800 were shipped^ exclusive of those enumerated above: \ 


Cape of Good Hope«%««M^Sicca Rupees 37,657 
Manilla 6,13,335 

Bussorah and Muscat 1,33,735 

Mocha and Judda 1,44,633 

Coast of Sumatra v»v>%%%^v»^vvw»»v»%^ 1,29,090 
Coast of Malabar»vv»^^w>v»«^^.>vw. 11,64,836 


Coast of Coromandel ^^..SiccB Rupees 6,39,418 
New South Wales 36,666 

Pegu 1 ,^ 1 , 2 li 

Pinang and Eastern Islands 7,03,341 

China 10,0i4 

Maidive Islands 3,933 


Prom the foregoing statement of the official value of the piece-goods exported from Bengal to London 
by individuals in ten years, 1795-6 to 1804?-^ inclusive, and the account of the sale of privilege Bengal 
piece-goods in London in ten years, 1797 to 1806 inclusive, some idea may be ibrmed how fai* the 
trade has been advantageous to the individuals who embarked in it. 


Value of piece-goods exported from Bengal in the above years, 

Sicca Rupees 287,18,190, which, at 28. 6d. per rupee, is.^vv^3,589,774 10s. 
Sale amount of Bengal piece-goods in ten years, 1 797 to 1 806 inclusive 3,786,533 *0s. 

The sales exceed the official value at Calcutta ia96,758 10s. 


out of which 18 to be paid freight, which, on an average, was d?31,68l per annum, making *£*216,810; also 
the premiums of insurance, which were seldom under 6 per cent.; the agent's commission in London of 
2 { per cent.; the Company's charges for landing, warehousing, &c. 3 per cent.; and fees of office { per cent; 
forming in all 12 per cent., which on JP3,589,774, is ^4 j 30,772; this with the freight, 216,810, amounts to 
^64*7,582; from which deducting the amount in which the sales exceed the Bengal value* leaves df 450,824; 
a loss of about 121 per cent, on the original cost, exclusive of interest of money from the period of pur- 
chasing in India, to the realising the proceeds of the sales in England, and which may be considered at 
least twelve months. 

RISE AND PROGRESS 

OV THC 

COMMERCE IN PIECE-GOODS FROM THE EAST LVDIES. 

The articles imported into England under the denomination of piece-goods, are calicoes and muslins 
of every description. They are manufactured in various parts of India, more particularly in Bengal and the 
adjacent provinces, of singular beauty and endless variety, and have from time immemorial formed the 
grand staple commodity of India. They were in great estimation amongst the ancients ; and from ttfo 
commencement of the trade between Europe and India by the way of the Cape of Good Hope, formed a 
material part of the imports from that country: but of late years, from the rise and excellence of similar 
manufactures in Europe, more particularly in Great Britain, and from the general impoverishment which 
wars and revolutions have brought upon the Continent of Europe, the consumption of the fine fabrics of 
India has greatly decreased, and it is not probable that it will ever be restored to its former standard. 

At the time of Alexander's invasion of India, upwards of 2,000 years ago, the dress of the natives 
is described as being chiefly calico, pure white, or adorned with figures. A. D. 73, Pliny seemed 
so well informed of the trade and manufactures of India, that he remarks the superior excellence of the 
Bengal muslins; and, in enumerating the imports from Egypt and Arabia at that period, he mentions 
muslins and Indian calicoes, and other cotton goods of a variety of kinds.'* 
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Calicoei formed a rerj considerable part of the Portufuese impmts into Europe in the earty period 
of their trade. Among the numerous articles of which the cargo of the Carrack, taken by the English 
in 159^, consisted, were book calicoes, calico lawns, broad white calicoes, fine starched calicoes, coarse 
white calicoes, and brown broad calicoes; there were also canopies and coarse diaper towels, quilts, and 
calico carpets, like those of Tiukey.” Soon after the EngUsh began to trade to India, and piece-goods 
formed a part of their cargoes homeward in 1615, it appears, from Sir Dudley Digges’s pamphlet, that 
large quantities of calicoes were exported from England to foreign parts; and, in 1628, Mr. Munn esti- 
mates the annual importation of calicoes to be 50,000 pieces; that they cost on an average 7s. per piece 
in India, and sold in London at 208. per piece; he also mentions that, in his time, the Turks sent 
^600,000 a year from Mocha for calicoes, drugs, sugar, rice, &c. The East India Company, in 1625, 
in answer to some objections which were started against the India trade, say that, instead of paying 
^500,000 annually to Holland and France for linens, lawns, and cambrics, half* the consumption of those 
articles is now superseded by the use of India calicoes, and foreigners now pay us money for the cloths 
they formerly received in payment for those goods. 

In 1631, in a proclamation for restraining the encroachments of the private traders upon the Com- 
pany, we find fainted calicoes among the articles permitted to be imported by the officers of their ships. 
In 1655, the Protector having laid the trade open, the competition in India advanced the price of all 
commodities there; and, in a treatise entitled “ Britannia Languens,” it is stated “ that during the 
years 1653 to 1656, when the East India trade was laid open, they afforded the India commodities so 
cheap, that they supplied more parts of Europe, and even Amsterdam itself therewith, than ever they 
did ^er.” So large was the stock of piece-goods of inferior qualities in England, that, on the renewal 
of the Company’s Charter in 1657, they sent orders to India to remit only one quarter of the quantity 
usually shipped, and stated there was sufficient of that sort of goods for the consumption of several 
years. 

1670. Sir Josiah Child, in speaking of the benefits and advantages accruing to England from its 
East India trade, says, that it supplies the kingdom, for its consumption, with pepper, calicoes, and useful 
drugs, to the value of .£^150,000 per annum ; that it supplies materials for carrying on the trade with 
Turkey, vis, pepper, cowries, calicoes, and painted stuffs. In 1677 the annual importation of calicoes 
was £160,000; and in 1680 Mr. Pollexfen asserted that "we at that time consumed to the value of 
.£*300,000 yearly, in those East India manufactured goods, including printed and painted calicoes for 
clothes, beds, hangings, &c.’' 

The period of the first introduction of the cotton manufacture into Great Britain is not clearly ascer- 
tained, and there are few authentic documents of earlier date than the middle of the seventeenth century, 
before which period it is probable that the manufacture of cotton was too inconsiderable to deserve much 
notice. 

Cotton wool was imported into England long before we have any mention of any goods being manu- 
factored; for Hackluyt, in 1430, mentions it being brought by the Genoese. From this early importation 
of the raw material, and acquainted as the Englbh must have been, in some degree, with the cotton 
cloths of the East and other countries, and furnished with the material for their fabrication, no doubt 
some attempts were made to imitate them, though it does not iqipear that the manufacture had made any 
progress till the beginning of the seventeenth century. In 1621, in one of the sumptuary laws of 
Scotland, it is enacted, that servants shall have no silk on their cloUies, except buttons and garters; 
and shall wear only cloth, fustians, and canvas, of Scotch manufacture.’’ This prohibition seems to 
imply a veiy advanced state of the manufacture of these articles in Scotland. 

The first authentic document concerning the cotton manufacture is contained in a work entitled 
•• Treasure of Traffic,” published in 1641. It states " that Manchester buys cotton-wool in London, that 
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come* frttm Cyprus and Smyrna,- and works the same into fustiani, Termilions, and dindties, wkidi they 
return to London, where they are sold'* 

1675. About this time the fashion of wearing India muslin had become pretty general, and they In 
a great measure supplanted the French cambrics, lawns, and other flaxen fabrics of Flanders and 
Germany. The trade carried on with India gave rise, about the same time, to the printing India calicoes 
in Fngland, in imitation of the painted chintz of India. This branch of trade soon rose to such a height 
as to render, in a great degree, unnecessary the importation of those goods from India. The Cominmy, 
with a view of encouraging it, reduced their importation of piece-goods. In consequence of which 
resolution, and the loss of three homeward-bound ships in 1690, there was so great a deficiency of calicoes, 
that complaints were made tliat the Company did not import a sufficient quantity for the use of tlie 
countiy. 

1699. The English, aided by the example and exertions of the numerous refugees wdiich came from 
France, on the revocation of the Edict of Nantes, in 168.5, had made so much progi'ess in tlie manu- 
factures of cotton and silk, as to supersede the necessity of India goods of similar kinds. It unfortunately 
happened that at this [leriod the Company's Charter had become forfeited, and that great numbers of 
persons had embarked in the India trade, the consequence of which was a depreciation of all kinds of Euro- 
pean goods abroad, and an enhancement of the prices of India goods at home. The prodigious glut and 
unreasonable cheapness of India goods were ruinous not only to the importers, but to the English manu- 
facturers, whose goods were rejected for the wrought silks, mixed stuils, and figured calicoes of India, 
Persia, and China. In 1700 the legislature, with a view of relieving the general distress, passed an Act 
for the encouragement of the manufactures, which enacted “ that from and after the 29tli day of 
September, 1701, all wrought silks, Bengals, and stuffs mixed with silk or herba, of the manufacture 
of Persia, China, or the East Indies; and all calicoes, painted, dyed, printed, or stained there, which are or 
shall be imported into this kingdom, shall not be worn or otherwise used in Great Britain; and all goods 
imported after that day, shall be warehoused, and exported again.” An Act was also passed, declaring 
that by muslins the several species following are meant, rtr. awbroaks, abdaties, betellees plain, striped 
pandavarts, rowallew, golconda, oringall, Juiiays; and, also, doreas, cossaes, plain and flowered taiijebs, 
plain and flowered jamdammes* mullmulls, plain uud flowered iecolsies, niamolwhiatCvS, plain and flowered 
neckcloths, rehing, salloes, coraervilles, seerbands, nightrails, aprons, tirindames, calico lawns, and all 
other thin calicoes, commonly called muslins; and that by painted, dyed, and stained calicoes are meant 
not only all calicoes painted, dyed, or stained, after the weaving thereof, but all such whereof the yam 
or other materials were pamted, dyed, or stained before the making of such calicoes.” 

1721. Notwithstanding the law which prohibited the use of printed India calicoes in Great Britain, 
they had become so universal as to be a great detriment and obstruction to the home manufactures. This 
had occasioned several tumults of weavers, and it was found necessary to redress the grievance. An 
Act was therefore passed, which states in the preamble— Whereas it is most evident tliat the wearing 
and using of printed, painted, stained, and dyed calicoes in apparel, household stuff, furniture, and 
otherwise, does manifestly tend to the great detriment of the woollen and silk manufactures of the king- 
dom;” and enacts that no person shall wear any calicoes of the above description, under the penalty of 
£ 6 » No mercer, draper, &c. shall sell, utter, or expose to sale, any printed, painted, dyed, or stained 
calico, or any bed, cushion, window-curtain, &c. made of it, unless for exportation, under the penalty of 
£ 20 , No such calico to be used in any bed, chair, &c« under the penalty of i’tO. The like penalty 
for wearing or using in apparel or household stuff, any stuff made of, or mixed with, cotton printed, 
painted, dyed, or sUdned, except muslins, &c. but not to extend to calicoes dyed all blue. 

1750. Though the legislature was anxious to encourage the cotton manufactures, and had passed 
several laws prohibiting the use of such foreign goods as interfered with them; yet it does not appear that 



niSE AND PROGRESS OF THE TRADE IN PIECE-GOODS. 

they had made much progress. At this period the goods manufactured were strong and coarse compared 
mill those of the present day; and little or no thread finer than from sixteen to twenty hanks in the pound, 
each hank measuring 840 yards, was tlien spun ; and one pei'son could with difficulty produce a pound 
of thread, by close and diligent application, the whole day. The goods were subject to great inequalities. 
As the demand for cotton goods increased, various contrivances were thought of for expediting this part 
of the manufacture ; but without producing any very material or lasting advantage till about 1707, when 
a weaver, of the name of Hargrave, constructed a machine, called a jenny, by which one person can 
spin 100 hanks in a day, each hank 840 yards. In the following year Arkwright brought forward a 
new mode of spinning. Other improvements were made by different mechanics and manufacturers, which 
led to the present great extent and unexampled prosperity of the cotton manufactures of Great Britain. 
At this period it was staled that the whole cotton trade of Great Britain did not return <£’200,000 to the 
country for the raw material, combined with the labour of the people. 

1772. Various attempts had been made previous to this period to manufacture calicoes, but without 
success. The improvements tlmt rapidly followed the introduction of machine spinning, soon remedied 
the former defects; and in 1773 some attempts, made at Derby by Sir Richard Arkwright and his 
partners, proved successful; yet, after a large quantity was made, it was discovered they were subject to 
double the duty, viz. 6d. per yard on cottons manufactured in the old way, with linen warp; and when 
printed, were prohibited. The manufacturers therefore asked relief of the legislature, which, after great 
opposition, they at length obtained, and thus laid the foundation of a branch of manufacture which hog 
since become one of the most important in the kingdom. 

The manufacture of calicoes was begun in Lancashire also about the same penod. The goods made 
here, before the introduction of calicoes, were of cotton woof, but linen waq) of Hamburgh, or Irish 
yarn, but chiefly of the latter. These goods, which were the calicoes of that day, were manufactured 
os early as 1727, at which time all the cotton goods were made in the same way. 

1781, To the same improvements in spinning which gave birth to the manufacture of calicoes, the 
country is indebted for that of muslin. For this elegant article of dress all Europe were long tributary to 
India, where the manufacture has, tlirough the long lapse of ages, arrived at the greatest perfection. 
The manufacture of muslin.** wns at.tpmptpd «*■ Pmslej' «« eaidy 1 700; n. fpw loom.s wprp employed, but 
this trade was soon annihilated by the introduction of the goods of India. Eighty years afterwards a 
more successful rivalship commenced: British muslins were first successfully introduced in 1781, but 
were carried to no great extent till 1785, since which their progress has been rapid beyond all example. 
Ill 1787 it was computed that not less than 500,000 pieces of muslins, including shawls and handkerchiefs, 
were annually made in Great Britain. 

1787. In this year was published a pamphlet entitled ” An important Crisis in the Calico and 
Muslin Manufactures of this Country explained the purport of which was to warn the nation of the 
bad consequences which would result from the rivalry of thfe East India cotton goods, which it is stated 
was then begun to be poured into the market in increased quantities, and at diminished prices; it also 
gives an account of the effects immediately resulting from the various improvements in the cotton manu- 
facture. 

The number of cotton-mills, as near as intelligence could be procured, was 143, the cost of wdiich, 
with jennies and machinery, is stated to have been at least j^l,000,000; that the number of persons em- 
ployed in all the various branches of the cotton manufacture was 350,000; that the consumption of cotton, 
wliich in' 1781 was 6,000,0001bs. was now 22,600,000 lbs.; and the supposed value of the goods, when 
manufactured, was £*7,500,0(X). ' 

The manufacturers having embarked large sums, and made larger quantities of goods than a vent 
could be found for, and tlie East India Company's imports of piece-goods being considerably increased. 
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the miinufacittren presented a memorial to the Priry Councili charging the Company with having purposely 
augmented the quantity of their goods, and lowered their prices, in order to ruin them, and destroy BritUh 
industiy; and among other plans of relieving their distress, were desirous of excluding the Company from 
importing any white cotton goods. 

The East India Company presented a memorial to the Lords of tlie Treasury, in reply to that of the 
manufacturers, in which they stated, “ that of the goods imported into England, iiths of the coarser sorts 
of goods, known by the name of calicoes, and three-fifths of the goods under the denomination of muslins, 
are sold (or exportation, as well as all coloured goods manufactured in India;— that by restricting the 
Company from importing them, no real benefit would result to the British manufacturer, for as the 
Company decreased, other nations would Increase in their importation of the cotton goods of Bengal 
and the Coast into Europe; while the selling prices necessary to keep the British manufacturer employed, 
would so much exceed the prices the Indian goods could be supplied at, that the prohibitions laid upon 
the Company would only give encouragement to the illicit trade to supply the home consumption, 
and leave to other maritime States to furnish the Continent witli those large foreign orders for cali- 
coes and muslins, hitherto supplied from the Company's sales;— that the white cotton piece-goods, 
under the denomination of muslins and calicoes, annually sold by the Company, the greatest part of which 
are furnished for foreign markets, do in this country fetch 127 per cent on the invoice cost. Several of 
these goods are printed or stained in this country, before exported; in case the British manufacturers of 
cotton goods under the above denomination, cannot meet the Indian manufactures at a price considerably 
below the profit here stated, though the Company should be annihilated, foreign importers of these goods 
into Europe will find means to convey them Into Great Britain. Stained or printed goods seem to fur« 
nish a wide field for the ingenuity and industry of the British manufacturers, as the Company cannot im« 
port any goods under those descriptions for home consumption. The fabrics are various and extensive, 
and consist of many degreen betwean fha roar<p«t and finest, and large quantities of them would be worn in 
this country, if not prohibited. These goods are imported by the Company at a considerable disadvantage, 
and done merely to assist the wants of the African and West India traders. If the manufactuiers cannot 
meet a competition in the market on these prohibited goods, there is little chance of their doing it on those 
which produce so much larger profit; and however they may bear down the Company, tfiey will find 
it too arduous a task to shut out the fordgn importers of Indian goods, unless they fairly meet the com* 
petition in the markets of Europe; for high duties will only operate to invite the smuggler, at the 
same time that those cotton goo^ made at home will become a shelter to ensure him success." 

1793. The circumstance which gave birth to the clamour against the Indian manufactures in 1788, waa 
not occasioned by any unusual exertions on the part of the Company, any unusual quantity of Indian 
goods exposed to sale, or any disposition on the part of the public to prefer the manufactures of India 
to those of Great Britain; but solely the distress in which many individuals were involved, in consequence 
of their having pushed their enterprises beyond due bounds, by raising fictitious credits and circulations to an 
unprecedented extent, and which occasioned the ruin of numbers. The manufacturers conceived that if the 
Company could be prevented from importing, they should be able to dispose of their surplus stocks; but it 
has been found that the extent of those circulations, and the consequent failures, exceeded the total amount 
of the Company's annual sale of Indian goods, therefore effectual relief could not thereby have been ob- 
tained; and it is remarkable that although the Company’s importations and sales continued without varia- 
tion, yet a few months after those pernicious circulations were put a stop to, the cotton manufactures at 
home flourished as usual, and in the two following years made very rapid and extraordinary progress in 
their increase; which proves that the Company's sales have not been prejudicial to the improvement end 
extension of the manufactures of Great Britain. 

VoL. IL 
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fji RISE AND PROGRESS OF THE TRADE IN PIECEjGOODBw 

The foDowing is an account of the quantities of each kind of piece-goods imported from aOd' 
sold at the Company’s sales, in the years 1771 to 1792 inclusive. 


Years. 

Bengal Fiece-Goodi. 

1 Madras Piece-goods. | 

Surat Piece-goods. | 

Total. 

Pieces. 

Sale value. 

Pica'S 

Sale value 

Pieces. 

Sale value. 

Pieces. 

Sale value. 

1771 

1772 

1773 

1774 

1775 

1776 

1777 

1778 ! 

1779 

1780 

1781 

1782 

1783 

1784 

1785 

1786 

1787 

1788 

1789 

1790 

1791 

1792 

604,757 

626,160 

761,489 

616,226 

517,761 

607,878 

655,332 

805,010 

338,465 

474,703 

301,617 

446,468 

487,802 

516,088 

768,228 

764,173 

745,449 

594,728 

614,839 

866,282 

709,540 

607,329 

1,073,841 

1,035,686 

1,224,467 

1,105,230 

960,244 

1,090,744 

1,114,734 

1,194,613 

524,636 

984,763 

562,116 

1,033,557 

1,049,224 

908,370 

1,426,252 

1,458,416 

1,317,934 

978,507 

943,096 

1,485,080 

1,131,717 

1,194,875 

114,710 

273,766 

134,789 

207,086 

181,950 

209,538 

224,183 

296,182 

74,676 

107,130 

95,868 

72,188 

44,810 

45,352 

43,240 

38,641 

96,455 

112,216 

126,221 

144,996 

240,108 

261,893 

523,094 

505,533 

644,563 

583,765 

515,557 

492,926 

422,213 

203,186 

257,626 

233,643 

204,163 

116,883 

115,632 

97,511 

84,598 

191,826 

225,169 

253,625 

475,590 

577,400 

131,198 

147,029 

58,138 

38,366 

47,405 

18,822 

83,024 

61,285 

31,525 

18,605 

1 33,144 

1 36,597 
82,966 

31.130 
26,767 

41,882 
! 41,806 
1 44,715 

33.131 

1 57,080 
1 25,910 

91,300 

87,176 

65,231 

54,798 

62,355 

13,308 

48,468 

32,207 

13,230 

11,349 

23,129 

29,403 

79,944 

22,607 

18,063 

28,560 

29,937 

33,357 

9,639 

44,380 

21,050 

850.665 
1,046,955 

954,416 

861,678 

747,116 

836,238 

962,539 

1,162,477 

444.666 
600,438 
480,629 
555,273 
520,768 
592,028 

840.347 
807,413 
825,972 
732,989 • 
771,770 

1,025,634 

911,616 

873.347 

1,427,034 

1,645,956 

1,795,231 

1,804,591 

1,606,364 

1,619,609 

1,656,128 

1,649,033 

741,052 

1,263,738 

638,888 

1,267,123 

1,129,168 

1,047,860 

1,560,847 

1,555,927 

1,481,092 

1,200,270 

1,201,622 

1,748,344 

1,651,687 

1,793,325 

Total. 

13,380,344 

23,818,102 

2,88^105 

6,986,396 

1,090.525 

820,^ 


31.624,889 


The quantities of piece-goods which were taken from India by foreign nations previous to the war, 
it is difficult to ascertain correctly. The French imported largely, as will appear from the following account 
of a sale which took plua? at L’Orient in 1791. 


Surat and Bombay goods 

White coast calicoes 
Coast muslins 


i»45,678 

76,430 

435,137 

44,261 


Prohibited coast goods ^^101,266 

Bengal calicoes>%.,%^vv^%^^%%^v%>.^^^ 143,748 

Ditto prohibited 13,014 

Ditto muslins 318,343 


in the whole 717,042 pieces, the sale amount of which was ^01,227,887, nearly equal to that of England. 

The trade of the Dutch in the article of piece-goods was comparatively small, as will appear from 
the following account of tlieir imports into Holland in the seven years, 1785 to 1791 inclusive* 


Sale falue. 


1785 

1786 

1787 

1788 


^100,920 

108, m 
159,464 
127,510 



Sale value* 

i»46,795 

118,900 

15,370 

109,570 


If to these sums be added the value of what was imported into the Continent by the numerous 
ships which visited India in 1787-8-9, under Ostend, Hamburgh, Geneose, and other colours, the British 
manufacturers must be convinced that, in the event of peace, eveiy attempt to check \he importation 
of Indian muslins and calicoes upon the Continent will be ineffectual. 
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Since the ym 1793> Greet Britain hai been almost constantly in a state of warfare; in eonse> 
qnence of wiuch, and the nqnd increase of the British manufactures, the trade in piece-goods lias suf- 
fered materially, more particularly in the latter years, as will appear from the following statement of 
piece-goods imported on account of the East India Company and indiriduals, from the renewal of the 
Charter in 179S4' to 180S-10 inclusive. 



COMPAIfY^S GOODS. 

PriTilogB and Pri* 

Neutral and Priae 

Total. 

Xw. 

BengBl. 

Cotat and Surat. 

rauTndeGoodi. 

Goodi. 


£ 

£ 

/ 

£ 

£ 

1793-4 

1,216,801 

.399.1425 ■ 

180,729 


~i;?97,355 

1794-5 

1,249,704 

572,029 

460,264 

_ 

2,281,997 

1795-6 

1,.353,599 

715,777 

261,863 

37,860 

2369,099 

1796-7 

1,323,594 

1,031,109 

365,020 

56,959 

2,776,682 

1797-8 

651,926 

459,548 

197,602 


1,309,076 

1798-9 

1,228,308 

1,773,577 

243,837 

23 

3,245,745 

1799-0 

1,056,840 

871,097 

340,567 

4,888 

2,273,392 

1800-1 

1,406,879 

1,169,155 

285,813 


2,861,847 

1801-2 

1,131,531 

817,955 

431,788 


2,381,274 

1802-3 

664,317 

700,477 

1,070,242 

— 

2,435,036 

1803-4 

672,079 

516,928 

1,060,612 

4,643 

2,254,262 

1804-5 

444^114 

464,411 

853,904 

— ~ 

1,762,429 

1805-6 

621,862 

614,317 

1 772,517 

.wwaum. 

2,008,696 

1806-7 

498,233 

278,977 



978,317 

1807-8 


172,574 

111,543 

...ww— 

544,424 


376,516 

353,121 

65,533 

4,477 

799,647 

tSE 

333,769 


77,664 

71 

1,181,273 

Total 

14,490378 

11,680.747 


108, Mi 

^,2603^1 


From the foregoing statemenU it appears that the sale value of piece-goods imported by the 
Company and individuals from the British settlemenU in India, from the year 1771 to 1810-11, wai 
as follows: 

In 22 years, 1771 to 1792 ineIusive«*«««*-«--«-.**~M**»**.*.»v--*v«.^ 

In 17 yean, 179S4 to 1809-10 inclusive 33,2(W„W1 

In the year 1810-11, the amount sales were 1,0041,370 

Forming a total in 40 years of ,^05,949,810 


The following is tlie oflScial or rated value of East Indio piece-goods exported from Great Britain. 


Calicoei. 


Muslinv- Prohibilfd, lotBl* 


1797. 

1798— .—— — 

1 799 — — ——.- 

1800— —%—*—% 
1801—— 

1802 

1808 


^81,566,013. — — 0 38,589.%*%%%%— . — 07,9?2-%%%— *-8,898,124 

1,299,981— —406,475 70^057 2,409,53! 

1 ,033,379 — .—.—%%342,866— ...%.— 658) 1 28 —8 ,038,373 
1 ,339,622— —%579,501%-%— 708,653 — — 2)627,776 
978,231— ——%%579,323—%%%.%-****'787,3l3—— *2,344,967 
1,541,646. — .— 485,177%— —654,823-.*.%.%*— %2i621,646 
1,483,204— ——276,729— *—487,703— ****2,247, 696 


fomung a total in seven years of 17,183,013, exceeding the amount of the sales of East Indio goods 
during the seven years, 1797-8 to 1803-4 inclusive, in the sum of ^8482,391, which may hare been 
part of the stock which had accumulated in the warehouses in the two or three years immediately 


after the Ineaking out of the war. 
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RICE. 


The British cotUm manufactures have rapidly increased since the commencement of the war, as wiB 
appear from the following statement of cotton goods aborted in the years 1797 to 1810 inclusive, con* 
Mstuig of printed goods, hosiery, cotton yarn, &c. 


1797 i?2,669,941 

1798 3,776,962 

1799 6,058,552 

1800 ‘ 6,032,652 

1801 7,160,463 


1802 s 


dP7,910,306 



7,378,879 

8,561,224 


1805^,^..^..^ 9,857,110 
1806 10,750,724 


1807 .^dgl0,851 ,045 

1808 12,839,624 

1809.vw^ 18,634,614 

1810 18,033,792 


The cotton imported from 1797 to 1802 is eiiumwated in Vol. i, page 281. The folbwing is an ac- 
count of what has been imported in the six years, 1805 to 1810 inclusive. 


1805w^---- 59,682,406 

58,176,283 
74,925,306 



43,605,982 



92,812,282 

136,670,103 


from which it will appear that the progress of the British manufactures has kept pace with the importation 
of the raw material. 

What has been consumed at home it is impossible to ascertain. The lightness as well as cheapness 
of the British calicoes and muslins have rendered them the chief article of dress amongst all classes of 
people, and annihilated the manufacture of many of the lighter kinds of woollens and worsted stuffs, for- 
merly so much in use. The demand for, and the use of these articles are proportionate to their cheapness 
and elegance, and it is not difficult to see that the cotton manufactures will become a staple of the country. 
India, however, maintains her superiority in the finer kinds of muslins, some of which are of most exqui- 
site beauty and fineness. The common kinds, or such as are more adapted to general use, are also pre- 
ferred by the English ladies to tliose of home manufacture, on the score of enduring great hardships, and 
retaining their whiteness better; and in respect to the coloured, or prohibited goods, for the foreign markets, 
they will always retain their superiority. In the article of Guinea stuffs manufactured at Surat, and in 
request on the Coast of Africa, many attempts have been made to imitate them, more particularly by the 
French, but in vain. The Moors discover merely by the touch whether they have been manufactured in 
Europe or India; nor is it even to their feel and colour which they chiefly trusU— they ascertain by their 
amell, as the indigo with wliich they are dyed, gives them a peculiar smell which cannot be imitated. 


RICE 

Is the principal article of food amongst the Eastern nations, and of an extensive trade from Bengal to 
other parts of India^ and sometimes to China. The kinds of rice are very numerous. It is called paddy 
in its native state; each grain is fastened to a short stalk, joining to a main stem, and furnishing a bunch 
of grain, somewhat resembling an ear of oats, and sometimes containing from 150 to 300 grains of rice. 
There are two methods of clearing it from the husk; one by scalding, which occasions the rice to swell and 
burst its shell; the other by pounding in a mortar, and silerwards winnowing it. The export trade is 
principally in what is denominated cargo rice, of a coarse reddish cast, but peculiarly sweet and large 
grained ; it does not readily separate from the husk, but is preferred by the natives to all others. Some 
kinds of rice, more particularly the Patna rice, is of a very superior sort, small grained, rather long and 
iviry, but remarkably white, and is the kind most esteemed by Europeatis. 

* 20 cwt. of rice are allowed to a ton. The permanent duty is As, 9d. per cwt. and the temporary or 
war duty Is. 7d. per cwt. unless authorized to be imported duty free, by an order in Council. 



ROSES, OIL OF-^RITM. 

The amoani of grain exported from the three Presidencies in 1805, prineipalljr rice, wu 

Bengal Sicca Rupees 24, 60, 716 

38,11,600 
13,15,401 


Fort Saint George and its dependencies 
Bombay and Surat « 


England is supplied with rice from America. Mr* Daliymple states that it is the result of a small 
bag of paddy, given as a present from Mr. Dubob, Treasurer of the East India Com|)any, to a Carolina trader. 


ROSES, OIL OR 

Thb valuable perfume b prepared in India, Persia, and Turkey. The quantity to be obtained from 
roses being very precarious and uncertain, various ways have been thought of to augment the quantity at 
the expence of the quality. It is often adulterated with the oil of sandal-wood : this imposition, however, 
cannot be concealed ; the essential oil of sandal will not congeal in common cold, and its smell cannot be 
kept under, but will predominate in spite of every art. They have likewise the art of mixing thb oil with 
spermaceti, more particularly that imported from Turkey. The best mode of dbcovering this fraud, is by 
spirits of wine : this will dissolve the oil, and leave the spermaceti in lumps, which, if heated, will form one 
solid mass. In the genuine oil, when congealed, the crystals will be found short and uniform, not more 
in one part than another; for if they are of different lengths, the oil may be considered as adulterated. It 
is said that the colour of the attar is no criterion of its goodness, it being sometimes of a fine emerald green, 
of a bright yellow, and of a reddish hue, from the same ground, and from the same process, only from roses 
obtained on different days. The real oil, or attar, congeals with a slight cold ; it floats in water, and dis- 
solves in highly rectified spirits of wine. It b seldom imported from India for sale, but consider- 
able quantities are brought from Turkey, the price of which varies from £3 to £4f per ounce. 

The permanent duty on thb oil is j^61 5s. per cent, and the temporary or wai* duty i^l7 Is. 8d. 
making in the whole X^68 6s. 8d. per cent. 

RUM. 

Large quantifies of this spirit are manufactured at Bengal, some of which, when it has attained a 
proper age, is not inferior to the Jamaica rum, and it has thb advantage— it b made of better mate- 
rials. When new, it costs from ten annas to one rupee per gallon; as it increases in age, the prices ad- 
vances in proportion. That rum which is of a brownbh transparent colour, of a smootli, oily, grateful 
taste, of a strong body, and a good consbtence, b best; that which b of a clear limped colour, and hot 
pungent taste, b new, and should be rejected. It b stated that 10, 000, (XX) gallons of spirits, rum, arrack, 
&c. are annually manufactured in Bengal. In 1805 the quantity exported was valued at 1,‘)8,153 
Sicca Rupees. 

The following in an aemnnt of the average quantity of rum im|K)rti*d info Great Britain fVom the 
West India Colonies in the under-mentioned periods, the aveiage quantity exported, and what was retdned 
for home consumption. 

Imported; Exported. Retained. 

Five year8*«%%l 781 to 1785 inclusive*^*^, 136,667 gtnon8%--H.766,471 gallonsv^l ,370,096 gallons. 

l)itto««««*«*M%1791 to 1795 ditto»%%w— » 2,804, 1(^ ditto ♦%,%%%616,822 ditto«>«.%%vb 2,187,281 ditto. 

Six ditto.^1801 to 1806 ditto-^--. 3^828,693 ditto-^ 1,050,609 dktow.^ 2,778,084 ditto. 

In 1803 the quantity exported from the British West Indies was 8,781,496 gallons, of which 
4,198,154 gallons was to the United States of America, 792,474 galbns to the British Continental Colo-r 
nies, and the remainder to Great Britain. 

The average net produce of the duties on rum, in the years 1805-^7, amounted to j£^1, 151,009. 



saffloweb^saltpetre. 


SAFFLOWER 

Is the flower of an annual plant, growing in Bengal, and other parts of India, which,, when well* 
cured, is not easily distinguished from saffron by the eye, though it has nothing of its smell or taste. 
Safflower should be chosen in flakes of a bright pink colour, and of a smell somewhat resembling tobacco; 
it gives a deep safiron tincture to rectified spirits of wine, and to water a paler yellow. That which is in 
powder, dark coloured, or oily, should be rejected. 

The following arc the quantities of safflower imported, and sold at the East India sales, in the years 
1804 to 1608 inclusive, with the sale amount, and average price per cwt. 


Yean. 

March Sale. 

September Sale. 

Total. 

Aver, per Cwt. 

Cwt. 

£ 

Cwt. 

£ 

Cwt. 

£ 

£ 9 . d. 

1804 

163 

1112 

84 

348 

247 

1460 

5 IB 5 

1805 

268 

1628 

451 

2412 

719 

4040 

5 12 4 

1806 

390 

1550 



390 

1560 

3 17 9 

1807 

724 

2062 

676 

2720 


4788 

3 8 3 

1608 

1057 

43.50 

13 

173 


Em 

4 4 8 


14 cwt. of safflower are allowed to a ton. The permanent duty is 5s. 6d. per cwt. and the temporary 
or war duty Is. lOd. making in the whole 7s. 4d. per cwt. 

SALTPETRE, 

Or Nitre, is an artificial salt prepared in various parts of India, more particularly in the province of 
Bahar, likewise in Persia, China, and in the southern parts of Europe. We have had no account of the 
manner in which it is prepared in the East Indies, no person on the spot having taken particular notice of 
the manufacture. The general account is, that it is obtained from the soil of certain districts, which are 
failed saltpetre grounds, where the soil is very cold, barren, and unhealthy. The salt is there ready 
formed by nature. It is only necessary to gather large quantities of the earth, and to put it into a cavity, 
through which a great quantity of water is poured, which dissolves and brings away the salt which it con- 
tains. The brine is evaporated by boiling, and when cold, affords nitre by crystallization. The salt thus 
obtained, is again dissolved, boiled, and scummed; and when it is cooled, after sufficient evaporation, the 
brine yields the saltpetre of commerce. 

Saltpetre is of very extensive use in different arts; it forms the main ingredient iq the. manufacture of 
gunpowder ; and serves as an excellent flux to other matters, whence its use in glass-making. It is also pos- 
sessed of a considerable antisceptic power, whence its use in preserving meat, to which it communicates a 
red colour. The best saltpetre i« well rofinsd. In long, neat, and transparent crystals, cooling the tongue 
when applied to it, and flaming much when thrown upon burning coals. 

This article, though a considerable branch of the Company's Indian investments, is imported under 
special restrictions and regulations, the nature and tendency of which are calculated to prevent its becoming 
a beneficial article of commerce. A| a commodity, tliat contributes essentially to the national defence, it 
has at all times claimed a large share of the attention of Government, and for more than a century past, 
the Company have been under an immediate obligation to import and supply the ^oard of Ordnance with 
5d0 tons annually for His Majesty's service, at given rates of prices in time of p^e and war. The prin- 
cipal expenditure of the commodity is in the manufacture of gunpowder. The demand cdnsequently is in a 
great degree regulated by the course of political events, upon which it is impossible to speculate. Hence, 
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in a eoumercial point of viafr, the extent of the required import can never be ascertained upon any StH 
mercantile principle. 

A retrospective view of the state of the trade in sal^ietre for the last half century, nevertheless, afj 
fords sufficient reason for concluding that this article it not capable of being carried to an extent that 
individuals are likely to embark in, with any well-grounded prospect of advanUge. 

In 1765 the quantity of saltpetre offered for sale was 14,747 bags, the whole of which, under the 
prospect of a war with France* which took place early in 1756, was disposed of. 

Refuted. 

bags 34,062 bags. 
.. — 4,866 

127,825 

%%%%%% 10,625 


58,737 
7,342 

During the greater part of ibis time, the putting up pnce was JP4> per cwt. The ofTering of it in 
quantities beyond what the consumption required, liad the effect of destroying all competition among the 
buyers, and it was almost uniformly disposed of at a single advance upon the putting up price. 

Upon the restoration of peace in 1783, the Company, having a large stock of saltpetre on hand, were 
desirous of trying whether it could be vended in additional quantities, by offering it at reduced rates; and 
in the course of the ensuing eight years, it was lowered by degrees to X^l 18s. per cwt. Thb in some de- 
gree produced the intended effect, as from 1783 to 1789, it ap|)ear.s 


That the quantity declared was 308,400 bags, of which 226,247 Were sold, and 82,153 refused. 
On an average per annunw^ww^ 44,058 32,321 11,737 ditto. 


It still, however, uniformly sold at a single advance upon the putting up price. 



The average price per cwt. in the years 1780 to 1789, both years inclusive, was 




jC i, <t. 


£ 

#. if. 

1 780 

4 4 3 per cwt. 

1785 

3 

2 0 per cwt. 

17^1 m 


1786 xxxxxxcxxxxvcxaxxxsxtxxxxxxaxxxx 

2 

15 11 ditto. 

1782 

4 2 6 ditto. 


2 

7 9 ditto. 

1783 

-.'.www-aawxvwxwa 3 13 2 dittO. 

1788 

2 

3 5 ditto. 

1 784 

3 4 0 ditto. 


2 

0 10 ditto. 


The first three were years of war, and the remaining seven, years of peace. 

In March sale, 1790, 30,000 bags were declared, of which only 22,367 were sold. Soon after which, 
upon the prospect of a rupture with Spain, Government made a sudden and unexpected demand upon the 
Company for 2,500 tons, or equal to 40,000 bags, being the annual supply for five years, which they had 
suffered to run in arrear. To meet this demand, the Company were under the necessity of reducing the 
quantity in the September sale, 1790, to 10,575 bags; which, as the article had advanced in price from the 
preceding sale, was put up at £2 5s. and so great was the competition for it, that the whole was disposed 
of at jP2 11s. fid. At the ensuing March sale of 1791, 15,948 bags were declared at £2 5s. of which 
14^339 bags went off at 58. fid. being a single advance upon the putting-up price. 


Declared. Sold. 

From 1756 to 1762, during the war, there were 99,657 bags 65,615 

On an average of each year 14,240 9,374 

From 1763 to 1764, which was a period of ])eace, there were 399,264 -w.-, 271,439 

On an average of each year 33,272 22,620 

From 1775, when the disturbances with America commenced, 

(which eventually produced a war with France, Spain, 

and Holland), to the year 1783, there were — 178,891 120,154 

On an average of each year 22,301 15,019 
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About this period, from the disturbances that prevailed upon the Continent, tnd the unsettled state 
of the Provinces of Holland, the manufacturers of tlib country were possessed of orders from abroad for 
considerable supplies of powder; and they wanted a larger quantity of petre than the Company, consist- 
ently with their duty to the State, could furnish. They accordingly applied for and obtained a licence 
ffom the Lords of the Privy Council, to import a quantity of petre from the Continent. They at the same 
time took occasion to represent to their Lordships, that the Company, by availing themselves of their 
monopoly, exacted prices for this raw material that were highly injurious to them as manufacturers. 
They abo further observed, if the Company were required to furnish the commodity at prices equivalent to 
what it could be procured for upon the Continent, they should, by their superior powers in workmanship, 
be able to supplant the Dutch in the manufacture of gunpowder, and thereby draw to this country the 
whole of the continental demand. The plea, though fallacious, was too popular to be resisted; and in 
result an Act was passed, by which, from and after the 1st of September, 1791, the Company are required 
to put up at each of their half-yearly sales, such a quantity of saltpetre as shall be equal to 5,000 bags more 
than what shall appear to have been disposed of, upon an average of the four preceding sales, at a price of 
i?l lls. per cwt. or -CSl per ton, in time of peace; or per cwt. or ^40 in time of war or hostility. 
The Company are also required by the same Act to supply 600 tons annually for His Miyesty's service, at 
the like specified rates, and at the stipulated refraction of 6 instead of 15 per cent, as formerly; and it is 
turther provided, if the Company shall fail in the perfVinnanee of these ennHitions, His Majesty in Council 
shall be empowered to license the importation of saltpetre to such an extent from any place or country 
whatever. 

It is true that since the passing of this Act, saltpetre has upon some occasions been disposed of in 
large quantities, and at other times at unprecedented high prices; but this has been altogether owing to 
contingent events and accidental causes, which, as has been before observed, are not applicable to any 
settled system. 

In the September sale of 1791, the Company declared 16,060 bags at the price required by the Act, 
of 31s. per cwt; but as the demand was great, it went oft' at the advanced price of £2 5s. 

In March, 1792, 20,871 bags were declared, whidi, owing to the troubles on the Continent, were dis- 
posed off 9,i£2 lls. 6d. per cwt; and in the September sale of the same year, 22,000 bags sold at 
£3 8s, per cwt. 

In the early part of the year 1793, from the critical stote of affairs in France, the Lords of the Privy 
Council, as a measure of political expediency, judged it proper to require that the whole of the Company's 
stock of saltpetre then on hand, should be reserved for His Majesty's use. The manufacturers complained 
of the inconveniency they sustained by this enibargo, and in a memoria) to the Privy Council prayed that 
the trade in saltpetre might be altogether laid open. Their Lordships did not think it proper to comply 
with this request ; but, willing- to allow them eveiy practicable relief, consented to allow that the Com- 
pany should put up 3,000 bags at the March sale of 1793, to keep their works going, till the arrivals of 
the approaching season should take place. This quantity was so little proportioned, to the exbting demand, 
and excited so much competition, that it went off at £5 5s. 6d. per cwt. In the September sde of the 
same year, the Company were enabled to declare 22,100 bags at the war price of 40s. which had the 
effect of reducing the price to £2 6s. 

In March sale, 1794, a further quantity of 21,971 bags was declared, which went off at £2 9s. 6d. 
Xn the month of July, 1794, when the Company, by their increased imports, bad* accumulated a quantity 
sufficient to keep their sales regularly supplied, their warehouses at Ratcliffe, and the whole of their stock of 
saltpetre contained therein, were unfortunately consumed by fire. At the September sale^^of the same year, 
B,120 cwt of saltpetre ond rubbish, which had been dug from the ruins, were sold for £2 17s. fid. per cwt. 
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At the iame itle alto S}di5 bags, which had been received after the accident, sold at an average of 
£6 9s. per cwt 

In the March and September sales of 1795, owing to the non-arrival of tlie shipping of the season, 
some small quantities of saltpetre, Dutch property, and in privilege, sold at various prices, fiinn 13s. 
to 7s. per cwt. 

In the ten years, from March sale, 1790, to September sale, ISO.*), inclusive, there iiave been sold be^ 
longing to the Company, and in privilege, 542,853 bags, at prices varying froi#^ 2s. to ^£*6 17s, as the 
quantity offered was more or less suited to the exigency of the current demand. 

Recapitulatiok. 

14,747 
9,374 
22,620 
15,019 
32,324 
32,942 

30,309 
42,881 
25,100 
38,404 
14,216 
542,853 

Bags 605,843 




Quantity sold the year before the war of Bags 

Ditto on the average during the war, from 1756 to 1762 per atmunu* 

Ditto on the average during the peace, from 1763 to 1774 
Ditto on the average during the war, from 1775 to 1782 
Ditto on the average during the peace in 1783 to 1789, at reduced prices. 
Ditto in the year 1790 

Quantity sold in the year 1791- 

Ditto,.-*^-^*^. 1792- 

Ditto, the embargo«-w-- 1793v 
Ditto, the fire 1794 

Ditto----v- 1795 

Ditto, in the years 1796 & 1805% 




Average quantity sold in the fifteen years since the passing of the Act, |)er 46,256 

Which, allowing for 1,000 tons imported from the Continent in 1791 and 1792, gives the 

medium at 47,323 

The supply to Government, 500 tons a year, or . 8,000 

And the consumption will appear to have been, per annum Bags 55,323 


From the foregoing statement it will be seen that, under the most extraordinary demand that ever 
has occurred, or possibly ever will occur, the demand for saltpetre is fully met with an import of from 
50 to 60,000 bags, which in point of tonnage, is equal to about 4,000 tons. 

The quantity of saltpetre imported by individuals, in the tonnage allowed by the Act of 1793, and in 
such country ships as have loaded from India to England, amounted in the years 1797*8 to 1803*4 inclu- 
sive, to 5,345 tons, being on an average 764 tons per annum. 

The Company, as has been already mentioned, are required by Act of Parliament, to reserve and de- 
liver in to His Majesty 500 tons of saltpetre, at the average prices at which they shall have declared and 
put up saltpetre at their public sales during the current year. The Company delivered saltpetre according 
to the provisions of the Act, from 1793 to 1808, at the rate of 40s- per cwt. at which time they had de- 
livered, in antidpation of the Government demand of 500 tons per annum, as far as the year 1811. In 
February 1808, an agreement was concluded with the Government for a supply of saltpetre to the extent 
of 6,000 tons, at the rate of £50 per ton; and in the year 1810, the Company agreed to supply the Board 
of Ordnance with the further quantity of 12,500 tons, at the rate of £65 per ton. 

VoL. II. I i 
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1,086,049 
96,576 
1,470,589 
1,033,000 
436,689 

20 cwt. of saltpetre are allowed to a ton. The permanent duty is 3d. \)er cvfi and the temporary or 
war duty Id. making in the whole 4<1. per cwt. which is paid by the Company. 

SILK, RAW, 

Is a very soil, 6ne, bright thread, the work of an insect called bombyx, or the silkworm, com- 
mon in some parts of the East Indies, Persia, China, and in the southern parts of Europe. 

The silkworm is a species of caterpillar, of which there are several varieties, and, like all others of 
the same class, undergoes a variety of changes. It is produced from a yellowish coloured egg, about the 
siae of a small pinhead, which has been laid by a kind of greyish coloured moth. These eggs are hatched 
by putting them into the sun for a few days. When the animal is first protruded from the egg, it is a small 
active black worm; when it has attained Us AiU growth, it is from If to l{ inch long, and about half an 
inch in circumference, of a milky or pearl colour. The body is divided into seven rings, to each of 
which are joined two very short feet; it then begins forming the cocoon by winding the silk, which it 
draws from its bowels round itself into an oblong roundish ball. During this operation it gradually loses 
the appearance of a worm; its length is much contracted, and its thickness augmented. By the time the 
web is finished, it is found to be transformed into an oblong round ball, covered with a smooth shelly skin, 
and appears to be dead. In this state it remains for several days, entirely motionless in the heart of 
the cocoon ; after which it bursts, like an egg hatching, and from that comes forth a heavy dull-looking 
moth with wings, but these wings it never uses for flying ; it only crawls slowly about in the place where 
it had been hatched. This creature forces its way through the silk covering which tlie worm had woven, 
and goes immediately in quest of its mate ; after which the female lays the eggs, which on an average may 
amount to about 200, and both male and female die in a very short time. 

In Bengal the largest and best cocoons are preserved for the groin, and kept in bags suspended to the 
roof of the hut of the peasant. When the insect is ready to burst its prison, a few balls are placed in a 
large basket, on one shelf of a frame provided for the nurture of the worm. The frame in common use 
consists of 16 shelves, placed in a shed upon vessels filled with water, by way of precaution against ants. 
After the moths quit their covering, attendance is required to move the males as soon as their functions 
have been performed, and the females when they have produced their eggs. The basket is carefully covered 
with a cloth, and in a fortnight the worm quits the egg. They are first fed witli mulberry leaves, 
chopped very fine; as they advance in their growth, they are dispersed into more baskets on the several 
Selves of the frame, and are supplied with leaves cut into larger pieciw, and latterly with whole leaves 
until the period when the insect quits its food. As soon as it recommences eating, branches of mulberry* 
trees -are thrown on with the leaves upon them, and the insects eat with eagerness, and soon fill the baskets 
on the whole number of shelves: they arrive at their full siae in a little more than a month fh>m their 
birth, and, changing their skins for the last time, are disposed to begin their cones. They are now 


fte SILK, RAW. 

The Company made out a statement of the saltpetre so supplied to Government, 
that in the years 1793-4 to 1809 inclusive, 

The quantity supplied was 495,040 cwt. and the prime 

The freight thereon was 

Forming a total of prime cost and charges 

The amount received from the Board of Ordnance for the same was 

And the net loss thereon (deducting a profit in 1794-5) was 
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tonimd to bttkets, dhridcd into iirinl comportments, where they sjrin thdr webs, end com themsclra with 
lilk. When the cocoon is completed, a few are set apart for propagation, and the rest are exposed to the 
heat of the sun, for the purpose of killing the chrysalis. 

The peasants sell the cocoons to the filatures, or winding houses, most of whom are in the employ of 
the Company. From the rejected balls they wind the silk by the following process :--Thc cocoons must be 
allowed to cool after exposure to the sun. The excretions of the worms arc collected fVom the feeding 
baskets, and thrown into a hole dug for that purpose. The balls of silk are 'pul into the hole, which is 
carefully covered up. In two days they are taken out, and boiled in an earthen vessel, and the silk is wound 
off by a hand-reel or by the common one, both of which arc simple, and do not differ materially from the 
machine used for that purpose in Europe. * From the fur picked off the cocoons, and from those wliich are 
perforated, coarse silk is spun, wliich is used for making carpets and other purposes. 

The following is the mode of propagating the mulberry-tree in Bengal. The waste land is opened 
with the spade in the month of April; good soil is brought, and enough is thrown on to raise it one cubit 
The ground is well broken with the plough, and levelled with an implement which in form resembles a 
ladder, but which supplies the place of a harrow. The mulberry is planted in October; the slips are 
cut a span long, thrown into a hole, covered from the sun, and are continually watered until at the 
end of a fortnight they begin to vegetate. They are then transplanted into the field, in holes distant 
a span from each other, and nearly one span deep; four or five cuttings are placed obliquely in each hole, 
which is then filled up, so as to cover the slips with a finger of earth closely pressed down. As soob as 
the plants appear, in December or January, the field is weeded. Tti April, when the) are grown to the 
height of a cubit, they are topped, so as to leave a stem one hand high; otherwise it is thought that the 
leaves would be bitter and hard, and that the worms would refuse them. A hand-hoeing is now given, 
and a fortnight afterwards the leaves are ready for use. The plant is then cut down a little above the root, 
and the silkworms are fed with the leaves; the field is weeded, if necessary, and another crop is obtained 
in June, and a third in July ; but the leaves of this last crop only are gathered without cutting the stem, 
because that operation at so late a season would, it is apprehended, injure the plant. The field is again 
weeded, and a fourth crop is ready in September; after gathering it, the ground is ploughed several times, 
and levelled with the implement above mentioned. In November a hand-hoeing assists vegetation, and 
accelerates the best crop, which is cut in December; this U followed by a hand-hoeing and weeding, and is 
succeeded by another crop in March. The same course recommences, and the field, if sufficiently at* 
tended and cultivated, will continue to be productive during many years. 

Bengal raw silk is divided into two classes; that reeled according to the old method, commonly 
called country-wound, and that reeled according to the new or Italian method. The places where the 
‘former is manufactured, are Comercolly, Jungypore, Rungpore, and Bauleali; and those where the latter 
is prepared, are Comercolly, Malda, Radnagore, Jungypore, Rungpore, Bauleah, Cossimbuxar, and 
Gonatea: these are also distinguished by the manufacturers’ names, as Beecher, Frushord, ('ollinson, be.; 
and in England their respective marks of excellence are shewn by the letter A. B. C. D. be. 

In the choice of Bengal raw silk, particular attention should be paid to tlie brightness and clearness 
of the colour, whether white or yellow, the evenness of the thread, and the size. The best silk has inva- 
riably a gloss or brightness on its surface. The foulness of silk is easily discovered by looking along the 
skein; when turned obliquely from the light, the inferior silks are very unequal, and have many knits, and 
coarse stuff sticking to the thread; but the moss or head of the silk often appears fair to the eye when 
much coarseness is concealed under it. The size of the thread, provided the silk is good, is of no mate- 
rial consequence as to its value; if it is bad, the finer the thread is, the worse it will work. The thread 
should be equal, strong, round, and very clean; it should be in a medium with regard to fineness, for Clw 
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finest is not tlic easiest to manufacture to advantage. Particular care must be taken that tlle^silk is perfectly 
dry when packed up> or it will be subject to mildew^ or become dbcoloured. The filatures which now 
produce the best, are ComercoUy, Gonatea, and Rungpore; there b also good silk from Jungypore and 
Cossimbuzar* Of the country -wound silk, the Jungypore, Rungpore, and Bauleah skeins are most esteemed. 
The regular demand among the manufacturers is for good silk; and they seem to be less solicitous about 
prices, than a steady, constant, and uniform supply.^ 

There are two other kinds of worms which produce silk in Bengal, viz, the Tusseh and Arrindy worms; 
the former are found in such abundance over many parts of Bengal, and the adjoining provinces, as to hav^ 
afforded to the natives, from time immemorial, a considerable supply of a most durable, coarse, dark- 
coloured silk, commonly called Tusseh silk, which is woven into a kind of cloth called Tusseh dooties, 
much worn by Bramins, and other sects of Hindoos. This substance would, no doubt, be highly useful to 
the inhabitants of many parts of America, and the south of Europe, where a cheap, light, cool, durable 
dress, such as this silk makes, is much wanted. This species cannot be domesticated. 

The Arrindy silkworm is peculiar to the interior parts of Bengal, in the districts of Dinagepore and 
Rungpore, where the natives rear and breed it in a domestic state, as they do the silkworm. The food of 
this kind consists entirely of the leaves of the common Ricinus or Palma Chrbti plant, which the natives of 
these districts call Arrindy, and is abundantly reared over every part of India, on account of the oil obtaine4 
from the seed. Feeding these cateqnllars with these leaves, will therefore make it doubly valuable wher^ 
^ey know how to spin and manufacture the silk. Their cocoons are remarkably soft, and white or 
yellowish; and the filament so exceedingly delicate, as to render it impracticable to wind off the silk : it is 
therefore spun like cotton. The yam thus manufactured, is wove into a coarse kind of white cloth, of a 
seemingly loose texture, but of incredible durability. Its uses are for clothing for both men and women; 
and it will wear constantly ten, fifteen, or twenty years. The merchants also use it for packing fine cloths, 
ailks, or shawls. It must, however, be always washed in cold water; if put into boiling water, it makes it 
tear like old rotten cloth, 

RISE AND PROGRESS OF THE SILK TRADE. 

Silk docs not appear to have been known to Homer, who flourished 907 B. C. nor even to Herodotus, 
who died 413 B. C. tliough he himself, and tlie Greeks of his age, had much intercourse with the Egypt- 
ians, Phcenicians, and Persians, opulent and luxurious nations, but who perhaps had not obtained any 
knowledge of it in his time. Aristotle, who flourished about 350 B. C. though the most ancient natu- 
ralist extant, gives the best account of the silkworm to be found in antiquity. He describes it a horned 
worm, which he calls bombyx, and says that it passes through several transformations in the course of six 
months, and that bombykia is produced from it. He adds it was decomposed, respun, and rewove. 
Dionysius, the Geographer, whom Augustus had sent to compile an account of the oriental regions, A.D. 14, 
informed the people of Europe, that precious garments were manufactured by the Seres, from threads finer 
than those of the spider which they combed from fldwers. This precious manufacture found its way to 
Rome, where it was sold at a most enormous price, so that the use of it was restricted to a few women 
of the greatest fortunes. What its price was on its first appearance, we are not informed; but it must 
have been extremely high : for even in the latter part of the third century, the Emperor Aurellan, when bb 
-^ife beg^d of him to let her have but one single gown of purple silk, refbsed it, saying he could not buy 
it at theRfice of gold. And we find by the Rhodian naval laws, preserved in the 1 1th boojk of the Digests, 
thaiudiiidxed silk goods, when shipwrecked, if they were saved free from wet, were to pay a salvage of 
10^^ cent as being equal to gold in value. 
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A Dir 527. SQk bed now come into general ns^ among the Romans ; and, notwithstaading the very 
high price of it| it was sought after with astonuhing eagerness by the inhabitants of Constantinople. The 
manufacture of silk goods from raw silk imported from the east, had long been carried on in the ancient 
Phoenician cities of Tyre and Berytus, whence the western world used to be supplied. But the enhanced 
prices the manufacturers were obliged to pay to the Persians, in whose hands tlie trade in raw silk was 
at that period, made it impossible for them to fufnish their goods at the former prices, especially in 
the Roman territories, where they were subject to a duty of 10 per cent. The Emperor Justinian, how- 
ever, ordered that silk should be sold at the rate of eight pieces of gold per lb. (twelve ounces avoirdu- 
pois), on penalty of the forfeiture of the whole property of the offender. Justinian endeavoured, by 
means of his ally, the Christian Prince of Abyssinia, to wrest some portion of the silk-Uude from the 
Persians. In this attempt he failed; but he obtained, in some measure, the object he had in view, in an 
extraordinary and unexpected manner. Two Persian Monks, inspired by religious zeal, or curiosity, had 
penetrated into the country of the Seres, and lived in it long enough to make themselves masters of the whole 
process of the silk manufacture. On their return to the westward, instead of communicating the knowledge 
to their own countrymen, they proceeded to Constantinople, and imparted to the Emperor the secret, hitherto 
so well preserved by the Seres, that silk was produced by a species of worm, the eggs of which might be 
transported with safety, and propagated in his dominions. By the promise of a great reward, they were 
engaged to return, whence they actually brought off a quantity of the silk worms' eggs concealed in a hollow 
cane, and conveyed them safely to Constantinople, A. D. 552. The eggs were hatched in the proper season 
by the warmth of a dunghill ; and the worms produced from them were fed with the leaves of the mul- 
berry-tree, spun their silk, and propagated their race, under the care of the Monks, who also taught tlie 
Romans the whole mystery of the manufacture. The im|K)rtant insects, so happily produced, were the 
progenitors of all the silkworms in Europe and the western parts of Asia; and a cane-full of the eggs of 
an oriental insect became the means of establishing a manufacture, which luxury and fasliion rendered im- 
portant, and of saving immense sums of money to Europe. 

A. D. 947. 1%bn Haukul, an Arabian traveller, states that the countries adjacent to the Caspian Sea 
produced great quantities of silk, whereof that of Mem in Khorasan, was most esteemed, the eggs of 
the silkworms being carried from thence to other places. 

At the time of the Crusades, 1096 to 1 186, we find that scarfs and mantles of silk, velvet, and 
satin were in use amongst the nobility who bad embarked in those religious wars; and in 1180, all the 
attendants at the coronation dinner of Roger, King of Sicily, were dressed in silk. 

1146. Greece, or rather the Roman empire in Europe, even in its degenerate state, continued to 
excel eil the rest of Europe in the quality and variety of its manufactures, and in the ingenuity of its 
workmen and artists. That country done, of all the Christian countries of Europe, possessed the valu- 
able st Kk of silkworms which had been transported from the remotest extremities of the East about 
500 years before; and the Greeks were the only Christians of Europe who still manufactured those costly 
articles of luxury fabricated from the spoils of the silkworm. But now the time was arrived when that 
manufacture was to be more widely dispersed. Roger the Norman, King of Sicily, invaded Greece, and 
carried off the wealth. of Athens, Thebes, and Corinth; he also captured a great number of silk-weavers, 
whom he brought from those cities, and settled in Palermo, his capital city. By the King’s order the 
Grecian prisoners taught his Sicilian subjects to raise and feed silkworms, and to weave all the varieties 
of silk stuffs; and so well did they profit by their instmetions, that the silk fabrics of Sicily, about 
twenty years after the establishment of the manufacture, are described as excelling in a variety of put- 
terns and colours, some with gold intermixed, and adorned with figures or pictures, and others embellished 
with pearls. 
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Though an the Christian part of Europe^ except 'Greecei had been ignorant till now of the att of 
managing the silkworm, and the produce of its industiy, the Saracens had before this time obtained the' 
knowledge of the various operations of the silk manufacture, and spread it over all their wide extended 
dominions, Lisbon and AJmeria, two Saracen cities of Spain, were particular^ famous for their silk goods; 
and the Islands of Majorca and Ivica paid their tributes to the King of Arragon in silks of Almeria. Bj 
these means was the important manufacture of silk laid open to the ingenuity^ of the western nations. 

The importation of silk into England must have been considerable at this period. In 1242 we arc 
told that the streets of London were covered or shaded with silk, for the reception of Richard, the King's 
brother, on his return from the Holy Land: and in 1251, on the marriage of Alexander III. King of 
Scotland, to Margaret, the daughter of Henry HI. King of England, 1000 English Knights are said to 
have appeared in robes of silk; and at the coronation of King Edward, in 1274, there was a prodigious 
display of silks and gold stuffs. 

1321. Marino Sanuto, a Venetian traveller, states that silk is produced in considerable quantities 
in Apulia, Romania, Sicily, Crete, and Cyprus, and the quantity might be increased. 

1454. At this period the silk manufactures of England were confined merely to ribbands, laces, and 
other trifling articles of haberdashery. The silk women of London complained to Parliament this year 
that the Lombards, and other foreigners, seeking to deprive women of their honest employments, imported 
the articles made by them, instead of bringing unwrought silk, as formerly. To prevent which, it was 
enacted by the 33d Henry VI. cap. 5, that during the five ensuing years no person whatever should import 
any wrought silk, twined ribbands or chains, girdles, or any other article interfering with the manufac- 
tures of the silk-women, except gii'dles of Genoa. This Act was afterwards prolonged. 

1481. The Act prohibiting the importation of several kinds of silk goods being no longer in force, 
auch an inundation of corses, ribbands, laces, call silk, and Coleyn silk poured into the country, that all 
the English makers of such goods were thrown idle. The Parliament, in consideration of their distress, 
prohibited the importation of all such goods for four years. 22d Edward IV. cep. 3. 

1504. An Act, 19 Henry VII. cap. 21, for the advancement of the smaller silk manufactures in 
England, prohibited the importation of any manner of silk, wrought either by itself, or with any other 
stuff, in ribbands, laces, girdles, corses, and corses of tissues or points, upon pain of forfeiture of the same. 
It was, on the other hand, made lawful for all persons, as well foreigners as English, to import a]! other 
kinds of silks, as well wrought as raw and un wrought; by which it appears that at this time there was 
no broad manufacture of silk made in England. 

1520. About this period the French laid the foundation for the establbhment of the silk nianufac- 
tures.at Lyons, and other places in the southern part of France. They obtained workmen from Milan, and 
made great progress, supplying many parts of Europe with silk goods; yet it was long after this time 
when France acquired the method of rearing silkworms. 

1558. At this period some Persian silk was imported through Russia, by the Russia Comjpany; but 
the project of obtaining a regular supply by this mode of conveyance was soon afterwards dropp^. 

1572. The persecutions of the Protestants in France during a series of years drove several of the 
silk workmen to England; and many who had the good foriune to escape the massacre of St. Bartholomew, 
which took place in this year, found an asylum in London, where they were kindly received, and protected 
by Queen Elizabeth, which favour they largely and gratefully repaid by their industry and ingenuity, and 
many citizens and others were instructed by them in the art of weaving silks, &c. 

1608. Henry IV. King of Prance considerably extended the manufketure of silk, and procured 
workmen from Flanders to conduct a manufacture of tapestry. The success which attended his exertions, 
excited in King James I. a laudable zeal for the propagation of silk in England. He caused a drciilar 
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letter of Ue own compoiitioii to be sent to the Lord^Lieutenant of every county, in which he held fbrth the 
example of France, as affording ground to hope for equal success; for neither,'' says he, is the climate of 
this Isle so far distant or different in condition fh>m that country, especially the hither parts thereof, but that 
it is to be hoped that those things which by industry prosper there, may by the like industry used here, 
have like success." He likewise observes that, from the experience of many private pei'sons wlm liad 
bred silkworms for their pleasure, nothing had appeared to cause a doubt that they might be nourished and 
maintained in England, if provision was made for planting of mulberry-trees ; and for this purpose the 
persons to whom the letter was directed, were required at the quarter session, or some other public meet- 
ing, to persuade those of ability, to buy, and distribute in the country, the number of ten thousand 
mulberry-plants, which were to be delivered in London at the rate of three farthings a plant. These 
plants, or perhaps a few reared by the individuals whom the King mentions as having bred silkworms for 
their pleasure, were the first mulberry-trees planted in England. 

The King also caused printed instructions to be published for planting and propagating the mulberr)'- 
trees, and for breeding and feeding the worms; and though at first many persons were probably averse to 
such a new undertaking, yet by the continuance of the royal sanction and suppt)rt, and the consideration of 
the great advantages reaped by other European nations from their silk manufactures, the people in the 
course of a few years became very earnest for tlie propagation of the silkworms, and of the white mul- 
berry-tree for feeding them. 

1621. Previous to the commencement of the trade between England and the East Indies, England 
was dependent on Turkey for the silk consumed in her manufactures. Haw silk was therefore considered as 
the article of most consequence, and great exertions were made, and eX|)ence incurred, in forming establish- 
ments in Persia, with a view of securing a certain and regular supply from thence for the use of the manu- 
factures in England. Mr. Munn states the importation to be 107,140 lbs. which cost in Tndin Ts. per lb. 
and that the selling price in England wua 20s. He also states that many hundreds of people were con- 
stantly employed in winding, twisting, and weaving silk in London. 

About this time the manufacture of raw silk into broad silk goods commenced; for which puiq)oso 
Mr. Burlamach, a merchant, by the direction of the King, brought over silk-throwsters, silk-dyers, and 
broad-weavers. 

1629. King Charles I. granted to Lord Aston the keeping of the garden, mulberry-trees, and .silk- 
worms near St. James's; tliis was probably upon the spot since called the Mulberry Garden, beyond tlio 
south-west gate of St James’s park, towards Chelsea. The young mulberry-trees, even for many years 
after this period, were all raised from seed brought from warmer climates. But little success attended this 
undertaking, which soon declined. 

1629. From the regular supply of raw silk, which was now received from India, amounting to near 
^100,000 per annum, and the demand for silk goods in London, the silk manufacture was much extended, 
and had become so considerable, that the silk-throwsters of the city, and within four miles of it, were 
incorpQKted under the name of the Master, Wardens, &c. of Silk-Throwsters; who were empowered 
to take apprentices, make bye-laws, and establish other regulations for the benefit of their trade. 

1630. The following proclamation partly shews the state of the silk manufacture in England at thil 
period : — “ That the trade of silk within this realm, by the importation thereof raw from foreign parts, 
and throwing, dying, and working the same into manufactures here at home, is much increaskl within a 
few years past. Bttt a fraud in the dying thereof being lately discovered, by adding to the weight of the 
silk in the dye beyond a just proportion, by a false and deceitful mixture in the ingredients used in dying, 
whereby also the silk is weakened and corrupt, and the colour made worse; wherefore we strictly com- 
mand that no silk-dyer do hereafter use any slip, alder bark^ filioigl of iron, or other deceitful matter. 
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in dying silk, either black or coloured. That no silk shall be dyed of any otlier black than Spanish blacky 
and not of the dye called London black, or light weight. Neither shall they dye any silk before the gum 
be fairly boiled off from the silk being raw with a variety of minor regulations relative to dying. 

1655. The silk manufacture of England had now become a national object of much importance, 
af it was stipulated, by the 5th article of the Treaty of Westminster, that “ the subjects of England might 
freely bring to France, and sell therein all sorts of silks and woollen stuils of their own fabrication.'' 

1694. From the time of the conquest it had been a complaint that the inhabitants of England had 
ever given a preference to the production of other climes. This ridiculous pi'ejudice had in the 17th cen- 
tury extended so far, that a company of slight silk manufacturers were in this year considerable sufferers 
by this unfounded idea, the futility of which they undertook to evince by having a parcel of a-la-modes, of 
their own fabrication, sold by the permission of Government, as condemned silks of the manufacture of 
France, together with a parcel which were really of that country ; and it will appear by the following 
account, that the English silks sold for considerably more than the French silks. 

An Account of a Sale of French Stlksy ly Inch of Candle^ the 11 ih of February^ 1695-6. 

“ On Monday, the 17th of February, 1695-6, will be sold by the candle, at the Custom-house, London, 
the several parcels of French silks following, which have been seized, and condemned according to law, and 
are to be seen at the King's warehouses in the Custom-house, the 14th and 15th instant, from two to four 
in the afternoon. 

“ Lot 1st, five pieces narrow a-la-modes, at 5s. per ell, to advance Id. each bidding." 

Then follow five more lots of the same. 

Lot 7th, 5 pieces broad a-la-modes, at 6s. 2d. per ell, to advance Id. each bidding." 

Then follow four more lots of the same. 

These eleven lots, containing fifty-one pieces of a-la-modes of English fabric, are followed in the cata- 
logue by six lots of a-la-modes that were of French manufacture; and it appears that the bidders, while 
they were ignorant of the matter, preferred the English so much to the French silks, that they actually 
gave nine-pence per yard more for the former than the latter. It appears that all the pieces, foreign and 
domestic, that were opposed to each other, were of equal weight, width, and quality. 

At this time, as appears by a report of a Committee of the House of Commons, to whom the petition 
of the Royal Lutestring Company was referred, and who also were empowered to consider a great number 
of papers, writings, and letters relating to the silk smuggling trade, that a considerable combination existed 
against the silk trade of this kingdom, and that a great number of persons, many of whom were after- 
wards impeached, were concerned in the introduction of foreign silks, and convcyiftg wool from hence, to 
the detriment and disadvantage of the English manufactures. 

1680. The Turkey or Levant Company began to complain about this period of the East India 
Company, on account of the great quantities of silk they imported by way of the Cape of Good Hope, 
which had formerly been imported solely from Turkey. They made a formal complaint to the Kitiifon the 
subject, in which they stated th<‘ir exports to amount to ^500,000, consisting principally of woollen manu- 
factures and otherEnglish wares; in return for which, they imported raw silks, galls, drugs, cotton, &c. aU 
of which being manufactured in the kingdom, afforded bread and employment to the poor. On the other 
hand, they stated the East India Company exported much bullion, with an inconsiderable quantity of cloth; 
in return for which, they imported a deceitful kind of raw silk, which was an inevitabfe destruction to the 
Turkey trade. It was also stated at this period, that the Company had sent to India throwsters, 
weavers, and dyers, and had set up a manufacture of silk, which, by instructing the Indians in these 
manufactures, and by importing thenl ao made, tended to impoverish the working people in England. 
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TIm Ib^ Company's rejdy to the tbUowing eflTect:— That with respect to the Tiuhey 
Company’s hbjeetloiis to the importation of raw silk, it is essential to the good of the kingdom that since 
their importation of H, the silk manufactores have inereased from one to four. With respect to the quality 
of the India raw silk, it is the same as with all other commodities, some good, some bad, and some indif- 
ferent With respect to the sending to India throwsters, weavers, and dyers, the ivhole is a mistake, 
excepting only as to one or two dyers usually sent to Bengal, and to no other part of India; and this for 
the nation's as well as the Company's advantage, especially as to plain black silks, generally exported again.'* 
This defence was deemed satisfactory, and the complmnts of the Turkey Company were dismissed. 

1685.* The revocation of the Edict of Nantz occasioned vast numbers of ingenious artists to sacrifice 
their property, tear themselves from their dearest friends and connexions, and subject themselves to ba- 
nishment firom their native land. Upwards of 50,000 of them came to England, and brought with them 
many useful arts in which they were perfectly skilled, particularly designing, weaving, and other businesses 
appendant to the manufacture of silk, which they established at Spitalfields, in London. To them England 
is said to be indebted for the silks called a*la-modes, lutestrings, brocades, satins, paduosoya, be. 

From this period the silk manufacture began to fiourish in England. The various produce of it being 
reduced in price, it became the general fashion for all, except the lowest orders of the community. It ap- 
pears that at this period great quantities of French silk goods were brought into England; and it was esti- 
mated that in the three years, 1686-7 and 8, there were imported lutestrings and a-la-modei to the value of 
^12,500, and of other silk fabrics, .^500,000 per annum. 

1690. It being found that large quantities of silk were sent firom various parts into Italy, to be 
thrown, from whence it was imported into England, in direct contradiction to the spirit of the Navigation 
Act, which declares that no goods of foreign growth, production, or manufacture shall be imported but 
hi British ships, to be laden direct from the places where such goods are grown, produced, or manufactured; 
an Act passed, in which it was specified that, for the better supporting the art of throwing of silk in this 
realm, and the poor therein employed, the throwing of silk should not be considered as a manufacture within 
the meaning of the Navigation Act; and for the further encouragement and protection of branch, 
thrown silk was prohibited to be imported from aU parts, except Italy, Sicily, or Naples, and from 
thence only in vessels navigated according to law. 

1692. This year the French refugees in F.nglanJ, hoving formed a successful project for making 
lustring, commonly called lutestring, and ada-mode silks, articles in great demand, and for which large 
sums had been paid to France yearly, they obtained a patent for the sole privilege of making those silks, 
which they soon brought to great perfection, and thus contributed to the improvement of the English silk 
manufacture in general. By an Act of the 8th andBth of King William, chap. 36, it appears that the Royal 
Lustring Company had then brought this manuf^ture to the greatest perfection; in consequence of which, 
foreign lustrings and a-larmodes were entirely prohibited. 

1697. The trade with India being at this time carried on by two rival Companies, there was such an 
excessive importation of the various kinds of East India and China wrought silks, and the prices were so 
reduced, as to occasion great loss to the importen; and it interfered so much with the home manufactures 
of silks, as to occasion great discontent among the manufacturers throughout England, more particularly in 
Lqiadon, where they b^me very outrageous, and carried their violence so far, as to attempt to seize the 
treasure at the East India House, and had almost succeeded in it; but were in the end reduced to order. 

1700. The great cheapness of Indian sUks occasioned the wear of them to become almost universal 
tHiroughout England; to remedy which, an Act was passed for encouraging the home manufactures, which 
enacted, that from Michaelmas, 1701, all wrought silks, Bengals, and stufis mixed with silk or herba, 
of the manufacture of Persia, China, or the East Indies, should be locked up in warehouses till re.«xported ; 
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90 that none of the said goods should be worn or used^ in either apparel or furniture, in England, &ife!ture 
thereof, and also of £200 penalty on the person having or selling any of them. 11 and 12 Will* 111 chap. 10. 

1701. Upon the rupture with France, it was enacted by the 1st Anne, chap. 37, that during the war, 
Italian silk might be brought from any place whatever, except France and Spain; and as a further protec- 
tion to the throwsters of this country, a prohibition was laid on the importation of trams, and all 
thrown silks coarser than third Bolognas, as also on aU thrown silks of Persia, India, and China, on pain 
of forfeiture. 

That the policy by which these restrictions and exceptions were dictated, may be sufficiently under- 
stood, it may be proper to remark that at the period of passing these Acts, and for many years after- 
wards, the throwsters In England, from the insufficiency of the machinery then in use, were not com- 
petent to furnish the weavers with any other description of silk than singles and trams for the woof; the 
organzine for the warp was altogether supplied from Italy, where the art of throwing it was long kept a 
most profound secret. Thus, in extending protection to the former, it became equally necessary to ipake 
a provision in favour of the latter. 

1713. It was stated in Parliament, in the debate upon the Treaty of Utrecht, which took place in 
this year, that the silk manufactures of this kingdom had been brought to such great perfection, that about 
300,000 persons were maintained by them. For the carrying on these, we bought great quantities of silk 
from Turkey and Italy, by which the people in those countries came to take off great quantities of our 
manufactures ; so that our demand for silk had opened markets for our woollen goods, which must abso- 
lutely have failed, if our manufacture of silk at home should have been lost. 

The great importance of the silk manufactures at this time eminently appeared from a petition to 
Parliament by the Weavers’ Company, of London. They therein set forth that, by the encourage- 
ment ol the Crown, and of divers Acts of Pai'liament, the silk manufacture had come to be above 
twenty times as great as it was in the ycai’ 1064; and that all sorts of black and coloured silks, 
gold and silver stufl's, and ribbons, were then made in England as good as in France. That black silk 
for hoods and scarfs, not made above twenty-five years before, had amounted annually to above 
^300, 000 worth for several years, which before were imported from France; and which increase of the 
silk manufart.iirn hnrl raiispd an infrense of our exportation of woollen goods, &c. This petition was 
levelled against the eighth and ninth nrtirInH of tlu* Cnmmerrinl ^Prenty with France, the ratification of 
which, proposed by Parliament, would, in place of our silk manufacture, have introduced an inundation 
of French silks, ribbands, embroideries, &c. to the great injury of the manufacturers, who during the 
two last wars Imd done great damage to the French by imitating and even excelling them in many of 
their best silk manufactures, wherewith they had before supplied almost all the rest of Europe. 

1719. By the enterprising talents of a spirited individual, the art of throwing organzine was intro- 
duced into England. Mr. Lombe, a merchant of London, of a mechanical turn, having succeeded in 
obtaining admission to the mills in Piedmont, he secretly drew a plan of them, and established a set of 
mills on a similar construction at Derby, As a reward for his exertions, George I. granted him the exclu- 
sive privilege of working organzine for a term of 14 years. The discovery was held to be an object of 
such national importance, that at the end of the period, the legislature granted his brother, Sir Thomai 
Lombe, who had succeeded to the possession of the mills, the sum of i^l4,000, on condition that they 
should be laid open, and that models of the machinery should be deposited in the Tower of London for public 
inspection. Similar mills were in consequence set up in various parts of the pountry; but owing to the 
difficulties that were experienced in procuring silk of tlie proper quality for thtowing, (the King of Sar- 
dinia having prohibited the exportation of it in its raw state), and to the manufacturers haring subsequently 
found neai'ly full employment in the increased demand for singles and trams, which yield a better profit, 
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the quahl^es that have been worked into organxine, have hitherto borne no proportion to the imports 
from Italy, from whence, as has already been shewn, the principal supply is derived. 

By the book of rates, established by the 12th of Charles II. chap. 4-, raw silk is valued, for duty, at 
10s. per lb. of 24*02. and thrown silk at 16s. 8d. per lb. of 16 02 .; and the like rates of valuation were 
preserved in all the subsequent impositions till 1765, when, by the 5th Geo. III. chap. 29, an alteration 
took place, the object of which was to encourage the importation of raw silk in preference to 
thrown, by reducing the duty upon raw silk from Is. lid. to Is. 3d per lb.; at the same time, to make 
up for the defalcation which the revenue would sustain by the reduction, a further duty of 6d. per lb. was 
laid upon thrown silk. Under this regulation the duties, reducing the pounds to equal weights, were on 
raw silk lOd. per lb. and on thrown silk 4s. 5d. J per. lb. 

1722. The silk manufacture being brought to great perfection in all its branches, so as to equal the 
finest fabrics of any foreign nation, the British legislature now judged it pro[)er to enact new encou- 
ragements to so noble a manufacture, by an Act of 3d Geo. T. cliaji. 15, for encouraging the silk manu- 
factures of the kingdom, and for piuinoting its exportation to foreign parts, by granting the following 
bounties thereon for three years : 

For ribbands and stuffs of silk only, per each average pound 3 0 

Silks, and ribbands of silk, mixed with gold and silver, ditto 0 4 0 

Silk stockings, gloves, fringes, laces, stitching and sewing silk, ditto 0 10 

with correspondent allowances on stuffs of silk and grogram, silk and worsted, &c. This bounty was 
founded on the consideration of the raw materials paying a large duty on importation. 

1730. The English silk goods were in great favour abroad, as appears by Keyslar’s Travels, who 
says, ** In Italy itself the silks of English manufacture are most esteemed, and bear a greater price than 
those of Italy; so that at Naples, when a tradesman would highly recommend his silk stockings, &c. he 
protests they are right English.” ^ 

1741. The Russia Company obtained a new charter, authorixing them to import silks from Persia by 
way of Russia. This scheme was for some time successfully practised; and considerable quantities of raw 
silk, and other Persian produce, were imported in this way : but the distracted state of Uiat country soon 
compelled them to abandon the trade. 

1749. The duties on raw silk imported from China, were now reduced to the same duty as Indian 
raw silk; and, with a view to encourage the growth of silk in America, a law was passed admitting it to 
be imported, duty free, if properly certified to be the growth and produce of the British colonies. 

The following accounts of the quantities of raw silk imported, and from what parts, with the remarks 
thereon, are principally extracted from the reports made by the East India Company at various periods 
on the subject of the silk trade. 

1750, The silk imported into Great Britain in this year, and from whence, was as follows: 

Flanders lbs. 1 ,407 Italy — lbs. 36,301 

Spain and Portugal 2,564 East India (including China) 43,876 

Straits 14,897 Turkey % 32,894 

forming a total of 231,939 lbs. by which it appean that the imports from Turkey were more than one-half, 
from the East Indies and China less than one-fifth, and from Italy less than one-sixth. 

1764. The silk-throwsters, and others in the silk trade, presented a memorial to the Lords of 
Trade, stating that the quantity of raw silk imported was not suflBcient to answer the demands of the trade. 
In order that the manufactures might not suffer for the want of materials, the Parliament took off the old 
duties paid upon the importation of raw silk, and laid a new duty of Is. 3d. per lb. of 24 02 . on raw silk, 
and Is. 9d. per lb. on thrown silk, to be paid on importation, without any drawback on exportation, except 
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to Irdand; and in the Mowing year, foreign manufactured silk stockings silk mitf) ^d. S||k, gloyea 
were prohibited to be imported after the 24th of June, 1765; and the prc^ibition of the impoi^tcdion of 
ribbands, laces, and girdles of silk, enacted by Henry VII. was now enforced by a heavier penalty. The 
importation and sale of foreign made silks and velvets were afterwards totally prohibited, excepting those 
imported from India, and silk tiffanies from Italy. 

1765. From 1751 to 1765 the silk imported from Bengal rose, on an average, to about 80,340 
small pounds of 16 ounces each, per annum; and no doubt but the quantities from other parts increased 
in an equal, if not a superior, degree of proportion* 

When the Company obtained possession of the Bengal provinces, it was judged expedient to extend 
their commercial concerns, with a view of realizing the surplus revenues of India. The article of raw silk 
appeared the most eligible for the interests of that country ; first, as affording the means for extending 
cultivation ; and, secondly, by creating additional employment for the natives. In 1766 there was an import 
of 195,637 small lbs.; and, on an average of the five succeeding years, from 1767 to 1771, it increased to 
327,630 small lbs. per annum. But as the quality of the article was of the kind at present known by the 
technical term of Bengal wound, or silk reeled in the rude and artless manner immemorially practised by 
the natives of that country, it was suited but to a few articles of home manufacture, the principal con- 
sumption being in sewing silk, buttons, twist, and other articles of haberdashery, of comparatively limited 
demand. The market, by these increased imports, became so overcharged as to cause a reduction 
in the price; the silk which in 1765 sold at 278. per great lb. sold in 1771-2 at 18s. 6d. per great lb. 
notwithstanding the sales in these periods fell short of the imports by 171,807 lbs. 

Experience having thus shewn that the article had been pushed to its utmost extremity without 
ejecting the desired end, a plan was next suggested for introducing into Bengal the mode of winding 
practised in the filatures, or winding-houses of Italy and other parts of the Continent ; which, if carried 
into execution, might create an opening for a still further consumption, by its becoming a substitute for 
some of the silks of Italy, Turkey, and Spain, to divers ofitfic manufacturing branches of which, in 
its then state, it was not applicable. This plan, on being maturely considered, was deemed sufficiently 
eligible, and the needful measures were taken for cai'iying it into effect. 

Although the first consignment of filature-wound silk reached England in 1772, yet it was not till 
1775 that the new mode could be considered as in full operation. In the intermediate period much time 
was unavoidably taken up in erecting buildings, fitting up furnaces, reels, &c. and in instructing the natives, 
who are most scrupulously averse to innovations of every kind; to which, above all, may be added, that 
the country was recovering but slowly from the calamitous efiects of a most dreadful famine, which swept 
off millions of the lower class of inhabitants, and occasioned a considerable defalcation in every species of its 
productions. From these causes the imports of silk from Bengal, from 1772 to 1775, the filature included, 
as will appear from the tables of silk imported, were so circumscribed as not to exceed, on an average, 
187,404 small lbs. by which the price came round to about 24$. per great lb., which in general may be 
considered as about its fair level. 

The new mode of winding being now sufficiently established, and the country recovered from its en- 
feebled state, the meditated competition took place, and was pursued with such energy and effect, as poli- 
tically to answer the most sanguine expectations, although the issue commercially, from a variety of con- 
curring circumstances, was unfortunate in the extreme. From 1776 to 1785 the imports from Bengal ap- 
pear to have been, on an average, 560,283 small lbs. while those from Italy, Turkey, &c. did not exceed 
282,304 lbs. During this period the raw silk was provided by contract, and by which the Company sus- 
tidned a loss of ^884,744, as will appear the following account. 

The result of this successful effort was quickly seen in the declension of the trade from Aleppo, 
Valenda, Naples, Calabria, and other parts; from many of which, that formerly furnished very consider- 
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able qualities) not a single bale was imported for many years; so that, generally speaking, the lUk 
mami^tured in England is now furnished from the northern provinces of Itdy, Bengal, and China. 

The following is a statement of the quantities of raw silk imported into England from Bengal; the 
quantities sold; the prime cost thereof, including duties, freight, and charges; the sale amount thereof, tlie 
discount deducted; and the loss sustained by the East India Company for ten years previous to the abolition 
of the system of supplying it by contract. 


Season. 

Imported. 

Sold. 

Total of prime 
Cost, Duties, 
Freight, and 
Charges. 

Sale Amount, Dis> 
count deducted. 

Lou. 

Small lbs. of 16 ounces. 

1776 

X^515,913 

j03n,551 

.^409,851 

i’365,653 


1777 

563,121 

547,045 

440,877 

323,031 

117,816 

1778 

608,964 

589,245 

472,114 

325,.505 

146,609 

1779 

737,660 

596,343 

421,899 

299,053 

122;846 

1780 

235,216 

574,065 

288,0.33 

217,599 

71.334 

1781 

785,673 

553,863 

629,438 

481,584 

147,854 

1788 

77,610 

292,141 

64,160 

56,752 

7,408 

1783 

611,071 

598,831 

480,515 

388,233 

92,282 

1784. 

1,149,394 

48fi,336 

874,097 

779,026 

94,471 

1785 

324,307 

576,175 

2.52,617 

i 212,721 

30,896 

Total 

5,602,829 

5,119,595 ■ 

4,334,,^)! 

3,449,757 

884,744 


Previous to the year 1780, the Company’s investments of raw silk were chiefly provided by con- 
tract. Under this system, pprticularly in the earlier part of its establisliment, the most flagrant abuses 
prevailed; the Company’s interests were sacrificed; the manufacturers were oppressed; and, as a natural 
result, the goods were furnished of debased qualities, and at extravagant rates of cost. 

In 1782, during Mr. Hastings's administration, the evils liefore alluded to, received a partial check ; 
but it was reserved for the wisdom of Lord Cornwallis’s councils, seconded by the active superintendence 
of the Bool’d of Trade, appointed by his Lordship under a new establishment, to effect that radical 
reform which has since happily been introduced into every branch of the Company’s commercial concerns. 
In short, by abolishing the mode of provision by contract, and substituting in its room that of agency, 
corruption has ceased; errors have been con’4*et«*d; the manurttcturei*.s have been relieved; the fabrics have 
been restored; and goods of the choicest description have lieen supplied at genuine and reduced rates of cost. 
The benefits which have resulted to the Company from tlic success of his Lordshi[)’s measures, as far as 
they regard the article under cemsideration, are conspicuously exemplified by the statement, which follows 
hereafter, of the cost, amount sales, &c. in the years 1786 to 1803 inclusive. 

The era of the commencement of the cotton fabrics u|X)n an enlarged scale may be dated about 
the year 1787; and although, since that time, it will be seen that the imports of silk from Bengal 
have fallen considerably short of what they were in former periods, it will also be found that they have 
been more than equal to what the market has required. The issue of the sales is on infallible test for 
ascertaining the quantum of demand. It appears that in the five years, 

Commencing 1783, and ending 1787, the Company sold 2,437,384 small Iba. 

And in the subsequent five years, viz, from 1788 to 1792, only 1,693,784 ditto 

a (piantity less by one-third; and the trade was at so low an ebb, that though the average quantity of 
Bengal silk sold, was 338,757 small lbs. it was stated that no reduction of price would add a single ounce 
to the consumption. With respect to the imports from China, it will be seen that the quantities sold in the 
last five years >vere, on an average, 220,526 small lbs. 
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1793. The French Revolution gave a severe check to commerce. Its influence was felt not 
only in England, but in every inarkc t upon the (^nitinont. A general alarm prevailed; mercantile transac- 
tions were in a great degree suspended, and manufactures in general were nearly at a stand. The silk 
trade participated largely in this scene of distress, and experienced a more than ordinary depression. Great 
numbers of weavers were out of employ; the buyers were loaded with a heavy stock of silk upon hand; the 
East India Company had a large quantity ii) their warehouses unsold; and the imports in the approaching 
season were expected to be; consiilerablc. Under these circumstances a memorial was presented to the 
Conipany by the trade, requesting that the September sale of 179.3 might be altogether dispensed with. 
The Coni})any'’s exigencies were loo pressing to admit of this request being complied with; but, with 
a view of aflbi ding the buyers every relief within their power, it was agreed to postpone the sale for 
four months. At the end of that period no favourable change having taken place, the Company, from 
their increasing difliculties, found themselves under the unavoidable necessity of forcing the market. A 
sale was made, and the silk actually disposed of; but at such reduced rates, that the loss upon the quantity 
sold on February 2b, 1 794, was i?47,74ti. 

With a view of guarding against future losses, and of enabling Bciigal to avail herself of the advantages 
she was found in a eap.'ieity to derive from the increased produce of raw silk, the Company pro])osed tlie 
measure of causing tlic surplus quantity of silk beyoiul what the markets could take in its raw state, to 
be thrown into organzine in England, for the purpose of its being brought into use as a substitute for part of 
the thrown silk imjxnted from Italy; and upon consulting some intelligent persons in the silk line, there 
seemed gocxl reason to conclude that it would be found sufficiently adaj)ted to the warp of ribbands. An 
experiment was therefore made ; and although the issue was in every respect encouraging and satisfactory, 
and the legality of the Company's proceedings were strongly combated by those interested in the imports from 
Italy, yet there were many persons in the trade decidedly liostilc to the undertaking, and who confi- 
dently pronounced it was impossible it could ever be brought to answer. Among the various objections 
that were urged, it was asserted, in a memorial from the silk merchants addressed to the Lords of Trade, 
that as Bengal raw silk had, in the general opinion, attained its utmost possible state of perfection, it 
could only, when worked into organzine, be used in a few articles of the silk manufacture; that in most 
others, from its irrcmedialile deficiency of staple, it could not be substituted for Italian organzine; and 
Uiat the attempt to introduce it into a more general consumption, would produce the greatest discontents 
and tumults among tlie journeymen weavers, particularly of Spitalfields, who universally reprobated Bengal 
organzine.” The object was, however, too important, and the prospect too ffattering, to be hastily aban- 
doned. Further trials were made, and in proportion as the article became more known, and the views 
of the Company were belter understood, much of the prejudice that had been excited against the measure, 
subsided. 

The quantities of thrown silk, imported into England in the under-mentioned periods, appear to hav^ 
been as follow, of which at least nine-tenths have been from Italy : 

In the 10 years 1776 to 1785 inclusive, on an average, per annum 392,918 small lbs. 

In the 5 years 1786 to 1790 ditto 391,746 ditto 

In the 2 years 1 <91 to 1792 ditto 453,535 ditto 

Tile silk, when thrown, is used for the warp in the manufacture of ribbands and broad goods, in 
each branch of which the consumption is considered nearly equal. 

In 1796 the reputation of the article ivas so far established, that a great number of the most emi- 
nent houses in the various branches of silk manufacture presented to the Court of Directors a memorial, 
dated London, February 5, 1795, of which the following is a copy : 
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•• We, the undersigned silk-manufacturers, understanding from the reiwrts published by the East 
India Company, that the Bengal provinces are capable of furnislnug a more abundant supply of raw silk 
than hitherto, are of opinion, if due attention is paid, in the first instance, to reel the same of proper sizes, 
that, after making a due provision for singles, trams, and sewing silks, the surplus, by being thrown into 
organzine in this country, can be successfully brought into use in our respective manufactories to a very 
considerable extent, in lieu of part of the thrown silk at present supplied from Italy. Cousiilering, there- 
fore, the measure now carrying on by the East India Company as highly laudable, nud meriting every 
degree of support, we trust they will peiseveie in the same with firmness, being well convinced that 
it cannot fail of proving highly beneficial to the national interests. 

“ First, by giving to a country vvhlcli makes part of the British dominions, the advantages derivable 
from the production of a commodity which forms the basis of one of the most important of the national 
inannfactuies. 

Secondly, by creating employment at home for a numerous class of our poor, particularly women 
and children, in the throwing of it into organzine. 

“ Lastly, by affording a large and more certain supply to the manulacturers in general, it may have 
a tendency to lower the prices of the raw material, and in future to slielter tlie silk market from the alarm- 
ing fluctuations that have repeatedly taken place, and probably increase greatly the general consumption 
of the silk-manufacturers.''* 

Thus pointedly called uj)on by the principal consumers, the weight of whose testimony was sufficient 
to silence all doubts with regard to the propriety of tlic measure, the Company sent directions to the 
Bengal Guvernnieut, to extend their consignments to 4000 bales per annum. Instructions were also for- 
warded, requiring them to pay the most unremitting attention to the quality; means were also suggested 
for remedying existing defects, and samples were transmitted for tlicir guidance in regard to sizes: in con- 
sequence of which, tlic quality has in general been in a progressive state of improvement, and in some 
instances has arrived at such a degree of <‘xcellencc, as to rival the most perfect productions of Italy. 

In consequence of this improvement, the use of Bengal organzine has not been confined merely to the 
warp of ribbands, but it has been inirodtieed with ecjual success in sarcenets, Floientin(‘s, modes, hand- 
kerchiefs, velvets, &c.; and Bengal raw ami thrown silks, in their j)resent improved .state, ore fully 
competent to most of the material and extensive purposes to which the l aw and thrown silks of Italy liave 
hitherto been exclusively applietl; and if they could be furnished in sufficient quantities, they would 
supplant at least three-fourths of the silks at present drawn from Italy. 

IBOil. It appears that from the period the measure of throwing Bengal .silk into organzine wa.s re- 
sorted to, in 1794 to 1803, a period often years, tlnre were thrown 1 lo3 hales, or rather more than MB 
bales per annum; and that this quantity sold at the sales for the whole of which sum would 

have gone to the aggrandizement of Italy. This sum may be thus divided; 






Bengal benefited in the prime cost, or, in other words, in the manufacture and culture rI3:i4,711 

And tlie remainder, which is thus ap|)ropriated, is added to tlie riches of the country, dz. 

The charge of throwing, which gave employment to the industrious poor 
In freight and duties, which benefit navigation, and assist the revenue 

And after deducting from tlie sale amount !j per cent, for the charges of merchandi.se, wfiich arc 
principally labour 

It ) idded the Company a profit in tlie k'.t five years of from which deducting a loss in 

the former five years of leaves a net gain ol 




78,107 

2.'>,06ti 

i:l,l-») 


'I'otttl 




27,(m 

£'20H;m 



RISE AND PROOEEBS OF THE SILK TRADE. 


The following is an account of the quantities of raw silk imported into Great Biitun from Bengal, 
China, Italy, Turkey, and all other places, in the thirty years, 1773 to 1802 inclusiTe; likewise the 
quantity of thrown silk imported during the same period. 


RAW 81LK IMPORTED. 


Years. 

Bengal. 

China. 

Italy and 
Turkey. 

Other Parts. 

Total. 

Thrown Silk 
imported. 

Total of raw 
and thrown Silk 
imported. 


Small lbs. 

Small ll)!t. 

Small lbs. 

Small ibs. 

Small lbs. ' 

Small lbs. 

Small lbs. 

1773 

145,777 

203,401 

187,099 

6, 1(H) 

542,407 

234,906 

777,373 

1774 

213,549 

276,781 

220,933 

2,610 

713,873 

428,978 

1,142,851 

1775 

208,881 

167,229 

272,782' 

13,380 

662,272 

41i;896 

1,074,167 

1776 

515,913 

244,839 

515,235 

22,048 

1,298,035 

454,414 

1,7.52,449 

1777 

563,121 

221,902 

350,640 

42,451 

1,178,114 

396,543 

1,574,657 

1778 

602,964 

266,678 

133,636 

12,558 

1,012,836 

186,512 

1,199,348 

1779 

737,660 

234,906 

850 

1.30,603 

1,103,819 

383,042 

1,486,861 

1780 

235,216 

301,300 

844 

209,5.57 

446,617 

'187,678 

03.3,29.5 

1781 

785,673 

301,301 

23,878 

288,906 

1,701,058 

443,384 

2,144,442 

1782 

77,610 

79,725 

37,894 

178,084 

373,313 

331,686 


1783 

611,071 

241,107 

140,866 

129,758 

1,122,802 

495,203 


1784 

1,149,394 

100,602 

262,419 

74,688 


406,468 

1,99.3,571 

1785 

324,307 

98,920 

245,2.30 

25,996 

694,46.3 

344,251 

1,0.38,704 

1786 

252,985 

.59,551 

222,175 

35,101 

669,812 

361,448 

931,260 

1787 

178,180 1 

366,878 

185,983 

21,583 

7,52,624 

389,381 

1,142,005 

1788 

305,965 

312,182 

148,922 

23,207 

790,276 

306,640 

1,096,916 

1789 

427,263 

267,022 

148,582 

23,881 

856,748 

393,2.58 

1,250,006 

1790 

320,826 

216,005 

194,974 

25,953 

767,758 

508,006 

1,265,763 

1791 

373,503 

203,639 

294,103 

38,288 


470,195 

1,379,628 

1792 

380,107 

104,830 1 

358,500 

45,881 

889,318 

436,875 

1,326,193 

1793 

736,081 

165,435 

110,276 

8,216 

1,020,008 

241,955 

i;26];963 

1794 

521,460 

99,356 

44,911 

17,501 

683,328 

3;10,978 

1,()14,.S06 

1795 

380,352 

154,590 

80,679 

110,995 

726,416 

336,995 

1,06.3,411 

1796 

347,936 

12,968 

19,045 

107,682 

487,631 

398.948 

886,579 

1797 

92,204 

78,520 

4,058 

91,494 

266,276 


667,938 

1798 

35.3,304 

136,196 

— — 

241,295 

730,885 


1,133,802 

1799 

644,819 

! 63,604 

11,455 

520,594 

1,240,832 


1,708,181 

1800 

583,086 

92,385 

40,239 

117,862 

833,672 


1,167,289 

1801 

444,862 

131,335 

62,264 

193,503 

831.964 


1,107,113 

1802 

244,809 

75,588 

179,009 

193,395 

WEmm 


1,089,011 


The greater part of which is consumed in tl»e manufactures, as will appear from the following account 
of the quantities of the different kinds of raw and thrown silk exported in the years 1790 to 1796 inclusSre, 
being three years previous to the year in which the war commenced, and three years after; 

Bengal. China. Iialy and Turkey. Thrown. Total. 

1790w%%«kw^wwk4S,5001bs. w«a«^w%10,7581bs. vvb%%^l 5,285 lbs. vava^20,064]bs. 89,607 lbs. 

1791 88,940 

1792«w*>ww««ww»13,406w«'v«i%i%vM>«vk 5,3 1 Owvwa%%%%w%w%l 5,798www%v%w%%%%/%l 45,093 

1793w%vavwvw%>wl9,397w^w%w%»r»%%»» S,572«««>»vwww«%w 5,590«.«%i%<wwv%%%v» 31,166 

1 794««^%vaw«w^6 1 ,989 w%vwwm^^%ww 7 ,502«wva«%«w*^v»l 07,51 9 

1795«s.v«vb%%%«S9,547v»va%^«%%%w% 3,622%%%%%%w%%%%^l 1 ,64 Q >^w> 27^4.^.,.,., 82,234 

1796«,vvaiv%v%w%70|l 13%vw«%%w«%ww« 7 >279%ww w % v >% w %l 1 ,28ft>w»^w.». 38 ,92Ts ^ -a-a-aTn;i/v^-al27,6Q8 

The exports in 1796 were to the following places:— Russia 24,96411m. Holland 299 lbs. Germany 
10,677 lbs. Italy 1,007 lbs. Gibraltar 3,084 lbs. Turkqr 944 lbs. and the remaining 86,733 lbs. to Ireland. 
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From the eitablbhiiient of the agency system in Bengal which took place in 17S6» tin 18(^ the Com- 
pany'e investmenti of raw silk have in general been productive, as will appear from the following account 
of the prime cost, including freight and charges in each year; the amount in England during the 
same period; and the profit or loss arising therefrom in each of the above years. 


Seacoa. 

Prime Cost, includ- 
ing Freight und 
Charges. 

Sale Amount. 

Profit. 1 

Loss. 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1786 

193,898 

198,507 

5,609 


1787 

13s3,795 ! 

145,712 

11,917 

.... 

1788 

212,357 

321,888 

9,531 

12,539 

.1.. 

1789 

276,732 

289,371 

..... 

1790 

368,790 

302,993 

34,203 

.. 

1791 

290,159 

320,395 

30,336 

13,415 


1792 

262,902 

276,317 

_ 

1793 

274,553 

221,329 

—1.— 

53,224 

1794 

290,419 

309,743 

19,324 

_ 

1795 

378,612 

381,385 

2,873 

W.— 

1796 

335,315 

327,427 

■ I. ■- 

7,888 

4,273 

1797 

262,917 

258,644 

_ 

1798 

277,990 

322,873 

44,883 


1799 

324,460 

390,149 

65,689 


1800 

208,969 

297,645 

88,676 1 

_ 

1801 

262,428 

305,410 

132,982 ! 

_ 

1802 

156,602 

209,249 

112,747 


1803 

195,117 

292,659 

97,642 

— 

Total 

4,604,815 

5,221,596 

682,160 

B5,38r“ 


leaving a net profit in 19 years of whiVh on an average is .^34,266 per ann. or about 13 percent. 

During the seven years, 1786 to 1793, the provisions were made under iiiuiiy unpropitioiis circura. 
stances, such as storms, inundations, droughts, &c. the silks which were produced during that period, 
yielding a net profit of i?l 17,450. In 1793, 1796, and 1797 there were losses; during this period the silks 
were gradually approaching to that degree of excellence to which they have ultimately arrived. In the six 
years, 1798 to 1803 inclusive, it appears by the above statement, that the silk, which amounted in prime 
cost and charges to jPl, 425, 466, produced at the Company's sales ^1,967,995, leaving a net profit of 
je542,5l9, on an average ^,419 16s. 4d. per annum. 

The following is a statement of the value of raw silk exported from Bengal, exclusive of the East 
India Company’s, in the years 1795-6 to 1805-6 inclusive. 


1795- 6^....,...*^--— Sicca Rupees 5,81,183 

1796- 7 3,40,975 

1797- 8 6,13,353 

1798- 9 6,67,300 

1799- 1800^ ******* ********** 1 4,33,75 1 

1800- 1 .^ I i nT ■ ■ ■ ■■■■■■■«« 10«51i957 


1802-3 

Sicca Rupees 13,65,882 
16 38 467 

1003^ 

10 10 398 

1904-5 

33.82s000 

1805-6 wwwwwwwwww^ 

30,86,491 


Fonrang « total in 11 yean of 160,70,657, of which only 40,13,177 Sicca mpea was exported to 
London ; the remainder to the Coasts of Coromandel and Malabar, the GuUi of Arabia and Persia, and a 
small portion to Pulo Finang and jdaces to the eastward. 

VouII. *** 
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1810. Previous to the year 1801, the private imports of raw silk from Bengal were very trMing, 
nor were they much extended in the two succeeding years; but the whole is brought into one point of riew 
by the following account of the raw silk imported from Bengal on account of the East India Company, 
and that imported by individuals in private trade and privilege, and sold at the Company's sales, in the 
years 1801 to 1810 inclusive; together with the sale amount of each, and the average price per pound 
at each of the Company's sales during the same period. 



COMPANY’S SiLK. 

PltlVlLKGE TRADE. ] 

TOTAL. 

Yean. 

Quantity. 

SaleAmount 

Averagi;. 

Quantity. 

SaleAmount 

Average. 

Quantity sold 

Sale Amount. 

lorrsoT 

Small lbs. 

£ 

£ 1. ri. 

Small lbs. 

£ 

£ 9 . 

d. 

Small lbs. 

£ 

193,509 

102,332 


^,234 


0 15 

5 

1 

■ 444,862 

382,638 

8. S. 

210,407 

188,688 

0 17 11 I 

1,592 

1,324 


7 

1 

M. S. 1808 

148,083 

147,544 

mmimm 


26,626 

1 2 

1 

1 

244,809 

265,382 

8. S. 

00,938 



11,674 


0 18 

9 

1 

M. S. 1803 

DEMI 

112,834 

0 19 1 

20,571 

17,484 

OQ 

0 

1 

324,764 

311,791 

8. S 

137,199 

freiii 


48,333 

38,643 

iilrl 

m 


M. S. 1804 


0 19 10 

129,824 

71,899 

53.552 

0 11 

2 


565,494 

473,067 

S. 8. 

195,006 

184,073 


75,999 


1 


M.S.1805 
8. S. 

42,255 

164,977 

45,5.34 

137,647 

iiWCTiW 


44,228 

0 12 

6 


267,900 

227,409 

M. S. 1800 

54,271 

47,149 

0 17 4 

167,894 

12.5, .398 

0 14 11 


■ 504,281 

372,126 . 

8. S. 

87,454 



194,662 

126,672 

0 13 

0 


M. S. 1807 

150,510 



113,729 

75,359 

0 13 

3 


666,904 

463,609 

8. S. 


110,884 


226,484 

177,671 

0 15 

8 


M. S. 1808 

146,012 

181,584 

1 4 10 

57,701 

91,397 

1 11 

8 


423,668 

564,561 

8.8. 

184,138 

1244,791 

1 6 7 

36,817 

46,789 

1 6 

1 


M. S. 1809 

172,734 


1 8 11 

47,398 

67,272 

1 8 

3 


303,855 

444,010 

8. S 

58, <>32 



25,091 

a5,94l 

1 8 

7 


M.S. 1810 



52,087 

S9,929 

1 11 

4 


306,535 

444,939 

S. 8 

168,885 

237,746 

1 9 2 

90,663 

124,264 

1 7 

5 



From the foregoing statements some idea may be formed of the profit which has 
attached to the trade in raw silk, as carried on by individuals from Bengal; taking the 
exports from Bengal of six years, 1800-1 to 1805-6 inclusive, as the prime cost, and 
which amounted to Sicca rupees 35,59,269, which at 2 ^, 6d. per rupee, is 444,908 ISs. 6d. 

The sales of privilege and private trade silk in the six years, 1801 to 1806, was 547,082 0 0 

Leaving an apparent profit in the period of six years, of 102,173 7 6 


From which are to be deducted the freight, amounting to about 3 per cent., the premiums of insu- 
rance, commission, fees of Office, &c. It must, however, be observed that the above period includes the 
years in which the silk trade was very much depressed, and when much of the silk imported by indivi- 
duals turned out very inferior to the Company's, being badly w^orked, foul, and gouty, and partaking 
largely of those defects for which Bengal silk was formerly so much reprobated. 

Prom the foregoing accounts it appears that in the thirty-five years, 1776 to 4810 inclusive, the sale" 
amount of the raw silk imported from Bengal into Great Britain, on account of the East India Company, 
in the private trade of the commanders and officers of tlieir ships, and in the privily tpnnage allowed to 
individuals by the Act of 1793, was as follows: 
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In 10 yenn, 11t6 to IW5 

In 18 yean, 1786 to 1803 indueiye.^.........,,^...*....^..^^ 6,331,606 

In 7 yean, 1804 to 1810 ineloMw..,. 3 , 1 15 ,().t 4 

Forming a total in thirty^ve yean, of i*! 1,786,307 


exclusive of price and neutral property, which luis been to a very triilhig extent, in the years 1793 to 1810 
amounting to only ^6,455. 

The following is an account of the value of the raw and thrown silk imported into Great Britain, ex- 
clusive of East India and China silk, in the years ending 5th January, 1807-^9; likewise of the value of 
the manufactured silk-goods, and raw and thrown silk exported during the same period, taken from the 
papers annually laid before tlic House of Commons. 

IMPORTED. EXPORTED. 

Raw tnd thrown Silk. Silk Maniifacturei. Raw and thrown Silk. Total. 

i»l,222,02«w. — .w* £ 99 , 002 ... — w^jP932,097 

1808-^u.w^ — 7ll,242v.w^^v^ 804,178..^^^^ 118.89U-. 923,069 

1809w.w.w^-. 343,901 473, 078^.^...^ 67,053.. 540,131 

It is impossible to ascertain, with any degree of correctness, tlie extent of the manufactured goods 
consumed in Great Britain ; but from the general use of silk in every class of society, from the throne to 
the cottage, the quantity must be immense. 

Owing to the unremitting care and attention that have been for years past given to raw silk, both at 
home and abroad, it has been progressively improving, and continues to improve in its quality. It has 
already attained a degree of pedection which it was formerly pronounced to be altogether incapable of 
reaching, and is perhaps susceptible of sUll further improvements under the vigilant and active super- 
intendence of the Company. 

The principal market which the English manufacturers have hitherto looked up to for a very large 
proportion of this important raw material, has been Italy. In the present state of Continental affairs, it is 
impossible to calculate upon events. Circumstances may arise, and recourse may be had to measures, the 
direct operation of which might tend to check or impede the supplies wliich have hitherto been drawn 
from that quarter. In this view of things, Bengal raw silk has a claim not only to commercial, but to great 
political consideration. The deep-rooted prejudices that formerly prevailed against it, are daily vanishing, 
and the article is proportionably rising in the public esteem; but it is evident that its future success will 
altogether depend upon the degree of attention that shall continue to be paid to its quality. If there shall 
be the least relaxation on this important point, the character to which it has arrived by slow gradations, 
will at once be lost ; and the 6attering hopes which the Company have been looking to, of retneving the 
heavy sums which have been sunk in bringing it to its present state of perfection, will be annihilated 

The consumption of raw silk will always depend upon the prevailing fashion of the day, as it regards 
the articles of attire. There is no standard for dress; it entirely depends upon fancy, than which nothing 
can be more capricious. As long as the silk fabrics maintain their ground in the public estimation, the 
demand which at present exists for raw silk, may be looked to with a degree of confidence, and the price 
will probably be subject to variation only in proportion as the imports from Italy and Bengal, when taken 
together, shall be found to be more or less proportioned to the expenditure. The imports are likewise 
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subject to fluctuation, as the seasons shall prove favourable, or otherwise, to its productbn. It appears 
that the manufacturers are less solicitous about prices than a steady, constant, and uniform supply ; and 
they offer, in support of these sentiments, strong and decisive arguments: they allege that when the price 
of the raw materia! is low, the public receive the benefit in the reduction that is made on the price of the 
fabrics; and when the prices are once brought down, it is with difSculty, under a change of circumstances, 
they can be again advanced. 

The legislature have upon all occasions sliewn a more than common solicitude to promote and extend 
the silk trade, as a great national object. It has been shielded by the prohibition of such manufactures 
as interfered with it; it has been cherished by bounties; it has, in short, been encouraged by the adoption of 
every measure that experience could suggest for its advancement and improvement. And the emigration 
of the manufacturers, and the exportation of the machinery used in every branch of the manufacture, has 
been guarded against by the following statutes: 

5th Geo. I. chap. 27. “ If any subject, being such artificer or manufacturer, shall go into any country 
out of His Majesty‘*s dominions, to exercise or teach any of the said manufactures to foreigners; or if any 
subject shall be in any such foreign country, and shall not return in six months after warning given him 
by the Ambassador, Minister, or Consul, or person authorized by him, or by the Secretary of State, and 
thenceforth continually inhabit within this realm, he shall be incapable of any legacy, or of being executor 
or administrator, or taking any lauds by descent, devise, or purchase, and shall forfeit his lands and goods^ 
and be deemed an alien, and out of the King's protection." 

And by the 23d Geo, II. chap. 13. “ If any person shall contract with, or endeavour to seduce any 
artificer in the manufactones of Great Britain, to go into any foreign service, not belonging to the Crown of 
Great Britain, he shall, for every sucli person, forfeit £500^ and be imprisoned in the common gaol twelve 
months, and until the fine be paid; and for the second, or any subsequent offence, he shall forfeit ^1000, 
and be imprisoned two years, and until payment 

By the 23d Geo, II. chap. 13. “If any person shall put on board any vessel, not bound directly to some 
of the British dominions, any tools or utensils, or part thereof, proper for the woollen or silk manufacto- 
ries, he shall forfeit for the same two hundred pounds." 

There are many other statutes to the same effect, and in several of them a penalty, of /^200 upon 
Captains of ships, and others, who shall assist in this clandestine trafiic, or knowingly convey any tools, 
implements, models, &c. of any art or manufacture, out of the kingdom. 

By the 14th Geo. III. chap. 71. “If these tools, implements, &c. ai*c on board a ship belonging to 
His Majesty, the Captain foifeits two hundred pounds, and his commission " 

By the same statute persons collecting tools, &c. for the purpose of sending them abroad, are liable 
to a penalty of £200y &c. Artisans attempting to leave the kingdom, may be held to bail till the assizes 
or sessions ; then to be dealt with according to law. 

Thus fostered and protected, the silk trade has in its progress proved highly beneficial to thousands 
of Industrious individuals, and afforded advantages to the State which arc incalculable; and although it 
has occasionally been, and will probably continue to be, subject to fluctuation, from the exigencies of the 
times, or the caprice of fashion, yet, upon the whole, raw silk will ever sustain a most distinguished rank 
among the commodities which contribute to the industry and prosperity of the state. 

10 cwU of raw silk are allowed to a ton. The present duties on East India ^silks are as follow: 




I 

Knubs, or husks of silk, per lb. permanent duty 28. 6d. tempoi^ary duty Os. lOd. total 3s. 4d. 
Raw silk of Bengal, ditto 04* ditto Is. Od.^ ditto 4«. Od. 

Cff any other sort 49. 3f. -dUto If. 5d. ditto 53. 8d. 

Waste silk 2s. 6d. ditto Os. lOd. ditto Ss. 4d. 



S89NSM9PIKENAIID. 
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SKINS. 


The skins of tigers and leopards are occauonally brought from India, but not in any quantities as 
arUdes of trade, but as curiosities, and are used as hammer-cloths for carriages, &c. 

Tiger Skins should be chosen large, of a bright yellow coloured ground, beautifully marked with 
numerous broad black stripes; the more intense the yellow, and well defined the black stripes are, the 
more these skins are esteemed. Particular care should be taken that they are well dried, or they will soon 
decay. They are sometimes met with near four feet long, including the tail. 


Leopard Skins.— These skins are much esteemed in Europe. They are smaller than the former, 
seldom exceeding four feet in length, including the tail. They should be chosen large, of a lively yellow 
colour, marked on the back and sides with small spots disposed in circles, well defined, and closely together, 
the belly covered with longish white hairs, and the spots on the tail large and oblong. 

The skins of many other animals are occasionally imported as curiosities* The duties on the varioua 
kinds brought from the East Indies are as follow : 

PermMent DiUf. W Duty. 


0 

0 


Calves’ skins in the hair, not tanned, tawed, or in any way 

dressed per do?5**n skins 0 13 0 0 

Log skins, ditto 0 0 6 %««««« 0 0 

Elk skins, 0 0 7 i 0 0 

Hiirse skins, each 0 0 3 0 0 1 

Leopard skins, (litto^v%*^*^*%%*v*v*%%%^v%%%%%*%%%*%%^%%%^%%ditto 0 6 0 

Martin skins, dlttOv*%^v%v%%%%^v%%%vM^i*w.v.%%*%v*%^v*v%%w*v.ditto 0 0 9 

Seal skins in the hair, not tanned, tawed, or in any way 

ditto 0 

Squirrel skins, undressed per 100 skins 0 

Tiger skins, ditto each 0 

Skins and furs, or pieces of skins and furs, raw or undressed, 
not being before enumerated, or otherwise charged with 
dutyv.^^^.^.*.^^^v.^v.v..,^v.v^v*per cent. 37 10 0 10 0 

Ditto, ditto, tanned, tawed, or in any way dressed, not being 

before enumerated, or otherwise charged with duty, ditto 90 0 0 0 0 


0 0 0 

7 3 0 2 

6 0 0 2 


5 

2 


0 

3 

Oi 

5 

0 


SPIKENARD, 


Or Nardus Indica, as brought to Europe, is a congeries of small, tough, reddish brown fibres, form* 
ing a bunch about the size of a finger; it is moderately warm and pungent, accompanied with a flavour 
not disagreeable. It is described as growing in wild and uncultivated countries, and is the common grass 
which covers the surface of it, growing in large tufts close to each other, very rank, and in general from 
three to four feet long. The whole plant has a strong aromatic odour ; but both tlie smell and the virtues 
reside principally in the husky roots, or lower parU of the stalks, which in chewing have a bitter, warm, 
pungent taste, accompanied with some degree of that kind of glow in the mouth which cardamums occa- 
sion. Chuse such as are dry, of a yellowish red, or cinnamon colour, fresh, with long fibres, and a sweet 
scent Those which are moist, and without fibres, should be rejected. It is seldom imported into England. 

10 cwt of spikenard are allowed to a ton. The permanent duty is la. 9d. per lb. and the temiwrary 
or war duty, 7d. making in the whole 2s, 4d. per lb. 
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STORAX. 

Solid storax is the odoriferous resin of a tree of a middling size, bearing a filbert like fruit, growing 
common in various parts of India. Two sorts of this resin are distinguislied: storax in the tear, and 
common storax in larger masses. Tlie former is very rarely in separate tears; but generally in masses, 
composed of whitish and pale reddish brown tears, or having an uniform reddish yellow, or brownish 
appearance, being unctuous and soft like wax, and free from visible impurities. This is preferred to 
the common storax in large masses, wliich are lighter, and less compact than the preceding, and having 
a large admixture of woody matter, like saw-dust. Although the impm'ities of this kind of storax render 
it less valuable than the other, it is not less useful, nor its medical qualities, when purified, less potent: 
this is done by softening it with boiling water, and pressing out the impurities between warm iron 
plates; a process that is unnecessary with the former kind, Storax should be chosen of a reddish 
brown, rather soflish, and unctuous to the touch, yet brittle and friable, and of a pleasant sweet smell. 

This article is in little demand, and seldom imported from India. The permanent duty on storax 
in the tear is 5s. 3d. per lb. and the war duty Is. 9d. making in the whole 78. per lb. and on liquid storax 
9d. per lb. permanent, and 3d. per lb. war duty, making in the whole Is. per lb. 

SUGAR. 

A solid, sweet substance, obtained from the sugar-cane, which is common in the East and West 
Indies, China, South America, and various other places; or, according to chemists, an essential salt, ca- 
pable of crystallization. It is of a sweet and agreeable flavour, and is contained in a greater or less degree 
in almost every species of vegetable, but most abundant in the sugar-cane. The expressed juice of the 
cane is clarified, and boiled down to a thick consistence; it is then removed from the fire, and the sac- 
charine part concretes into brown coloured masses, and is the sugar in its raw state, as we see it. 

The sugar-cane is a smooth jointed reed, of a shining greenish colour, which, as the plant approaches 
to maturity, changes by degrees to a yellowish one. The sizes of the canes vary much, according to the 
soil, season, and circumstances; the usual height is from four to seven feet, the thickness of a middling 
sized cane, about an inch, the largest three or four inches, and the small ones not more than half an inch. 
The distance of the knots are no less various than the height; in some not above two inches, in otheri 
nine or ten ; those canes which have the knots farthest apart, are esteemed the best. 

The saccharine juice is contained in a spongy pith which the inside of the cane is filled with. The 
pith of the smooth part of the cane is soft, and of a whitish colour; that of the joints harder, more com- 
pact, and darker coloured. The first is by much the more juicy; but the juice of the latter is sweetest, and 
seems to be most perfectly elaborated. 

The maturity, or degree of perfection, of the cane is not to be judged of from its age or size alone, 
but chiefly from the quality of the juice. If this has a rich, glutinous, sweet taste, and if at the same time 
the cane be weighty, and of a good yellow colour; if the skin is smooth, dry, and easily breaks, the pith 
of a grey colour, or inclining a little to brown, the plant, in these circumstances, may be said to be in its 
utmost perfection, and will yield a very fine sugar, in large quantities, and with very little trouble. 

As the sugar-cane is the principal production of the West Indies, and the great source of their riches—^ 
as it is so important in a commercial point of view, from the employment which it gives to seamen, and the 
wealth which it opens for merchants— and, besides, as it is now become a necessary of life, it may be justly 
esteemed one of the most valuable plants in the world. The quantity consumed in Europe alone, is eeti- 
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mated it nine millions steiiiug; and the demand would probably be greater^ if it could be sold at a reduced 
price. Since, then, sugar is reckoned so valuable a commodity, it must be an object of desire to all persona 
of curiosity and research, to obtain some general knowledge of the rise and progress of the trade. 

^ RISE AND PROGRESS OF THE TRADE IN SUGAR. 

The use of sugar is of very high antiquity; the sweet cane" b mentioned in several places of 
scripture as an article of mercliandise, and b always spoken of as coming from a far country. 

The conquests of Alexander seem to have opened the discovery of it to the western parts of the 
world. Nearchus, hb Admii'al, 325 B. C. found the sugar-cane in the East Indies, as appears from his 
account of it quoted by Strabo. It is not, however, clear, from what he says, that any art was used in 
bringing the juice of the cane to the consistence of sugar. Theophrastus, who lived not long after, seems 
to have had some knowledge of sugar, at least of the cane from which it is prepared. In enumerating 
the different kinds of honey, he mentions one that b found in reeds, which must have been meant of 
some of those kinds which produce sugar. Eratosthenes, 223 B. C. also is quoted by Strabo as speaking 
of the roots of large reeds found in India, which were sweet to the taste, both when raw and wlicn boiled. 
The next author, in point of time, that makes mention of sugar, is Varro, OB B. C. who, in a fragment 
quoted hy Tsidonis, evidently alludes to thb substance. He describes it as a fluid pressed out from reeds 
of a large size, which was sweeter than honey. Dioscorides, 35 B. C. speaking of the different kinds of 
honey, says that ‘‘ there is a kind of it in a conerRte state, railed saccharon, which is found in reeds in India 
and Arabia Felix. Thb," he adds, ‘‘ has the appearance of salt, and, like that, is brittle when chewed." 
Galen appears to have been well acquainted with sugar, which he describes as a kind of honey, called 
socchar, that came from India and Arabia Felix, concreted in reeds. If the third book of Galen 
Upon Medicines that may be easily procured," be genuine, there is reason to think that sugar was not 
at that period a scarce article, as it b frequently prescribed. 

Lucan, A. I). 65, alludes to sugar in his third book, where he speaks of the sweet juices expressed 
from reeds, which were drank by the people of India. Pliny, A. D. 77, was better acquainted with this sul)- 
stance, which he calb by the name of soccharon, and says that it was brouglit from Arabia and India, but 
the best from the latter country. He describes it as a kind of honey obtained from reeds of a white 
colour, resembling gum, and brittle when pressed by the teeth, and found in pieces of the size of a hazel- 
nut. Arrian, A. D. 145, in hb “ Periplus of the Red Sea," speaks of the honey from reeds, called sacchar, 
as one of the articles of the trade between Hither India and the ports in the Red Sea. yElian, A. D. 145, 
in hb Natural History, speaks of a kind of honey, which was pressed from reeds that grew among the 
Prasii, a people that lived near the Ganges. Alexander Aphrodbaeus, A. D. 212, a|)pears to have been 
acquainted with sugar, which was in hb time regarded as an Indian production. He says that what 
the Indians call sugar, was a concretion of honey in reeds, resembling grains of salt of a white colour, and 
brittle," Achmet, a writer, who, according to some, lived about Uie year 830, speaks familiarly ot sugar 
as common in hb time. 

It does not appear that any of the above-mentioned writers knew the method of preparing sugar, by 
boiling down the juice of the reeds to a consbtencc. The next mention of sugar b by the hbtorians of 
the Crusades; one of tlie authors, in 1100, says, that the Crusaders found in Syria certain reeds called 
cannameles, of which it was reported a kind of wild honey was made, but does not say that he saw any so 
manufactured. Another author, in 1108, says, about the same period, « The Crusaders found sweet- 
honeyed reeds in great quantity, in the meadows about Tripoli, in Syria, which reeds were called sucra; 
these sucked, and were much pleased with the sweet taste of them, with which they could scarcely 
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be^sitttfied. This plant is cultivated with great labour of the husbandmen eveiy year. At the time of 
harvest they bruise it, when ripe, in mortars, and set by the strained juice in vessels till it is concreted in 
the form of snow, or of white salt." The same author, in another place, mentions eleven camels laden 
with sugar having been taken by the Crusaders ; so that it must have been made in considerable quantity, 
Vitriaco mentions, in 1124, that “ in Syria reeds grow that are full of honey, by which he understand 
a sweet juice, whicli, by the pressure of a screw-engine, and concreted by fire, becomes sugar." This 
ep|)ears the first account of the employment of heat or fire in the making of sugar. About the same 
period sugar is stated as being made in the neighbourhood of Tyre, and sent from thence to the farthest 
parts of the world. Marco Paulo, who travelled into the East about 1250, found sugar in abun- 
dance in Bengal. Sanutus, who flourished in 1306, .mentions that, in the countries subject to the Sultan, 
sugar was produced in large quantities; and that it was likewise made in Cyprus, Rhodes, Amorea, 
Sicily, and other places belonging to tlie Christians. When sugar was first introduced into England, it is 
difficult to ascertain ; but the art of refining it must at this period have been known. At this time, as it 
appears by the accounts of the Chamberlain of Scotland, in 1329, loaves of sugar were sold in Scotland 
at above an ounce of standard silver by the pound. 

Hugo Falcandus, an author who wrote about the time of the Emperor Frederick Barbarossa, 
speaks of sugar being in his time produced in great quantities in Sicily. It appears to have been used 
in two states ; one when the juice was boiled down to the consistence of honey, and another when it was 
boiled farther, so as to form a solid body of sugar. 

The Spaniai'ds carried the cultivation pnd mAnnfArfnrp of the sugar-cane to the Canary Islands in the 
15th century; but prior to this period the Portuguese, about 1420, carried it from Sicily to Madeira 
and to St. Thomas’s Island. In 1506, according to Herrera, the cane was carried from the Canary Islands 
to Hispaniola, or St. Domingo, where sugar was extracted from it. The Dutch first established sugar- 
works in tlie Brazils in 1580; but on being expelled from thence by the Portuguese, they in 1655 
carried the art of planting the cane, and making sugar in a proper way, to the West Indies. Sugar was 
made at Barbadoes by the Englisli in 1643; but when Ligon arrived there in 1647, it was of so inferior 
a kind, as to be hardly worth sending to England. Previous to his departure in 1650, it had improved 
considerably, but was not equal to that manufactured in Brazil. In 1643 the English began to 
make sugar at St. Chi'istopher s, and the French soon after. In 1648 the latter made it at Guadaloupe. 
Tlie English did not make it at Jamaica till 1664; on the reduction of that Island by tliem, the Spaniards 
had only three small plantations on it. Since that period it lias spread over most of the West T^d i^ 
Islands. 

It has been asseiied that the sugar-cane u not a native of America, but that it migrated through the 
Europeans from Sicily to Madeira and the Canary Islands, and afterwards to the West Indies, and to 
Mexico, Peru, and Brazil. On the discovery of the western hemisphere, however, the sugar-cane was 
found upon the Continent, and in some ol the islands ; but the art of making sugar it is said was never 
practised by the natives of South America. The sugar-cane was found growing near the mouth of the 
Mississippi when the Europeans first visited that part of America. Hennepin, who was there in 1580, 
says that the banks of that river were full of canes, Ximenes, Hernandez, and Piso all affirm that the 
sugar grew spontaneously near the Rio de la Plata, Jean de Lery, who visited Rio de Janeiro in 1556, 
states he found that every where near that river abundance of sugar-canes; and^ according to Labat, the 
first settlers in St. Christopher’s, Martinique, and Guadaloupe found the cmie wUd in different parts of 
those islands. America therefore appears to have possessed the plant, but had not found out the art of 
cultivatmg it, and manufacturing it into sugar, till visited by Europeans. 

The success that attended the labours of the first British planters was such as amply rewarded them for 
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their peneveratice and industiy. In 1670, Sir Josiah Child says, We have already beat their Musco- 
vado and Paneal sugan quite out of England, and their whites we have brought down in all these parti 
of £uro|)e, in prices from £7 and per cwt. to £% lOs. and £S^ and we have also much lessened their 
quantities; for whereas formerly their Braail fleets brought 100 to 120,000 chests of sugar, they are 
now reduced to about 30,000 chests since the great increase of Barbadoes.'" By tlius underselling the 
Portuguese, they soon laid the foundation of a flourishing trade, which at first was open to ail nations; 
but upon the restoration of King Charles II. the Legislature observing the detriment that accrued 
to this country from such open trade, it was by the several acts of navigation restricted to British 
subjects. In consequence of these restrictions, the ports of London and Bristol soon after became the 
grand magazine of sugar for the supply of all the north and middle paits of Europe; and this export 
trade the English enjoyed, to the great benefit both of the nation and its colonies, until the French, in 
their turn, so greatly improved their sugar islands, as to be able to undersell us in most parts of Europe. 

It appears that the East India Company, between the years 1664 and 1671, imported about 150 tons 
of sugar from Bantam and Benjar Massin, where they then had settlements, as also firom MauiulipatiMn, 
on the Coast of Coromandel; the cost of which, upon the average, was about 16s. per cwt Tlie (ireight 
at that time was 20s. and the duty 4«. making in the whole about dOs. per cwt. and the price it sold at 
was from 428. 6d. to 528. the cwt. which yielded a tolerable profit 

Before the French became our rivals in the fore^ markets, the value of the commodities imported 
into England from the West India Islands (chief of which was sugar) had arisen to JPl,500,U00, of 
which nearly one-third part was exported. 

The following is an account of the quantity of British plantation sugar imported into Great Britain 
! the years 1700 to 1729 inclusive; likewise the value of the West India imports during the same periodi 
id the quantities of raw and refined sugar exported. 

IMPOirrED. EXPORTED. 

ATtrage of ten Years. Raw Sugar. Raw Sugar, Refined Sugar. Value of Import!. 

m to 1709 inclusivc-...-^-^ 377,758 101,150 cwt. 3,397 cwt. je702,560 

no to 1719 ditto 549,021 154,984 cwt. 5,536 cwt. 900,645 

r20 to 1729 ditto 734,329 122,179 cwt. 9,083 cwt. ^,,^^1,075,062 

It was about this period that the French, jealous of the growing prosperity of England, first began 
) plan and carry into execution those measures which were, in the end, the means of aggrandizing their 
wn Colonies, and, as has been already noticed, of depriving us of the foreign markets. 

In the under-mentioned years the imports into, and exports of sugar from England, and the value of 
aports from the West Indies, were as follow: 

IMPORTED. EXPORTED. 

Aveng, of ten Yean. Rew Sugar. Raw Sugar. Refined Sugar. Value of fmporU. 

180 to 1739 inclusive 851,011 cwt 81,476 cwt. 16,959 cwt ^1,382, 966 

riO to 1749 ditto 787,702 cwt 88,190 cwt 17,466 cwt 1,266,607 

In this short space of time the French had made such almost incredible improvements, that the island 
r St Domingo, which in 1726 was estimated to contoin only 200 planUtions, making, one witli 
lotber, 2,000 cwt of sugar each, or 400,000 cwt was in 1742 stated to produce 848,000 cwt. 
lands of Martinique, Guadeloupe, and the other leaser isles were also stated at 622,500 cwt making in 
le whole 1,470, 600cwt of which it wa8 suppoied960,000ewt were e*portad to Holland, Spam, Haro- 
irgh, and other foreign markets. 

VoL. II. 


Mm 
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The British islands were in the same year stated to have imported into Great Britain 60|050hhdir« 
of 12 cwt. each, and 5,000 were shipped to the northern Colonies and foreign markets, making in the 
whole 65,950 hhds. or 791,400 cwt. Of the 60,950 hhds. imported into Great Britain, there were 
exported to Ireland and other markets 5236, leaving for home consumption 55,714 hhds. or about 
668,568 cwt. by which it appears that the French islands produced in this year nearly double the quan« 
tity of sugar that those of Great Britain did. It was, nevertheless, allowed that the British West 
India Islands in time of profound peace (England being in 1742 at war with Spain), might produce 
75,000 hhds. of which 70,000 might be consumed in England, which, at.J^15 each, amount to 
^1,050,000; so that it appears the French had increased their produce from 30 to 120,000 hhds. while 
England had only increased from about 45 to 75,000 hhds. 

It was about this period computed that the Portuguese in Brazil produced 67,600 chests of sugar 
of 12 cwt. each, in all 811,200 cwt. of which a considerable part was sent to Spain and to various ports 
in the Mediterranean, Holland, and Hamburgli. The Dutch were said to raise from 30 to 40,000 hhds. 
annually at Surinam, exclusive of what they imported from Berbice, St. Eustatius, Cura^^oa, and Batavia. 

The declension, however, of the amount of the imports from our British West Indies soon assumed 
another appearance; and from the following accounts it will be seen that, notwithstanding the loss of 
the foreign markets, the islands have been in a state of progressive improvement; and there is the strongest 
reason to believe the French islands have been equally successful, and that this has not proceeded from 
either nation having made inroads upon the commerce of the other, but from the increased demand for 
West India commodities as well in Great Britain as in every port of Europe. 

In the under-mentioned periods the imports and exports of sugar, and the total value of imports into 
Great Britain, appear to have been as follow: 

IMPORTED. EXPORTED. 

- - - 

Ateragc of ten Yeirs. Raw Sugar. Kuw Sugar. Refined Sugar. Value of Importt. 

1750 to 1759 inclusive^<wwvvvv« 1,036,972 106,883 cwt. 31,274 cwt i>l,684,144 

1760 to 1769 ditto %% %% 1,409,618 cwt. 240,151 cwt. .......... 78j513 cwt...«.v.« 2,344,425 

1770 to 1779 ditto 1,718,600 cwt 205,729 cwt 48,384 cwt 3,086,355 

— ... 1,394,559 cwt 118,554 cwt 38,323 2,612,236 

The foregoing sums include the whole of the West India products ; and as value is rather an uncer- 
tain method of determining in respect to the quantity of a commodity, the price of which is subject to 
fluctuation, the account of the quantities imported and exported must be taken, to form an idea of the rise 
and progress of the commerce in tlie article. 

The state of St. Domingo in 1742 has already been pointed out. It further appears, by an account 
published in France in 1770, that island yielded 1,600,000 cwt. of sugar. The amount of sugar entered 
for exportation from this colony, in the years 1783 to 1789 inclusive, was as follows: 

Sugar clayed. Mu.scovado Sugar, Total. 

17R3 77,339,1 13 lbs. ........ — 44,312,919 lbs, .... 121,652,032 lbs. 

1784 05,053,050 77,344,464 142,397,514 

1785 06,589,357 83,610,621 150,199,878 

1786 71,063,697.^. 61,887,814 132,951,511 

1787 56,182,403 72,896,676 129,079,079 

1788 70, 227, 709...........««... 93,177,612 163,406,221 

1789 47,516,531 91,899,903 — 139,416,494 

Those weights are heavier than the English by 8 per cent. They are also only the quantities 
that paid the export duty. The produce may therefore be considered superior to this, as' a consider* 
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aMe dttndestine trade was carried on with America. What the rest of the French islands produced during 
the same period, cannot be ascertained; but it was generally conitidcred in France, tliat St. Domingo 
yielded about two^thirds of all their West India produce. 

At this period the sugar trade of Europe was beginning to be deranged, and soon after, a most ex- 
traordinary and unlooked-for convulsion took place; the most pi'oductive of all the West India Islands, 
St Domingo, began to be ravaged by civil commotions, and most of its principal plantations were de- 
stroyed. This calamity did not affect France only-»its influence was also felt in Great Britain; the 
several Continental markets that were furnished by France, and even France herself, looked towards Great 
Britain for a supply. This created a vast foreign trade, from which circumstance the price of sugar was 
at such an exorbitant rate of cost, as to be seriously felt by the lower and middle orders of the community. 
Raw sugar from the West Indies, of the lowest description of quality, was at 81s. per cwt. which is equal 
to nine-pence per lb. at the first hand. The East India Com|mny, from tlicse considerations, as vrell at 
from having been publicly called upon to lend their assistance towards effecting a reduction of the price 
of sugar, gave every encouragement to the imjiortation of it from the East Indies; and the vigorous 
efforts they made to relieve the public necessity, increased the cultivation of the sugar-cane in India to ao 
amazing degree, and secured to the Bengal provinces a partici|)ation in this im|M)rtant article of trade. 

The Legislature also, with a view of guarding against the excessive exportation of this necessary of life, 
passed a law, regulating it somewhat upon the same principles with those on which the exportation of corn 
is regulated. The Clerk of the Grocers' Company is required to obtain an account of the quantities and 
prices of sugar sold in London every week from the importers (who are directed to give in the same upon 
oath), and to publish the average price of the week in the London Gazette; and also to |>ublish in the 
months of February, J une, and October, an average of the prices during the preceding six weeks. It was 
enacted that if the average price of Muscovado sugar in July, 1702, should evreed GOs. or In October, 
1792, sliould exceed 56s. orthereaftei should exceed oUs. perewi. exclusive of duties, tlie drawhuck allowed 
upon.the exportetionofrefinedsugarshQul4.be discontinued, till lower prices should again render the 
allowance of them expedient. 

In 1807 a Committee of the House of Commons w'as appointed to consider the state of the West 
India trade, and to ascertain how far the use of sugar In the distilleries would relieve the depression under 
which it at that period laboured. The following extract from their report will shew the enormous expences 
attendant on the present system of cultivation in the West Indies:— 

“ The price of sugar has greatly diminished since the year 1790. The average price of 1800 was (I5s. 
of 1807, 34s. per cwt. both exclusive of duty. In consequence of that depi eciation, and of tlie increased 
expcnce attendant on the cultivation of the article, the situation of the sugar planter has been rapidly de- 
clining, till at length the value of the produce is on an average barely equal to the charges of production, 
leaving no rent for the land, and no interest for the large capital employed in it. 

‘‘ The average charge on every hundred weight of sugar shipped from our West India Colonies, over and 
above any amount received from rum, including every animal contingent expence attending the estate upoA 
which it is raised, but exclusive of any charge for the purchase of negroes, for the waste, or interest of 
capital, exclusive also of all the mercantile charges which take place after the shipment of the sugar, and of 
any return, or compensation, for the capital embarked in the estate, appears to be, in Jamaica, 218. Gd. 
per cwt; and in the Leeward Islands, in no case, upon an average, below 20s. and in many cases much more. 
The average mercantile charges upon every hundred weight of British Colony sugar shipped from the West 
Indies, including the average rate of freight, insurance, port and sale charges, and mercantile commission, 
are 16s. per cwt from Jamaica, and 15s. 6d. from the Leeward Islands. The duty is 27s. per ^t.; con- 
sequently the whole charge attaching upon the hundred weight of sugar, including the expences of its growth 
and manufacture in the island, its transport from thence, the duty and mercantile charges upon it, when brought 
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for sale to the Port of London, is £S 4s. (id. on Jamaica sugar, and £S 2s. 6d» on the sugar ftom the Lee^ 
ward Islands, at the lowest average. The average prices of sugar in the London market, as thej q)pear b 
the London Gazette, for the four months precedbg the 5th of January, 1807, were, exclusive of duty,. 
40i. 71d. per cwt.; for the three months preceding the same period, 39s. 5|d. per ewt; and for the week 
preceding the 31st of December, 1807, 38s. lid. per cwt. On reference to the quantities sold at the re- 
spective prices for the last three months, it appears that 55,085 cwt. have been sold from 428. to OOsr 
per cwt; 315,977 cwt. from GOs. to 708. and 80,156 cwt. from TOs, to 88s. per cwt The result of this 
account confirms the evidence before the Committee, which states the present demand to be chiefly for the 
stronger and high priced sugars, leaving the market glutted with those of lower price and inferior quality. 

The followmg is an account of the average annual importation of raw sugar into Great Britain and 
Ireland, in the years 1781 to 1808 inclusive; likewise the annual exportation, after reduemg the refined 
sugar into raw, on the principle of 34 to 20; and the balance remaining for home consumption. 



ANNUAL AVERAGE IMPORTATION. 

Average annual 

Balance remaining 
for Home Con- 
sumption. 


Great Britain. 

Ireland. 

Total. 

Exportation to 
Foreign Parts. 


Cwt. 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

Syears, 1781 to 1785inclu8ive 
5 years, 1786 to 1790 ditto 
5 years, 1791 to 1795 ditto 
5 years, 1796 to 1800 ditto 
•Year ending Jan. 5th, 1801 
2 ye^, 1802-3 inclusive 
♦years, 1804 to 1807 inclusive 
1 year ending Jan. 5, IBOBu 

1,579,537 

1,884,990 

2,133,2.50 

8,727,100 

3,976,554 

3,711,486 

3,473,488 

3,651,686 

171,881 

135,390 


157,613 

158,501 

531,160 

790,546 

1,080,1.58 

1,704,424 

972,220 

1,1.30,534 

1,422,021 

1,726,486 

1,602,090 

1,936,-5.51 

2,896,396 

2,208,286 

2,636,658 

2,521,1.52 

=r-r.r.^r 


The preceding statement shews that the quantity of sugar annually consumed in Great 
Britcun and Ireland, upon an average of four years, ending with 1807 inclusive, was^.>v..^Cwt. 2,636,658 
And that the average export from the United Empire, during the same period, was 972,220 


The following calculation shews the mcreased consumption of sugar in the British empire within the 
last twenty-two years, 1785 to 1807; also a comparative statement of the actual production of the British 
Colonies with British consumption, and of the surplus production of the British Colonies, with the demand 
for sugar at the British market for the use of the Continent, durmg the short interval of peace. 


Annual consumption of sugar in Great Britain and Ireland, on on average of five years, 
ending with 1785 Cwt. 

Ditto, upon an average of four years, ending with 1807 


Increased consumption. 




1,488,021 
8,630,658 

Cwt 1,811,631 


The average annual import, 1804-5-6 and 7, into the United Empire, 

Deduct import from conquered Colonies, supposing that of 1807 to be on average, which was v. 


3,608,878 
581,681 

3,086,997 
8,636,658 

Cwt. 390,339 


, Cwt 


Average annual import from the old British Colonies 
Average annual consumption of Great Britain and Ireland for the above period 

Annual surplus above consumption from our own Colonies . 

Average annual export, during two years of peace, 

Average annual superfluity of old British Colcmies, as 

Which shews the insufficiency of the present surplus produce of the old British Colonies to meet 

a Continental demand equal to that of the last peace, to Cwt 1,318,119 
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The Committee conclude by pressing upon the consideration of the House, the serere loss that must 
be felt by the empire at large, and no part of it more than the landed interest, if some efficient remedy 
should not save the West India Colonies from the disasters that await them, when it is recollected that 
this country derives from them a net revenue on sugar of jP3,()00,000 annually, besides the duties on the 
other ai’ticles of their produce; iliat they take off manufactures and produce of this country to the amount of 
iP6,000,000 sterling; to which considerations must be added the shipping they employ, the seamen bred 
in the ti'ade, &c.” 

Besides the loss and disadvantage to which the West India planter is exposed by the enormous expences 
attending the present system of cultivation, there are other considerations affecting deeply the commercial 
and political interests of the British empire. In a memorial and petition from tlie House of Assembly at 
Jamaica, presented to the House of Commons, it is stated, as a fact well established, that the necessities 
of the saiil Islands cannot be supplied in any degree adequate to their wants, except from the United States. 
If this representation he just, the Hritish West India Islands are indeed in a miserable state of dependence 
on America; they exist only at the pleasure of a power on whose friendly di8|M)sition towards us recent 
events have too well shewn little reliance is to be placed, and who apparently want nothing but the powei 
to rob us of thai commerce which forms so valuable a source of our wealth and |>ower. 

The following is an account of the value of sugar imported and exijorted in the yean 1807-3-9. 

IMPORTED. EXPORTED. 

Raw Sugar. Raw Sugar. Refined Sugar. Total Value. 

1807 i'6,734,I39.~~. i^610,2« .PI, 260, 428 fl, 860, 677 

1808««.%..«.«^«. 6,283,32 i 1 ,307 ,28 1 1,296,039 2,604,170 

1809 6,680,638 716,961 1,026,261 .... 1,742,212 

The duties collected, the bounties and drawbacks allowed on exporUUon, and the net produce of tlie 
customs and excise on sugar, in tliree years, were as follow ; 

Gross Duties. Drawbacks, See, Net Produce. 

1 W W 1,1 24,64‘4vavav*vav*H»-ava%%va%^-«f?2,439,705 

4,237,911 3,097,590 

4,715,506 3,029,484 

Harag thui stated, from the best materids'we have been enabled to collect, the sUU of the su^r- 
trade in Europe, we now proceed to shew iU situation in India, but are not able to carry the researches 

back to any distant period. . 

Sugar has been an article of trade in India from time immemorial. There is scarcely a district in 

Bengal where the cane does not flourish. It thrives best in Benares, Baber, Rungpore, Durdwan, Bcer- 
bhom, and Midnapore. It is successfully cultivated in all; and there seem to lie no other l^nds to the 
possible production of sugar in Bengal than the Umits of the demand and consequent vent for it. The 
growth, for home consumption, and for the trade with the interior and the otlier parts of India, is vast, 
and it only needs encouragement to equal the demand of Europe also. 

The faculty with which any extraordinary quantity of sugar can be supplied at Bengol, is not to be 
wondered at by any person at all conversant with India, as sugar is an article of consumption by every 
of Bengal and the neighbouring provinces, forming a part of their diet, from the raw stage of 
it in the ra ne, to its being made up into sweetmeats and confections; end it is to be met with in every 
bazar in all the stages of its manufacture. 
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Sugar is cheaply produced, and frugally.manufactured in Bengal Raw sugar prepared in a mode pe- 
culiar to India, but analogous to the process of making Muscovado, costs not more than 5s. per cwt. An 
equal quantity of Muscovado sugar might be made at little more than this cost; whereas, in the British 
West Indies, it cannot be afforded for less than 20s. per cwt. So great a disproportion will cease to ap- 
pear surprising, when the relative circumstances of the two countries are considered.. Agriculture is coni, 
ducted in India with the most frugal simplicity. The necessaries of life are cheaper than in any other 
commercial country, and cheaper in Bengal than in any other province of India. The simplest diet and 
most scanty clothing suffice to the cultivator, and the price of labour is consequently low. Every instru- 
ment used in tillage is proportionably cheap, and cattle are neither dear to the purchaser, nor expensive to 
tlie owner. The preparation of the sugar is equally simple, and devoid of expence. The manufacturer is 
unincumbered with costly works; his dwelling is a straw hut; his machinery and utensils consist of a mill 
constructed on the simplest plan, and a few earthen pots. In short, he requires little capital, and is fully 
rewarded with an inconsiderable advance on the first value of the cane. 

The state of tlie sugar-trade in Bengal in 1776, will be seen by the following extracts from a letter 
from the merchants of Calcutta to Government:— “ Formerly sugar was one of the staple articles (rf 
Bengal, and a considerable trade was carried on in it to Madras, the Malabar Coast, Bombay, Surat, 
Scindy, Muscat, the Persian Gulf, Mocha, and Judda. Even so late as the period immediately preceding 
the capture of Calcutta, in 1756, the annual exportation was about 50,000 maunds, which yielded a profit 
of about 50 per cent, and the returns for which were generally in specie; so that in the 20 years immediately 
preceding the capture, it may be estimated that there flowed into Bengal for this article no less than 
60,00,000 rupees, which was all clear gain to the country, and of the most eligible kind, the production 
of the ground manufactured by the natives. And this flow was regular, always feeding, but never over- 
charging the circulation. During the last 20 years the piice of sugar has been gradually increasing, and 
the exportation and growth diminishing in the same proportion, so that the price is now near 50 per cent, 
more than it was before that period. The charge of transportation is also greater ; and the price at 
foreign markets not having risen in the same propoilion, the export is so trifling and casual, that the sugar- 
trade of Bengal is in fact annihilated. It may be even doubted whether Bengal produces enough for 
its own consumption, since there is annually an importation from Benares, and of candied sugar from 
China, the amount of wliich will be found equal to that of the trifling export which yet continues. 

“ Supposing the recovery of this trade to be an object deserving attention, we submit to your consi- 
deration whether it be attainable by any other means than by encouraging Europeans, distinguished by 
their property, situation, and credit from ordinary adventurers, to undertake the cultivation and manu- 
facture of sugar after the method practised in the West Indies, by grants of unoccupied lands and other 
reasonable privileges. We admit that much will depend on the conduct of the first undertakers; but with 
proper management on their part, and a reasonable support from Government, we think the success would 
be infallible, and that in a few years the natives would follow the new method, which would thence soon 
become general throughout the countiy, as the Italian mode of winding raw silk lately introduced, now is." 

The Governor-General readily complied with the request preferred, and a grant of land was 
accordingly allotted, on which a sugar-plantation was afterwards set on foot; but after repeated experi- 
ments Upon the soil, it was found so universally infested with white ants, that the Society were obliged to 
drop their scheme; and some other disappointments having also happened in the extensive undertakings 
of the same Society, they, after a time, separated, but not before they had, by purchasing canes from the 
neighbouring districts (for the evil of white ants is but pai tial, and prevails most in uncultivated lands), 
luroduced both refined sugar and rum; thus evidencing the practicability of their plan, though that mode 
of producing sugar, with other circumstances, made it inconvenient for them to persevere in it. 
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Such appears to hare been the state of the sugar-trade in India in 1776; and it is a cii«umstance to 
be lamented that so laudable an undertaking for restoring this declining brancli of commerce should haTe 
failed of success, as, no doubt, such failure operated very much to discourage others from embarking in 
similar pursuits. Between 1776 and 1790 there is no rea^n to conclude that this trade underwent any 
very material alteration; as in some observations addressed to the Governor-General by Mr. Bebb, then 
an active and intelligent Member of the Bengal Board of Trade (now one of the East India Directors), 
on the subject of extending the export of Bengal productions, in a letter under date July 9, 1790, he 
speaks of it as follows: 

‘‘ The material articles of export from Bengal are rice, sugar, raw silk, and silk piece-goods. Some 
of these articles are peculiar to Bengal; others are carried from other countries to Madras and Bombay, 
and rival those of Bengal. Among the articles thus rivalled, sugar is the most valuable; it is of so much 
importance, that the extending the export of it is of sufficient weight in itself to merit consideration. The 
Bombay market is supplied with sugar from China, Manilla, and Batavia, as well as from Bengal; all 
that can be purchased at Batavia by the Bombay merchants is eagerly bought ; the vending or procuring 
a cargo of sugar is even considered a sort of favour conferred by the officers of the Dutch Government 
on the Bombay merchant. The Mahrattas, the great consumers of the sugar imporUnl into Bombay, are 
said, however, to give a preference to Bengal sugar, if it be of the same or nearly the same price."' 

The plan by which Mr. Bebb proposed to effect an enlarged export of Bengal produce, was by 
taking off* the duties levied on its importation into the other settlements. This he observes would give 
them a decided advantage over their rivals at those markets ; and as the price would thereby be rendered 
much easier, it was reasonable to suppose that this would lead to an increased consumption. 

In a letter to the Governor-General from the late A. Lambert, Eb(|. in September, 1790, accom- 
panying samples of sugar and sugar-candy made from common Burdwan jaggery, be states, 

“ The first was clayed sugar, the produce of jaggery after once boiling, and produced from 4 to 10; 
that is, 100 maunds of jaggery yiehled 40 maunds of sugar and 47 j maiinds of molasses, losing one-ciglith. 
of the original material in the process. 

“ The second was loaf-sugm made ot the same material twice boiled, which yields of this sugar a 
proportion of to 10, vtz. 100 maunds of jaggery make 15 maunds of loaf-sugar, and leave 65 maunds 
of molasses, losing in the process of refining, one-fifth, or ^0 maunds. 

“ The third is sugar-candy made also from jaggery after tlirce boilings, and is obtained in the propor- 
tion of 1 to 10, leaving a residuum of seven-tenths, and losing two-tenths in the process; 100 maunds of 
jaggery giving 10 maunds of this sugar-candy, and 70 maunds of molasses, with a loss of 20 njaunds in 
the refining. These specimens shew that the crude jaggery, as furnished by the Ilyots in almost every 
|)art of Bengal, is capable of producing sugar and sugar-candy fully equal in quality to what is made in 
Europe, China, or Batavia.’’ 

At this time very excellent rum was made in Bengal; and it appears that, during the war, Bengal 
amply supplied the fleet and army with spirits, when they could he procured from no other part of India. 

The duties on the importation of Bengal sugar into the other British possessions in India being done 
away, together with the anxious desire of many resident meahaiits to raise iU quality, and reduce its 
price to such a standard as to make it an object of profitable export, gave great encouragement to the 
cultivators; and the quaUty of it was so much improved, that in 1 791 it had become a sUple with foreigners, 
and an export trade to Planders and America was rising very fast. In November, 1790, the market 
was so well supplied, that the Company purchased 200 tons without difficulty, though there were at the 
same time seven foreign ships in the river loading with it This demand, though unlocked for, had no visible 
effect upon the price; and it appeared that even at this period any quantity might have been procured. 

The increasing consumption of sugar in Great Britain, owing, in a great measure, to the reduction of 
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the price of tea by the Commutation Act, and the increased demand for it abroad, in consequence of the 
deficiency of the French importation from St. Domingo, raised the price far above what it ever had been 
known since the extensive cultivation of it in the AVest Indies had brought it into general use. The ad- 
vance in this necessary of life occasioned much clamour, and the public looked towards the East Indies for 
relief In conscfjucnce of a requisition for that purpose, a Court of Proprietors of East India Stock met 
on the IMh of March, 171)2, and passed several resolutions on the subject, the principal of which were:— 

“ That it appears to this Court that the present enormous price of sugar is owing to the annual im- 
portation of that article being very unequal to the increased consumption in Great Britain, and the demand 
for exportation. — That the East India Company, having been called upon by the public to assist them, 
have taken the subject into their most serious consideration, and are of opinion that they can speedily 
and |)ernmncntly supply a considerable quantity of sugar for the relief of Great Britain, provided they 
arc placed on the .same footing with respect to duties and drawbacks as the AVest India planters.-— 
That the present high duty of J?37 16s. 3d. per cent, on East India sugars, wliilc the A\T‘st India 
pay only 1.5s. per cwt. was purely accidental, and not fixed with any prohibitory view; sugar not having 
ranked among the Company’s imports at the time of establishing the present tariff, as it was not even 
named, and can only now be received under the head of manufactured goods non-enumerated, at 
£37 1 6s. 3d. per cent, ad valorem. — That if the importation of East India sugar is not allowed (the 
present duty operating as a prohibition), the sugar trade, and the carrying trade attached to it, must ine- 
vitably be driven into the hands of foreigners, who have already sent, and are still sending, ships from 
various ports of p]uroj)C and America to India, to purchase that article. — That the Court he requested 
to lay these resolutions before the Lords of the Treasury, and to take such other steps as to them shall 
appear necessary, to obtain an equalization of duty.” 

3’hc apj)lication to the Lords of the Treasury, to charge the Bengal sugar at the same rated duty as 
that fixed for sugar the produce of the Britisli plantations, had not the desired eflect. The East India 
Company, hovv(‘vor, with a view of rendering all the assistance in their power to relieve the wants of the 

country, imported raw sugars from Bengal, of which the following is an account • 

Quantity laden in India, in the years 1791 to 1799 inclusive 29,807 

Tlic prime cost of which, including commercial charges, was j(?713,2()0 

The sale amount thereof, at their sales in London, was 1 ,670,832 

'J’lie sale amount exceeded the prime co.st, in the sum of 957,632 

which sum may be considered as thus appropriated:— 

Freight paid thereon to the owners of the shipping employed ^646,168 

Charges of merchandise, estimated at Is. per cw t. 28,436 

Duties paid by the Company, exclusive of what was f)aid by piirchasersv^v* 28,04*2 
The balance may be considered as a profit to the Company, wliicli was^%^ 254,986 

To form an idea how far the importation of sugar from the Plast Indies answers the purpose of the 
merchant, the following statement of the Company’s imports in the year 1799 will shew : 

5,242 tons of sugar cost in India, including all charges on board, i?99,682, or jPO 19 0 per cwt. 
The freight thereon, calculated at i^2() \m ton, 104,838 

Duties paid l)y the Company, exclusive of those by purchase^.. 6,946 
Charges, calculated at Is. per ton on the quantity sold 930 

Forming a total of cost and charges of X’21(),39G 

The gross amount of the Company’s sales was 1,381, or, jP3 3 2 per cwt. 

Leaving a profit to the Company of J?1 14,985 
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but prhrite merchants importing sugar are liable to further charges than the above, which are as follow; 

Insurance on prime cost, and freight home, say 7 per cent, on Jp)J00,000, and duty*^f 14-,600 
Company's charges on the gross sales, f 331,351, at 3 per 9,941 

Fees of office at the East India House, &c. | per cent. 1,657 

Commission on sales, 2 \ per cent. jP8,284, less charges above, of Is. per ton, is*^^^ 3,354 

The above, deducted from the profit arising to the Company as importers, leaves to the private mcr* 
chant resident in India, a profit of X*85,533, or 85 per cent, on the prime cost 

Of the sugar imported from Bengal in 1791, and sold in 1792, the lowest selling rate was 88s. 6d. 
per cwt. which gradually rose to 156s. per cwt At these rates, under every discouraging circumstance of 
the superior duties, and reckoned at a rate of freight e<jual to i?31 16s. per ton, the article yielded a 
considerable profit The quantity sold in 1791-2 consisted of 213 tons, and cost i?46(>4 ; the Customs upon 
which, at £37 16s. 3d. per cwt were .£’8396; the freight .^6758; the charge of merchandise i?lll6; 
forming a total of costand charge of jP20,93.S, and yielding a profit, free of all charges, of i*1270 10s.; 
upwards of £25 6s. 7d. per cent on the original cost. As the Company were uncertain whether this 
extraordinary price arose from the peculiar state of the markets, or from any real or supposed perfection 
of quality it might possess to the West India sugars, samples were sent to some of the most eminent 
refiners, for the purpose of receiving their opinions of its qualities. One of them observes “ that it 
proved extremely different in its nature from any sugar that had ever passed his pans; that it hod no 
disposition to granulate like West India sugar, though tempered with strong lime-water; and now that it 
has undergone the operation of claying, it is become very soft, and of the nature of soap when it has 
lain a long time in the water.” He, however, adds, as his opinion, “ that it was an article deserving the 
serious attention of the Directors, and that, under the superintendence of an active manager, it might 
amply reward those who should seriously set about its cultivation.” 

The refiners afterwards delivered in their reports, which were in substance as follow:—** From sugar 
of a good strength and quality there should be, on the average, one-half of refined in the first produce : 
in the above there ore 18 lbs. less, but great allowance must he made for the waste in boiling so small a 
quantity (1 cwt.) in large vessels. That there could be little doubt that the Bengal sugar would be always 
acceptable in the London market even in its present state; but they were inclined to think its quality 
might be greatly improved by better management in the country, and that it would certainly Ijc found to 
deserve the Company’s attention and encouragement.” 

The Company also received the following report from another person of eminence in the trade:— 
“ The appearance of the East India sugar at your last sale gave me little hopes of its answering the 
purposes of refining, on account of its being clammy, yellow, and soft, with small grain; yet, from the 
large crystals of the candy from the East, (much larger and stronger than British West India sugar 
will produce), I was induced to think that its natural qualities were concealed by improi)er treatment of 
the cane-juice, and that by a new solution it might in a great degree be restored. 

** I have not been much disappointed in my ex|)ectations ; for in the process of refining, its natural 
qualities are good : and I conceive, had it been properly tempered in the first boiling, it would have 
carried off all its impurities; would have given it a larger grain, which is the genuine essential salt of the 
cane; the particles of sugar would have dbengaged themselves from the clammy substance (its only defect), 
and thereby it would have been equal to the most favoured of our West India sugars.” 

The prices at which the East India sugars sold at this period may be in some degree accounted for 
by the desire of many people who were anxious for the abolition of the slave trade, and were eager to 
have sugara made by free men. 
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BISE AND raOGKESS OF THE TBADE IN SUOAB. 


Tbe following it an account of the tugan imported by the East India Company> had ' lold Mi their 

ialet in the years 1803 to 18H inclusive, with the sale TBlue. 



1803 6,258 10,433 22,350 46,356 27,608 56,t8d 

1804 64,082 134,810 24,537 73,250 78,619 208,060 

1805 60,774 176,667 41,968 119,147 102,732 296,814 

1806 61,732 139,194 6,723 11,066 67,456 1.50,250 

1807 67,621 112,835 48,234 87,038 105,756 199,873 

1808 40,238 72,969 8,261 16,047 48,499 88,016 

1809 29,574 69,955 4,043 8,796 33,617 68,750 

1810 26,398 65,074 16,838 35,966 43,236 101,040 

181 1 2 ,336 4,.S79 | ' 2,336 4,379 

Exclusive of which, there were some small quantities imported in the tonnage allowed to individuals,, and 
in the private trade of the commanders and officers of the Company's ships. 

The following is an account of the value of sugar exported front Bengal, excluMve of the East India 
Company's, in the years 1795-6 to 1806-6 inclusive: distinguishing what proportion was exported to 
London, and what to the United States of America, during toe same period. 

Total exported. To London. To America. 

Yean. Sicca Rupees. Sicca Rupees. Sicca Rupees. 

3,05,051w^ 

1796- 7 1,67, 4, 3,34,24)8. 

1797- 8wv*%v%*-wv%wvv%w% 8,46,762v«««v%*w%>%w%«ww% l,82,650vwtrvnw».%wwwkw% 6,19,833 

1798- 9%%ww%^%wwww*%wwwl4,01,646»*»%w%w*w%vaw%%* 3,76,999w»%^^w%^%wva*w 1,70,860 

1799- 1800 ^^wwwwww23,89,69Kwwwwwwwwww^vwww 6,98,667*wwwwwwwwwwwwww. 6,59,340 

1800- 1 ^10,00,099wwwwwwww 1,19,406^ ..u 6,50,513 

1801- 2*w%^wwww**^»wal2,01,798www^<s-™*-«ww^ 2,17,899w^^*%w%*wwwww 3,10,379 

1802- 3 10, 81, 544^wwwwwww^ 2,30,727 — 6,04,544 

1803- 4^w%wwwwwwwwwwwwl0,71,366wwwwwww^w^w^ww 672*WWWWWWW^WW*-,,^ 8,53,313 

1804- 5wwwwww.va^wwwwl8,20,446wwww*wwwww^^ww 1 1 6,53,339 

1805- 6 33,24,168wvwww. 54,478 ^ ^11,69,261 

an4 the remainder to the Coasts of Malabar and Coromandel, the Island of Ceylon, Prince of Wales^s 
Island, the Cape of Good Hope, and Persian and Arabian Golfs. 

90 cwt. of sugar arc allowed to a ton. The duties, bounties, and drawbacks, are as follow: 

Permtuent. Temporary; TotaL 

White, or clayed, of the British plantations 3 11 per cwt 10 1 per cwt. £1 14 0 

Brown, or Muscovado ditto 1 0 6 ditto*%www%»%>v* 0 8 6 ditto 19 0 

Plast India sugar 1 2 6' 0 10 6 ditto 1 IS 0 

By the 49th Geo. HI. chap. 98». sect. 8. Uic Lords of His, Major’s Treasury may suspend 38. cf 

the temporary or war duty on sugar, or part tliereof, oi?. , , ^ . 

When the average price of raw sugar b below 4^. pfer Is. per ewtn 

DlttOwvxwvwvw%%w*ww%x*wxxxw%^%wvwxwx%vwwwx.xwx»>wxw%w%v* 488. dlttOwwwxxxxxxxxxxxxxwxw%»%wx9s. dltto^ .. ^ ^ 

IlittOww%vn%%wv%v%xwvw^www%xx»>ww%x%x%w%ww»%>w*wwwwwwxwx 478. dlttOw>%xwwwwxwxwwww»vk*ww*ww3s. dlttO. 






' TRftDfi IN'SUQiSIt m 

He Mowing are the bounties on refined iBgar, firommw mgar imported bjr die East India Company^ 
sf'benexpor^d.in a^^b ship. 

If the aterage price of brown or Miiseofado sugar, publishad in the 
London Oaa^te on the Bthnof May, 1810, the 5th of Somber, 1810, 
oi* the 5 th of ’January,' 1811, exchBire of the duties, shall not exceed 


Refined 8ugtr» 
fcalled hiuttids, oil 
|Lo«f Sufitrbroi^nl 
in Hiccw. 


If 40s. and* not above 

45s: ^ 

ditto 


508. 

ditto 

58s. 

58s. 

ditto 

60s. %%v%v»v% 

60s. 

ditto 


62». 

ditto 


64«. 

ditto 


66s. 

ditto 

fiSs 

68s. 

ditto 

70 g xatwtxx 

If it exceeds 708. the cwt. no 

drawback or bounties are allowed. 


Refined sugar, in loaf or lump, exported in a foreign Bhip, is 
entitled to Is. 6d. and bastards, or sugar broken in pieces, to Is. the 
cwt less bounty than above stated. 

Refined Sugar.— T he average price of brown or Muscovado 
sugar, for three months previous to the 5th of May, 1810, was 528. 7|d. 
per cwt.; therefore the bounty, as above rated, until the 5th of September, 
1810, with a war duty of £4/i 10s. per cent, thereon is, viz. 

Exported in a British ship 
Ditto in a foreign ship 

Ground or powdered sugar exported in a British sbip^ 

Ditto in a foreign ship . 


£l 

1 


5 0 
5 0 
1 5 0 
1 0 0 
0 18 0 
0 16 0 
0 14 0 
0 12 0 
0 10 0 
0 8 0 


1 8 6 

1 ^ 0 ,, 

.£1 

1 


jHifinsd Sugtr In 
Luinp,completo& 
jwhole, Of Lump 
duly rrfined. 


£2 0 0 
1 18 0 
1 16 0 
1 14 0 
1 11 
1 7 
1 4 
1 0 
0 17 
0 IS 


2 8 5A 
2 6 Si 

8 6 per cwt 
7 0 ditto. 


For the conditions, regulations, and restrictions under which the bounties are paid, see 47 Geo. IIL 
chap. 22, continued by 49 Geo. III. chap. 10, &c. 

The drawbacks on brown or Muscovado sugar are as follow: 

If the average price of brown or Muscovado sugar, published in the London Gazette on the Saturday 
next after the first Wednesday in May, the first Wednesday in September, 1811, or the first Wednesday 
in January, 1812, 


Shall not exceed 40s. per cwt. %%%%%%»%%% ^12 0 
F r onww vw vw 40s. to 4^s. ditto%%%w%w%w»w%w%wwi 110 
Fromwwwwv^ 45s to 50s. ditto»%%%^%»%'%w»»w% 10 0 
From%*v^508. to 58s. ditto«wwwwwwww%«%w«*« 10 0 
From^ww^ww 588. to 60s. dittOwv%*w%w«*^ 0 18 0 


From 60s. and not exceeding 62s. 

percwt.i*0 16 0 

From 62s. ditto««wwvwv^^ 

>wvww%64a.. 

0 14 0 

From 64e. ditto%w»w%^w%%^ 

fw%w»w668«. 

0 12 0 

From 66s. dlttOw«%w«v%%w« 

.wwwwwGSs.. 

A 1 A A 

From 688. ditto«%%«w*«ww»« 

'•w*%*70%%i 

0 80 


If it shall exceed 70s. the cwt. no drawback is allowed. If exported in a foreign vessel, Is. the cwt. 
less drawback is allowed thereon. 

All the above prices are to be taken ezdusive of the duties of customs paid or payable on the im« 
pertation of such sugar. 
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27a SUGAB4:ANDY-->TALC^TAlfABlNl^ JAPONfCA. 

8UGAIUCANDY. 

A very luperior sort ii manufactured at Bengal, in small masses of from S to 61t^ each; the pries 
varies according to its qiialitj, from 25 to 40 rupees per maqiul. que^^iti^ of this ^cle are con- 

sumed in India; but the principal part of the supfdy is imported from Cf^ina in tubs, made of thin deal, 
each containing a pecul, or 66» lbs. avoirdupois. They cost at China from 8 to 10 tales each. The best 
kind of sugar-candy is manufactured at Cochin China; it b in fine, clear, apd transparent crystals. 

20 cwt of sugar-candy are allowed to a ton. The permanent duty pa brpwn sugar-candy u 12$. 
per cwt. and the temporary or war duty, £l 4s.; and on white sugar^urndy £6 Ifis. permanent, and 
£l ]8f. 4d. per cwt. temporary or war duty. 


TALC, 

A species of fossil, of a soft smooth surface, of a whitbh or silrerlike lustre, which may be split into 
numerous fine plates, or leaves, which singly prove somewhat flexible and elastic, and perfectly pellucid. 
It b found in many parts of India and China, and b used instead of glass. In Bengal a seer of talc costs 
about two rupees, and will sometimes yield a dozen panes, 12 inches by 9, or 10 by 10, according to the 
form of the lump, and so far clear as to allow ordinary objects to be seen at 20 or 30 yards’ distance. 
It should be chosen of a pure pearl colour, but it has in general either a yellowbh or faint blue cast, and 
when sjfilit into leaves, it should present a smooth surface, though frequently it has small scaly blisters, 
which depreciates its value. It b seldom imported into Europe. 

TAMARINDS 

Are the fruit of a tree common in the East and West Indies. The fruit is a pod, somewhat resembling 
a bean cod, including several hard seeds, together with a dark coloured viscid pulp; this pulp is connected 
with the seeds by numerous tough strings or fibres, and these are freed from the outer shell. The oriental 
tort is dried, darker coloured, and has more pulp than the other; the former is sometimes preserved with- 
out addition, but the latter has always an admixture of sugar. Red, brown, and black are brouglit from 
the Bast Indies; of these the black is preferred. Chuse such as are new, black, pulpy, of a sharpish grateful 
taste, and vinous smell. Reject such as are musty, and have the seeds sufl and swoln. 

The following are the quantities of tamarinds imported from the East Indies, and sold at the Com 
paiqrV sales in the years 1803 to 1808 inclusive, with the sale amount, and average price per cwt. 


Years. 

March Sale. 


Total. 

Aver , per Cwt. 

Cwl. 

£ 


— 

Cwt. 

£ 

£ 9. f/. ^ 

1803 



1122 

2486 

1122 

2486 

2 4 4 

1804 


400 

..... 

... 

311 

MSSm 

1 5 9 



585 

175 

93 

768 

678 


1807 





... 

T - 

- - 

1808 

66 

91 

119 

254 

185 

345 

1 17 3 


20 cwt. of tamarinds are allowed to a ton. The permanent duty is £2 2s. per cwt. and the temporary 
or war duty, 14s. making in the whole £2 IGs. per cwt. 

TERRA JAPONICA, 

OrCtttch, was long supposed to bean earthly substance from Japan, and called Terra Japonica; 
but it b a gummy resin extracted from the wood of a tree, called Mimosa Catechu. It is imported 












TEHRA JAPONICA. 


W7 

from Bengd and Bombaj: the latter is of an uniform texture, and of a red brown tint; the Bengal kind 
is more friable, and less consistent It is general] j in regular fiat cakes; its colour resembles chocolate 
externallj, but when broken, it appears in streaks of chocolate and brown. It is frequently mixed with 
sand and other impurities; has little or no smell, but a sweet astringent taste, melts in the mouth, and 
is gritty. It should be chosen of a clear uniform chocolate colour, the brightest and least burnt that can 
be, and as free from impurities as possible; if it be perfectly pure, it will totally dissolve in water; it' other* 
wise, the impurities will remain behind. It is sometimes met with of a pale reddish brown, of a dark 
blackish brown, or black like bitumen. Some kinds are ponderous, others light; some compact, others 
porous; some more, others less astringent; and these ditferences happen according to the manner of obtain* 
ing them; but the heaviest and most com|)act are reckoned the best. It is an article of considerable trade 
from India to China. 

The following are the quantities of Terra Japonica imported and sold at the East India Company's 
sales, in the years 1804 to 1808 inclusive, with the sale amount, and average price per cwt 


Years. 

1 March Sale. 

SHpiember Sale. | 


Aver |>erCwt. 

Cwi. 

£ 

C'wt. 

£ 

Cwt 

mm 

£ t. d. 

1804 

7(i 


09 

234 

145 


3 11 8 

1805 

200 

(»i3 

— 


200 

003 

2 II 0 

180(1 

40 

32 

43 

4.5 

92 

77 

0 l(i 9 

1807 

140 

82 

— 


140 

82 

nil 3 

1808 

— 

— 

4 

J7 

4 

17 

4 5 0 


17 cwt. of Terra Ja|K>nica are allowed to a ton. Tlie permanent duty is l(is. per cwt. and the 
temporary oi^ war duty ISs. 8d. making in the whole 14s. 8d. per cwt. 



















CHAPTER XXII. 


Bengal to the Malay Peninsula. 


Sundsrhmh^CKitiagcing^4racan^mns^Cmm^ of Ava^Negrau-^Pmaim^Dia^ 

mond Island-^oast of PegU'--‘Rangoon; Descriptionr^om^ Weights, and Measures^Rnyal Mandate 
for Trade^Cmnmerce tvith the British Settlements — Port Charges^lmport and Export Duties^Dimen* 
sions and Prices of Teak Timber^Prooisions and Refreshments — Articles procurable at Pegu — Earth 
Oil-^Emeralds’--^ Garnets •^Rubies — Martaban — Tavay — Mergui — Tenasserim^Junkctylon — Coins, 
Weights, and Measures-^Imporis and Exports^Duties^Provisions and Refreshments^Andaman Islands 
^Nicobar Islands, 


THE head of the Bay of Bengal, from the Hughly River to the principal branch of the Ganges, which 
is low, level, and woody, is called the Sunderbunds, and is intersected in various directions by creeks and 
rivers. The country on each side being covered with wood, affords a harbour for robbers, who inva- 
riably infest this navigation. From the danger that consequently attends passing through these rivers and 
channels, which connect the Calcutta River with the Burrampooter, the general commerce of the country 
is frequently much impeded, notwithstanding the exertions of Government in stationing a police and armed 
boats in the several districts. 

CHITTAGONG. 

The entrance of Chittagong River is in latitude 2^ 13' North. Islamabad, the principal town, is 
about 2\ leagues up the river, in latitude 229 21 North, and longitude 45 East. The town extends 
along the shore a considerable distance. The first part is called the Fringey Bazar, being inhabited by a 
number of Portuguese and other foreigners; here are dockyards, where vessels of considerable burthen 
are built in an excellent manner. Canvas of a veiy superior quality is manufactured here; and within 
these few years considerable quantities of hemp have been raised. Chittagong being under the Bengal 
Government, the commerce carried on is trifling, except in small coasting vessels. 

The Portuguese vbited Chittagong soon after their first voyage to India; it was then governed by an 
officer of the Great Mogul. In 1518 Sylveira was sent from Goa with four ships, and met with an appa- 



ARAiSiK. 


m 

mt hUnSy neeptioii from the iahabHuita, but vriio wm oi the nune iim {doUiBg the deitnietioii of tU 
strengen; variom skirmiA enraed» with victoj to the Portugueie. During their sUy they received 
on inritation from the King of Araean to viiit that city. • Bylveira complied with the request, and sailed 
up the river; but on discovering that the friendly eounteiMQee ahewii to him was the result of a plan con- 
certed between him and the people of Chittagong to bring him into a snare, he fell down the river, but not 
before he was attacked, and nearly defeated by a numerous fleet prepared for his reception. 

The King of Araean afterwards seized on the country; and in order to make head against the Mogul, 
he took into his service a vast body of fugitive Portuguese, who for various crimes had fled fVom Goa, 
Cochin, and other Portuguese settlements in India. He bestowed on them lands in Chittagong, and granted 
them permission to act as they pleased, in consequence of which, they were guilty of every wickedness, 
and numbers of them turned pirates; they seized on some of the islands at tlie entrance of the Ganges, and 
took many of the commercial vessels belonging to the subjects of the Mogul. Aurungzebe, determined to 
citirpate these banditti, and to recover Chittagong from the King of Araean, directed the Governor 
of Bengal to head the forces destined for the expedition. He first cx|)elled those who Jiad taken iiossesiIoD 
of the islands; then attempted to win over the Portuguese who remaincHl at Chittagong, and succeeded in 
his design. The King of Araean discovered their intended defection, and resolved to put tliem all to 
death. Being apprized of their danger, tliey all at once shipped themselves for Bengal, and joined the 
Mogul; part of them entered into his army, and served in the expedition. The fleet arrived on the 
coast, defeated that of Araean, laid siege to the capital of Chittagong, took it, changed its name to 
Islamabad, and reannexed it to the province of Bengal. It came mto the possession of the English at the 
acquisition of the Dewannec, and still continues so. 

ARACAN. 

The Coast of Araean stretches 8. 8. E. from the Naff, a broad and deep river, which is the boundary 
that divides it from the territories of the East India Company, as far as the Island of Cheduba. The prin- 
cipal place of trade is Araean, situated a considerable distance up a large and navigable river, which b 
scarcely paralleled in the East, of which Mosque Point, in latitude about 15' North, forms the north- 
ern side of the entrance. The fort consists of three squares, one within the otfier, each square sur- 
rounded with walls built of brick and stone. The two inner walls arc about M feet liigh ; the outer wall 
about 12 feet ; the thickness of each about 8 feet. The fort lias no ditch, nor any outworks to prevent the 
approach of an enemy. The river near the fort U narrow ; large boats can come up to it; the banks are 
cultivated. Tliere are a considerable number of cannon lying between the fort walls; only five or six of 
them are mounted on carriages, and those carriages are almost unserviceable. There are also a few brass 
cannon. All the others arc thought to be so much damaged by exposure to the weather, as to be useless. 
Under different baml)oo and straw sheds in the fort are kept a great many cannon balls of different sizes, 
a large quantity bf gunpowder in earthen pots, and some matchlocks; the Rajah has also a few English 
muskets. The residence of the Rajah is built with bamboos and straw. Very few persons besides hb 
family live in the fort; the land round it is level and cultivated, having a few houses scattered about. 

The inhabitants of Araean are commonly called Mugs; and previous to the Company acquiring pos- 
session of Chittagong, they frequently plundered the coast, and carried off numbers of the inhabitants 
into slavery; and for time after the cession of the province, the Company found it necessary to 
keep up a considerable force for its protection. Of late years they have been more peaceably inclined. 

In 1783 the Birmans inv^ed Araean, and after a faint resistance from the natives, took the town 
1 ^ fort, in ^hich they found considerable booty. Among it was an enormous piece of ordnance, composed 
of bars of iron beaten into form; it measured 30 ieetjui length, H feet in cbcumference at the mouth, and 10 
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COINR ' 

There was a mint at Aracan, where siWer vxp^ were coined* An Anm ni[|ee is eqoal to 12 annas 
dnas massa^ or in Aracan to three kahawonsi esMdi luhawon 16 puns of cowries. 

COMMERCE. 


The trade of Aracan even before its subjection to the Birmans was inconsiderabk, as will appear from 
fte following account of the articles suitable to the market, which is extracted flrom Daliymple's Orientd 
Repertory. Since that period it hat not been frequented. 

<< I enclose a list of what things will do, and the quantity. It is a very troublesome place, but the 
gains are very great. The sum of money is so small that you invest, that at the most you can invest 
te five or six months, wUl be 6 or 8,000 rupees, unless there has not been a vessel there for two or thine 
years, in which case you will be able to invest as much more. The port-charges will be 12 or 1400 rU* 
pees; what I mean, are the duties on import and export If there be a great call for wax in Calcutta, I 
would advise you to carry as much ready money as you can, for then you will get away the sooner, and 
will not be troubled to sell your goods at retail; for there is not a man there that can take 500 rupees of 
things at once without trust, and that you must never do, not even the great men; for by trusting them, 
I have been detained two or three months for my money. You may venture to trust the Rajah, as you 
can cut off so much of his duties. Do not let your invoice of these things exceed 4000 rupees; let the 
fill be in ready cash. As your rupees that you carry there will be all new coined by the Rajah, it will be 
best to einy Aroot rupees, as they weigh the same as Sicca rupees ; at least the dilTerence is only i per 
OMiti 1^ this you will save 7 or 8 per cent on 6 or 7000 rupees. This is all that I can think at present 
wDl be of any service. 


Hartall, China, 
ffindur* 
Singnryft.- 


Fainted cuUemcurrya . 

Isini^ 

Cowries. 


maunds 
ditto. 

3 ditto. 

1 ditto. 

1 ditto. 


China cups in the Moon taste~..1000 
China dishes, ditto.... SOO 


Opium StolOicen 

Hmg 1 meundi 
m 40 pieces. Raw 1 ditto. 

dorSmtunds Muga silk 4ditto. 

5 seen, large pieces, such as are put in windows. 

400 rupees wortii, Maldire sort, if you can get them. 

h, large and good; the bug MftiiriB do. 


If salt is chei^ u Calcutta, take m about 300 maunds, by way of ballMt>* 


Amen produces large quantitbi of rice, of wbkb 18 seen may genanUy be proeurri for two pini 
of cowries, to 18 meuiidi for a dun nuusa rupee. A ftw de^Mpiil' tetlh, tone w^ wood ^ aid 
UWOrd kfai^ of coarse picoeigoodi ere the prindpel ezporti of tiM cdtolfiy. , . 

boiidoai, bogs, goati, and dc«r ]ifcowi||li|^ ido^ ^ 

fillet litf Iff fiptibleti Aiaily ^lMiBeld^ 
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CHEDUBA. 

This island extends nearly N.W. and S. E. about 7 leagues, and is situated bet^veen the latitudes of 
16^ 36 and 18^ 50 North; it is about twenty miles from the coast, and there is a safe passage between the 
bland and the main. The town b situated on the tl^rn side of the island, in longitude 93^ 40 East, up 
a small river, into which it b difficult for boats to at falling tide, on account of a number of mud banks 
which lie off its entrance, more than l^ mile from the shore. The river is narrow and winding, but deep 
enough, after passing the flats, for large boats at all times of the tide. The landing-place is near a small 
wooden bridge, about two miles up on the right hand side of the river, where there is u bazar, well suj)- 
plied with poultry, hogs, goats, vegetables, and fruits In abundance, at reasonahle prices, and of excellent 
quality. Shipping may fill w^ater here in their own boats at half ebb, though it may be procuretl more 
expeditiously, but at a greater expcnce, by application to the Cliiel*, to employ the bouts of the country. 
Permission must be obtained from liim pievious to procuring any sup|)lies. The sale of cuttle is restricted, 
not only by the Government of Pegu, under w hose dominion the island is, but also by the tenets of their 
religion ; and so rigidly do the natives adhere to them, that it is im|>ossil)le to procure a bullock at any 
price, though the island abounds with them. The anchorage for large ships is, the mouth of the river 
W. 15^ S. and the town pagoda W. 19^ S. in 4} fathoms. 

The inhabitants appear friendly ; but small vessels frequenting the island, should bo upon their guard. 
Large quantities of rice are grown upon the island, and sent to various parts of the Pegu dominions. The 
Island of Ramree, to the S. E. of Cheduba, also produces large quantities of rice. These islands used to 
be occasionally visited by French privateers, for the purpose of relVcslirnent and refitting. 

The Coast of Ava extends in a southerly direction from near (’heilu!>a to Cape Negrais, forming 
several bays destitute of shelter for ships, and having several small islands and dangers in its vicinity. 

NEGRAIS. 

Cape Negrais, the south-westernmost land of the Coast of Ava, is in latitude 16^ 2' North, and lon- 
gitude 9i'' 13 East; but the southernmost extremity of that coast is generally called Pagoda Point, from 
a pagoda standing upon it, and is in latitude 15 5H North. This point forms the western side of Ava 
River, called also Persaim and Rassein River, and Point Porean the eastern .side. The island of^Negraii 
is situated in the entrance of the river about lour or five miles inside of Pagoda Point. The river is navigable 
a great way inland. There are tw o cliannels into it, one on each side of the island. 

The Island of Negrais was taken possession of by the English, and a survey was made of it in 1687, 
when the Government of Madras established a settlement on it: little benefit, however, scern.s to have been 
derived from the acquisition, as it was soon after abandoned. 

In the year 1751, the English again took possession of Negrais, and established a factory, which they 
fortified, but neglected. In 1757 the Rinnan Fhnperor ceded to the East India Company the inland in 
perpetuity; but in consequence of the war in India, the Madras Government could not afford llie neces- 
sary supplies for the effectual support of the settlement : it was therefore deemed expedient to withdraw 
the settlers, which was done in May, 1 7.59, leaving a few persons to take core of the teak timber and mate- 
rials for ship-building, and to preserve the right possession, in case it should be determined at any future 
period to re-establish the settlement. These w'erc cut off by the Birmans on the 6th ol October, 1759, since 
which period no attempt has been made to establish a factory. 

The English had also a factory at Persaim, a town on the east side of the river, about 20 miles 
from its entrance, which consisted of a few storehouses erected near the river, for the purpose of facilitating 
VoL. II. 0 0 



ii DIAMOND ISLiMDbi-C^^ 

the Umber trade. In 17W the Companj obtained n pieee of gronnd oppoiite the tonut'for the erection of 
a factory; in return for whkhi th^ engaged to pej an ammal tribute, oonniting of ordnance and militaiy 
•tores, but it does not appear to bare been considered of any importance. 

DUMOND ISLAND, 

In latitude 15^ 52" North, and longitude 94^ IS' East, is about seren mOes to the southward of Pagoda 
Point, and fronting the entrance of Ava River; it is about If mile in extent, low, and covered with trees, 
but should not be approached by large vessels, on account of the ree& that surround it. The Honourable 
Company's ship Travers was recenUy lost near this place. 

Diamond Island is at some seasons much frequented by turtle, and has been occasionally vbited by 
men of war stationed in India; but a great number of lives have been lost, it being extremely dangerous 
and unhealthy for people to remain on shore during the night. 

PEGU. 

The coast of Pegu extends from Ava, or Persaim River, to the Gulf of Martaban, and is generally 
low and woody, intersected by many rivers, with reefs and shoal water extending along it to a considerable 
distance. Rangoon River, called also Sirian and Pegu River, is the only place on this coast frequented 
by European ships. The entrance to the river is known by a grove of trees, about fifteen miles to the 
S. W. called China Buckeer. This mark ships that are bound into the river first endeavour to make, j 

RANGOON. 

This town is situated about twenty miles up a considerable branch of the principal river, having a bar, 
on which are only about two fathoms at low water ; but the perpendicular rise and fall of the tide is fre- 
quently twenty-one feet. Ships l>ound into the river should anchor at its entrance, and make the signal for 
a pilot, or dispatch a boat into the river for one, if the weather be favourable. 

The town of Rangoon stretches along the banks of the river about a mile, and is not more than the 
third of a mile in breadth. The city is a square, surrounded by a high stockade; and on the north side 
it is further strengthened by a fosse, across which a wooden bridge is tlirown; in this face there are two 
gates, but in each of the others only one. Wooden stages are erected in several places within the stockade, 
for musketeers to stand on, in case of an attack. On the south side towards the river, which is about 20 or 
90 yards from the palisade, there are a number of huts, and three wharfs with cranes for landing goods, 
which enable ships to deliver and receive cargoes expeditiously, and without the use of small craft, A bat- 
tery of 12 guns raised on the bank, commands the river; but both guns and carriages are in a bad condition. 
The custom-house is built of brick and mortar, and covered with tiles, having within a number of plat- 
forms for the reception of bale-goods. Close to the principal wharf are two commodious wooden houses, 
used by the merchants as an Exchange, where they usually meet in the cool of the morning and evening to 
converse, and transact business. The streets of the town are narrow, but clean, and well paved; there are 
numerous channels to carry off the rain, over which strong planks are laid, to prevent an interruption of 
intercourse. The houses are raised on posts from the ground, the smaller supported by bamboos, the 
larger by strong timbers. All the officers of Government, the most opulent merchants, and persons of 
consideration live within the fort; shipwrights and people of inferior rank inhabit*the suburbs. The town 
suffered much by a dreadful fire which broke out on the 13th of Januaiy, 1810, which destroyed a great 
part of it, and the property consumed was veiy considerable. . 

Rangoon, having long been the asylum of insolvent debtors from the different settlements in India, 
is crowded with foreigners of desperate fortunes, who find firom the Birmans a friendly reception, and. 





Ibr tho most fait» fiip|iort llieiiifdfef hj aurjing on « pettj tiide* Hare m to be met ftigitivei from all 
countries m the east The Exchange eihibits a motley assesddagt) such is few towns of much greater mag. 
nitude can produce. Malabars^ Moguls, Persees, Armenia^ Portuguese, French, and English all 
mingle here, and are engaged in various bcaaches of commerce. The Persees, Armenians, and a few 
Mussulmen engross the greater part of the trade; and individuals from their number are frequently selected 
by Government to till employments of trust that relate to trade, and transactions with foreigners. 

The river of Rangoon is very commodious for budding and repairing ships. The forests produce inex- 
haustible quantities of teak timber, and the banks of the river are so soft and flat, that there U little need 
of labour for the formation of docks. Ships of considerable burthen, from 600 to 900 tons, have been 
built here, of excellent workmanship, and of the best maiertals. 


COINS, WEIGHTS, ann MEASURES. 

CofHB.— The Birmans, like the Chinese, have no coin. Silver in bullion, and lead, arc the current 
monies of the country; weight and purity are of course the standard of value, and in the ascertainment of 
both, the natives are exceedingly scrupulous and expert. 

What foreigners call a tical, or tackal, properly klat, is the most general piece of silver in circulx- 
tion; it weighs lOdwts. 10 grains, 75 dec. and is thus divided: 


2 tubbees 
2 moos 
4 maths 
100 tleals 


make 


1 moo 
1 math 
1 tical 


ll vis. 


Money scales and weights are all fabricated at the capital, where they are stamped, and afterwards 
circulated throughout the empire; the use of any others is prohibited. 

The bankers, called by foreigners Pymons, are likewise workers in silver, and astayers of metal. This 
class of people is veiy numerous, and indispensably necessary, as no stranger can undertake either to pay 
or receive money without having it first examined. Every merchant has a banker of this description, with 
whom he deposits all his cash, and who, for receiving and paying, gets an established commission of 1 per 
cent.; in consideration of which, he is responsible for the quality of what goes through hii hands, and t 
breach of trust is very seldom heard of. 

The quantity of alloy varies in the silver current in different parts of the empire. At Rangoon it is 
adulterated 25 per cent. In pure, or what is called flowered silver, all royal dues are paid. The several modi- 
fications are as follow: 


Rouas8eev%%%^.%. or 20 per cent alloy, 
^loowadzoo or 25 ditto. 

Woombo*-,«.^«««--*v^ or 90 ditto. 

Any person may have his silver either purified or depreciated to whatever standard he chutes. Tbe 
nearest siiversmilh will perform the work free from chiffge; as the bringer by the operation must lose a 
trifle, which the artist gains; the small quantity of metal that adheres to the crucible being his profit 
WiiGHTs AMD Miasuris.— The weighu are the moo, tuel, vis, and candy, and are thus Prided; 

100 moos 1 r 1 tual 

100 tuals I make J 1 vii 

150 vis J ll candy 

The vb is considered cquil to Slbs* 5ox» 5 drs. 33 dec* and the candy to 500 Obs. avoirdupois. 

Oo2 


Rouni. 

Rounika 



or pure silver 
or 5 per cent, alloy, 
or 10 ditto 



EANGOON. 


Rice 18 sold bj a measure called tajndaung, or basket; the weight is 16Ti89 about 56 lbs. The ave* 
rage price of rice at Rangoon is about 4 or 5 baskets for a tical. 

The measures of length are the paulgaut, or inch, 18 of which compose the taim, or cubit. The saon- 
daung, or royal cubit, is equal to 22 inches, but varies according to the will of the King. 

The dha, or bamboo, consists of 7 royal cubits; 1000 dhas make one dain, or Birman league, equri 
to 2 English miles, and 2 furlongs; the league is also subdivided into tenths. 

The Birmans keep their accounts in decimals, after the manner of the Chinese. 

COMMERCE. 

The commerce carried on here is to a very extent, the demand for foreign articles 

being trifling, the whole amount of imports not exceeding 12,00,000 rupees. Piece-goods form the most 
material part of the imports from India, and are generally of common kinds of British commodities. 
Broad cloth of two colours, one side red, the other green or blue, is in great request, being used for 
mantles in the cold season. 

The chief exportation from Pegu are teak timber in balks, called duggies and arties, keel pieces, mast- 
fishes, planks, and sheathing boards. They have other timber in great abundance, but it is seldom ex- 
ported, particularly an inferior kind of cedar, both red and white, called jarroll, and which is used here 
chiefly for compass and crooked timl)er, in ship-building. 

Pegu also produces rubies, diamonds, emeralds, and other precious stones; iron, copper, tin, lead, 
wood oil, earth oil, wax, danimer, elephants' teeth, cutch, and silver. The iron is said to be of so ex- 
cellent a quality, as to be little inferior to steel ; but Europeans who build ships at Rangoon, generally carry 
their iron work, ready forged, from the English Presidencies, particularly from Calcutta. 

The following is a copy of the translation of the royal mandate relative to the English trade : 

Whereas English merchants resort to the Port of Rangoon to carry on trade in friendship, good 
faith, and confidence in the royal protection; therefore, when merchants come to the port of Rangoon, 
duties for godown, searchers, or appraisers, and other charges, shall be regulated according to the. former 
established rates, and no more on any pretence shall be taken. 

English merchants, who have paid the port-duties, shall be allowed to go to whatever part of the 
country they think fit, having obtained a certificate and order from the Maywoon, or Governor of the pro- 
vince; and whatever goods English merchants wish to purchase in return, they shall not be impeded or 
molested, or prevented in their barter, bargain, or purchase; and if it should be judged expedient to esta- 
blish any person on the part of the English Company at Rangoon for the purpose of trade, and to forward 
letters or presents to the King, to such person a right of residence is granted. 

‘‘ If any English merchant be aggrieved, or thinks that he suffers oppression, he may complain, either 
through the Governor of the province, by petition to the throne, or prefer his complaint in person; and as 
Englishmen are, for the most part, unacquainted with the Birman tongue, tliey may employ whatever 
interpreters they think proper, previously acquainting the King's principal interpreter with what person 
they mean to employ. 

“ English ships driven into Birman ports by stress of weather, and in want of repairs, on due notice 
of their distress being given to the officers of Government, such vessels shall be expeditiously supplied with 
workmen, timber, iron, and every requisite; and the work shall be done, and the supplies granted at the 
carrent rates of the country. 

As the English have long had commercial connection with, the Birman nation, and are desirous of 
extending it, they are to he allowed to come and depart at their, pleasure without hindrance; and seeing 
that the illustrious Governor of Calcutta in Bengal, on the part of the King of England, has sent tokens of 
fiiendsbipi these orders are therefore issued for the benefit, welfare, and protection of the English people.** 



BANGOON. 


COMMERCE WITH THE BRITISH SETTLEMENTS. 

The following is a statement of the merchandise and treasure imported into Pegu from the BriUsh 
settlements in India, in the years 1802 to 1806 inclusive; likewise of the merchandise and treasure ex- 
ported from Pegu to the British settlements during the same period; together with a list of the articles of 
which the imports and exports consisted in 1805. 

IMPORTS INTO PEGU. EXPORTS FROM PKGU. 


Years. 

Merchan(Ii<>c. 

Treasure. 

Total. 

Years. 

Merchandise. 

Treasure. 

Toial. 

Sicca Uiip4le8. 

Sicca Rupees. 

Sicca Rupees. 

Sicca Rupees. 

Sicca Rupees. 

Sicca llu|HMni. 

1802 

1803 

1804 

1805 

1806 
CTT 

3,40,210 

1,43,523 

1,63,012 

2,25,653 

2,22,18/ 

1 10,94, .585 

1,11,923 

83,114 

39,643 

19,579 

4,52,133 

2,26,637 

2,02,655 

2,45,232 

2,22,187 

1802 

1803 

1804 

1805 

1806 
Total. 

4,79,880 

7,77,357 

4,58,941 

5,95,738 

4,7I,()X 

9,878 

16, .590 
1,684 
57,870 

4,89,758 

7,93,947 

4.60,625 

6,53,608 

4,71,070 

3,.54,259 


27,82,986 1 

^ 86.022 _ 

' 28.69,n(»_ 


Articki of Import in 1805. 
Tinv*%^--%^— Sicca Rupees 
Wine 
IV oollens 
P iece-goods%<%.%%%^%%. 

Grain 
Rum. 

Canvas 
Sundries. 

Importi re-exported^ vie. 

Broad cloth 
Iron and nails 
Wine and liquors. 

Velvets 

Tin and plated ware 
China-ware« 

Ironmongery. 

Sundriesw^^ 

Treasure 










1,400 

1,400 

5,176 

1,26,202 

15,110 

2,000 

2,336 

1,534 

8,332 

17,196 

6,528 

2,637 

8,314 

4,625 

3,085 

2,148 

9,395 

19,579 


Imports in 1805. 


Sicca Rupees 2,45,232 


Arliilea of Export in 1805. 

Timber and plank ..^^..^..^^Sicca Rupees 4,61,153 




Pepper 
Hartall 
Coir and coir 
Horses 
Cardamums 
Stick-lac 
Wax. 
Sundries 
Treasure 






%V%V<V%V%V» 


18,809 
38,788 
12,678 
30,867 
1,238 
657 
3,240 
— 28405 
57,870 


Exports in 1805v 


Sicca Rupees 6,53,006 


Merchandise imported into Pegu from the British settlements, in the years 1802 to 1806 

Ru|)eet 10,94,585 

Ditto exported from ditto to ditto 27,82,986 


Exports exceed the imports- 




Treasure imported into Pegu from the British settlements during the same period 2,54,259 
Ditto exported from ditto to ditto 86,022 


16,88,401 


1,68,237 


Balance us favour of Pegu in fixe years* 


oSicca Rupees 1846,636 



















RANGOON. 


PORT-CHAROEa 


of whaterer burthen the majr be, and presenta to the 


The import and export charges on a ship, 
principal men, &c. are as follow: 

Messenger belonging to the King 115 Ticala 

The head Government altogether 650 ditto 

The King's linguist 80 ditto 

Lidgena, petty writers, 75 ditto 

Chantry 10 ditto 

Doorkeeper 10 ditto 


Anchorage dues %%%%%%%%%%%%%%*^%>%%%%%%^ SO Ticals 
Sundry charges on clearing out the ship, viz. 

Cups, plates, and soft 8Uga r v.%%%^%%%%%^^ 30 ditto 
Fowls, hogs, &c. for breakfast 20 ditto 

Pilotage in and out of Rangoon%%%»%%%^<%%% 300 ditto 
I A boat to take the pilot out^vw.«^v«.^ 25 ditto 


forming a total of 1345 ticals. A new ship built in the river, on proceeding on her first voyage, is exempt 
from the port-charges, but she is afterwards subject to all charges as other ships. 


IMPORT AND EXPORT DUTIES. 

The duty levied on all goods imported, is 10 per cent.; goods exported are exempt from duty. All 
canvas, cordage, wrought iron, and other stores, imported for the equipment of a ship building at Ran- 
goon, are free from duty. Presents to the Princes, Ministers, &c. are necessary; and the more liberally 
Aey are given, the more accommodation b experienced in the transacting of business. 

DIMENSIONS AND PRICES OF TEAK TIMBER. 

The following are the dimensions and prices of timber exported to the British settlements: 

Duggies from 27 to 30 feet long, and 17 to 24 inches square 10 to 12 ticals each. 

Shinbins from 27 to 36 long, 5 to 6 inches thick, and 16 to 18 in. broad 5 to 6 ditto. 

Comar plank 27 to 28 feet long, 3 inches thick, and 10 to 11 broads 3{ to ^ ditto. 

Arties 25 to 30 feet long, and 9 to 12 inches squarev%....v.%^^*^^ 3 to 4} ditto. 

Ditto 16 to 20 ditto, and 9 to 12 ditto 2} to 3 do. per pair. 

Sheathing boards of the usual dimensions 30 to 35 do. per 100. 

J Ol!^t8 ditto 21 ditto per pair. 

Pendaws 17 feet long, 6 to 7 inches thick, and 18 to'20 inches broad, according to qualitj. 

Plank... — 27 to 28 long, 1 to 2 thick, 10 to 11 broad, ditto. 

The Pegu teak is not so much esteemed as that of Malabar, or what is grown on the Coast of Coronumdel, 
notwithstanding wliich it is in great demand in all parts of India. 


PROVISIONS AND REFRESHMENTS. 

Oxen and buffaloes are plentiful, but are not permitted to be killed, on account of the religious preju- 
dices of the natives; they can therefore only lie obtained dandestinely. Poultry is abundant, and as reason- 
able as at Calcutta. Hogs, goats, and deer are numerous, and the latter forms the principal food of the 
Europeans and natives. Rice, fruit, and vegetables are likewise plentiful, the former from three to five 
baskets for a tical. Water is obtained from ^e river, or from wells in the town. 



EARTH on. 


Arfticfet procurabU at PtgUf with Dwtetitm how to ckuH them, 

EARTH OIL, 

Or Petroleum. This name is given to a liquid bituminous substance, which Hows between stones or 
rocks, and difTerent places in the earth. This oil differs in lightness, smell, consistence, and inflammabi- 
lity in its several specimens. Authors have distinguished many varieties: the principal are naptha, petro- 
leum, and mineral pitch. 

Naptua is the thinnest of the ll({uid bitumens, perfectly fluid, colourless, of a strong smell, not 
highly fragrant, extremely subtile, so light as to swim on water, spreading to a large surface, and highly 
inflammable. By the slightest contact of a burning body it takes fire, and burns with a copious blueish 
yellow flame, a penetrating odour, and much smoke. 

Petroleum, properly so called, is in consistence next to naptha, but grosser and thicker; of a reddish 
or brown colour, but so light as to swim in spirits of wine; it is inflammable, of a bitter taste, and ita 
smell strong and penetrating. 

Asphaltum, or mineral pitch, is already described in Vol. I. page 103. 

In the neighbourhood of Rangoon are many petroleum wells. The following is extracted from an 
account of them by Captain Hiram Cox, formerly Resident at Rangoon. 

‘‘ At this particular place there are 180 wells, and four or five miles to the N. E 340 more. In making 
a well, the hill is cut down, so as to form a square table of 14 or 20 feet, for the crown of the well; and 
from this table a road is formed, by scraping away an inclined plane for the drawers to descend, in raising 
the excavated earth from the well, and subsequently the oil. The shall is sunk of a square form, and lined, 
as the miner proceeds, with squares of cassia wood staves; these staves are about six feet long, six inches 
broad, and two thick, are rudely jointed, and pinned at right angles to each other, forming a square frame, 
about 4{ feet in the clear for the uppermost ones, but more contracted below. The property of the wells 
is in the owners of the soil: one family will, perhaps, possess four or five, sehlom more, but the gene- 
rality have less. Th^ are sunk and wrought for the proprietors. The cost of sinking a new well is 2000 
ticals of flowered silver, or about 2,500 Sicca rupees; and the annual average net proht, 10(K) ticals. 

‘‘ The contract price with the miners for sinking a well, is as folio ws : — Tor the first 40 cubits of 1 0 incheSf 
they have 40 ticals; for the next 40 cubits, 300 ticals; and beyond these 80 cubits, to the oil, they have 
from 30 to 50 ticals per cubit, according to the depth, taking the mean rate of ticals per cubit, and 100 
cubits as the general depth at which they come to the oil: the remaining 20 cubits will cost 800 ticals, or the 
whole of the miners’ wages for sinking the shaft, 1,140 ticals. A well of 100 cubits will require 950 cassia 
staves, which, at five ticals per 100, will cost 47J ticals. Porterage end workmanship in fitting them may 
amount to 100 ticals more. The levelling of the hUl for the crown of the well, end making the draw-road, 
&c. according to the common rate of labour in the country, will cost about 200 ticals more; the remainder 
is expended in provisions for the workmen, expences of propitiatory sacrifices, &c. 

“ The oil is drawn pure from the wells, in the liquid state as used, without variation; but in the cold 
season it congeals in the open air, and always loses something in its fluidity; the temperature of the wells 
preserving it in a liquid state fit to be drawn. The oil is of a dingy green, and odorous; it is used for 
lamps, and boiled with a little dammer, for painting the timbers of houses, and the bottoms of boats, &c. 
which it preserves from vermin. Its medicinal properties, known to the natives, is as a btion in cutaneous 
eruptions, and as an embrocation in bruises and rheumatic affections. 



EMERALDS^ABMETS-RUBIES. 


The average produce of each well, per day, is stated at 500 vis, or 1,825 lbs. avoirdupois, and that 
the labourers earned upwards of 8 ticals per month. Each well is worked by four men, and their wages 
are regulated by the average produce of six days’ labour, of which they have one sixth, or its value, at the 
rate of 1 J tical per 100 vis, the price at the wells. The proprietor has the option of paying their sixth 
in oil, but generally pays the value in money. Admitting the average produce of each well to be 300 vis 
per day, or 109,500 vis per annum, equal to 395,675 lbs. avoirdupob, or 173 tons 955 lbs. or in liquid 
measure 793 hogsheads of 63 gallons each, and as there are 520 wells registered by Government, the gross 
amount produce of the whole per annum, will be 92,781 tons, or 412,360 hhds. worth at the wells, at IJ 
tical per 100 vis, 71 1,750 ticals, or 289,737 Sicca rupees. 

“ From the wells the oil is carried in small jars by coolies, or on carts to the river, where it is delivered 
to the merchant exporter at 2 ticals per 100 vis, the value being enhanreH three-eighths by the expenee and 
risk of carriage; therefore the gioss value or profit to the country of the whole, deducting 5 per cent, for 
wastage, may be stated at 1,081,860 ticals, or 1,362,325 Sicca rupees per annum, yielding a direct reve- 
nue to the King of 136,232 Sicca rupees per annum, and perhaps thrice as much before it reaches the con- 
sumer, besides the benefit the whole country must derive from the productive industry called into action 
by the constant employment of so large a capital on so gruff an article. There are between 70 and 80 
boats, of the average burthen of 60 tons, constantly loading oil at the wharf, besides others going and 
coming. A number of boats and men also find constant employment im providing pots, &c. for the oil; 
and the extent of this single branch of internal commerce (for almost the whole is consumed in the coun- 
tiy), will serve to give some insight into the internal commerce and resources of the country. 

At the wells the price of the oil fa 7 annas 7 pice per cwt. At Rangoon it is sold at the rate of 
S Sicca rupees, 3 annas, and 6 pice per cwt. or per Bengal maund, 2 rupees, 5 annas, 8 pice; whereas the 
mustard seed, and other vegetable oils, sell at Rangoon at 11 rupees per bazar maund.” 

EMERALDS 

Are principally produced in South America, but are also to be met with at Pegu. They are of a shining, 
transparent, dark grass green colour, generally of a round or oval form, seldom as large as a hazel-nut. 
It is rare to find the colour pure, and of good strength ; hence such specimens are highly valued. In the 
choice of emeralds great care should be taken to avoid all fouls, or spots within, to which they are very 
subject, and which materially depreciate their value. 

The permanent duty on emeralds is 10 per cent, and the temporary or war duty ^3 Os. 8d^ making 
in the whole J&13 6s. 8d. per cent. 

GARNETS 

Are met with at Pegu, and other parts of the East Indies; they are of various sizes, from an inch in 
diameter to the size of a pin’s head, and in roundish or oblong pieces, apparently polished. They should 
be chosen as large as possible, free from specks, flaws, and other impurities, and the colour of the juice of 
a ripe mulberry. The drill holes should he small, and not broken or flawed round. They are occasion*^ 
illy imported in large rough pieces, undrilled. 

The permanent duty on cut garnets fa 17s, fid. and the temporary or war duty 5s. lOd. per lb. 
on uncut garnets the former is fis, and the latter 2s. per lb. 

RUBIES 

Are produced in Pegu, and occasionally some very etedSent ones may be procured: they are of four 
kinds, m. ruby, spindle ruby, balass ruby, and rubycdle. 



MARTABAN^TAVAT. fM 

The ruby U a trwwperent gem, of a beautiful reddish colour, not like that of vermaion, but of blood, 
€fr cochineaL They are generally found veiy small, about the sice of a large pin's head, of a roundish or 
oval form, but are met with of one and two carats, and sometimes much larger. They should be cliosen 
cf a lively fine colour; the deeper the red, the larger the stone, and the clearer it is, without flaws or 
Veins, the more it is esteemed. The pale and veiny stones should be rejected. 

The spinelle ruby is nearly of the same colour as the true ruby, but has not its beauty and splendour. 

The balass ruby is more of the colour of crimson, and when well polished, is a handsome stone. 

The rubycelle is red, with a cast of yellow in it, and is the least valuable of the kind. 

According to Dutens, a perfect ruby, if it weighs more tlian three carats and a half, is of greater value 
than a diamond of the same weight, such stones being remarkably scarce: a stone of one carat, and perfect, 
he estimates to be worth ten guineas; two carats forty guineas, and three carats one hundred and fifty guineas* 

The permanent duty on rubies is 10 percent, and the temporary or war duty £3 6s. 8d. making in. 
the whole ii^l3 6s. 8d. per cent 

MARTABAN. 

This town is situated on the north side of a river, in latitude 16^ 28' North, about 20 leagues to the 
eastward of Rangoon river, A large bland, called Buga, fronts the entrance of the river, the proper 
channel into which b to the eastward of the bland, between it and the main land, having a bar at the 
entrance; the distance from which to the town of Martaban is about seven leagues. 

Martaban was formerly a place of considerable trade, and was once the capital of an independent 
kingdom, but was attacked and taken by the King of Ava, who reduced the place to ashes, and sunk large 
vessels with stones at the mouth of the port, so that at present only small ships can enter. It still retains 
its potteries, and manufactures large jars, some of which will contain two hogsheads. 

TAVAY. 

Tavay Point, on which stands a pagorla* b in lAtitiide 13® ,3.3' North, and longitude 98® 6 East, and 
forms the western side of the entrance of Tavay river. The river runs in a northerly direction, and about 
eight leagues up are the fort and town of Tavay, seldom visited by Europeans. Inside the point there is 
good anchorage for large ships, and in time of war it b much frequented by French privateers, being conve- 
nient for wooding and wateiing. Water b procured at a small brook, a short distance to the northward 
of the point* 

In 1752 the Englbh were offered a settlement here by the Prince upon the following terms: Tliat the 
Company should supply 100 pieces of cannon, 3 covids and I span long, 4 of 5 covids and 1 span, 100 
muskets, 1000 catties of gunpowder, and a like quantity of shot; that 50 men should be kept there for lib 
defence at the Company's charge, so long as the settlement was continued; and that tlie succours necessary 
at any time for the preservation of hb country, sliould also be transported at their expcnce; besides which, 
he was to have an annual present, though the value of that present was not specified. (>n these considerations 
the following privileges were offered;— The Company to have the refusal of all the tm in hb country, and 
private merchants only to have what the Company did not cimie to purchase. They were allowed to pur- 
chase as much grain as their ships might require. They were allowed leave to build vesseb, and to cut the 
timber necessary for this purpose, as well as for lading their ships; and on these conditions it was stipu- 
lated that all their ships should be free from paying customs, or making presents. These terms, how- 
ever, were not accept^, though the country b stated to produce tin and rice in great abundance, likewise 
some cardamums and gold. It abounds, as well as the neighbouring countries, with excellent timber. 

In 1760 Tavay was taken by the Birmans. In 1790 the Governor delivered it up to the Siamese^ 
from whom it was soon after retaken, after an obstinate resbtance, in which they lost 3000 mcni 
V0L.II. Pp 
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MERGUI— TENASSERIM. 


MERGUI 

Is situated on the principal branch of the Tenasserim river, in latitude 12° 12' North, and longitude 
98° 24' East. Large ships anchor in the roads, with a small island called Mandramacan, which forms the 
S. W. side of the river’s entrance, bearing south, distant 3 or 4 miles. The town of Mergui is about six 
miles up the river; vessels of moderate size, by taking pilots, can go over the bar into the river, and anchor 
opposite the town, in 5 fathoms water. 

Mergui, at the close of the seventeenth century, was much frequented by Europeans. The French had 
a settlement here, which has been long since abandoned. The English resided here in 1687; but, in con- 
sequence of an order from Madras, they w’ere obliged to leave the country, but not till many persons were 
murdered, in consequence of some misunderstanding with the Siamese. Previous to that period they were 
much esteemed; the offices of Shabundar at Mergui and Tenasserim, and Admiral of the King’s navy, were 
held by Englishmen. Tliey had a fort here, which is now in ruins. The river was formerly navigable 
a considerable distance farther up, where the Portuguese had a factory ; but at present the communication is 
only open for boats, and whether the navigation has been ruined by accident, or intentionally, is not known. 

In 1760 Mergui was taken by the Birmans, alter a short resistance, in whose possession it still is. 

It of late years has been much frequented by French cruisers and privateers, to procure provisions 
knd refreshments. There are many Mahometan merchants, and natives of India, who carry on the 
remaining trade of the place, which under a better government would be much increased. 

COINS, WEIGHTS, and MEASURES. 

. The principal is the tical, or tual, equal to about half a Spanish dollar. The China pecul is m 
common use, and by it most articles of merchandise are bought and sold. 

IMPORTS AND EXPORTS. 

The articles principally in demand, and which are imported from several parts of India, are iron, 
Madras piece-goods, salt, tobacco, &c. Their principal exports are tin, elephants’ teeth,, and rice. This 
latter ai ticle may be jjurchased here at the rate of 12 pagodas a garce, equal to 8256 lbs. avoirdupois ; the 
common price on the Coromandel Coast is generally above 30, and sometimes even 80 pagodas a garce. 
For salt, which is seldom higher than 3 pagodas a garce, they give in return 3 of rice for 1 of salt. 
A bundle of tobacco, which will cost about a pagoda on tlie Malabar Coast, will sometimes sell for 10 or 12 
at Mergui ; and chintz, and other fine painted goods, will, if the market be not overstocked, find immediate 
vent. There is abundance of fine timber, and many carpenters here. 

PROVISIONS AND REFRESHMENTS. 

The oxen here are good, but, from religious motives, are difficult to be procured. Other articles arc 
plentiful, and cheap; for instance, 20 fowls may be bought for a tical. Fish are very fine, abundant, and 
cheap. Fire-wood and water are easily procured. 

TENASSERIM 

Is situated about 30 miles up the river, on the South side, and is a place of considerable trade. The 
whole of this coast from Martaban formed a part of the dominions of the King of Siam; but after con- 
tinued wars between that nation and the Birmans, the latter power obtained possession, and by treaty in 
1793, the Siamese ceded to the Birmans the maritime towns, and the entire possession of the coast of 
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I'enaaserinii with the two important posts of Mergui and Tava]r«*Hmquuiitions of great moment, when 
considered either in a political or commercial light 

The narrow part of the continent, which separates the Bay of Bengal from the Gulf of Siam, is some- 
times called the Isthmus of Kraw. The whole extent of coast, from Tavay to Junkceylon, is generally 
called the Coast of Tenasserim, having several bays and harbours seldom visited by Europeans. 

JUNKCEYLON. 

This island is divided from the continent by a narrow isthmus of sand, about a mile in length, and 
half a mile in breadth, and is covered at high water; it shuts up, on the north part, an excellent harbour, 
called Popra, where a vessel drawing 20 feet water may get in on the springs, over a mud bar. The island 
extends from the latitude of 8® 9 to 7® 46' North, and is about 24 miles long, and 10 broad. 

The place where ships generally anchor, is in a good road, well sheltered behind a small island, joined 
to the main at low water, in latitude 8° 10 North. On the main, opposite to this island, b a creek, that 
leads to a village called Tcrowa, consisting of about 80 houses, built of timber, lyid covered with palm- 
leaves. Here resides the Viceroy, or Governor, from the Court of Pegu. On the S. W. side of the island is 
another good harbour, where vessels occasionally stop. 

In 1785 the Birmans made an attempt to take Junkceylon; they invaded it with an army of 8000 
men, and immediately nn their arrival attacked the fort» which is situated on the east side of the island, 
and were successful, notwitlistanding a spirited resistance from the Siomese Governor, who afterwards 
withdrew into the interior of the island. The Birmans found here a valuable booty ; but tlieir triumph 
was of short duration. The Siamese Governor rallied his forces, and became in his turn the assailant with 
so good an effect, that the Birmans thought fit to retire to their shipping, which they did not accomplish 
without a heavy loss. They have since succeeded in obtaining possession of the island. 


COINS, WEIGHTS, and MEASURES. 


All kinds of Indian coin pass current here, but the preference is given to Spanish dollars. They have 
not the small cash in circulation as at Acheen and other places. They have certain pieces of tin, shaped 
like the under half of a cone, called poot, which are used on the Island as money, weighing about three 
pounds; these are also their weights. 


4 poots f 

1 vis 

10 vis . make I 

1 capin 

8 capins [ 

1 bahar 


which is equal to 6 \ Bengal factory maunds. The China pecul is in use here, by which tin is generally 
sold, the price varying from 12 to 16 Spanish dollars per pecul. 


IMPORTS AND EXPORTS. 


A considerable trade used formerly to be carried on here; but in consequence of orders from the Go^ 
vemment, the use of opium is forbidden to the natives, and a heavy duty laid on the exportation of tin. 
The trade has much declined. It is occasionally visited by country ships, which bring the followmg artidei: 


Coarse cutlery. 
China ware. 
Iron, in bars. 


Looking glasses. 
Opium. 

Piece-goods. 

Pp2 


Steel, in faggots. 

Tobacco. 

Woollens. 
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ANDAAIAN ISLANDS. 


The Malay and Buggess proas, previous to the establishment at Pulo Pinang, used to come here to 
exchange their produce, which consisted of Buggess cambays, Java painted cloths and handkerchiefs, 
China gongs, brass utensils, the blue and white coarse cloths, called kangan, &c. with the country vessels 
for opium, giving in exchange the tin they procured here for their own imports. 

The principal export is tin, of which article upwards of 500 tons used annually to be exported; a few 
elephants' teeth are occasionally to be met with. 


DUTIES. 

This was formerly a free port, but latterly a heavy duty has been laid on tin; yet if a ship sells her 
cargo to the Governor, she is understood to be exempt from duty both on imports and exports. 

PROVISIONS AND REFRESHMENTS. 

Bullocks and buffaloes, wild hogs, and deer are to be had; they have common poultry, but not in 
abundance. Rice, and various vegetables, with several kinds of tropical fruits, are to be procured. The 
water is good, and got with little difficulty. 

ANDAMAN ISLANDS. 

This group comprehends the Great and Little Andaman, and the small islands in the vicinity; they 
are situated on the eastern side of the Bay of Bengal, about tliree degrees from the Coast of Tenasserim. 

Griat Andaman is about 43 leagues long from North to South, and its breadth varies from 6 to 10 
leagues. About 5 leagues from the nortliern extreme of the island, on the east side, is Port Cornwallis, in 
latitude 13^ 20 North, and longitude 92^ 51' East, a very good bay and harbour, so named from Admiral 
Cornwallis, who was anxious to make it a naval station ; but the untractable and ferocious disposition of 
the natives prevented its being brought to a settlement. The dwellings of the natives are the most 
wretched hovels imaginable; three or four posts stuck in the ground, and fastened together at the top in 
the form of a cone, over which a kind of thatch is formed with the branches and leaves of trees. The na- 
tives are cunning, cral’tv, and revengeful, and the least civilized of any perhaps in the world. 

These islands are covered with wood fit for building and many other purposes; the most common 
are the poon, dammer, oil, ebony, soondry, and bindy: many of them afford timbers and planks fit for 
the construction of ships, and others might answer for masts. A tree grows here to an enormous size, one 
having been found to measure 30 feet in circumference, producing a very rich dye, that might be of use 
in manufacture. 

Port Cornwallis abounds in a great variety of fish— mullets, soles, pomfrets, rock fish, skait, gurnets, 
sable, cock up, seer fish, snappers, &c. likewise prawns, shrimps, and cray fish. 

Little Andaman is situated about 30 miles to the southward of the former; is 28 miles long and 17 
broad, but docs not afford any harbour, though tolerable anchorage may be had near its coast; it is there- 
fore never frequented. 

The wild appearance of these islands, and the vrell-known disposition of the natives, have been the 
causes which have deterred navigators from visiting them ; and they have justly dieaded a shipwreck on 
them, more than foundering on the ocean: for though it is highly probable that in the course of time many 
vessels have been wrecked upon their coasts, an instance does not occur of any of the crews being saved^ 
or a single person returning to give an account of such a disaster. 
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This cluster of islands eitends N. N. W. to S. S. E. near 60 leagueSi and conUuns sem principal 
Islands, with eleven or twelve smaller ones, lie northernmost bears from the Little Andaman S. 27® £. 
29 leagues, and is called 

Car Nicobar. It is about six miles long and 6vc broad, very low and level, and appears at a distance 
as if entirely covered with trees; the island has good soundings every where, free from danger. It is very 
populous, and the inhabitants are a quiet, honest, and inoffensive pcojile; their houses are generally 
built upon the beach, in villages of 15 or 20 each, and each house contains a family of 20 persons or 
upwards. These habitations are raised upon wooden pillars, about 10 feet from the ground: they arc 
round, and having no windows, look like bee-hives covered with thatch; the entry is by a tra|Mloor below, 
where the family mount by a ladder, which is drawn up at night. The timber on the island is of many 
•orts, in great plenty, and some of it remarkably large, affording excellent materials for building or 
repairing ships. 


IMPORTS AND EXPORTS. 

The cocoa-nuts produced on these islands are reckoned the finest in this part of India. Most of thr 
country ships that are bound to Pegu from either of the coasts of India, stop here, in order to procure a 
cargo of cocoa-nuts, in exchange for which they take the following articles, viz. 

Cloth of different colours, hatchets, and hanger blades, ivhicli tliey use to cut the nuts down with : 
tobacco and arrack they are fond of, but expect these as presents. They have no money of their own, nor 
will they allow any value to those of other countiies, further than as they may happen to fancy them for 
ornaments; however, they are good judges of gold and silver, and it is no easy matter to impose baser 
metals on them as such. They purchase a much larger quantity of cloth than is consumed upon their own 
island, wliich is intended for the Chowry market, a .small island to the southward of theirs, to which a large 
fleet of their boats sails every year, about the month of November, to cxcimnge cloth for cowries. The 
village is on the N. E. side of Chowry, abreast of which you may anchor in 20 lullioms, sandy ground. 

This island, being very fertile, produces abundance of fruits— oranges, lemons, citrous, bananas, and 
pine-apples; the only animals arc liogs, which are plentiful, remarkably fat, being fed on cocoa-nuts; they 
have likewise fowls, pigeons, several kinds of wdld fbw'ls, excellent yams, and sweet potatoes. 

To the southward of Car Nicobar are three small islands— 'Perressa, Remboeka, and Katchull, whicli 
are seldom visited by Europeans. About five miles to the eastwoid of Katciuill is 

Noncowrt Harbour, one of the best harbours in the East Indies, formed by tlie islands of CarmorU 
and Noncowry; it is of very easy access, and will hold 4^) sail of large sliips, in the gi'cntest seemity, 
sheltered from all winds, about lialf a mile from the shore, with the additional advantage of two entrances, 
that may serve for going in and out in both monsoons. 

Carmorta.— This island, to the northward of the harbour, is about 16 miles long, and in no place 
above 5 wide; the principal part is on the west side of it, at the foot of a higli mountain; the island is 
almost covered with trees, among which are 3 or 4 sorts of poon, very fit for masts, and for building. 
Sugar-canes grow here witliout cultivation; and it produces the finest yams in India, besides several excel- 
lent kinds of fruits. Water is got in wells; but in tlie dry season it is rather scarce, owing to the small 
number of wtlU sunk by the natives. 

Noncowry, which gives its name to the harbour, is about four miles long on each side, being of a 
triangular form, and separated from Carmorta by a narrow channel; it affords the same fruits as Carmorta^ 
but is more covered with wood* 
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NICOBAR ISLANDS, 


In 1756 the Danbb East India Company erected a J^ouse on this island, to senre as afactoiy. It 
ftands on the northernmost point within the harbour, whw they had a serjeant and three or four soldien 
and two cannon, which composed tlie whole of their estaUishmcnt; it was soon after evacuated. In 1768 
it was re-established; but at present there remain only three or four missionaries, with a view of making 
proselytes of the natives: they collect cocoa-nut oil, some shells, and other natural curiosities, which th^ 
send annually to their brethren at Tranquebar, 

At the commencement of the N. E. monsoon, the natives sail in large canoes to Car Nicobar to trade; 
and for cloth, iron, tobacco, and some other articles, wliich they obtain from Europeans, they give in ex- 
change the produce of their own island, consisting of cocoa-nuts, oil, canoes, birdVncsts, tortoise-ihdl, 
ambergris, &c. IVith respect to the latter article, which are sometimes met with here, the natives have 
learned a mode of adulterating it; therefore it is seldom to be met with genuine. BirdVnests are found 
among the rocks, and a great variety of beautiful shells are to be met. with on the shore. Money being of 
no use here, the country ships purchase cocoa-nuts, four for a leaf of tobacco, and 100 for a yard of blue 
calico, and a bottle of cocoa-nut oil for four leaves of tobacco. 

PROVISIONS AND REFRESHMENTS. 

Hogs, fowls, and fruit are plentiful; the sea abounds with exceltet fish, and the islands are much 
frequented by turtle. Water is procured from wells at Carmorta, and fire-wood may be got with the 
greatest ease on any of the islands. 

The Great and Little Sambelong are but little known; they are, however, said to be very populous. 
All the islands, except the Quoin, and some of the smaller ones are inhabited. 






CHAPTER XXIII 


Malay Peninsula. 


Coast of Queda^Purlti^Queda-^Cotns^ Wcifrhts, and Measures-^ Imports and Exports^-^Duties^Provmoni 
and iiefrrahmrnta-^Quufln Mtm'l)a~^Pry Htocr-^Pulo Ptnanp^^ or Prince of Walea^s Island; Desrriptiofi^ 
— rojH.v, Wn^hts^ and Mmsurca ^rhclrn of Import from Kuropc^Compomf s Imports from Europe 
— Comiirrce with the Bt itish Settlements in I ndia--^ Articles of Import from the Eostward-^Articlea of Kx» 
port and their Pricea-^Impori and Export Duties^^^C^pany s Rcoenuea and Dishursments — Proimotu and 
RefreshmntS’^Artidi a procurable at Prince of Walta^i Island-^ A^ral A^al-^Arprua Fealhers^Iialachong^ 
Bean of St. Ig natiua^ Beech de Mer^Benjamin^Birds Nests^Blackwood^CaJeputn Oil^Camphire^ 
Camphire Oil — Canes^Clove Baric — Copper — Coasumba — Dammcr — Ejoo^Gold Dust — Gutta Gambir^ 
Krtno Shclls^IJgnum Aloes — Mhsoy Bark — Rattans — Sago-^ 7Vrt— f Ki/ v— Wmtd Oil--^Pera-^S(i 'angart 
CoiM#, IVeig^its, and Measures — Imports and P]xports — Procisiona and Refreshments — Malacca; Deacripm 
Hon — Cotns^ Weights y and MeasHrcs--^Imporls and Exports — Provisions and Refreshmcnia'^Iokore^^Bin^ 
tang — Coinsy Weights^ and Measures — Imports and Exports — Pahang — Coins and Weights — Imports and 
Exports-^Dutics-^Packanga Ruer-^Coins and Weighls^-Imports and Exptirls^Tringano^Coinay 
WeightSy and Mmsurcs-^Imports and Exports — Dufies — Provisions and Refreshmenta — Redang Islands^ 
Palany^^Cointy WetglUsy and Measures-^Imports and Exports-^Calantan River-^LigorCt 


THE coast between Junkceylon and Queda is fronted by numerous islniuls of variou.s sizes, and in- 
side most of the groups, and between them, there are passagi^s for small vessels, hut large ships generally 
sail outskle* The country of Queda extends from tlie River Trang, in 1'^ 30 North, to that of Curian in 
5° 10 North; its length is about loO miles, and its breadth liom JiO to J5 miles. From Trang to Purlis 
the coast is sheltered by many islands and sandbanks navigable for small vessels only; the entire country 
is exceedingly well watered, and lertile. Twenty-three rivens, all navigable lor proas, and many of them 
for larger vessels, empty themselves into the sea; the principal of which is 

rURLIS. 

This river is deep and narrow, at the entrance of wliich is a small sandy island, on which stands a 
iislung village, protected by a few pieces of cannon: the bar of the river is very long, with only ten feet 
water upon it at spring tides; the town U situated 4 or 5 miles from this entrance, in a valley encompassed 
with steep hills* The old King of Queda in his latter days chose this place for bis residence, which occa* 
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QUEDA. 

sioned manj people to resort here ; but since his death it has sunk Into its former obscurity. Piilo iLedda and 
several other islands lie to the westward of this port) about & leagues. The Great Ladda is inhabited by a 
race of Malays, who aie in general great thieves, and commit frequent acts of piracy. There is exceediug 
good anchorage on the eastern side of them, of sufficient capacity for the largest fleet, with a plentiful supply 
of wood and water at hand. On the S. AV. side is a hdii)Our, where the French refitted and mastedi after 
an engagement with Commodore Barnet in 1745, ; 

QUEDA, 

The principal seaport, is called Qualla Batrang, and is in latitude 6 ^ North. The river is navigaUe fbr 
vessels of 300 tons, but its entrance is choked up hy a mud bank, 2| miles in length, with about 12 feet 
water in spring tides. Large ships anchor about 4< miles ofi', in 5 or 6 fathoms, the entrance of the river 
bearing E. N. E. and a mountain called the Elephant N. E. At the mouth of the river is a small brick for- 
tress, with a few guns ; tiie greater part of the fort is in ruins, so that the spring tides flow into it. The 
river is about 300 yards wide; both shores are muddy, and have swampy plains covered with jungle. Seven 
miles up the river is Allesiar, wlvere the King resides; all vessels that pass the bar, can go to Allestar: tht 
river is narrow, but deep. The King's residence is in a nmall brick fort; the inhabitants near him are com- 
posed of Chulias, (’hinese, and Malays. 1'bi<i place waa plundered and burnt by the Buggesses in 1T70; 
since which it has enn tinned in a veiy poor state. 

Queda contains about 300 houses, inhabited by Chinese, Chulias, and Malays. It was formerly a 
{dace of considerable trade; but since the establishment at Pulo Pinang, the Malay proas have carried the 
greater part of their trade there, for the European and country ships bound to China. 

The following account of the mode of transacting business is extracted from Elmore’s Directory. 

“ When going on shore, you land on the east side of the river, and the Captain Chinaman will report 
your arrival to the Sliabuiidar, who will introduce you to tlie King. Y ou must not neglect to carry a 
present with you, according to the quantity of goods you expect to sell^ which will be but small, Qued^ 
being constantly well supplied from Pulo Pinang. However, your present should be genteel; and do not 
forget the Captain Chinaman and Shabundar, as they can be of great service to you, and inform you of 
all the customs, as well as the markets, and w hether any thing is likely to be done. The King, like most 
other Malay Princes, engrosses almost the whole foreign trade of the port, excej^ting that of an annual 
Cliinese junk, whicli usetl to come here regularly, that pays a certain sum only as duty, and then has leave 
to trade freely with the inhabitants,” 

COINS, AVEIGHTS, and MEASURES. 

Spanish dollai’s are the principal coin. All goods are weighed by the China dotchin, or wooden steel- 
yards; but English scales and weights are in common use. The baliar is 424 lbs. avoirdupois. 

IMPORTS AND EXPORTS. 

Imports. — Opium and Spanish dollars form the principal part of the cargoes of the countiy ships. 
For the latter you are certain of procuring goods, if any are to be had; and frequently a few chests of opium 
will bring a good price. The Chinese junks import coarse China-ware in considerable quantities, thin irons, 
pans, gongs, white and blue cloths, and other articles suitable to the Malay maiket. 

Exports. — The chief produce of Queda is tin; but beech de mcr, beeswax, birds’-nests, cautcb or 
terra Japonica, dammer, fish-maws, rice, rattans, and shark Vfins, are to be procured in their way to 
China. These compose the return cargo of the Chinese junk,, and of the few ^untiy ships which visit 
this place. 



QUALLA MOORBA— PRY RIVER— PRINCE OP WALES’S ISLAND. 
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DUTIES. 

The duties here are per cent, and tlie most reasonable of any port on the Malay Coast, or to tlie 
eastward, and fewer impositions; but presents ore necessary to the King and principal men. 

PROVISIONS ANu REFRESIIMEN’rS. 

Bullocks, witli poultry of various kinds, fniits, and vegetables, are in abundance. Very good water 
is procured from the river, at an inconsiderable expence. 

QUALLA MOORBA 

Is about 18 miles to tlie southward of Queda; it is a large river, deep and rapid; the water here is 
always fresh to the sea; the heavy surge, which breaks upon this shore during the S. W. nioiisuon, has, by 
opposing the current from the river, formed a dangerous sandbank, extending three miles out to sea, and 
on which there is only one fathom water. This river is, however, convenient, on account of its situation 
with the tin mines. The annual produce here is about KMX) peculs; this small quantity is not, however, 
owing to the scarcity of ore, but to the want of hands, and to the few (MHiple employed, being badly paid. 

PRY RIVER 

Is abreast the north point of Pulo Pinang; it has a mud bar, with 12 or 1.3 feet water on it in spring 
tides. In 1790 the King of Queda constnicted a fort, and assembled a number of forces and proas for an 
attack upon Pulo Pinang. The English landed there, took the fort by ajisault, and destroyed most of the 
vessels. In 1800, a district of land on the banks of this river, 18 miles in length, and 3 in breodth, was 
ce<led by the King of Queda to the East India Company in perpetuity, for which they agreed to pay him 
10,000 dollars per annum. The town, which is situated at the entrance of the river, was previously a 
receptacle for vagrants of every description; but a number of jicople having rcsortetl thither, it is ex|>ectcd 
that many beneficial consequences will arise from the acquisition. 

PRINCE OF WALES’S ISLAND. 

This island, called by the Malays Pulo Pinang, extends fnnn latitude 5<> 10 to .5° .30 North; it is of an 
irreguUr four-sided figure, the north side being the longest, and the south the shortest; it is near 3 leagues 
in length, and 7 or 8 miles in breadth. The N.W. cud of the i.slund is high uneven land; and exeepling the 
south part, and the eastern side, where the town is built, and where there is a considerable tiact of low 
land cultivated contiguous to the sea, the rest of the island is all high, and covered with trees. About five 
miles west from the fort stands a mounUin, on which signals are displayed for ships approaching the 
Island; it is 2,170 feet above the sea. 

Prince of Wales’s Island is separated from the Malay Peninsula by a narrow strait about two miles 
broad, which forms the harbour, and aflbrds excellent anchorage for the largest ships ; there is also 
an inner harbour, where ships may receive every kind of repair that can be performed, without going into 
dock. 

Fort Cornwallis is built on tlie N. E. point of the island, and is in latitude 5“ 24-' North, and longitude 
100® 21 East; it was originally badly constructed, and large sums have been spent u|)on it without com- 
pleting it On the west face there never has been any rampart; there is no pora|iet except on the four 
bastions at the angles; the ditch u narrow, and fordable in every part. The fort is incapable of defence; 
VoL. II. *1 
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from its Bise^ construction, and situation, a 74 gun ship could anchor within pistol shot, and fincm thair tops 
drive away the men from their guns. No fort of any stzimgth can be erected on the site of the present 
one, without destroying one half the town in order to form a glacis. In the fort are barracks for the nuh- 
tary, the arsenal, magazine, and military storehouses. The sea has of late years made encroachments on 
the north face of the fbrt, and along the esplanade, and for upwards of a mile in that direction. 

The town, called George Town by the English, and Panjang Panaique by the Malays, is of con* 
siderable extent; it is bounded on the north and east by the sea, on the south by a small river, and on the 
west by the high road. The streets, which cross each other at right angles, are spacious and aiiy; but 
having been at first merely lined out, without being either raised or drained, were frequently impassable 
after hard rain. This inconvenience has been removed, as the principal streets are now properly raised and 
drained, and the town has in consequence improved much in appearance and cleanliness. There is a large . 
pier for landing and shipping goods, to which fresh water is conducted by pipes. 

Since the island has become the seat of Government, considerable alterations have taken place in every 
department A Government house, a church, a jai4 und sem*ai substantial bridges have been built; the 
fortifications have been improved and strengthened, and the public roads repaired and widened. 

Fulo Pinang was originally granted to the East India Company by the King of Queda, at the request 
of Captain Francis Light of the Country service, who had married his daughter. The Bengal Government 
seeing the island so peculiarly adapted as a mercantile station for vessels from all the Malay ports, the Mo- 
luccas, Borneo, Celebes, and the Phillippine Islands, did not hesitate to accept the King of Queda's grant; 
conceiving that, by an establishment properly secured, the Bengal trade with that of China would be con- 
nected, and from the conduct of the Dutch, it became necessary to have a port where the Country ships 
might meet the Eastern merchants, as well for the promotion of that valuable commerce, as to afford a 
windward station of refreshment and repair to the King's, the Company's, and the country ships. A small 
detachment was accordingly sent from Calcutta, under the command of Captain Light, who took posses- 
sion of the island, in the name of His Majesty, and for the use of the East India Company, on the 12th 
of August, 1786, and immediately commenced clearing the country, and began the construction of a small 
fort for the protection of the detachment against any attempts of the Malay powers, who might be insti- 
gated by the Dutch at Malacca, or induced by the fickleness of their own disposition, to cut them off. 
Captain Light was authorized to receive such colonists as he might judge expedient; to allot such a por- 
tion of land to each family as circumstances would admit; and, as an encouragement to trade, the port was 
made free to all nations. 

In a very short space of time numerous adventurers fiocked to the settlement, some with the intention 
of remaining, others merely with a view of traffic. These finding a ready sale for their goods, and meeting 
with the merchandise they required in return,* the commerce of the port rapidly increased. A town, called 
George Town, was marked out, and within the year there were upwards of sixty Chinese families living in 
it, besides great numbers of Malays, Buggesses, and other Eastern traders. The settlements continued in 
a progressive state of improvement, both in regard to its population and cultivation. 

In the year 1797 there were 6937 inhabitants on the island, exclusive of Europeans and the garrison; 
and in 1801 they had increased to 10,310. Previous to 1805, the government of the island had been 
considered merely as of a temporary nature. It had long been the intention of the Company to establish a 
regular system of administration for the island, but from various causes it was not formed. Although 
from the spirit of British rule, even when imperfectly administered, industry, enterprise, and improvement 
appeared to a great extent on the island, and its population, produce, and commerce , were very respectable, 
yet the growth of the colony had in many ways been impeded by the want of regular goveminent and laws; 
and as the inhabitants bad become more numerous, that want hsd been more felt knd compliped of. 
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In 1805 the Court of Directors, having taken into their consideration the position of the island, its 
fertiKtj, its harbour, its produce of large timber, its contiguity to Pegu, which contains the most abundant 
teak forests in Asia, and which had long pointed it out as an acquisition of very great impoftance in a 
commercial and political view, being placed in a most favourable situation for an emporium of commerce 
in the Eastern seas, and for becoming a commanding station for the rendeavous, refitting, and supply of 
that portion of His Majesty's Navy required for the protection of the Company’s possessions and affairs 
in the Eastern parts of Asia, had resolved to new model the government, and to place the island under 
the same form of government as the Company’s other settlements in India enjoyed; when the Board of Ad- 
miralty laid before them a plan for the building and repairing His Majesty's sliips, whicli gave a new and high 
degree of importance to the subject, and rendered the projected reform in the government absolutely indis- 
pensable. Accordingly the island whs formed into a regular government, witii the following establishments 
and appointments, and the salaries and allowances annexed thereto, viz. 


Per Annum. 

Governor and Treasurer ^^^..^^..Dollars 32,000 
Ditto for rent, till a house was builL%««.^v.. 4,000 
Second in Council, warehouse-keeper and 

paymaster*.. *%***»»**»%****%*% *»»****^v*v%v» 18,000 
Third in Council, superintendent of marine, 

naval, and military 8torekeeptT*»v%*vv% 18,000 
Fourth in Council and Commandant 18,000 
Chaplain ***»v%v**w^v..**v***>*****v****»**%*%% C,400 
Secretary 8,000 

Assistant Secretary 6,000 

Accountant and 8,(X)0 


Per Annum. 

Assistant Accountant and Auditor 6,000 

8ub-wuix4iou.se-kee()er,anddeputy poymaster 6,000 
Collector of customs, and land revenue*.***^ 6,000 
Assistant to the superintendent and store- 
keeper of marine, and pay muster 6,000 

First assistant ditto 3,000 

Second assistant dlttOv% 3,000 

Ten writers, each 1,440 

Master Attendant »■%»**»*%>*%%%*%*»*%*»*»%•%*%*%»* 3,600 
Clerk and schoolmaster *****%v****%vv***w«vv*v 900 


The whole of tlie persons filling the before-mentioned offices are restricted by law from trade, agency, 
and from being planters for exportation. 

To the plan of the First Lord of the Admiralty, for making the island a naval arsenal, and construct- 
ing docks for the building and repairing of His Majesty's ships, the Cojnpany agreed to afford the utmost 
aid in their power to carry it into execution. It however appears that in 1808 His Majesty’s Ministers 
were desirous of ascertaining correctly, by the construction and actual cost of one or more ships of war at 
Prince of Wales's Island, whether the system might reasonably be expecU*d to be [)ermanently beneficiaj 
to the public service; and the Company, in that state of uncertainty as to the intentions of Government, 
being unwilling to incur any considerable expence in the constniclion of an arsenal or docks, until they 
were satisfied that such works w’ould really be essential to the public interest, deemed it expedient to re- 
duce the establishment of the island to what was considcrwl requisite for it as an important commercial 
entrepH, and a separate Presidency, under the management of a Governor and Council. 

Since the above period, ship-building has been carried on to a considerable extent. A frigate has been 
built for His Majesty’s service, a ship of 1200 tons for the s«vice of the East India Company, besides 
several ships for the Country trade ; but for the supply of that which is most essential, namely the teak, 
recourse must be had to Pegu, from whence tlie expcnce of obtaining and transporting it is considerable. 


COINS, WEIGHTS, and MEASURES. 

Coins.— Accounts are kept by the Company in Spanish dollars, copangs, and pice; 10 pice making 
I copang, and 10 copangs 1 Spanish dollar. 

Qq2 
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The merdiants keep their accounts in Spanish dollars and cents. The current pice are coined on the 
island, being pieces of tin, nearly the size of an English penny; they have the Company's mark on one 
side, and are flat on the other; 100 of them ought to contain 4i catties of pure tin. 

Weights and Measures.— Weighable goods in the wholesale are chiefly sold by the China pecul; 
they are weighed with English weights, and afterwards turned into peculs and catties. 

The English yard is in common use, and piece-goods are bought and sold by the corge. 

IMPORTS. 


The European articles imported, either in the direct China ships, or from the other Presidencies, are 
as follow, but in small quantities, as the settlement contains few Europeans, and is soon overstocked. 


Ale, in casks. 

Claret. 

HBberda.shery. 

Oilman’s stores. 

Anchors & grapnails. 

Cloths & cassimere. 

Hawsers. 

Painters’ colours. 

Blacking. 

Copper, sheet. 

Hock. 

Plated ware. 

Blocks. 

Ditto, nails. 

Hosiery. 

Porter, in casks. 

Books & pamphlets. 

Cutlery. 

Iron, in bars. 

Port wine. 

Boots and shoes. 

Confectionary. 

Ironmongery. 

Provisions, salt. 

Bunting of colours. 

Engines, fire. 

• Lead, in sheets. 

Saddlery. 

Brandy. 

Gin, Hollands. 

Looking glasses. 

Ship-chandlery. 

Cables. 

Garden seeds. 

Madeira wine. 

Shot, patent. 

Cabinet ware. 

Guns and pistols. 

Lace, gold. 

Steel. 

Chintz & muslinets. 

Gunpowder. 

Musical instruments 

Stationery, 

Canvas, No. 1 to 4. 

Glass ware. 

Mathematical ditto. 

Tin ware. 

Cards. 

Hats. 

Nails, of sizes. 

Watches. 


Since the island has become a separate Government, the East India Company have sent out large 
quantities of British goods for sale, principally woollens, iron, steel, &c. The following is an account of 
the goods and stores imported from England on their account, in six years, 1804--5 to 180^10 inclusive. 


1804- 5 — 

1805- 6^ 

1806- 7v 




.^ 76,748 

27,589 

40,624 


1 

1808- 9, 

1809- 10. 




£76,360 

bo, 600 
38,253 


Of the imports in 1807-8 i’4'6,783 consisted of woollens of various descriptions. 

Large quantities of Bengal and Madras piece-goods are imported for the Malay trade, and the con- 
sumption of the resident Europeans, of the foUowing kinds : 


Baflas. 

Gurrahs. 

Kincobs. 

Surashes. 

Chintz. 

Ginghams. 

Long cloths. 

Soosies. 

Curwars. 

Hummums. 

Mamoodies. 

Salempores. 

Dooties. 

Handkerchiefs. 

Palempores. 

Sannoes. 

Dimities. 

Izarees. 

Punjum cloths. 

Taffaties. 


These articles are chiefly supplied by the different houses of agency at Madras and Bengal, and the 
native merchants, who make annual trips to this place with adventures of piece-goods; it is therefore 
sddom tlie commanders of the Company’s ships, bound from India to China, deal in them, as they 
have not -an opportunity of purchasing at a fair market price. ^ 

The other articles imported from the British settlements into Prince of Wales’s Island and places to 
the eastward, are enumerated in the following statement. 
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The followmg ig a statement of the merchandise and treasure imported into Prince of Wales's Island 
and places to the eastward from the British settlements, in the yean 1802 to 1806 inclusive; likewise of 
the merchandi^ and treasure exported to the British settlements during the same periot), together with a 
list of the articles of which the imports and exports consisted. 


IMPORTS FROM INDIA. 


EXPORTS TO INDIA. 



Merchandise. 

Treasure. 

Total, 


MerchandUe. 

Treasure. 

Total. 


Sicca Rupees. 

Sicca Rupee*. 

Sicca Rupee*. 


Sicca Rupee.. 

Sicc.i Rupees, 

Sicca Rupees. 

1802 

52,64,541 

3,97,.390 

56,61,931 

1802 

29,99,858 

1.5,86,353 

4s5,86,21l 

1803 

36,03,627 

83,490 

36,87,017 

1803 

20,07,047 

11,86,1.57 

41,83,204 

1804 

34,02,699 

32,685 

.34,35,.3H4 

1804 

22,1 1,054 

11,07,870 

36,18,024 

1805 

40,38,399 

— 

46, .38, 399 

1805 

24,20,000 

20,51,308 

44,74,317 

1806 

.36,70,316 

07,124 

37,()7,440 

1806 

24,48,421 

26,4.5,979 

50,04,4<K) 

Total. 

205,79,482 

6,10,680 

221,90,171 

Total. 

130,76,.389 ' 



Articles of Import in 1805. 


Piece-goods. 
Raw silk 
Grain 
Opium 
Cotton 








V% % % % %% %*% 




Sandal wood 
D ru gs«% 

Wine 
Iron%..^« 

Canvas and gunnie.s 
Carriages and palaiwjuins v..v%% 

Ginger 
Sugar. 

Carpets and blankets. 

Sundries 

Imports rt~€xporUdy viz. 
Wine and liquors 
Metals 
Hosiery 

Iron and ironmongery. 

Broad cloth 
Anchors 
Sundries 


Sicca Rupees 17,52,070 
1,60,318 
1,61,820 
21,25,209 
1,02,710 
7,200 
2,115 
74^) 
7,080 
22,136 
10,660 
4,500 
4,807 
4,736 
58,531 


» %%%%%<% 


%•% %% 


1% 










1,18,183 

10,203 

2,046 

20,271 

0,165 

4,854 

30,073 


Imports in 1605 




Sicca Rupees 46,38,300 


Articles of Export in 1805. 

Piece-goods Sicen Rupees 24,214 

Benjamin 1,61.862 

Beetle-nut 4,4«,Ujt9 

l*c|)|)cr 9,97,^62 

Kalian. 8,037 

Spices %%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%% 1,10,933 

Wax 6,802 

Metals 1 ,04*,553 

92,39# 

Cochineal 20,224 

Agala wood 58,651 

Sapuii wood 10,917 

X imherw%«^«v%«w«vww«.'wvwv»wwv«*«v%www'«ww«%vwvw 0,657 
Mother o'pearl shells 5,01 2 

Cubelw WWW. 6,240 

(’liina ware wwwwwwww.wwwwwww,wwwwwwwww*w..wwww 2,430 

XalqUOI’S WWWWWWWWWWWWWWWW.WWWWWWWwWWWWWVWWWVWWW 0,711 

Sugar K,742 

Elcplmiit.' teeth % V %% %% v% v% %^% %%% % ^ 26,216 

Cordage WWWWVWWWVWWWWWWWWWWWWWWWWWWWVWWWWWWaW 2,576 

Beads 2,576 

Sundries ^ v\ % % % % v> v%%% %% «%% % %% 1,24,194 

1 reaSUrC ww»wwwwwwwww%wwwwwwwwwwwwwwwwwwwwwWww 20,54,30# 
Exjiui'ts from llntaviu wwwwwwvwww awwwwwvwww 00,845 


Exports in 1805. 




Sieca Rupees 44,74,317 


Merchandise imported into Pulo Pinang and the eastward, including Batavia and Malacca, 
from the British settlements in India, in the years 1802 to 1806wwwwwwwwwwww*w Sicca Rupees 
Ditto exported from ditto to ditto 


205,79,482 
130, 76, .389 


Imports exceed the exports wwwwwwwww%wwwwww^wwwv>%ww..wwwww%w%w^wwwwwwww^www^wwwww^wwwwwwwwwwwwwww.w%w^ 75,03,003 
Treasure exported to the BriUsh settlements during the above periodwwSicca Rupees 88,80,667 

Ditto imported from ditto wwwwwwwwvwwwwwwwwwwwwwwwwwwwvwwwwww^www w wwwwwwwwwwwwwwwwwwwwwwwwwwwwww 6,10,689 

82.69,978 


Balance m favour of the British settlementsw. 


i Rupees 157,73,071 
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The Malay proas from the various ports on Sumatra, on the Malay Peninsula, and from the islands 
to the eastward as far as New Guinea, import the following commodities : 


Arrack, Java. 
Beech de mer. 
Beetic-nut. 
Benjamin. 
Brimstone. 

Birds’ nests. 
Blackwood. 

Bii’ds of Paradise. 
Bezoar stones. 
Cutcli. 


Cloves. 

Ditto, oil of. 
Canes. 

Camphire. 

Clove bark. 
Cajeputa oil. 
Darnmer. 
Diamonds, 
Dragons’ blood. 
Elephants’ teeth. 


Gutta Gambir 

Gold-dust. 

Mace. 

Ditto, oil of. 
Nutmegs. 

Ditto, oil of. 
Precious stones. 
Pearls. 

Pepper. 

Rice. 


Rattans. 

Ditto, ground. 

Redwood. 

Spars. 

Sago. 

Stick-lac. 

Tin. 

Timber. 

Tortoise-shell. 

Wax. 


From China are brought the following articles for the Malays, and theuse of the Europeans and Chinese: 


•China-ware. 

Fireworks. 

Sugar. 

China camphire. 

Iron utensils. 

Sweetmeats. 

Copper-ware. 

Lackered ware. 

Silk piece-goods. 

China-root. 

Nankeens. 

Tea. 


Toys. 

Tutenague. 
Umbrellas. 
Wearing apparel. 


EXPORTS. 


The only articles of trade produced on the island are pepper and beetle-nut, of the former of which 
large quantities are grown, to the extent of near 20,000 peculs per annum; these, with the articles before 
enumerated, form the list of exports, the following of which are the principal to China; their prices on 
the island varying according to the deinand : 


Beech de mer, black 1 5 

Ditto, white 10 

Beetle-nut 

Birds’ nests, head*^,^« 18 

Ditto, belly 10 
Ditto, foot 4* 

Blackwood 
Brimstone 

Camphire, head 18 

Ditto, belly 10 

Ditto, foot 

Cloves 14() 


to 

20 dollars per pecul. 

to 

12 ditto 

ditto. 

to 

5 ditto 

ditto. 

to 

20 ditto 

per catty. 

to 

12 ditto 

ditto. 

to 

6 ditto 

v'x ditto. 

to 

4 ditto 

per pecul. 

to 

5 ditto 

ditto. 

to 

24 ditto 

per catty. 

to 

15 ditto 

ditto. 

to 

6 ditto 

ditto. 

to 

170 ditto 

per pecul. 


Darnmer 2 to ’ 3 dollars perpecul. 

Dragon’s blood 30 to 40 ditto ditto. 

Elephants’ teeth according to size. 
Gold-dustv.%^wv^*^>v%% 18 to 24dolla'rs perbuncal 
Nutmegs w.^wv..^..^^l80 to 250 ditto per pecul. 

Pepper 12 to 14 ditto ditto. 

Rattans 15 to 18 dittoperlOObdls. 

Sago 3 to 4 ditto per pecul. 

Tin 15 to 18 ditto ..V ditto. 

Tortoise-shell according to quality. 

Terra Japonica 6 to 8 dollars per pecul. 

Wax 14 to 18 ditto ^ ditto. 


To the above prices are to be added the duty and boat-hire, which it is customary for the purchaser 
to pay, unless an agreement is made to the contrary. The resident merchants frequently send their goods 
on freight to China. Should the commanders of ships calling here not be inclined to purchase, in which 
they are generally guided by the China price current, the rates of freight usually are,, 

Pepper 10 per cent, on the sales I Tin 4 per cent, on the sales 

Ditto allowance for wastcv« 4 per cent. Camphire 2 ditto 
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IMPORT DUTIES. 


I. 


II. 


The following are the established duties to be levied on all imports and exports, vit. 

On the invoice price of all European goods importe<l on British ships and vessels, not 

having previously paid Government duties at any British port in Indiov^.^...^^.^ 5 per cent 
On the invoice price of all European goods imjiortcd on all foreign ships and vessels, 

with the exception of Americans, who are to pay as British»»v. 8 per cent 

IIL On the invoice of all China goods imported on British ships and vessels at Malacca 3 per cent. 
As an inducement for the Portuguese Macao ships to resort to the |K)rt, as necessary 
to the accommodation of the Chinese inhabitants, Portuguese ships and vessels 


V. 


VI. 


from Macao are to pay as British ships 




3 


All other Euro|]ean foreigners, not herein excepted, to pay 
IV. The farming the duties on salt, tobacco, ghee, hog’s lard, and sijunred timber, is dis- 
continued; and the following duties on imports will be collected at the Custom 


|)er cent, 
per cent. 


House in lieu thereof, vn. 


On salt . 


. dollars 5 


On oil, ghee, hogs’ lard, and tobacco, ad valorem 


per coyan 
per cent. 


Notwithstanding those articles may have previously paid export duties in the British 
settlements to the westward of the mouths of the river Aracan; and these articles 
are to pay the same duties, though brought from countries to the eastward of the 
mouths of that river. 

European foreigners to pay double the above duties in both cases. 

On the invoice price of all other goods and merchandise imported on all British ships 
and vessels from countries to the westward of the mouths of the river Arocan, not 
having [iroviously paid export duties at any Britisli settlement 
All foreigners (with the exception of the Americans) are to pay thereon 8 
N.B. Opium, grain, money, bullion, gold-dust, and precious stones, to be imported duty 
Goods and merchandise Imported on British or American ships and vessels from the 
Dutch and Spanish posses.sions to the eastward of the liver Aiueuii, to pay a duty 


per cent, 
per cent 
free. 


on the invoice of 




Foreign ships and vessels to pay double, or 


!« per cent. 
I per cent. 


EXPORT DUTIES. 


VII. On exports two and a half per cent, ad valorem, on the prices, as monthly settled by 

a committee appointed to compile a price current for that purpose, to be collectcil 
on all goods and merchandise, of whatever de.s(:ription, exported from Prince of 
Wales’s Island per cent. 

N.B. Gold bullion, gohUlust, and precious stones to be exported duty free. 

VIII. Opium and cotton transshipped in the harljour of Port Coniwallis, or cotton landed 

and reshipped on account of the original proprietor, to pay on the gross invoice vw 1{ per cent. 

IX. All other goods and mercliandise transshipped, without changing owners, shall in no 

case be liable to more on the gross invoice than 2 per cent. 

X. All goods and merchandise changing owners, and transshipped within the harbour, are 

to pay duties as if actually landed, and sold on shore. 

N.B. These three last articles arc applicable to all prizes and recaptures. 

The port-charges are, anchorage 28 Spanish dollars, and a porUclearance 2 Spanish doUars* 
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The following is a statement of the revenues and disbursements of Prince of Wales's Island, in the 
years 1805-6 to 1810-11 inclusive; token from the accounts annually laid before the House of Commons 
by Uie East India Company. 


Years. 

Revenues and 
Cusinm.s. 

CHARGES. 

Total of 
Charges. 

Charges exceed 
Revenues. 

Civil. 

Military. 

Buildings, Ac. 

Spnnish Dollars 

Spaiii.sh Dollars. 

Spanish Dollars 

Spanish Dollars. 

Spanish Dollars. 

Spanish Dollars. 

1805- 6 

1806- 7 

1807- 8 

1808- 9 

1809- 10 

1810- 11 

116,396 
227,306 
228,192 
315, .346 
291,487 
302,000 

266,105 

370,551 

347,-979 

2.52,229 

397,975 

327,549 

140,348 

156,425 

173,450 

213,966 

241,615 

214,793 

44,251 

13,337 

12,305 

7.5,345 

65,712 

64,100 

450,704 

540,313 

533,734 

541,540 

705,302 

606,442 

a34,308 

313,007 

305A42 

226,194 

42.3,815 

304,442 


By whicli it appears that the expenditure exceeded the revenue in the sum of 1,907,308 Spanish dollars, 
which, at 6s. each, are ^4176,827 sterling, on an average of six years £ 79,471 per annum 

PROVISIONS AND REFRESHMENTS. 

Bullocks are to be had for the ship’s crew at the rate of 10 lbs. for a Spanish dollar. Poultry and 
vegetables are in abundance and cheap, 8 to 10 fowls for a dollar, and a like number of ducks. Sheep 
are imported from Bengal, and are consequently dear. Goats are procured from the Peninsula and Sumatra, 
and when of a proper age, the meat is good. There are also various kinds of tropical fruits; and the 
harbour abounds with fish of an excellent quality. 

Ships were formerly supplied with water from the river, which is about a mile to the southward of 
the town; but it was attended with considerable delay, as the boats employed were obliged to go into the 
river at flood-tide, and wait till half ebb before they began to fill the water; they were therefore obliged to 
remain for the flood to carry them out. As the men employed in the water-boats were very careless, frequent 
complainte were made of the quality of the water, owing to the casks having been filled too soon. To 
obviate those inconveniences, the water has been brought in pipes to the pier-head, where boats may have 
their casks filled with a hose from the cocks on the wharf, at the expence of a Spanish dollar per butt. 

The following is a list of articles procurable at Prince of Wales’s Island, which are imported by 
the coasting vessels from the surrounding countries, and are chiefly calculated for the China market. 

AGAL AGAL 

Is a species of sea-weed, in which some trade is carried on by the Chinese. It is dissoluble into a 
glutinous substance like congee; its principal use is for gumming silks and paper, as nothing equab it for 
paste, and it is not liable to be eaten by insects. They make a beautiful kind of lanthom, formed of 
netted thread, washed over with this gum, and wluch is extremely light and tnmqnrent. 

AllGUS FEATHERS. 

The Sumatra or Argus Pheasant is a bird of uncommon magnificence and beauty, the plumage 
king perhaps the most rich, without any mixture of gaudiness, of all the featherifd race. It is about the 
size of acock turkey, and is extremely difficult to k kept alive for any considerable time after it is 
caught, never more tkn a month. 01 the wing-feathers the nine outer ones are pale 'yellow brown, 








BALACHANG^-.BBAN OF'St IGNATIUS, he. $m 

arked irith sttiill dusky spots as big as tares bn the outeri and smaller spots of white on the Inner wd>s; 

I eieren remaining quills are dark brown, marked with round and oblong spots on both wefa^ and on 
! outer, near the shaft, a row of large eyes, from 1% to 15 in number, Iho largest an inch in diameter, 
newhat resembling those in a peacock's train. The tail consists of 14 feathers ; the two middle are 
ee feet in length, the next 18 inches, and gradually shortened to the outer ones, which are 18 inches only, 
length; the colour is dusky brown dotted with white, and the two middle have round white spots^ 
ircled with black on the outer, and brown irregular ones surrounded with dusky on the inner web. 
e feathers used to be much esteemed in England, but at present are little regarded. 

The duty on all feathers, except those of the ostrich, are permanent £37 10s. and war duty ^18 10s. 
king in the whole ^50 per cent. 

BALACHANG 

Is a species of caviar, esteemed a great delicacy by the Malays, and forms an article of trade 
)ngst them, and to some parts of India. To Kuro])ean8 it is very offensive, particularly the black kind, 
ch is the most common. The best sort, or the red balachang, is made of the spawn of shrimps, or of 
shrimps themselves; they are, after boiling, exposed to the sun to dry, then pounded in a mortar 
b salt, moistened with a little water, and formed into cakes, which is the whole process. The black 
, used by the lower class, is made of small fish prepared in the same manner. 

BEAN OF ST. IGNATIUS. 

The article so called is the small solid seed of a fruit of the gourd kind, growing in some of the 
tern islands, and in which the Chinese trade. The figure of this seed is irregular; it is nearly the liae 
i small nutmeg, with a musky scent when fresh, and a taste somewhat bitter. Its external colour b 
r, but it inclines to black when stripped of the thin skin which invests it; the inside resembles a dark 
ured jelly, but it is of as hard a consistence as horn, so that it is difficult to cut or break it If 
ed (which is the easiest way of using it), it appears white in those places touched by the points of the 
er, which deceives those who see it of that colour; it must be cut tiirough the middle with a knife 
en by a hammer or mallet, in order to view its natural colour. 

BEECH DE MER, 

Or sealing, is an article of trade from the Eastern islands to China, where it is considered as highly 
rishing, and is used in soups, &c. It very much resembles the large garden-slug in appearance, but is 
iderably larger, some weighing half a pound eacli. It is of two kinds, the black and white; the 
k is what we commonly sec, and is reputed the best; the white is larger than the black, and one partU 
r kind of it is said to be more esteemed in China. It should l>e chosen in large pieces, well dried, 
care taken that the worm is not in it. 


BENJAMIN GUM, 

Or Benzoin, is the concrete resinous juice of a tree growing on Sumatra; the tree does not grow ta 
considerable size, and is of no value as timber. When the trees have attained the age of seven years, 
are six or eight inches in diameter, incisions are made in the bark, from whence the gum exudes, 
h is carefully pared off. It is denominated bead, belly, and foot. 

Head is the purest of the gum, that which comes from the tncLsions during the first three years, 
is white, inclining to yellow, soft, and fragrant:— this is again divided into Euro|)e and India 
, of which the first is superior, and is the only sort adapted to the home market; the latter, with moat 
VoL. II. H r 
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cf thi inferior lortsi ere eiported to Chine, end to rerbiu perts of Indie ei4 Arebie, where H b burned 
to perflime their tempks, houses, &c. 

Billy is whet comes from the incUions efler the first three yeers, end is of a reddish yeUpw, 
indiniag to brown, herder than the former, end less fragrant; at lengtb when the tree, which will not 
beer a repetition of the process for more then ten or twelve years, is supposed to be worn out, they cut it 
down to procure the 

Foot, or third sort, which is obtained by splitting the tree in pieces, when worn out by t^ 
former process, and scraping up the gum, which is dark coloured, herd, end mixed more or less with parings 
of the wood and other impurities. Benjamin is brought down from the country for sale in large cakes, called 
tompongs, covered with mats; and these, as a staple commodity, are employed in their dealings as a 
standard of value, to which the price of other things has reference, as in most parts of the world to 
certain metals. In order to pack it in chests, it is necessary to soften the coarser parts with boiling water; 
for the finer, it is sufficient to expose it to the heat of the sun. 

Benjamin, for the home market, should be chosen full of clear, light coloured, and white spots,, having 
the appearance of white marble when broken; it is seldom to be met with in so pure a state, therefore the 
nearer it approaches to it, the better. If it is of a brownish colour, it should be clear and pure, and when 
broken, appear somewhat like rosin, and as free from dirt and other impurities as possible: it has veiy 
little taste, impressing on the palate only a slight sweetness; when rubbed or heated, it is extremely 
agreeable, and when set on fire, it diffuses a fragrant smell. 

The following are the quantities imported and sold at the East India Company's sales, in the years 
1603 to 1808 inclusive, together with the sale amount, and average price per cwt. 


Yean. 

March Sale. 

September Sale. 

Total. 

Aver, per Cwt. 

Cwt. 

£ 

Cwt. 

£ 

Cwt. 

£ 

/ #. d. 

1803 

1804 

1805 

1806 1 

1807 

1808 1 

218 

215 

105 

70 

379 

2464 

1114 

908 

1925 

5799 

456 

137 

199 

3 

5 

87 

“iMT 

1614 

4561 

37 

29 

1874 

456' 

355 

414 

108 

76 

466 

4078 

5675 

940 

1954 

7673 

9 13 6 

11 10 0 

13 14 2 

8 14 0 

26 0 0 

16 9 9 


20 cwt. of gum Benjamin are allowed to a ton. The permanent duty is £5 I2s, per cwt. and the 
temporary or war duty £l 17s. 4kl. making in the whole £7 Qs. 4d. per cwt. 

BIRDS' NESTS 

Are much celebrated as a peculiar luxury of the table, especially amongst the Chinese; they m 
found in caves on the sea-coast of Sumatra, more particularly towards its southern extremity, on the 
Island of Java, and on many of the Eastern islands. The bird which constructs them, resembles the 
swallow. The nests differ from each other in sine, tinckness, colour, and weight; their diameter is 
commonly three fingers in breadth at the top, and their perpendicular depth in the middle seldom exceeds 
an inch. The substance of these nests is white, inclining to red, somewhat transparent; their thickness 
is little more than that of a silver spoon, and their weight is from a quarter to half an ounce. They afw 
veiy brittle, and have a shining gummy appearance internally, when brdcen, and are wrinkled, or slightly 
furroi^cdi on the surface. They are of tliree denominations, ctir. 

HBAO.-^The cleanest and best are almost as white as writing paper, and as transparent as isinj^, 
having only a few downy feathers hanging about them. This is the kind which suits the China market^ 






BLACK.WOOD-^AJEPUTA On^AMPHIRE NATIVE. 


iad li tfietMtf mi arUdi ilmM be taken. In pnrchasiiif them» be oarefnl that they are perftetty dryi 
if 10 criip at to brcak» it it the better, because they then weigh Hghti they are fre^ently damped 
to mOke them hea?y. ahd are then tongh and pUaUe. They are generally paAed one with another, to 
the length of 12 or 15 inches, and secured with split rattans, to jveeent their breaking. Always open the 
bundles before you weigh them, or you will have a good deal of dirt amongst them. 

are of a darker colour, yellowish, but dear of dirt, and may with paint be made bearly 
equal to the head, by picking out the feathers, washing the dirt oflT, and laying them in the dew at nights 
but if left for the sun to thineon, they grow yellower, and spoil 

Foot are very dirty and dark coloured, bavmg many feathers in them; thb sort shoidd be rejected, 
as they are not saleable at China. 

On the Island of Java alone about 20 peculs are annually procnred, and sent to China; they are some- 
times brought in small quantities to Europe as presents. 

BLACK-WOOD 

Is procured in various parts of India and the Eastern islands, but the best is from the Mauritius. It 
fa in logs of various sines, sometimes 12 inches in diameter; but those trees which are about six inches, 
and long and straight, are preferred. It should be chosen free from cracks, and not worm<aaten or decayed, 
having the bark and white wood carefully cleaned off. There is a wood called milk-wood, somewhat re* 
sembling it on the outside, which fa sometimes imported instead of it It fa striped black and white, and 
of little usdt whereas black-wood fa in regular demand. 

CAJEPUTA OIL. 

The tree which furnishes this oil, is found in the Moluccas, and other islands in the Eastern seas. It fa 
a medicine in great estimation amongst the Malays, and is said to be obtained by distillation. The best 
is procured at the Island of Bouro; it is generally of a greenish colour, but sometimes nearly white and 
dev, very limpid, lighter than water, of a strong volatile smell, resembling camphire and cardamums 
mixed, and a strong pungent taste, like that of the latter. It fa said that if a drop of genuine cajeputa 
oil be rubbed on the temples, it will occasion a pungent pain in the eyes with a discharge of tears, That 
which is dvk coloured, and not perfectly soluble in spirits of wine, should be rejected. It fa sometimee 
imported as an article of trade. In the March sale, 1807, 1102 ounces sold for ^240. 

The permanent duty on cajeputa oil fa Is. 6d. per ounce, and the war duty 6d. per ounce. 

CAMPHIRE NATIVE, 

Or Camphire Baroos, from the place of its growth, is a solid unctuous concrete, obtained from a 
tree growing on the northern part of the Island of Sumatra. The tree grows without cultivation in the 
woods lying near the sea-coast, and fa frequently found upwards of 15 feet in circumference, and Ugh in 
proportion. 

For carpenters* work the wood fa much esteemed, being easy to work, light, durable, and not liable 
to be injured by insects, and retaining a pleasant and agreeable smell. The leaf fa small, of a roundish 
oval, the fibres running straight and parallel to each other, and terminating in a remarkably long and 
slender point 

The ciunphire fa found in the state in which we see it, in natural fissures or crevices of the wood, but 
does not exhibit any external appearance by which its existence can be previously ascertained; and the 
persons whose employment it fa to collect it, usually cut down a number of trees before they find one that 
a sttflScient quantity to repay their labour; it fa said that not a tenth part of the number felled fa 
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CAMPHIRE OIL. 


productive either of camphire or camphire oil, although the latter is lew rare; this scataty tends to 
enhance the price. The tree, when cut down, is divided transversely into several blocks, and these again 
are split with wedges into small pieces, from the interstices of which the camphire, if any there be, is 
extracted. It is distinguished into three sorts : ^ 

HfiAD.— This is the sort which comes readily away in large flakes, almost transparent, somewhat like 
crystals of saltpetre, free from dust, dirt, or other impurities. 

, Bislly consists of small flakes, mixed witli that which is brownish, but transparent, something 
resembling rosin coarsely powdered, with few sticks and straws in it. I 

Foot resembles dark coloured rosin, is chiefly scraped from the wood, and often mixed with it, having 
a number of shining particles in it; the more of them the better. ; 

.. The mode of separating the camphire from its impurities is by washing; it is then passed through 
sieves or screens of different sizes, in order to make the assortment, so far as it depends upon the size of 
the grains ; but much of the selection is also made by hand, and particular care is taken to distinguish, 
from the more genuine kinds, that which is produced by an artificial concretion of the essential oil. The 
method usually observed in purchasing it, is to take four sieves and a catty of camphire out of each sort, 
va the following proportions : 

Tales. Mnce. 

1st sortv«v%«'vv«v% capallo, or large head 2 2 weight 

2d ditto capallo cachcll, or small head 3 ^ 

3d ditto baddun, or belly 4^ 2 

^th ditto cokee, or foot 

Making in the whole Tales 16 0 equal to one catty. 

The whole quantity annually brought down for sale on the western side, does not exceed 50 peculs,^ 
The price vaiies according to the demand, from 8 to 12 dollars per catty for the head camphire; the 
others in proportion. The head should be chosen in thin white scales, about the breadth of a nail, which 
is mixed with two or tliree sizes smaller, the smallest much resembling sea sand in grain and colour; the 
more of the first sort, the more valuable. If the first was sold separate at China, it would be worth from 
^ to 26 tales per catty. It should be of a strong, fragrant, and penetrating smell, of a bitterish aro- 
matic taste, softening under the teeth, and accompanied with a sense of coolness. It is proved by putting 
it in water; if good,' it will swim on the surface; if adulterated, it will sink. Particular care should be 
taken in packing it, or it will evaporate, and lose much of its weight. 

This kind of camphire is also jiroduccd on the Island of Borneo, of which about 30 peculs are 
annually exported ; and it is said to be held in greater estimation by the Chinese than that of Sumatra, 
the whole of which is sent to the China market, the camphire imported into England being the produce 
of China, and is described hereafter. 

CAMPHIRE OIL. 

This valuable commodity is not manufactured, undergoes no preparation, and, though termed an oil, 
is rather a liquid and volatile resin without any oleaginous quality. It is procured in the following manner. 
The natives make a transverse incision in the tree to the depth of some inches, and then cut sloping 
downwards from above the notch, till they leave a flat horizontal superficies; this they hollow out till it 
holds about a quart: they then put into the hoUow a piece of lighted reed, mi let It remain for about ten 
minutes, which acting as a stimulus, draws the fluid to that part, and, , in the space of the night, the 
liquor fills the receptacle. The natives of Sumatra consider this oil a valuable domestic medicine, and it 

is much used by them in strains, swellings, and inflammations. 
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t CANES ' 

Are of several kinds, and are principally brought from the Straits of Malacca. The dragon's blood 
are distinguished as of two sorts, male and female: the first is perfectly round, the other not so, having a 
projection, or seam, on one side; the male canes are preferred, and should be chosen sound, ta|>er, supple, 
^d clouded, the more so the better, and of a dark brown or mahogany colour; the middle joint must be 
36 inches long, and the top and bottom joints eight or ten inches more. Sucl» as are light, and under 30 
inches long, should be rejected. 

Walking canes, called Jambcc canes, are generally about four feet long, with joints, or knobs, about 
six to nine inches apart; these arc of little value, and seldom imported. 

Tlie canes called Japan, or wanghees, are procured at China; they should be chosen pliable, tough, 
round, and taper, of a good colour, and well glazed, having the knots at regular distances; those which 
are light and worm-eaten, should be rejected. 

6,000 dragon's blood canes, 3,0(X) walking canes, or G,0(K) wanghees are allowed to a ton. 

The duties on canes and rattans of the various descriptions are as follow : 


rerniAnrnl Dviiy* War Duty. Total. 



1 

6 ..V... 


7 

2... 

X’l 

8 

8 

Rattans (not ground rattans) ditto 1 

1 


0 

7 


8 

8 


16 



5 

7..V 

1 

2 

4 

Walking canes, or sticks, mounted, painted, inlaid, or 

otherwise ornamented or manufactured per cwt. 51 

5 


T 

1 



6 

8 

Wanghoc?s, jumlees, ground rattans, dragon's blood, 

and other walking cancs or sticks per KKK) 2 

10 

0.«v 

0 

16 

8«. 

3 

0 

8 


CLOVE BAllK, 

Or coeliUlawang, is the bark of a tree growing on Amhoyna and the neighbouring islands. It is 
thin, of a greyish cast, and when upon the tree, is smooth, but when dried, it becomes rough and shrivelled; 
it is red within, and that taken from the bottom of the tree, has a strong dove smell and tasU-, hut Jiighcr 
Up it is not so strong, and is more astringent. It is dried in the sun, and must be kept in an oiry place. It 
is m^ch more esteemed than the Mlssoy bark, ihougli its flavour and smell sooner decay. A very excellent 
md penetrating oil is extracted from tliis bark, almost as line as oil of cloves, and possc.ssing the same 
qualities. The Dutch Company reserved to tliemsclves the extraction of coelit-lawang oil, and prohibited 
individuals from distilling it, under a penalty of 500 rix-<lollars. 

The appearance of this bark differs with the country which produces it. In the Moluccas it is 
browner than at Amhoyna ; the latter is also mucli tliiniier, hanler, and ot a more pleasant taste. 

COPPER 

I.S produced in Persia, Sumatra, and Japan. From the former place it used to be imported into* 
Europe, and is at present an article of trade from the Gulf of Persia to the Uritish settlements in India. 

The copper from Sumatra is produced on and in the hills near Labuonajee. 1 he ore prcnluces half 
its weight in pure metal, and is sold at tlie rate of 20 dollars the pecul; it is formed into small pointed 
cakes; and from the state it is in when purchased, requires much preparation and expence to render it 
fit for use, or perfectly malleable and ductile. 

Japan copper is in small bars, about six inches long, flat on one side, and convex on the other, 
weighing four or five ounces each, and jiacked in cases, each containing a pecul, 1 his copper contains 
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more goldf tnd b finer than anjr other that b met with in any part of the world. The Dutch used to 
carry on a considerable trade in it, importing it from Japan into Batavia, fh>m whence they sent it to 
abvend parts of India, where it was usually dupoeed of to considerabb advantage. 

The duties on copper imported from the East Indies are as follow: 

Parminent Duty. War Duty. Total. 

Copper ore per cwt.f 0 0 ^0 0 jPO 0 8 

Ditto, old, fit only to be remanufacturedvw«««^ww«.%%%ww%% ditto 0 5 0 1 llw%%%w%wv.re 0 7 8 

Unwroiight copper, in bricks or pigs, rose copper, and 
all case ditto 0 5 0 1 0 7 8 

Ditto copper in plates and copper coin ditto 0 9 0 3 0 12 8 

Copper, part wrought, viz. bars, rods, or ingots, ham- 
mered or raided ditto 0 19 0 6 15 8 

Manufactures of copper, not otherwise enumerated % 

and described, copper enamelled, or copper plates 

engraved per cent. 51 5 1 8%%»»w%*»%w 6 8 6 8 

COSSUMBA 

Is a red dye much used among the Malays. Some kinds of it are manufactured amongst themselvesi 
but the sort most esteemed, is procured from Chinchew in small round or oblong balls, about the size of a 
pea, witliout smell or taste, and which, when good, will throw out a beautiful red to the second or third 
water. That which is dull coloured, should be rejected. 

DAMMER 

Is a kind of turpentine, or resin, which flows spontaneously from a species of pine growing on 
Sumatra and the Malay Peninsula. It is exported in large quantities to Bengal and other parts of India; 
and is so plentitui, that the natives gather it in lumps from the ground where it has fallen. It is hard, 
dark coloured, and brittle, and should be chosen as clear from impurities as possible. There is another 
kind which differs from the former, in being soft and whitish, having the consistence and appearance of 
putty. It is much esteemed in India for covering the bottoms of vessels, for which use, to give it firmness 
and duration, it ought to be mixed with some of the hard kind, of which it corrects the brittleness. 

EJOO, 

Or gumatty, is a vegetable substance, so much resembling horse-hair, as scarcely to be distinguished 
from it. It envelopes the stem of a species of palm growing on Sumatra and most of the Eastern islands. 
It is of all vegetable substances the least subject to decay, and is manufactured into cables, and the small 
cordage of most of the Malay vessels are made of it; it is equally elastic with coir, but much more 
serviceable, and floats on the surface of the water. 

GOLD-DUST 

Is found in various parts of the world, in South America, Africa, and many parts of the East 
ladies, more particularly in the Islands of Sumatra, Borneo, and Celebes. 

The size of the grains of gold is extremely various; the greatest part of them are very small, 
some as large as the seed of an apple, and some much larger; but it is very rarely a piece of pure gold is 
found one ounce in weight The appearance of the gold-dust, when gathered high up in the interior of 
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the country, is rougher and larger than when near the coast; the grains are then more dispersed, of a 
smaller siae, more worn, and smooth. 

The gold in Sumatra is found mostly in the central parts of the island, it being seldom ohaenred to 
the southward of Limun, a branch of the Jambee river, nor to the northward of Annalaboo, Padang, on 
the western side of the bland, is the princi|)al mart for it. The metal brought down is of two soils. The 
first b dbtingubhed by the terms amas supayang, and amas sungei-abu, usually called rock-gold, consbtiog 
of pieces of rock, or quartz, more or less intermixed with veins of gold, generally of a fine quality, 
running through it in all directions, and forming beautiful masses, which, being admired by Europeans, 
are sometimes sold at the same price as if solid metal. The mines yielding this sort are commonly situ- 
ated at the foot of a mountain, and the shafts are driven horizontally to the extent of from 8 to 80 
fathoms. The other sort is, on the contrary, found in the state of smooth solid lumps, in shape like gravel, 
and of various sizes, sometimes weighing upwards of nine ounces; tiiis sort b also termed amas lichin, or 
smooth gold. Thb form of gravel is the most common in which gold is discovered, (told-dust, or amaa 
urei, is collected either in the channels of brooks running over ground rich in the metal, in standing pools 
of water occasioned by heavy rains, or in a number of holes dug in a situation to which a small rapid 
stream can be directed. 

A considerable part of the produce (perhaps one half) never comes into the hands of Europeans, but 
is conveyed to the eastern side of the island. It is stated that there have been annually received, on public 
and private account, 12,000 ounces at Padang alone; at Annalaboo 2,000; at Natal 800; and at Moco 
Moco 600; making in the whole 15,400 ounces per annum. When brought to the Company's settle- 
ments, it was formerly purchased at the rate of 18 Spanish dollars per tale, or about £3 5s. per ounce, 
but latterly it has risen to £3 18s. per ounce. 

Before the gold is weighed for sale, in order to cleanse it from impurities and heterogeneous mixtures, 
whether natural or fraudulent (such as filings of copper or of iron), a skilful person is employed, who, by 
the sharpness of hb eye, and long practice, is able to effect thb to a suriirising degree of nicety. The 
dust is spread out on a kind of wooden platter, and the base particles are touched out from the mass, and 
put aside one by one with an instrument, if such it may be termed, made of cotton cloth rolled up to a 
point. If the honesty of these gold-cleaners can be depended upon, their dexterity b almost infallible; 
and, as some check upon the former, it b usual to pour the contents of each parcel, when thus cleansed, 
into a vessel of aqua-fortis, which puts their accuracy to the test. The parcels, or hulses, in wdiich the 
gold is packed up, are formed of the integument that covers the heart of the buffalo; this has the apfiear- 
ance of a bladder, but is both tougher and more pliable. In those parts of the country where tlic Iraffic 
in the article is considerable, it b generally employed as currency instead of coin. Every man carries small 
scales about him, and purchases are made with it so low as to the weight of a grain or two of paddy. 

Borneo produces immense quantities of gold; it is procured at Sambass, Mompana, Pontiona, 
Borneo Town, and Banjar Massin. It b stated, from very good authority, that 200 pecub of gold-dust 
are annually procured by the Chinese, Dutch, and Englbh, chiefly by the Chinese, from the places vbited 
by their junks. 

At Banjar Massin gold-dust is divided into head, belly, and foot, ’the head b also called Molucca 
gold; it is sometimes in grains as large as bay-salt, of a very irregular shape, free from any artificial 
alloy, and comes up in fineness to about 22 caraU. The price varies from 22 to 23 Spanbh dollars per 
buncal of two Spanbh dollars weight The second sort, or belly, is in smaller grains, like sand or brass 
filings, the price varying from 21 to 22 Spanish dollars |)er buncal. The foot nearly resembles the 
belly to outward appearance, but b often found mixed with iron dust, or something much resembling it. 
The natives clear it by the help of a loadstone which attracU many of Uie particles ; but it b never 
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quite clean, therefore too much circumspection cannot be used in purchasing it. The price of this sortTari^ 
from 18 to 20 Spanish dollars per buncal. At Banjar Massin they, esteem the highest coloured gold the 
fcest, provided it be without alloy, which it always is when in dust; the lighter coloured or inferior gold is 
called amas mooda, or young gold. 

• Gold-dust is sometimes adulterated with brass filings. To discover this fraud, pour a little aqua-fortis 
upon it, which will immediately receive from the base metal a blue tincture. There are several other 
modes by which this abuse may be discovered; if the gold-dust be spread thin upon a piece of paper, and 
moistened with any volatile alkaline spirit, as that of hartshorn, or sal ammoniac, the spirit will in a few. 
minutes dissolve so much of the copper as to stain the paper blue; stale urine has a like effect in an inferior 
degree, and a solution of crude sal ammoniac applied in the same manner, produces a greenish stain. 

In some of the places where gold-dust is procured, it is not permitted to make these trials; in that case 
it is usual to obtain the Rajah’s stamp upon it, who takes care it is of good quality. At Malacca all gold- 
dust used formerly to be examined by an officer belonging to the Dutch East India Company, and 
then made up into small packets, each containing a catty, bound round with thread, and impressed with a 
seal bearing Malay characters. These packets, when sold, were never opened, but taken on the sellers* 
report ; and no instance is known of any fraud having been practised on such occasions. 

GUTTA GAMBIR 

Is a juice extracted from the leaves of a plant of the same name, growing on Sumatra, inspissated by 
decoction, strained, suffered to cool and harden, and then cut into cakes of different sizes, or formed into 
balls. The chief places of manufacture ore Siak, Malacca, and Rhio on Bintang. It is used by the 
Malays with the leaves of beetle, in the same manner as cutch in other parts of India; for this 
purpose the finest and whitest is selected; the red, being stronger tasted and rank, is exported to Batavia 
and China, for the purposes of tanning and dying. Gambir, when first tasted, impresses on the palate a strong 
sensation of bitterness and astringency, but it leaves a sweetish taste, which remains a long time. 
The price of this drug at Pulo Pinang varies from 4 to 8 Spanish dollars per pecul. The finest and 
whitest kind is formed into little round cakes or lozenges. It is sold by tale at SJ dollars per laxa of 10,000, 
and one laxa weighs about 40 catties. This article is frequently adulterated with sago powder, but it 
may be detected by solution in water. 

KEMO SHELLS 

Are the shells of a very large species of cockle, common on the shores of many of the Eastern islands, 
and are sometimes upwaids of 3 feet in diameter, and weighing from 2 to 4 cwt. per pair. They are occa* 
sionally brought home as curiosities, and are much esteemed. They should be chosen of the largest size, 
the internal pait perfectly white, and free from cracks and decay. 

LIGNUM ALOES, 

Agollochum, or calambac, is the wood of a tree growing in some parts of the Malay Peninsula, 
Cochin China, Siam, &c. It is described as resembling an olive, and the wood, being so much esteemed 
among the Asiatics, is carefully watched. The trunk is of three colours, and disting|uished by different 
names in commerce, viz. * 

1. Eaqlb Wood is that immediately under the bark, and is blade, compact and heavy, somewhat 
resembling ebony, and is called by the Portuguese, pao d'aquila, or eagle wood, ai^ sinKs in water. 



MISSOY BA]p:«-aATTANS. Sl||. 

II. Is a light veiny wood» of a yellowish brown colour* somewhat like rotten wood* and when burnt, 
affords a pleasant smell, and does not sink in water. This is the kind commonly known in Europe; it is 
harder, drier, more like dust in the mouth, and weaker in all its qualities than the real calambac, or heart 
of the tree; Uie nearer it approaches to that, the better. 

III. CAI.A 1 IBAC is the heart, or centre part of the tree, and is the wood so much esteemed in all 
parts of India. It should be chosen of a shining ydlow colour, and well veined externally, but more in- 
clined to white within, and of a highly resinous quality; it should have an agreeable fragrant smell, and a 
bitter aromatic taste, and be of a sufficient softness to receive an impression from the teeth or nails. The 
true calambac is generally In flat bits; and its goodness is tried by putting a small piece into the fire; if it 
seems to melt like wax, and emit an agreeable flragrance while boraing (which should continue till it is 
wholly consumed), the wood is considered of a good quality. 

This wood is never brought to Europe, being of little value. 

MISSOY BARK. 

This bark is generally brought from the Aroo Islands and New Guinea; it is almost flat, of ah ob* 
scure yellow colour, covered with a greyish outer bai^, of a sweet smell and taste, mixed with the flavour 
of cinnamon. It is never imported into Europe. 

RATTANS 

Are produced in various parts of Sumatra, the Malay Peninsula, and several of the Eastern islands, 
and great quantities are annually carried to China, which is the principal market for them. For cane-work, 
they should be chosen long, of a bright pale yellow colour, well glazed, and of a small size, not brittle, or 
subject to break. They are purchased by the bundle, which ought to contain 100 rattans, neatly tied In 
the middle, and the ends bent together. In China they are sold by the pecul, which contains from 0 to IS 
bundles of rattans: it is therefore necessary to examine into the average weight of the bundles, as they 
are frequently considerably reduced in size. Such as are black or dark coloured, that snap short, or the 
glazing flies off on being bent, should be rejected. They are occasionally imported from India, and when 
used as dunnage, are generally allowed to pass free of freight. 

The following are the quantities imported and sold at the East India Company's sales in the years 
1804 to 1808 inclusive, with the sale amount. 


Years. 

1 March SSalo. 

September Sale. 

[ Total. 

No. 1 

£ 

No. 

X 

No. 

X 

1804 

1805 

1806 

1807 

1808 


219 

2397 

388 

2991 

186568 

87127 

745686 

1573 

003 

5406 

3H75H 

485640 

03830 

1026131 

219 

3970 

1291 

8397 


6000 rattans are allowed to a ton. For the duties on rattans, see Canes. 

RATTANS, GROUND, 

Should be chosen in long joints, at least 9 inches, tapered, heavy, and well-glazed. Those With the 
roots are most esteemed ; but as such cannot be procured without paying an extra price, care should be 
taken to have them of sufficient length to make two, three, or four sticks, each 38 to 42 inches lonj^* 
Such as are dark coloured, short jointed, badly glazed, or decayed, should be rejected. 
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SAGO 

Is the produce of a species of palm, growing in the Moluccas and the neighbouring islands. The tree, 
when at maturity, is 30 or 40 feet high, and consists of nothing but a spongy and mealy substance, some- 
what resembling the pith of an elder-tree, surrounded by a hard bark of about half an inch thick. When 
felled, the sago is loosened from the bark, and reduced to the appearance of saw-dust The filaments are 
separated by washing; the tneal is laid to dry, and afterwards ma^ into cakes about 3 inches long, 2 broad, 
and half an inch thick; it is then baked till it becomes dry and hard, and forms the principal article of 
food in the Eastern islands. The finest part of the meal is mixed with water, and the paste rubbed into 
little round grains, like small shot, and dried. This is the sago as imported into England, for which 
market it should be chosen of a reddish hue, and readily dissolving in hot water into a fine jelly. It 
should, previously to being shipped, be carefully sifted and cleaned, and if possible, only the middling sized 
grains be brought; the remainder might be readily disposed of to the Chinese, who trade very largely in 
the article, importing it in their own junks from the Eastern islands. 

The following are the quantities imported and sold at the East India sales, in the years 1803 to 1809 
inclusive; together with the sale amount, and average price per cwt. 


Years. 

March 

Sale. 

September Sale. 

Total, 

Aver 

per Cwt. 

Cwt. 

£ 

Cwt. 

£ 

Cwt. 

£ 

£ 

i. 

d. 

TSS" 



1331 

2966 

T33r 


T 

T 

7 

1804 

3134 

8404 

1676 

4273 


12677 

2 

12 

8 

1805 

3474 

7869 


6868 


14737 

2 

2 

2 

1806 

342 

793 



1412 

2815 

2 

ra 


1807 

22 

47 

1 

1 

23 

48 

2 

1 

9 

1808 

859 

1718 

372 

743 

1231 

2461 

2 

J[) 

m 


16 cwt of sago are allowed to a ton. The permanent duty is £2 ^s. per cwt and the temporary 
or war duty lis. per cwt; but it is frequently allowed by order in council to be imported duty free. 

TIN. 

This metal is found in most parts of tlie Malay Peninsula, on Sumatra, and Banca; It is an article 
in which a considerable trade is carried on with China and various parts, and used to form part of the 
imports of the Dutch India Company into Holland. The best tin is said to come from Banca, the mines on 
which island are stated to yield 1500 tons per annum; it is generally made into slabs or ingots of dif- 
ferent sizes, from 20 to 60 lbs. each; in some parts of the Malay Coast it is cast into the shape of birds, 
and is frequently in veiy small pieces. In purchasing tin, only the large slabs should be chosen, if it can 
be so managed ; but if obliged to take the smalb particular care is requisite both in receiving and deliver- 
bg it from the ship, or the sailors will steal it to sell for spirits. 

In 1789 the East India Company, with a view of benefiting the mines m Cornwall, came to a reso- 
lution of sending tin from England to China, and to the different settlements in India; since which pe- 
riod there have been sold, principally m China, 16,650 tons, the sale amount of which was 1,399,200, 
givbg an annual average of 756 tons, and an average price of ^84 per ton. The quantity of tin annually 
imported mto Canton, is stated to be about 1800 tons. 

The Dutch Company have had a treaty with the Chief, or Sultan, of 4he Island of Banca, by which 
the latter is bound to deliver to them the whole of the tin produced in his territories, at' the price of 27 
ilorios per 100 Dutch pounds, which are equal to about £i7 10s. per ton avoirdupob; but thb treaty bemg 












WAX— WOOD OIL. 
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ecmpulsatoiy on the part of the Dutch, was evaded whenever it was in the power of the native Chief to 
obtain surreptitious sales at a higher price, which he was in the habit of doing with the English country shipB, 
who generally anchored off Mintow, his principal town, on their way to China, where they purchased tin 
at about 18 Spanish dollars per pecul, winch are equal to lOs. per ton. The Dutch Company obtuned 
about 1000 tons annually at the treaty price of £i7 10s. per ton, part of which they sent to Europe (on 
an average of seven years, 1785 to 1791, 166 tons per annum); the remainder they sold at China, and va- 
rious parts of India. 

The price of tin in London, in 1750, was nearly £7^ lOs. per ton, about which price it continued, 
with some fluctuations, until 1789, the date of the agreement between the East India Company and the 
proprietors of the mines in Cornwall. In consequence of that arrangement, the price nf tin has risen to 
jPlOO, £l20t and £150^ and even as high as .^171. In March, 1812, a quantity of prise Asiatic tin 
produced at the Company’s sales w&187 per ton, while the price of British tin was i?133 per ton. 

The permanent duty upon tin imported into Great Britain is ^3 9s. per cwt and the temporary or 
war duty £l Ss. making in all 12s. per cwt. 


WAX 

Is a commodity of great importance in the Eastern islands, fh>m whence it is exported in considerable 
quantities to China, and other parts, in large oblong cakes. It is divided into head, belly, and foot The 
head is of a bright yellow colour, free from dirt and impurities; the belly is darker coloured and veiny; 
and the foot is of an ash-colour, soft and foul. Wax should be chosen somewhat brittle, of a pleasant 
yellow colour, an agreeable smell and taste, that does not adhere to the teeth when chewed, and bums en* 
tirely away. That which is dark-coloured and foul should be rejected; and care should be taken that the 
inside of the cakes are equal to the outside. It is occasionally imported in small quantities fVom Bengal ; 
but the heavy freight prevents its being profitable, otherwise Bengal could supply the wants of Great 
Britain. The official value of bees wax imported into Great Britain in the years 1807, 8, and 9, was on an 
average <£^39,964 per annum. 

^ cwt. of wax are allowed to a ton. The duties on the various kinds are as follow: 

Bees wax, unmanufactured ««%%v«.per cwt £2 2s. permanent, and £0 14«. war duty, 

Ditto, white or manufactured *%w.%«^ditto 3 18 dittOv».%v>%%%^vv.^%% 1 6 ditto. 

Wax candles ..^^^.^^.^ditto 8 8 ditto^^^.>.^ 2 16 ditto. 

WOOD OIL. 

This oil is produced on Sumatra, and is used for preserving timber from the white ants, and when 
boiled with dammer, for covering the bottoms of ships and boats. It is procured in the same manner as 
camphire oil, by making a transverse incision into the tree to the depth of some inches, and then cutting 
a slope down from the notch, till they leave a flat superficies. This they hollow out to a capacity to receive 
about a quart; they then put into the hollow a bit of lighted reed, and let it remain for about ten minutes, 
which acting as a stimulus, draws the fluid to that part. In the space of a night, the liquor fills the 
receptacle prepared for it, and the tree continues to yield a lesser quantity for three successive nights, when 
the fire must be again applied; but on a few repetitions it b exhausted 
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PEBA. 

From the S. W. end of Prince of Wales's Island, Pulo Binding bears S» S* E. distant about 60 miles* 
Thu island and the Sambelongs lie at the entrance of Pera River, which is in latitude about 3^60 North. 
The ebb tide runs strong near the mouth of the river, where it narrows, especially after rain; it will 
admit of a vessel drawing 12 or 14 feet water, but the bar requires attention, being hard sand. There is 
but one dangerous shoal in the river. In other respects it is navigable with safety, having a continued 
muddy bottom up to the place where the Dutch had a factory, which they relinquished. The town of Pera, 
where the King resides, is about fifty miles from the sea. There is little trade here. The Dutch formerly con- 
tracted with the King for all the tin at 10 Spanish dollars a pecul; but much of it was smuggled to Pulo 
Pinang, by the rivers that empty themselves into the sea to the northward of Pera. 

Cattle and poultry are not so cheap here as at Queda. Oysters are to be had in quantities near the 
river's mouth, and great plenty of excellent fish. Good water may be procured at a watering-place 
near the ruins of the Dutch fort, on the east side of Pulo Binding. 

SALANGORE. 

The kingdom of Salangore extends from the river Bima in 3° 35' North, to Ginting River, to the 
eastward of Tanjong Tuan, in latitude 2° 10 North. There are several rivers which are navigable for 
vessels ; the only one frequented by Europeans is Salangore river, in 3° 20' North, and longitude 101° 18 East 
The town where the King resides, is situated a short distance up the river, to which small ships occa- 
sionally proceed. You are perfectly safe in this port while in the river, and it is .the only one upon the 
Malay Coast, except Tringano, where you are free from apprehensions for your life and property. But 
lying in the roads, it will be necessary to be on the alert, and ready to repel any attack made by the strag- 
gling proas that are always about, and ready to take advantage of any inattention: you should not, there- 
fore, suffer any proas to come near after dark. It never has been known tliat any accident happened in the 
river of Salangore by a ship being cut off, as the Rajah finds it his interest to establish a good name to 
the port. Coming into the river, steer for the look-out house, keeping it rather on the larboard bow, 
and the river's mouth fairly open. It is said that the Dutch have sunk large stones across the entrance of 
the river, which should be guarded against. The fishing stakes may be run between, observing to keep 
dear of those to which nets are attached, as you may do the fishermen an injury, which they will not easily 
.forget. You anchor off the Shabundar's house, which is on the right hand side of the river as you go in. 

Upon your arrival, your first visit is to the Shabundar, who will introduce you to the Rajah. The next 
day you bring your musters on shore; and having made your bargain to sell, you will stipulate likewise 
for your returns. Should there be any Buggess proas in the river, avoid making any private bargains with 
them, as the King does not allow any to trade with them or the Chinese; he monopolizes all this trade, 
and if he finds it out, which he is certain of doing by his informers, he will ever after give a preference in 
trade to any body else than you. 

COINS, WEIGHTS, and MEASURES. 

Spanish dollars are in general use, but imaginary dollars are dealt for here, which are computed by 
weight in the following manner: — 8 tompongs of tin of 8 catties weight, are 1 dollar; 30 doUars, or 240 
catties, are 1 bahar. The Malacca bahar of 300 catties is sometimes used for selling; it is therefore 
necessaiy in bargains to mention what bahar you agree for, and insist upon having youy tin weighed by 
your own weights, as their dotchin is generally short of the weight you ought to receive. 

The bahar here is 3 China pecub, or 400 lbs. avoirdupois. 
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IMPORTS AKD E3LPORTS. 

Inpohti.— B 7 the country ships from India, and by proas from Pulo Rntng, arc brought 


Coarse cutleiy. 

Gunpowder. 

Lead. 

Swivel guns. 

Cotton. 

Glass-ware. 

Looking-glasses. 

Steel. 

China-ware. 

Gold thread. 

Opium. 

Tobacco. 

Copper goods. 

Iron in bars. 

Piece-goods. 

Woollens. 


The Buggess proas import many articles of Eastern produce, taking in return Spanish dollars and the 
above-mentioned goods. 

Exports. — The produce of the country, and what is brought from tlic neighbouring ports, Is taken 
away by the country ships, or sent in their own proas to Pulo Pinnng, and consists of 


Beech de mcr. 

Cutch. 

Elephants' teeth. 

Uattans. 

Beetle-nut. 

Canes. 

Gold-dust. 

Sago. 

Cloves. 

Dragon's blood. 

Nutmegs. 

Tortoise-shell. 

Camphire. 

Dammcr. 

Pepper. 

Tin. 


In the choice of tin the preference here should be given to the smaller pieces, as the slabs arc IVe* 
quenUy adulterated with dross, stones, and iron shot. If you take gold in return for your goods, it 
should be examined by a itouchadar, and have the King's chop on it, to prevent adulteration. 

DUTIES. 

Two dollars per bahor, that is about 2 in 30, are the customs here, and the presents ore many, 
though not so valuable as at Acheen; and you will find it much to your interest to be on good terms 
with the Shabundar and the weigh-mastcr. 

IMALACCA. 

This city, which gives its name to the straits formed by the Malay Peninsula and the Island of 
Sumatra, is situated at the head of a small bay, in latitude 2° 12' North, and longitude 102® 10' East, and 
has a very neat and beautiful appearance from the sea. The city is large; many of the houses are of 
stone and well built; and several of tlie streets arc spacious and handsome. The fort is on the south side of 
a small river, over which is a bridge of several arches. The church stands upon a hill, and being always 
kept white, is conspicuous at a great distance. 

Large ships anchor with the church bearing E. 27® N. in 10 fathoms, about 1 j mile from the town. 
Ships' boats may proceed into the river at about t}iree-c|uartcrs flood. In going in, keep the fort welt 
open to the starboard, till the river is open between the fort and the houses; then steer directly in for the 
river, that being the deepest channel; the landing-place Is on the larboard side, as soon as you enter the 
river, about two stones' throw from the bridge. 

Malacca was first visited by the Portuguese, under Sequeira, in 1508, and they experienced a friendly 
reception from the King; but great jealousy arose among the commercial people of the different nations 
frequenting the place, especially the Arabs, which they so effectually instilled into the Prince, os soon to 
destroy the good understanding between him and the Portuguese, whom he did not dare attack by open 
force, but used every species of treachery to destroy. Finding his plots detected, he ordered the 
massacre of all the Europeans who were in bis power. Numbers were slain, but a few were kept as bofk 
Cages, to prevent the revenge of the Admiral. Albuquerque, who was then the Portuguese Governor- 
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iral, taking advantage of this quarrel, sailed from Goa in 1511, and appearing before the port of. 
eca, demanded the release of his countrymen. Tlus demand was at first refused ; but alUr some 
lities, the King was so terrified as to send the surviving Portuguese, and offered to make peace with 
I upon their own terms. Those prescribed l)y Albuquerque were very high; he demand^ leave to 
[ a fort where he thought fit; reparation of all damages done to the Portuguese; and a sum of money 
ralent to the expence of the expedition. The King absolutely refused to yield to them; whereupon 
lities recommenced on both sides, which ended in Albuquerque'^s attacking the city by sea and land 
great fury. After an obstinate resistance, it was taken by storm, given to the pillage of the troops, 
the plunder was very considerable. The Portuguese immediately erected a strong fort, and put a 
garrison into it: in a very short time it became famous all over India and Europe, and from its 
don, commanded the trade of the neighbouring countries. 

The Kings of Acheen made repeated attempts to expel the Portuguese from Malacca, the principal of 
1 were in 1537, in 1567, in 1615, and in 1628; and notwithstanding the resources of the Acheenese 
prodigious at those periods, yet the Portuguese were successful in repelling their attacks. 

[n 1605 the Dutch attacked and destroyed a fleet of Portuguese vessels, consisting of 34 sail in the 
, and made an attempt upon the place, but were repulsed. In 1640 the Dutch, knowing the import- 
of the place, and the vast advantages accruing to the Portuguese from the possession of it, fitted 
large fleet from Batavia with a great body of land forces, and at the same time concluded an alliance 
the King of Johore, who invested the place by land, while the Dutch blocked it up by sea. The 
mor is accused of treachery, and to have been bribed into a surrender; but it is certain that he did 
ive the place up till after a gallant defence of six months against a very superior force. 

The Dutch retained possession of it till the breaking out of the war with Great Britain, to whom it 
surrendered on the 17th of August, 1795, since which period the establishment of Pulo Pinang, 
ig superseded the necessity of maintaining it, as it was possessed of no natural advantages, either in 
of product, trade, or harbour, the Company came to the resolution in 1805, of withdrawing the 
son and stores from Malacca and its dependencies; and, previous to the abandonment of the place, 
brtifications and public works of all descriptions were completely demolished, so as to render it of 
iost possible value to the enemy, in case it should ever again come into his possession. Many of 
nhabitants, with their fhmilies and effects, repaired to Prince of Wales's Island, and established 
selves under the Company's protection. 

COINS, WEIGHTS, and MEASURES. 

Coins.— They have no particular coins of their own; some few Dutch schillings and stivers are to 
en; the rest are gold, as coupangs, ducats, Sec*; but all contracts for goods, bought or sold, are 
I in Dutch dollars. 

Accounts are kept in rix-dollars, schillings, stivers, and doits, which are thus divided, 

4 doits ^ r 1 stiver 

6 stivers y mske \ ^ schilling 

8 schillings \ riz-dollar 

All Indian coins are current here. The following are the rates at which they usually pass: 

ibay rupee 5 schillings | Japan coupang 80 schilllnga 

Iras rupee 4 ditto Duccatoon 13 ditto 

lish ditto } English crown 10 ditto 
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WfiioHTf AND Miaiurib.— All j{oods m weighed here by the dotciun> for which 1 per cent b peid 
to the Captain of the Chinese, who b dotchin keeper. 


GREAT WEIGHTS. 

16 tales ^ r 1 catty 

100 catties C 3 l pecul 

3 pecub ^ bahar 


COLD WltOilTS. 

16 mioms } u ^ ^ buncal 

20 buncab ^ wa e ^ j 

which b equal to troy, 29 oe. 16 dwts. 


Grain Measure.— 1 ganton is equal to 6 Dutch lbs.; 10 gantons 1 measure; 50 measures 1 last; 
BOO gantons 1 quoyane. 40 China peculs are 1 quoyane, and I pecul is 125 Malacca lbs. 

Long Measure.— The covid is two-thirds of a Dutch Ell, about ISJ English Inches. 


IMPORTS AND EXPORTS. 

The East India Company's ships, and tlie Country ships from India bound to China, used to call hero for 
refreshments and to purchase goods; but the settlement at PuloPinang has effectually superseded tlie necessity 
of their continuing to do so, as they fiud, upon their arrival at the latter place, goods more certainly provided, 
and in larger quantities. Notwithstanding wbicit, a number of articles are occasionally to be bouglit at lower 
prices than at Pulo Pinang. The China price current will be a guide in making purchases at both places; 
and it will not be worth the risk and trouble if the goods will not yield 15 or 20 per cent. 

The gold-dust met with here b first examined by the officers of the Company, and then made up 
into small packets in Chinese paper, bound round with a thread, and impressed with Malay characters. 
Each packet contains a catty, and is worth from 460 to 6(X) dollars. The packets when sold are never 
(qiened, but are taken on the seller's report; and no instance is known of any fraud ever having been 
practised on such occasions. 

PROVISIONS AND REFRESHMENTS. 

Sheep and bullocks are scarce here; but there arc buffaloes, hogs, poultry, and fish in plenty, and 
in general very cheap. Here are the finest yams of any produced in India, and a great variety of fruits, 
amongst the rest mangosteens and pine-apples in abundance; of the latter 20 or 30 may sometimes be f>ur- 
chased for a Spanish dollar. Water b brouglit off in bulk, for wliich you pay one dollar a butt; 'but it b 
sometimes brackish. 


JOIIORE. 

The town of Johore b about 20 miles from the entrance of the river, of which the bluff land, called 
Johore Hill, forms the southern side. There are two entrances into the river. It was formerly a place of 
considerable importance. In 1511, on the Portuguese conquering Malacca, the Sultan and principal inha» 
bitants fled, and founded the City of Johore. In 1608 it was taken by llie l^rtuguese, and destroyed. In the 
following year the Malays built another town higher up the river, which they called Batusubar, and to which 
the Dutch contributed, out of the plunder they obtained from the Portuguese on the Peninsula. 

In 1613 the town was taken by the King of Acheen, , after a siege of 29 days, who plundered It of 
eveiy thing moveable, and made slaves of the inhabitants. The Dutch had at tins period a factory on the 
river, whiA was involved in the war with Acheen, and several of that nation were made prisoners. 

The surrounding country produces pepper, gold, tin, canes, sago, and elephants' teeth ; but it b 
seldom vbited by Europeans, the Malays bringing their produce to Pulo Pinang in their own proas. 



SM BINTANG^AHANG. 

In 1703 Captain Hamilton visited the place, and was kindlj received. The King made him a present 
of the Island of Sincapore, situated near the entrance of the river; but he declined taking position of it, 
notwithstanding its convenient situation for trade, and the surrounding country being w^ supplied witii 
excellent timber and trees fit for masts. 

BINTAN6. 

This island is situated at the entrance of the Straits of Sincqiore, and is in latitude about 8' North, 
and longitude 104® 30' East. Rhio, the principal town, is about five miles to the northward of the S. W. 
extreme of the island, and was formerly a place of considerable trade. The Sultan was under the con- 
troul of the Dutch; but on the capture of Malacca by the English, their influence was done away. It is 
seldom visited by European vessels ; but Chinese junks and Malay proas from the neighbouring countries 
carry on a considerable trade. 

COINS, WEIGHTS, and MEASURES. 

The Spanish dollar is the principal coin. China cash pass current in small payments. All goods 
are bought and sold by the Chinese pecul and catty, and all bargains are made for Spanish dollars. 

IMPORTS AND EXPORTS. 

The Chinese junks import China-ware, iron pans, nankeen cloths, fire-works, &c. From Prince of 
Wales's Island are imported in their own proas, piece-goods of various kinds, opium, iron, steel, cutlery, 
looking-glasses, and other articles suitable to the Malay market. 

The exports, which are the produce of the neighbouring ports and islands, are as follow : 

Beech de mer S to 12 dollars per pecul Camphire to 12 dollars per catty 

Beetle-nut.^%%%^%^%^%^ 4 to 5 ditto Gutta Gambir 6 to 7 dollars per pecul 

Birds' nests 1st 8ortv.««18 to 20 ditto per catty Pepper«%«v«««^«^v«v««vM.«« 9 to 12 ditto 

Ditto 2d .^^10 to 12 ditto Rattans ditto per 1 00 bundles 

Ditto 3d 4 to 6 ditto 1 2 to 15 dollars per- pecul 

Large spars for masts are procured here of an excellent quality. Gold-dust is occasionally to be met 
witli, tlie price varying according to its purity. There are no duties levied on imports or exports ; but 
some presents are necessary to the Sultan, and the principal men about his person. 

PAHANG. 

This town is 12 miles up a river, the entrance of which is in latitude about 3® 45' N. The 
river has an island at its mouth, which makes two channels into it; the northern one has 4} fathoms at 
high water, and the channel is about 150 yards broad; just within the bar is excellent anchorage in six 
fathoms. The river is a mile broad, but so full of shoals as to be only navigable for small vessels up to 
the town, the houses of which are built of timber and bamboos, surrounded with trees. It is under an 
independent Rajah, or King, who was once desirous of having the English settle here, but it was not 
considered worth attention* 

COINS AND WEIGHTS. 

I '* ■' 

The Spanidi dollar is the current and the Chinese pecul the wd^t in ceaunon use, and bp 
irhich all goods lure bought and sold. 
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IMPORTS AND EXPORTS. 

Importa.— •This was formerly a place of considerable ti'ade. Vessels from various parts of India, 
Bantam, Batavia, Japan, and China used to visit here; at present the trade is principally carried on in 
their own proas, which import the following articles of European and Indian produce ; 

Cutleiy. Gold thread. Looking-glasses. Steel. 

Gunpowder. Iron. Piece-goods. Tobacco. 

Glass-ware. Lead. Swivel-guns. Woollens. 

These they again carry to the Eastern islands, where they receive in return 


Beech de men 

Elephants' teeth. 

Nutmegs. 

Sago. 

Cloves. 

Mace. 

Rattans. 

Tortoiae-iheU. 


Exports.— The river abounds with gold-dust, which forms tlie principal article of trade; it is said 
that 8 cwt. have been exported in a season. Of pep|iei .^iUO tuns are annually exported; but if there was 
a vent for it, it might be produced to the extent of 3000 tons. The prices of exports are as follow: 

Beech de mer,^^^vM.%v%15 to 19 dollars per pecul. Pepper to 14 Spanish dollars per pecul. 

Beetle-nut 3 to 4 ditto. Sag0v%-%^^.^1 j to 2 ditto. 

Elephants' teeth according to their sixe. Tin to 18 ditto. 

The gold is the best on the Peninsula, from 20 to 24 dollars per buncal, or the weight of 2 dollars. 

The King being the princi[ml merchant, you make your agreement to be exempt from all duties i 
but presents are necessary to him, and to the principal people about him. 

PACKANGA RIVER. 

The north point of this river is a bluff head land, in latitude 4® 50 North, The town was formerly 
a place of some note, but fell to decay, being dependent on Rhio, the place where most of the eastern 
trade was carried, till it came into the hands of the Dutch; it has now returned under the subjection 
of its native Prince, and has regained, in a small degree, its commerce. This river is very conveniently 
situated for trade, being deep enough at its mouth to admit vessels of 100 tons burthen. 

All good? are bouglit and sold for Spanish dollars, and are weighed by the Chinese dotcliin. 

IMPORTS AND EXPORTS. 

The imports are similar to those enumerated at the neighbouring ports, but in smaller quantities. 

The produce of the place is gold-dust and rattans, most of which is carried in their own proas to 
Rhio on Bintang, as it is seldom visited by any foreign vessels. Chinese junks occasionally come here. 

TRINGANO 

Is situated at the entrance of a river, in latitute 5'^ 21' North, and longitude 103® 4' East. This is a 
place of considerable trade; the Rajah resides in a strong fort, and is veiy friendly to Europeans. Ships 
are in no danger of surprbe from the inhabitants of Tringano. The usual anchorage is with the flag-staff 
bearing S.W. by W. the Redang Islands N. by W. distance from the mouth of the river about two miles. 
Ships occasionally salute the fort with nine guns, which is considered a great compliment by the Rajah, 
and a like number is returned. 

VoL. 11. 
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In November this is a lee-shore, and no ships should stay in the roads; December^ January, and 
February are the blowing months, and a heavy surf rolls in from the China seas and the Gulf of Siam. 
Commanders are sometimes detained on board ten days on account of the large surf on the bar, and 
the ship riding with three anchors a-head. 

The foUowing account of the manners and customs is extracted from Elmorel's Directory: 

On your arrival, your first visit must be to the King's datoo or merchant, who will introduce you to 
the King, and the male part of the Royal Family. It is the custom here (as in all other eastern ports) to 
give a present at your first audience, which you must proportion according to the rank of the people. 
The King's present should not be less than the value of 50 dollars, the Prince about 50, the Shabundai* 
and agent about 50 each; these are the only presents absolutely necessary to be given at this place. It 
will be proper tq visit the datoo after you have seen the Royal Family: a little attention to him may be 
of service in the course of your business, as he can give you every information relative to the markets. 
At every Malay port you will find some man who has an influence with the King; keep well with him: 
and if you find you are likely to sell a quantity of opium, promise a chest for himself when you have 
done all your business; he can assist you very much by praising your opium to all the merchants; and, as 
he attends the weighing part for the King, you have good weight, and no trouble." 

The following remarks on the Malays were made by a gentleman long conversant with them and the 
wliole trade to the eastward “ Though the Malays are not possessed of many virtues, they admire them 
in Europeans, and invariably give the preference to tlie man who has dealt honourably with them. Endea. 
vour by all means to learn the language, which, with proper application, may be done in a few months. 
Your linguist and touchadar are often great knaves, which renders it absolutely necessary for every 
man to be his own linguist When you are dealing with them, guard yourself from passion; it is com- 
mon for them, when you ask 600 dollars, to ofier 150; they wiD tell you not to be angry. Never swear; 
though you mean no harm to them, their jealous disposition makes them think otherwise, and it may be 
attended with serious consequences, particularly when expressed in anger, which is too common a case* 
A man of this temper they will keep in constant agitation, in order to harass him, expecting by such 
means he will be glad to sell, in order to get away; but when they meet with a man who, if they offer 
one dollar, will put on a pleasant countenance, and tell them they have an undoubted right to offer what 
they please, they are gratified with his behaviour, and give him the name of a sensible man. If you take 
a touchadar, be cautious he plays you no tricks in cleaning the gold; you should therefore always carry 
a bottle of aqua-fortis, which must have a glass stopper; and likewise some magnets. If you take gold- 
dust, clear it from the sand as well as possible, then put it into a glass, and drop some aqua-foriis upon it, 
which will destroy and turn black every thing else but the gold. Let it dry, then use your magnet; it 
appears in the gold like black sand, and will all stick to the magnet; practice will soon make it familiar 
to you. Be careful of keeping aqua-fortis, as it is easily put into fermentation, and the vapour arising 
therefrom may be of the most fatal consequence, by either instant death, or the loss of your sight. Never 
keep any thing of value on shore with you, and always remember to send off your gold-dust as you 
receive it: you will then be safe; for 100 dollars are sufficient to induce a Malay to assassinate you, if he 
can with impunity. You should likewise have a ^t of gold touches and stone, to try the bar-gold, which 
is done with the different touches, by rubbing them on the stone, and observing which the gold comes the 
nearest to, and value it accordingly, always taking care to cut it lengthwise and through the middle. 
Practice on board with your touches, and the different sorts of gold, will soon make it familiar to yon." 

The tin procured here is brought from Falembang or Banca, in the Malay proas. The pep|)er, 
which is the produce of the country, is good; but they often mix it with the Dutch sweepings from 
Falembang, which must be looked into: they will always garble it if you mebtioh it m your contract. 
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The merchants may want credit for about 20 days; more they will not expect, as you should always tell them 
you are bound to China, that they may use dispatch. If your time will admit of it, give it them;> it insures 
you so much sold; and it often happens they have not the pepper brought in, or gold-dust; and if you 
refuse them credit, the merchants, among whom the long wants to take and distribute the opium go 
away, and you thereby lose the sale of 30 or 40 chests: besides, you may depend upon receiving tLi 
goods as they come in. You should make it a part of your agreement to have the King's seal put upon 
the gold, as he will then be in some degree answerable for its quality. 

Some years since the King of Tringano was anxious to have an English factory established here, and 
tent a proposition to that effect to the Supreme Government. If it were thought worth while to settle in 
any part of this coast, this should be preferred, from the attention and respect paid by the Sultai^ or 
King, to the English in general. 

This place is conveniently situated for any of the Company's ships bound to China, which art 
early in the season, the commanders of which are provided with opium, cutleiy, or Spanish dollan. 

COINS, WEIGHTS, akd MEASURES. 

All goods are bought and sold for Spanish dollars. The coins current are petties, coisangs, and mace; 

400 petties 1 f 1 cossang 

4 cossangs I make J 1 mace, a small gold coin 
16 maces J [1 tale worth of gold-dust. 

The common weight is the pecul, which is here nearly equal to 140 lbs. avoirdupob weight. 

IMPORTS AWD EXPORTS. 

Imports.— Opium and piece-goods are the principal articles. Of the former from 100 to 200 chests 
are annually disposed of. The other imports are similar to those enumerated at the principal Malay ports. 

Exports. — The following articles are to be met with, the prices varying according to the demand: 

Tin Spanish dollars per pecul | Beetle-nut 4 Spanish dollars per pecul 

Pepper to 16 ditto | Rattan8vfcwv%v,w*^**vw%20 ditto p^ 100 bundles 

Gold at 19 Spanish dollars per tale weight of IJ Spanish dollar, or 380 Spanish dollars per catty. 

DUTIES. 

The established duties are 5 per cent, but you should always agree that the King should pay the duty, 
for you cannot trade publicly with any one else; at Tringano it is always customary. However, be care* 
ful to mention it in your agreement, or they will endeavour to take advantage, and make you pay 
them. The presents necessary are already enumerated. 

PROVISIONS AND REFRESHMENTS. 

Fowls may be procured here in great plenty at one Spanish dollar per dozen; and they have an ex- 
cellent though small breed of cattle at 4 dollars each. Fish and fruits are in abundance. 

REDANG ISLANDS. 

These iffl a*i d« , which extend along the coast about 30 miles from 5^ 30' North, to 6^ 4' North latitude 
belong to the Government of Tringano, and from some of which pepper, ratUns, and blaclAvood art 
brought for the King's use. The inhabitants are apt to take advantage of any small vessels they can over* 
come. Having no convenient harbours, the islands are seldom visited European sbipst 
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PATANY 

1b in latitude about 6 ^ 50 North; the town is about six miles from the road, and was formerly a 
place of very great trade. The English established a factory here about 1610, which took off annudly 
about 10,000 dollars value of Surat and Coromandel cloths; but the trade falling off, the factory was 
withdrawn in 1623. The town is surrounded with wooden palisadoes, and has a strong fort, well 
mounted with cannon. The houses are built of timber and bamboos, and have a mean appearance. Consi- 
derable numbers of Chinese are settled here, who carry on a trade in their own junks with Siam, Cochin* 
China, China, and Batavia. 

COINS, WEIGHTS, and MEASURES. 

The principal coin is the Spanish dollar, and all goods are weighed by the Chinese dotchin. 


IMPORTS AND EXPORTS. 

Imports.-— The trade is in the hands of the Chinese, who import from Batavia the following articles: 

Cutlery. 

Gunpowder. 

From China are imported, for the consumption of the resident Chinese, and for the natives. 


Iron. 

Looking-glasses. 

Piece-goods. 

Lead. 

Opium. 

Steel. 


China-ware. 

Furniture. 


Ironmongery. 
Lackered ware. 


Silk-goods. 

Sugar& sugar candy. 


Tea. 

Wearing apparel. 


And from Siam, Cochin-China, Borneo, &c. a variety of eastern commodities. 

Exports.— These consist of the under-mentioned articles, the greater part of which are sent to China: 

Tin. 

Tortobe-sheU. 

Wax. 


Agala-wood. 

Blackwood. 

Rattans. 

Beetle-nut. 

Canes. 

Sapan-wood. 

Beech de mer. 

Dragon's blood. 

Skins of sorts. 


CALANTAN RIVER. 


This river is in latitude 6® 16 North, and under the Government of Tringano. The bar of the river 
is shoal, and there is a number of sandbanks inside, on which boats will ground. Ships sometimes 
touch here to procure pepper. The anchorage is with the river bearing south, about three miles distance. 
The coast from hence stretches westward into the Gulf of Siam; the principal place in which b 

LIGORE, 

About 12 leagues to the northward, between which is a low island called Papier. The anchorage 
b about two leagues from the river. About a' league within the river's mouth the Dutch had formerly 
a factory. The town stands about two miles above the factory; it is built of bamboos covered with reeds. 
There are many temples with small steeples, which at a distance appear like ships’ masts. Thb place b 
under the Siamese Government. There used to be a great trade carried on upon this part of the coast; 
but of late years, in consequence of the unsettled state of the country, it has been discontinued. The 
JUihlajr pr^s carry on what little trade there b between it and Juthia, the capital of Siam. 
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Sumatra. 


Achtm; Description^Cmnii WeightSy and Measum^Imporh^Mmk of conducting the Trade^Exporti^^ 
Port Chargesy Presentsy dcc^-^Provmons and HefreiihmeHts~^Attualaboo^Soo 90 o^Sinktll; Dctcriplion^ 
CoinSy Weightsy and Measures-^Imports and ExporU^Dutm^Baroos^^Imporh and Exporti-^Provi- 
mns and Refreshments — Tappanooly; Description^^Coinsy Weighisy and Mcaeurcs'^Imports and Exports 
^Provisions ana Refreshmtnls — Natal; Description — Coinsy WeightSy and Mcasures-^Imporis and Ex* 
ports^Prorisions and Rtfreshmenls^Priaman — Ticoo Islands — Padang; Description — CoittSy WvightSy 
and Measures^Imports and Exports-^^-Dutics-^Provisions and Rtfresknmls-^A^tr Rajah-^Indrapour-^ 
Moco Moco-^-Ippue — Caltown^lMye — Rmcoolen; Desenption^-^oinsy Wtighlsy and Jlfcasures*^Eur<h 
pean Articles suitable to the Markets on the fVest Coast of Sumatror^^Company's Imports and Exports^ 
Commerce with the British Settlements in India-***Compnnfs Revenuesy Disimrsmenisy DebtSy Assets, 
Duties, Port Charges, Pilotage, ^c.**^Provis{ons and RefreHhnunts*^Saloomah»^Manna>^Cawoor*^Crooi 
^Bencoonat’^^Islandsoff the West Coast of Sutnatra*^Pulo Neaih^Nassau Islnnds***Engano^Palcmbang; 
Descripiion*^Coinsy Weights, and Measures — Imports and Exports — Duties — Island of Banca^Tin 
Mines, ^c,-^ambee*^Indraghin^Siac; Dcscription^Imports and Exports-^^Arakan Rivcv^Baloobara 
<*^Pulo Varella^Pedir Coast’^^Telisomaway^Pedip^Coins, Weights, and Measurcs^Imimrts and Ex* 
ports^Provisions and Refreshments, 


THIS island is the most western of those which may be termed the Malayan Archip<*lago, The 
equator divides it obliquely into almost equal parts, its general direction ht‘ing N. \V. and 8. E.; the one 
extremity, AcheenHead, being in latitude 5^40 North, and longitude 95^ 15' East, and the other in 
S® 66 South. 

ACIIEEN 

Is the only kingdom on Sumatra that ever arrived to such a degree of political consequence in the 
eyes of Europeans, as to occasion its transactions becoming the subject of general history. Its situation 
occupies the N. W. extreme of the island; its extent inland n'aches no farther than about fifty miles to 
the S.E. Along the northern and eastern coast its territory was considered in 1778, to reach near to 
Batoobara, including Pedir, Samerlangan, Passe, &c. On the western coast it formerly boasted a domi. 
nion as far down as Indrapour, and possessed complete jurisdiction at Ticoo. It now extends no farther 
than Baroos, and even there, or at the intermediate ports, although the Acheenese [lower is predominant, 
and its merchants enjoy the trade, the royal power seems to be little more than nominal. 
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The town of Acheen is situated near the N. W. extreme of the islandi in latitude S® 36' North, and 
longitude 95® 26 East, on the banks of a river, which falls into the sea by several branches, separating the 
low country into islands, and this low plain is partly inundated during the rainy season. The principal 
entrance of the river has a bar, which a boat can liardly pass at low water ; but vessels from 20 to 30 tons 
burthen may enter the river at high water, and proceed about half way to the town, where they occa- 
sionally heave down, and repair. The common anchorage in the roads is in 8, 9, to 10 fathoms, with 
the entrance of the river bearing about S. E. distant two or three miles. 

The town is situated on a plain in a wide valley, formed like an amphitheatre by lofty ranges of hills. 
It is said to be extremely populous, containing eight thousand houses, built of bamboos and rough timbers, 
standing distinct from each other, and mostly raised on piles some feet above the ground, in order to guard 
against the effects of inundation. The appearance of the place, and nature of the buildings, differ little 
from those of the generality of Malay bazars, excepting that its superior wealth has occasioned the erection 
of a greater number of public edifices, chiefly mosques, but without the smallest pretension to magnificence. 
The country above the town is highly cultivated, and abounds with small villages, and groups of three or 
four houses, with small white mosques interspersed. The King's palace is a very rude and uncouth piece 
of architecture, designed to resist the attacks of internal enemies, and surrounded for that purpose with 
a moat and strong walls, but without any regular plan, or view to the modern system of defence. Near the 
gate of the palace are several pieces of brass ordnance of an extraordinary size, of which some are Portu- 
guese; but two in particular of English make attract curiosity. They were sent by King James I. to 
the reigning monarch of Acheen, and have still the founder's name and the date legible upon them. The 
diameter of the bore of one is 18 inches, of the other 22 or 24; their strength, however, does not appear 
to be in proportion to the calibre, nor do they seem in other respects to be of adequate dimensions. The 
main street in the town is raised a little, and covered with sand and gravel ; but no where else are the 
streets raised, and even this is sometimes overflowed by the swelling of the river, from sudden and heavy 
rains on the hills behind the town, in which case they make use of canoes. 

The King of Acheen, as is usual with the Princes in this part of the world, is the chief merchant of 
his capital, and endeavours to be, to the utmost of his power, the monopolizer of its trade; but this he 
cannot always effect, and the attempt has been the cause of frequent rebellions. His revenue arises chiefly 
from import and export duties, and is estimated at about «^3000 a year: he has also an acknowledgment 
of rice from the land in general, and has, besides, the rents of royal domains, which are trifling. 

Acheen was first visited by the English June 5, 1602. Sir James Lancaster, who commanded the 
fleet, was received with ceremony and respect The Queen of England's letter was conveyed to Court with 
great pomp, and the General, after delivering his presents, declared the purport of his coming was to esta- 
blish peace and amity between his Royal Mistress, and the great and mighty King of Acheen. Two of 
the Nobles, one of whom was the Chief Priest, were appointed to settle the terms of a conunercial treaty 
with the General, which was accordingly drawn up and executed in an explicit and regular manner; in 
which the English had the following privileges confirmed to them: — Free entry and trade; custom free, 
whatever goods were brought in, or carried out; the liberty of making wills, and disposing of their estates, 
where, and to whom they thought fit; full security as to all bargains and payments, in both which respects 
the Acheenese should be tied to a punctual and strict observance of all the measures of justice and fair 
dealing; authority to inflict punishment on their own delinquents, without appeal to the civil magistrate 
of the country; assurance of justice to be done in all cases of injuries from the qatives, upon complaint 
made; freedom from all arrests upon goods or prizes; and liberty of consdence, and the undisturbed exer- 
cise of their own religion. Having thus settl^ thb important point, and obtained p^ of a cargo of 
pepper, Captain Lancaster proceeded to Bantam. 
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In 1615 Captain Best carried letters from King James to the King of Acheen» and formed a treatji 
bj which privileges of trade^ and liberty to settle a factory at Tekoo» or Ticoo, on Sumatra^ were granted^ 
on paying of 7 per cent on imports and exports; in return for which, the persons and property ci the 
Company^'s servants were to be protected, on promises being made of large presents. The King of Acheen 
by this treaty requested that ten mastiff dogs and ten bitches, and a great piece of cannon that a man 
might set upright in, might be sent out to him;^ but in consequence of the oppressions that the trad^suf- 
fered, it was nearly abandoned, and in 1621 both the English and Dutch factories were expelled, but 
some individuals continued to reside on the spot. 

In 1675 the Dutch made war upon Acheen, because they would not permit them to erect a factoiy, 
and actually blocked up the port; but an English ship found means to run into the bay, and land a cargo 
of rice and other goods, though with the loss of the ship, which so obliged the Queen, that she declared 
all English ships free of the city, on paying about sterling for a ship with three masts, as a present 
to the Queen, in lieu of all customs; that no Englbh gooils should be carried to the Custom-house, or 
surveyed in their own houses; and that all English merchants^ houses were to be reckoned as sanctuaries to 
poor debtors or small offenders. 

In 1684 the English Government sent an embassy to Acheen, to obtain lil)erty to erect a fortihcatlon 
there; which was peremptorily refused, being contrary to the established rules of the kingdom. To have a 
factory of timber and plank, was the utmost indiilg^ce that could be allowed; and on that footing the re- 
turn of the English, who had not traded there for many years, would be welcomctl with great friendship. 
In 1688 the factory was re-established at Acheen; but those traclers who had remained there, threw impe- 
diments in tlie way of all shipping not consigned to their management, and embezzled the cui'goes of such 
as were. An asylum was also afforded beyond the reach of law, for all persons whose crimes or debts in- 
duced them to fly from the several European settlements. These considerations induced the Company to 
reclaim their ancient privileges, and a deputation was sent from Madras in 1095 for that purpose, with 
letters addressed to the Queen of Acheen, desiring permission to settle on the terms her predecessors had 
granted to them, which was readily complied with; and a factory on a limited scale was eitablbhshed 
accordingly; but in consequence of the unsettled state of the Company’s affairs, it soon declined. 

In 1702 the Government of Acheen attempted to im])ose certain duties on the merchandise imported 
by English traders, who had been indulged with an exemption from all poi t-diarges, excepting the csta- 
blbhed complimentary presents upon their arrival, and receiving the chop or licence to trade. The inno- 
vation excited an alarm and determined opposition on the part of the masters of ships then at the place ; 
and they proceeded to the very unwarrantable step of commencing hostilities, by firing upon the villages 
situated near the mouth of the river, and cutting off from the city all supplies of provisions by sea. The 
inhabitants feeling severely the effects of these violent measures, grew clamorous against tlic Government, 
which was soon obliged to restore the privileges for which they contended. From this period the kingdom 
of Acheen was in a constant state of anarchy and confusion; and tlie few traders who frequented the port, 
were in continual apprehension for the safety of themselves and property. In 1768 an arrangement was 
made with the Government relative to the duties payable by Europeans freciuenting the port, and the 
presents to be made to the King and his principal officers. 

The Company always considered that to liave the full command of the btraits of Malacca, it was 
very desirable that they should occupy Acheen, as from this port the French were, during the two last 
wars, enabled to refit and supply their ships, and speedily to resume their depredations in the Bay of 
Bengal. The imj>ortance of this subject has been recognised at diflerent times. In 1781 the Supreme 
Government was directed to endeavour to acquire a settlement there; which design was attempted in 1782, 
and again in 1784, without any other success than the admission of a commercial residency, which was 
withdrawn in 1785. Prince of Wales’s Island had not then been acquired ; and for a time it seems to have 
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been thought that, in obtaining that settlement, all had been done that was requbite for the national in- 
terests in those seas; but the Government of that island appears to have seen the value of a connexion with 
the King of Acheen, for in 1798 the Governor submitted to the Supreme Government propositions for a 
treaty with the King. The object of this treaty on the part of the King having been thought objection- 
able, the proj)ositions were declined; but there is reason to believe that he is now dbposed to give the 
Company a more important footing in his territories, and they seem to entertain a highly favourable 
opinion of the expediency of obtaining a footing at Acheen. The King has since that period expressed 
a desire to be supplied with two armed cruisers. The Bengal Government, however, declined giving 
their consent to the adoption of any measures which had a tendency to implicate them in the local policy 
of any native Government, which might involve them in distant petty hostilities, to the great injury of 
the commerce carried on between Bengal and the Coast of Sumatra. 


COINS, WEIGHTS, and MEASURES. 


Coins.— Spanish dollars, pagodas, rupees, and other foreign coins pass current here. They have a 
small gold coin called a manna, which serves to pay servants and other small expences, but b of very 
base metal, and difficult to pass; also a small lead cash, of which you get from 800 to 1000 for a mace. 
Accounts are kept in tales, mace, copangs, and cash. 

Gold Weights are the copang, mayam, mace, tale, buncal, and catty, and are thus divided: 


4 copangs 
6 mace 
16 mayams 

5 tales 
^0 buncals 


y make < 


1 mace. 

1 mayam. 
1 tale. 

1 buncal. 
1 catty. 


The true standard of a buncal is 80 mace, though the merchants alter it at their pleasure, making it 
heavier or lighter; but in proportion as the buncal b altered, so must the catty be: from this cause the 
catty varies from 265 to 280 pagodas. 

1 Acheen catty of gold-dust, weighing 280 pagodas, is worth at Madras from .300 to 310 pagodas. 


Great Weights are the buncal, catty, and bahar, and are thus divided: 


oz. dwt. gre. lbs oz. dr. 

20 buncals \ f 1 catty, which is, troy weight 30 17 12 avoirdupob 2 1 13 

200 catties i 1 1 bahar ..^^ditto«^«^«%«%«vv>w501 lbs. 5oz. lOdwts. 422 15 0 

1} China catty b commonly reckoned a Malay catty, wliich brings 3 China pecub equal to 1 bahar. 
All goods are weighed by the dotchin, which should be carefully examined and proved with Englbh 
weights; the smaller the quantity of your goods which are weighed at a time to the natives under 100 cat- 
ties, the more to yoifr advantage. 


Measures.— With the following they receive and deliver all kinds of grain: 


2 chopas 
2 quarters 
16 bamboos 
10 nellies 
10 cunchas 


> make 


1 quarter. 
1 bamboo. 
1 nelly. 

1 cuncha. 
1 coyang. 



Thcj hwtpirtietftf »i crihdaptwl^ 

M fNiBies or bioiboof, 80 of whkk mtka • qiK^^ 

Beetle^ttttt ii metiond 1^ the pinh, iwept off with a boeiil^ one of which bong eoiinted» lervei ftr 
a whole cargo* A koa of beetle^iut la U)y000 nutii and when good* riionld w^ 

, IMPORTS. 

A oonsMerable trade is carried on, ai well with priyate European merchants, as with the nativesoftha 
Coast of Cofromaadd; the latter employ txom 8 to 10 yessels of 150 to 200 tons burthen, which anrife 
annually from Porto No?o and Coringa, bringing the following assortment of piece-goods adapted Ibr the 
Acheen market 

Blue cloth, 9 calls, which costs »^%%%%^per Gorge 24 to 28 psgodas>%*%>%**%%100 corge. 

Ditto, 7 and 8 calls 20 to 23 ditto»%%%%»%%*»%% 100 ditto. 

Blue suckertoons, gold heads, 40 cubits by 2 35 to 50 ditto%>^%%^ 20 ditto. 

Blue ditto, fine, ditto 1 15 to 120 ditto%%i»%»»%%%%% 2 ditto. 

White ditto, 95 to 100 ditto>>»%**%%%%%» 2 ditto. 

Brown cloths, 8 and 9 36 to 46 dltta.%«..«»«„«%«% 100 ditto. 

White ditto, 36 to 54 ditto%%%%>w.»%^ 100 ditto. 

Tappies, 4 in a piece, 6 and 8 cubits long*%v.«%«««» 6 to 9 ditto»%%%*%%>%»** 50 ditto. 

A few fine long cloths, Pulkat handkerchiefs, taffaties, &c. generally are included in the assortment 
The other articles which are imported from the Coromandel Coast and Bengal, are 


Cotton. 

Gold thread. 

Opium. 1 

Salt 

Dried fish. 

J affnapatam tobacco 

Patna opium. 

SUcklae* 

Of European commodities imported^ the following are the principal 


Brass wire. 

Glass ware. 

Muskets. 

Small arms. 

Broad doth. 

Gold thread. 

Looking glasses. 

Steel, in faggots. 

Cutlery. 

Hardware. 

Lead. 

Swivel guns. 

Gunpowder. 

Iron, in flat bars. 

Shot 



The trade is in general troublesome, there being no great dealers resident here, so that the goods are 
sold by retail in a kind of shop under the houses. In this way all dealings are for ready money; but if 
any considerable quantity is sold together, the purchaser expects credit till he has disposed of it, which is 
sometimes three or four months, and it seldom happens a ship sets sail without leaving several sums behind 
unreceived. This manner of disposing of goods is seldom adopted by English commanders, as they trade 
with the King's Minister, or Shabundar. 

The folbwing mode of transacting the import business is extracted from Ebnore's Directory: 

** The custom at Acheen is, on your arrival, to go immediately on shore, takipg all the samples of 
goods you have to sell, and enquire for the Shabundar, or Harbour Master. Shew your samples to him, 
and agree about the prices. It is not necessary to pay your respects to the King, until you have agreed to 
sell, and are sworn. You pay no duties on any sales made to the King. On all purchases of gruff goods, 
such as brimstone, beetle-nut, rattans, benjamin, horses, and camphire, the King's duties are 6 per cent; 
the other petty duties for the Datoo, Shabundar, and Assay Master, amount to about four per cent But 
whenever you purduue from, or sell to the King, be sure you agree with the Datoo (or King's Merchant) 
to be free from'all duty, or he wiO impose it upon you for his own emolument 

VoL.II. Uu 
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ACHEEN. 


The presents at Acheen are large. If you do business, to the King should be g^ven 

“ 1 long shawl, 1 piece, gold end, fine muslin, 1 carboy of rose water, 1 pair of gold 8%»pen, 1 piece 
of fine cossaes, 1 barrel of gunpowder, and 1 handsome fusee, if you have arms to sell. 

« To the Datoo (or King's Merchant) and Shabundar your presents must be in proportion ; for the 
King, professing himself to be a soldier, does not affect to be troubled with merchandise, but leaves the 
traffic to these two men, with whom you will find it your interest to be on good terms, and fee them, 
after your first present, with trifles occasionally. 

« These men are fond of parade and attention ; it udll be therefore necessaiy, whenever they pay you 
a visit on board, to salute them on their coming with three guns, and the same at their departure; indeed, 
this is expected by every man upon the Malay Coast, who holds any rank or appointment under the King, 
wherever you are. 

“ It will be absolutely necessary to have a touchadar (or assayer) to try your gold, if paid in that 
metal, and to have the King's chop or seal upon it, and beware of imposition. 

“ Never carry more goods on shore tlian you have orders for at one time; and as you sell them off, 
receive the returns, and give no credit upon any account; for if you give credit even to the Datoo, you will 
probably lose them. 

‘‘ Houses are always ready for hire; but if your sales are made to the King, he furnishes you with a 
house gratis^ till Ids payments are finished; after which time you must hire the same, or some other from 
the Datoo; for which you will pay one or two buncals of gold for the season, or while you stay there. 

“ I would advise in all cases to be particularly careful of your ship while in the roads; for the 
Acheenese are connected with the people and pirates on the Pedir Coast; and if they find you unguarded, 
will give them information, and you may thereby lose your ship. 

“ You run no risk on shore but from fire, iltough it may be proper to have, besides your servants, two 
or three Sepoys or Europeans with you; and particularly if you have any quantity of goods unsold, it will 
be also necessary to keep fire-umis hi your house; lor the shew of being always prepared to repel, may 
be the cause of preventing an attack." 


EXPORTS. 


The principal article of produce is gold; but the following arc to be procured here: , 


Beetle-nut 
Ditto chinckney 
Benjamin, 1 st sort 
Ditto«%%*«^ 2d ditto%%%»%<%v*v* 
Ditto«%%«v« 3d dittOv«vvw««%«« 

Patch leaf, clean 
Ditto, with sticks 


12 loxas per buncal. 

3 bahars ditto. 

21 buncals perbahar. 
li ditto. 

{ ditto. 

fi mayams per bahar. 
2 ditto. 


Pepper If chunca per buncal. 
Camphire, 1st sorU«v»vv.^^l2 mayams per catty. 
Ditto%%%w« 2d ditto 6 ditto. 

DittOv w w» 3d ditto 3 ditto* 

Sapan 6 mayams per bahar. 

Rattans 2 ditto. 

Brimstone 4 ditto. 


Gold-dust, 24 to 26 dollars per buncal of 24 Spanish dollars weight; of this article great care must be 
taken that no dross or brass filings be intermixed, wliich is too often the case. 

Precious stones are occasionally to be got reasonable ; but as they are generally set in the countiy 
fashion, it is difficult to form a correct opinion of their value. 


PORT-CHARGES, PRESENTS, &c. 

Great impositions having been formerly practised here on the merchants, more particularly on the 
Europeans, the customs and duties were regulated by Mr. Harrop, who was Resident here in 1768, for 
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ill Eitropeiii rmtk ftequenting the poity with the SuItMi Ab/den Mahomed Shah; but liuee the Euro* 
peans withdrew from Acheeu, there are few who pay any regard to the regulations; though it b in some 
instances of great advantage to obtain leave to dupose of your goods to private merchantsi rather than be 
under the necessity of selling to the King or his DatoO) and agree to pay the King only 5 per cent; but 
then, as before statedy you will experience much difficulty in receiving payment for your goods. 


Present to the King 

King's officers, on the saie of every cargo imported « 

Import duties « 

Export duties* 

Chokey custom, for attendance at the time of chopping goods 
Chopping fees, to the man who chops or marks the goods 
Dotchin dues, to the weighing*man 
Qualla duties, on every boat load of goods imported 




i per cent 
7 buncab. 

5 per cent 

6 per cent 
mace per bale. 

1 ditto. 

i mace per bahar. 

2 mace. 


The contents of each bale of piece*goods, upon which the above customs arc levied, are as follow : 

Brown long cloth *********** * **** 2l corge per bale. | Suckertoons ************************ 0 corge per bale* 

Blue long doth******************** 7 ditto. • Blue mores ************************15 ditto. 


PBOVISIONS AKO REFRESHMENTS. 


A bazar is held daily during the period any ships are in the Roads; and the following articles are to 
be procured: 


Bullocks in plenty, good, weighing when cut, 2 to 3 cwt. each, 
Ducks, large and good ********%*****%*******%*»% * ******************* 
Fowls, ditto****** ****************************************************** 
Goats** ************************************************* * ***************** 


10 to 12 Spanish dollars each. 
2 to 21 dollars per dozen.' 

11 ditto. 

11 to 2 ditto each. 


The vegetables are red and white yams, calavances, pumpkins, and sweet potatoes. 

All sorts of tropical fruits in abundance, particularly mangosteens, rambusteens, mangoes of a supc< 
rior kind to most in India, pine-apples, oranges, limes, &c. 

The water is good, and brought oiT in the country boats at a moderate expence. 

ANNALABOO 

Is in latitude 4° 8' North ; it is remarkable for a grove of cocoa-nut trees on a small promontory. 
The anchorage for large vessels is eight or ten miles from the mouth of the river, but for smaller ones not 
above three; the river is navigable for boats and proas, and they go up a considerable way into a plentiful 
country, abounding in cattle, rice, &c. In the N. £. monsoon the trade is carried on in small boats, but 
in the other monsoon these are laid up, and larger ones used in their stead. 

The coins and weights are the same as at Acheen, this place being subject to it. The gold-dust 
procured is very fine, and it is said that upwards of 2000 ounces are annually collected. 

SOOSOO 

Is situated at the bottom of a bay, of which Cape Felix forms the western extremity; the town is in 
latitude 41 North, and longitude 95^ 59 East The anchorage is about 3 nSles from the townie 
Cape Felix beaiing W. by N. and the town N. £. by E. in 18 to 20 fathoms. 

Uu2 



SINKELL 


This place is likewise under the Acheen Gomnment. On the hills between this place and Annalabod^ 
copper is procured; it is formed into pointed cakes, and sold for about 85 Spanish dollars per pecul: from 
the state it is purchased in, it requires much preparation to render it fit for use, or perfectly malleable and 
ductile. Rice is produced here in abundance; sometimes 30 bamboos to be had for a dollar. This place 
is much frequented by small ships that come here to procure pepper and other articles of trade ; but it la 
prudent to be always guarded against the perfidy of the natives, who have been several times successful in 
assaulting and taking possession of the ships that came to trade with them. There is a small place, called 
Muckle, in latitude 3® 23 N. where the coasting traders occasionally stop. 

SINKELL. 

This river is the largest on the west coast of Sumatra. At the distance of thirty miles from the 
sea it is very broad, and deep enough for vessels of considerable burthen ; but the bar is shallow and 
dangerous, having only 12 feet water at spring tides; it is navigated by proas and other small vessels. The 
town of Sinkell is forty miles up the river. The roads are in latitude 8^ 10 North, and longitude 97^ 38' 
East, at about two miles from the mouth of the river, bearing E. by N. 

If a ship is likely to stay here any time, it would be advisable to run in between a small island called 
South Leaga, covered with trees, and the main, where you are safe from all winds that blow. This is the 
place where the Sinkellers transact all business, and perhaps you will not see a living soul for two days; 
however you must wait with patience, for the merchants come all the way from Sinkell, and probably may 
not hear of your arrival for two or three days, unless you send your boat up, which should be well manned 
and armed, with a linguist, or some person who can speak the language of the natives. About half-way 
up the river towards the town, you will see a single house belonging to the Shabundar ; to this man you 
may declare your business, and he will send express to the merchants; you need not therefore proceed any 
further, but wait an answer, and conform to his directions. For a small present, which is necessary, and 
expected, he will give you infoitnation of what is most in demand, and what goods the merchants wish to 
dispose of. The merchants will speedily come on board, and upon seeing your musters, will soon settle the 
prices; you will then have boats on board daily with their exports. Be always prepared to repel an attack, 
and sufier only the principal merchants to come on board, and none with arms or offensive weapons. 


COINS, WEIGHTS, and MEASURES. 


Spanish dollars are the principal currency; but accounts are kept in tales, sooccoos and satallies, vts. 


4 satallies 
4 sooccoos 
1 tale 


I make 


1 sooccoo 
I tale 

4 Spanish dollars. 


Benjamin is brought here by the tompong or cake, which ought to weigh 80 catties, each catty 56 ouncM 
avoirdupois, and for caraphire 56 ounces troy weight. 

The Chinese pecul is in common use in buying and selling most conunoditles. 


IMPORTS AND EXPORTS. 


Imports.— 'The European and Indian articles in demand here are the foUowmg : 


Cutlery. 

China-ware. 

Gunpowder. 


Gold thread. 

Lead. 

Iron, in flat bars. 

Looking glasses. 

Muskets. 

Opihm. 


Steel. 

Swivel guns 
Salt 


and piece-goods from Bengal and Madras, of similar kinds to those enumerated at Ai^een. 
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Exports.— The ]niiic!pal exports are benjamin, camphire, ^Id<dast, and bees wax. Yon an gene* 
rally paid for your goods in the two former aiticles, of the kinds denominated belly and foot} b<ft for the 
head you frequently pay dollars, and it is seldom you can procun goId-Just without doUars, unless they 
an much in want of goods. In the examination of articles purchased, particular attention is necessaiy, as 
the natives frequently adulterate their commodities. 

DUTIES. 

No customs an levied for imports or ex|)orts, but presents an expected by the principal men to a 
considerable amount According to your sales and purchases you must act. ^ 

BAROOS. 

This town is situated about two leagues from the coast, on the banks of a river ; and two leagues fui^ 
ther inland an eiglit small villages, inhabited by Battas, svho purciiase the camphin and benjamin from the 
people of the mountains, extending from the southward of Sinkell to the back of Baroos. The anchorage 
is about three quarters of a mile to the southward of a small island callinl Pula Carrang, in latitude 1® 57' 
North, and longitude 98* 23 East. The Dutch had formerly a faetory here, but it has l)een long since with- 
drawn. Tlie place is famous for having given name to the native camphire produced hen, to distinguish it 
from that which is imported from China. 

IMPORTS ANo EXPORTS 

An similar to those at Sinkell. The proportion of buying camphire should k 661 M’S' Outch, of head, 
331 lbs. of belly, and 25 lbs. foot; making in the whole 125 Dutch jHiunds, which arc equal to one pecul. 

PROVISIONS AND REFRESHMENTS. 

Bullocks, poultry, and fish an to be had good and reasonable, likewise very excellent water; when 
your boat goes on shore the first time, she must lie o short distance from the shon, until they send a person 
to conduct her into the river, otherwise you may lose her. 

TAPPANOOLY. 

The celebrated bay of Tappanooly stretches into the heart of the country, and its shores are every 
when inhabited by the Batta people, who barter their produce for the articles they stand in need of from 
abroad, but do not themselves make voyages by sea. Navigators assert that the natural advantages of 
this bay an scanely surpassed by any other; that all the navies of the world might ride hen in perfect 
security in all weathers; and that such is the complication of anchoring places within each other, that a 
large ship could be so hid in them as not to be found without a tedious search. 

The English settlement of 'Pappanooly is sitiiatrsi on a small island in the bottom of the bay on the 
N. W. shon, called Ponchang Cacheel, in latitude 1® 40 North, and longitude about 98® 40 East, where 
then is a fort almost defenceless. The anchorage is with the flagstaff bearing 8. by W. in seven fathoms. 
The village of Tappanooly if ft the northern part of the bay, about four miles from Ponchang Cacheel. 
It is a conunon practice to moor ships by a hawser to a tree on shon. Timber for masts and yards are to 
be procured in tbe various creeks with gnat facility. Not being favourably situated with respect to the 
general track of outward and homeward bound shipping, and lU dUtance from the principal seat of our 
India concerns, it has not been hitherto used for naval purposes; but our Government an awan of the 
danger that might arise from any other maritime power obtaining a footing in this place. 
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NATAL. 


* This settlement was established about 1752 . In 1760 it was taken by a squadron of French ships, 
under the command of the Comte d'Estaing; but it was re-established in 1763, and in 1809 it was again 
taken by the French under ('ommodore Hamelin. By the terms of the surrender, pri?ate property was to 
be secured; but in a few days, after the most friendly assurances had been given to the acting resident, 
with whom the French officers were living, this engagement was violated under the ill-founded pretence 
that some gold had been secreted, and every thing belonging to the English gentlemen and ladies, as well 
as to the native settlers, was plundered or destroyed by 6re, with circumstances of atrocity and bruta- 
lity that would have disgraced the most uncivilized nations. 

. COINS, WEIGHTS, and MEASURES. 

Spanish dollars are the current coin. Accounts are kept in dollars, sooccoos, and kepping, or copper, 
400 of which go to the dollar. Fanams are met with, 24 of which are equal to a dollar. 

Having no coins, all value is estimated among the natives by certain commodities. In trade 
they calculate by tompongs (cakes) of benjamin; in transactions among themselves, more commonly by 
buffaloes, sometimes by brass-wire, and sometimes beads are used as a medium. A galang, or ring of 
brass-wire, represents about the value of a dollar; but for small payments salt is the most in use A 
measure called a salup, weighing about 21bs. is equal to a fanam, about 2|d.; a ball!, another measure, 
goes for four kepping, or three-fiflhs of a penny. 

English weights are used at the settlement; but the China pecul is in common use. 

IMPORTS AND EXPORTS. 

The natives of the sea-coast exchange their benjamin, camphire, and cassia, (the quantity of gold- 
dust is inconsiderable), for iron, steel, brass-wire, and salt, of which last article 100,000 bamboo measures 
are taken off in the bay. These are bartered again with the more inland inhabitants for the products 
and manufactures of the country. 

PROVISIONS AND REFRESHMENTS. 

Most of the articles mentioned in the neighbouring places are to be had here ; but the demand being 
but small, no great quantity of supplies could be obtained without a short previous notice. Water is 
procured from the main land with convenience, and is very good. 

NATAL. 

This settlement is in latitude 32' North, and longitude 98® 57' East. The anchorage is in five 
fathoms about two miles off shore, with the flag-staff bearing E. by N. This is one of the worst roads 
on the West Coast of Sumatra, having numerous shoals in it, and often a very large sea running, and dirty 
weather, and when the wind blows hard from the westward, you cannot without great difficulty clear the 
shore. Notwithstanding which, it is a place of considerable trade, and inhabited by settlers from Acheen, 
Rio, and many other places, which make it populous and rich. The English settlement was first esta- 
blished in 1752; in the year 1760 the French destroyed it, but it was joon re-established, and the 
possession secured by the treaty of Paris in 1763. The town is governed by a Malay Datoo, or chief 
magistrate, who has considerable sway; and although the Company’s influence is predominant here, their 
authority is by no means so firmly established as in the pepper districts to the southward, owing to the 
number of people, their wealth, and enterprising independent spirit The factory is raised upon a breast- 
work tlirown up by the natives, but is not strong, or capable of resistance to an European army. 



TICOO ISLANDS. 


COINS, WEIGHTS, and MEASURES. 

Spanish dollars and rupees are current; besides these are single, double, and treble fanams, the latter 
called tali, coined at Madras; 24 fanams, or tali, being equal to a S])anisli dollar. Englbh and Chinese 
weights are in common use. 

In this part of the island, where the traffic in gold is considerable, it is generally employed as cur* 
rency instead of coin. Every man carries small scales about him, and purchases are made with it so low 
as a grain or two of paddy weight. Various seeds arc used ns gold weights, but more es|)ecially two, the 
one, the well-known scarlet pea with a black spot, 24 of wlucli make a mace, and 16 mace a tale. 
The other is a scarlet, or rather coral, bean, much larger than the funner, and without a black s|>ot. It 
is the Candareen weight of the Chinese, of which 100 make a tale. The tale difltTS in the northern and 
southern parts of the island; here it is only 24dwts. 9 grs. troy; but at Tadang, Beucooleo, and 
elsewhere, it is 26 dwts. 12 grs. troy. 


IMPORTS AND EXPORTS. 


Imports.— From India ore imported the following articles ; 


Beer, 

Gunpowder. 

Muskets. 

Brass-wire. 

Glass-ware. 

Looking-glasses, 

Cutlery. 

Gold thread. 

Lead. 

Cloths. 

llouscholdfurniture 

Opium. 

China-ware. 

Iron, in bars. 

Patent shot. 


Swivel guns. 
Steel. 

Salt. 

Wearing apparel. 
Wines. 


From Pula Nias, one of the principal islands lying ofl' this part of Sumatra, are brought slaves to 
the amount annually to this settlement of 4ft0, and to the nortliern ports 1.50, where they arc said to 
be employed by the Acheenese in the gold-mines, exclusive of those which go to Padang for the supply 
of Batavia, where the females arc highly valued, and taught music and various accomplishments. In 
catching these unfortunate victims of avarice, it is supposed that not fewer than 200 are killed, and if 
the aggregate be computed at 1000, it is a prodigious mimlier to be supplied from tlic population of so 
small an island. Large quantities are also received from thence. 

Exports.— Gold -dust of a fine quality is procured here in considerable quantiiles. Some of the 
mines are said to lie within 10 miles of the factory; it is generally of the fineness of 22 to 23 carats. 
The price formerly was about 18 Spanish dollars per tale; but latterly it has risen to 21 dollars. The 
annual produce is stated to be from SOO to 1000 ounces; this, with camphire and wax, form the 
principal exports. 


PROVISIONS AND REFRESHMENTS. 

Beef, vegetables, fruit, and fish are procurable at moderate prices; likewise wood and water. 


TICOO ISLANDS. 

These Islands are small and woody, al>out 1 f mile distant from each other , and the innermost 
mile from the main. The outermost is in latitude 23 South. 

The early voyagers frequented the se islands for pepper. The English and Dutch established factories 
here; but it appears they were expelled previous to 1621. At this penod Beaulieu was here, and dc* 
scribes Ticoo as being situated about half a league from the sea-shore, opposite to the island where the 
ships ride, where there are many bouses built of reeds. The King is subject to that of Acheen. No 
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trade was permitted jvithout his chop. Surat and Mausulipatam goods sold. Rials pass current, but the 
money of Acheen does not pass among them. They sell their pepper by bahars, each 150 lbs. avoir- 
dupois, and the King of Acheen has 15 per cent on all that is sold; that is on the pepper, and 7 j on 
the dollars or goods imported to purchase it. Besides the above-mentioned impost, we paid for every 
100 bahars 25 dollars to the King of Ticoo, and some inconsiderable allowance to 10 or 12 persons more. 
Above all, one must make the Governor one's friend, and keep a watchful eye over the Malays, who are 
apt to wet the pepper, or put sand and stones among it. 

Here are buffaloes, which may be purchased at four or five rials each, and plenty of rice, cattle, 
poultry, ducks, and good fruits, such as ananas, mangoes, pomegranates, oranges, lemons, See." 

PRIAMAN 

Is about seven leagues N. W. of Padang; the flagstaff is in latitude 40' South, off which are 
several small islands ; the northernmost is the smallest, and has a well of fresh water, where the Dutch 
vessels used to supply themselves. Priaman was formerly a Dutch settlement. The river is small; a pinnace 
cannot go in till high water; you land on the right hand side. There is no fort, but a square palisadoed, 
and a ditch about 12 feet wide and 8 deep; on the east bastion are nine small guns. There is a small 
cadjan-house, where the Commandant, who is a non-commissioned officer, resides. Along shore are a 
number of huts, the residence of the natives. This place was visited by Sir James Lancaster in 1601, 
where he obtained a quantity of pepper at a more reasonable rate than at Acheen. In 1685 a factory 
was established here ; but in consequence of the opposition experienced from the Dutch, and the establish- 
ment formed at Bencoolen, it never became of much imiK>rtance, 

PADANG. 

This settlement was the principal one belonging to tlie Dutch on the West Coast of Sumatra; it is 
situated up a river in latitude 58 South, and longitude 90^ 58 East. The fort is within 40 yards of 
the river, about a mile from the sea. It is a square, with four bastions of stone, and the walls about 
nine feet high, surrounded, except to the river, with a wet ditch, four or five yards over, and about six 
feet deep. On the opposite side of the river are high mountains, which extend to the mouth of the river, 
from whence you may see every thing in the fort, and are not above 300 yards distance. It is shoal 
water for near two miles without the river's mouth, though there are two or three fathoms at high water, 
and about 10 feet on the bar. You go in round Padang Head ; and when in the river, in a small bay, 
under the foot of the head, there is water enough for sloops and small vessels. You keep close to Padang 
Head in going in; the entrance is narrow. After passing the saluting battery, which is on the right hand 
side, you cross the river, and keep near the shore till you come to the stairs, or landing-place. 

Padang is the greatest place for trade on this coast. The English were invited to form a settlement 
here in 1649, but were prevented by the Dutch taking possession of it, which they retained till 1781, when 
a detachment of troops, on board 6ve East Indiamen, took possession of this and all the other Dutch 
factories on the coast; but they were given up at the peace. They were again taken in 1794, and remain 
in the possession of the English. 

COINS, WEIGHTS, ahd MEASURES. 

Accounts are kept in rix-dollars and stivers; 46 stivers making 1 rix-dollar. Spanish doUars and 
most of the Indian coins pass, nearly at the same rates as at Batavia. Both Dutch and Chinese weights 
are in common use. 
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IMPORTS AND EXPORTS. 

/ IifpoRTS.-^Great quantities of piece-goods arc annu^ly imported here ; the other articles of European 
and Indian product are similar to those enumerated at Natal. 

Expouts.— Gold is the principal article; but at the Dutch settlements they will not permit you to try 
it; they, however, take uncommon pains to have it free from adulteration. About 3000 ounces arc annually 
procured, which, with camphire, pepper, and wax, form the exports. The prices ore 

Camphire, which is generally mixed Spanish dollars per catty. 

Gold, very good I S to dollars |ier tale. 

Pepper 10 to ditto ditto. 

W ax to ditto per |)ecu1. 

Gum-lac, in considerable quantities, is to be met with on this part of the coast. 

DUTIES. 

Under the Dutch Government the inijiort and export duties were 5 per cent.; but whether any altera- 
tion in that respect has taken place since Padang has been in our possession, is uncertain. 

PROVISIONS AND REFRESHMENTS. 

Cattle are in great plenty, from six to eight Spanish dollars each; ducks, one dozen for a dollar; 
fowls more; of fruits and vegetables they have abundance. The water here is very good, running from 
the rock, and is conveyed in bamboos in many places, on the starboard side, so that your boat may haul 
under them, and fill; the largest is about 200 yards above the first. 

AYER RAJA. 

This settlement is in latitude 1® 58 South, and likewise lielonged to the Dutch. The town, whicli is 
about two miles up a small river, is difficult to find, it being in the woods, were it not for the flagstaff, 
which may be seen a considerable distance; bring thot to bear East, and anchor about two miles from the 
shore. It is a dangerous place to anchor at, as you cannot clear the land, should it blow hard, and you 
will ride very badly It is not prudent to send your own boot into the river, as at low water the sea 
breaks very high upon the bar. 

INDRAPOUR. 

From Indrapour point, in latitude 2® 12' South, the coast forms an extensive bay, at the liottom of* 
which is a river, one of the largest in the southern part of this coast, and is capable of admitting sloops. 
An Englbh factory was established here about 1684-, but never became of any im|)ortance, 

MOCO MOCO, 

In latitude 2° 36 South, and longitude 101® 12 East, is situated at the bottom of a bay; the two 
points that form it are covered with tall trees. The fort, wliicli is called Fort Ann, lies on the southern, 
and the settlement on the northern side of a small river, called Se Luggan, which name properly belongs 
to the place also, and that of Moco Moco to a small village higher up. The bazar consists of about lUO 
houses. At the northern end is the SuIUn’s, which has nothing particular to distinguish it cxcqit its 
being larger than otlier Malay houses. This settlement was first formed in 1717. The anchorage is 
abreast of the fort, in 10 fathoms, soft ground. Here you must not attempt going on shore in your 
own boat, but must wait till a boat comes from the shore to carry you in over the surf, 

VoL. 11. X X 
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The exports from tins place arc pepper and gold-dust. The annual produce of the former is about 
170 tons, and that of the latter 800 to 1000 ounces. It is sent to Bencoolen, from whence the articles 
required for their consumption and internal commerce, are imported. 

All provisions and refreshments are easily procured here, except water, which is obtained with diiii* 
culty, in consequence of the heavy surf and shoal water which prevent the use of your own boats; but 
the natives will bring it off, charging about 1 j Spanish dollar per butt. 

Between Moco Moco and Bencoolen are the several places from whence the Company receive pepper, 
the principal of which are 

Ippoe, in latitude 3^ 10 South, which produces annually fromv.v% 30 to 35 tons of pepper. 

Cattown, or Caytonen 2^ 25 South, ditto 20 to 25 ditto. 

Layc 3^ 40' South, ditto 100 to 120 ditto. 

And at each of which they have an European resident. The produce varies of course, as the seasons 

are more or less productive, but on an average does not exceed the above amount. 

BENCOOLEN, 

The principal English settlement on the West Coast of Sumatra, and to which all the others are 
subordinate, is in latitude 3^ 48 South, and longitude 102° 28' East. Fort Marlborough and the town 
are built on Oojong Carrang, a point of land, having a level appearance, and moderately elevated. 

The best place for anchoring in Bencoolen roads is the flagstaff E. N, E. Pulo Point S. E. by S. and 
Bat Island S. W. by S. Shij)s sometimes run into Pulo Bay to anchor; the best place is where Sandy 
Point bears north, about half a mile from the Company’s godowns. 

Should an European ship expect to be detained long here, it would be advisable to moor in Rat 
Island bason, it being safe in all weathers; and boats are able to make a trip each day with the land and 
sea breezes, and the goods arc secure in the boats, which is not the case in the roads; for sometimes the 
north-westers give so short a warning, that boats, with half loading, are obliged to put off for Pulo Bay. 
In going ashore from the ship, keep the Company’s hospital, which is to the southward, on the starboard 
bow, or right a-head, till you come near the shore, or south point of the rocks, then you will have the 
channel open, and the soulli breakers without you; then stand right in for the sugar-loaf, keeping nearest 
the breakers from the shore, till yo\i have the fort on your beam; then steer in for the carrang, or landing 
})lace, the passage into which lies close to a bluff red point, with a grove of trees on it. 

In 1G84 the English, being expelled from Bantam, sent a deputation to Acheen, the success of 
which is already related. It happened that at this time several Rajahs, or Chiefs of the country of 
Priaman, and other places on the West Coast of Sumatra, were at Acheen also, to solicit aid of that 
Court against the Dutch, who had made war upon, and otherwise molested them. These immediately 
applied to the deputation, expressing a strong desire that the English should settle in their respective 
districts, offering ground for a fort, and the exclusive purchase of their pepper. They consented to 
embark for Madras, where an agreement was formed with them in the beginning of the year 1685, on 
the terms they had proposed. In consequence ol* this, an expedition was fitted out, with the design of 
establishing a settlement at Priaman; but a day or two before the ships sailed, an invitation to the like 
purport was received from the Chief of Bencoolen; and as it was known that a considerable proportion 
of the pepper that used to be exported from Bantam, had been collected from the neighbourhood of 
Bencoolen, it was judged advisable that Mr. Ord, who was the person entrusted with the management 
of this business, should proceed thither, particularly as at that season of the year it wag the windward port. 
He arrived there on the 25th of June, 1685; m\ after tokmg possession of the country assigned to the 
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Company, he sailed for the purpose of establishing the other settlements. He stopjied tint at Indrapour, 
where he found that the Dutch, having obtained a knowleilge of the original intention of the KnglUh 
fixing at Priaman, had sent a party to occupy the situation. In the meantime it was uiidei*stood in 
Europe that this place was the chief of our establishments on the coast, and ships were accordingly con* 
signed thither. The same was supposed at Madras, and troops and stores were sent to reinforce it, wliich 
were afterwards landed at Indrapour. A settlement was then formed at Manjuta, and another attempted 
at Batang-Kapas, in 1686; but here the Dutch, assisted by a party among the natives, assaulted and Aiwc 
out our people. Every possible opposition, as it was natural to expect, was given by these, our rivals, to 
the success of our fuctoriea. 'rh*»y fiTwl themselves in lin* noigliboiirhond of them, and endeavoured to 
obstruct the country people from carrying pepper to them, or supplying them willi provisions by sea or 
land. Our interests, however, in the end prevailed, and Bencoolen in particular, to wliicli the other 
places were rendered subordinate, in 1686 began to acquu*e some degree of vigour and iTS|K'ctubility. In 
1689 encouragement was given to Chinese colonists to settle there, whose number has l)cen continually 
increasing from that time. In 1691 the Dutch felt the loss of their influence at Sillcbar, and other of 
the southern countries, where they attempted to exert authority in the name of the Sultan of Bantam, 
and the produce of these places was delivered to the English. This revolution proceeded from the works 
with which about this time our factory was strengthened. In 1695 u settlement was made at Triaman, 
and two years after at Cattown and Sablat. The first, in the year 1700, was removed to Bantal. Variouf 
applications were made by the natives in different ports of the island, for the cstabliHlunent of fuctories, 
particularly from Ayerbongy, to the northward; Palembang on the eastern side, and from the people 
from the countries near Manna. A person was sent to survey these lost as far as Crooc in 1716. In 
consequence of the inconvenience attending the shipping of goods from Bencoolen river, which is often 
impracticable from the surfs, a warehouse was built, in 1701, at a place then cullinl the Cove, which 
gave the first idea of removing the settlement to the point of land whicli forms the Bay of Bencoolen. 
The unhealthiness of the old situation was thought to render this an expedient stej); and accordingly, 
about 1714, it was in a great measure reliiujuished, and the foundations of Fort Marlborough were laid 
on a spot two or three miles distant. Being a high plain, it was judged to possess considernide advantages; 
many of which, however, are countcr-balanced by its want of the vicinity of a river, so necessary for the 
ready and plentiful supply of provisions. Some progress had been made in the erection of this fort, when 
an accident happened that had nearly destroyed the Company's views. The natives, incensed at the ill treat- 
ment received from the Europeans, who were then but little verseil in the knowleilge of their dispositions, 
or the art of managing them by conciliating methods, rose in a body in the year 1719, and forced the 
garrison, whose ignorant fears rendered them precipitate to seek refuge on board their ships. These 
people began now to feel alarms lest the Dutcli, taking advantage of tin? absence of the English, ihouM 
attempt an establishment, and they soon permitted some persons from the northern factories to resettle at the 
place; and supplies arriving from Madras, things returned to llicir former course, and tlie fort was com- 
pleted. The Company's affairs on this coast remained in tranquillity fur a number of years. The impor- 
tant settlement of Natal was established in 1752, and that of Tapi)anooly a sliort time afterwards, which 
involved the English in fresh disputes with the Dutcli, who set up a claim to the country in which they 
are situated. In the year 1760 the French, under Count DT.staIng, destroyed all the English settle- 
ments on the Coast of Sumatra; but they were soon re-established, and our possession secured by the 
treaty of Paris in 1763. Fort Marlborough, which had been hitherto a peculiar subordinate of Fort 
St. George, was now formed into an independent Presidency, and was furnished with a charter for 
erecting a Mayor’s Court, but which has never been enforced. In 1782 the magazine, in which were 400 
barrels of powder, was fired by lightning, and blew up, but providentially few lives were lost. 

Xx 2 
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The chief importance of this settlement to the Company being in a commercial point Of riew, and 
in this respect they had been considerable losers, from the small quantity of pepper supplied, and the 
increasing charges of the establishment in every branch, the expences exceeding the revenue upwards 
of jP 87,000 per annum; the Court of Directors, in 1801, came to the resolution of making very con- 
siderable reductions in the expenditure, and of withdrawing the subordinate Residencies in general. It 
was a matter of some doubt whether it would not be expedient to withdraw the settlements on the West 
Coast of Sumatra altogether; but some arguments of a political nature occurred, which prevented the 
adoption of that measure. This alteration rendered it necessary to provide for the covenanted servants, 
removed in consequence thereof, who were transferred to the Madran establishment; and the Act of 
42 Geo. ill. cap. 29, was passed, authorizing the Company to make the settlement subordinate to Bengal, 
and to transfer the supernumerary servants to Madras. 

COINS, WEIGHTS, and MEASURES. 

Accounts are kept in Spanish dollars, termed piasters. The coins current here are double and single 
fanams, rupees, and Spanish dollars: 

2 single fanams f 1 double fanam 

6 double fanams " naake < j rupee 
2 rupees 1 Spanish dollar. 

The Spanish dollar is always valued at tive shillings sterling in the accounts on the Coast of Sumatra. 

Weights.— -The Chinese pecul is in common use in the bazar; but most commodities are weighed 
with English weights. The baliar here is 560 lbs. avoirdupois. 

Measures.— The coyang dry measure is 800 bamboos, each bamboo about an English gallon. 

IMPORTS. 

.From England is imported by a ship, annually destined to St. Helena, Bencoolen, and China, the 
iinder-mentioned articles, but to a very limited amount; the demand, in consequence of the reduction which 
has taken place in the establishment, being small. 


Anchors & grapnels. 

Confectionary. 

Iron. 

Plate. 

Ale. 

Funiiture. 

Ironmongery. 

Plated ware. 

Books & pamphlets. 

Gunpowder. 

Looking-glasses. 

Porter. 

Boots nnd shoes. 

Groceries, 

Lead. 

Small arms. 

Brandy. 

Gold & silver thread. 

Lace, gold k silver. 

Shot. 

Brasiery. 

Glass-ware. 

Musical instruments 

Steel. 

Cheese. 

Hams. 

Medicines. 

Stationery. 

Cotton goods. 

Hats. 

Millinery. 

Tin-ware. 

Cards. 

Haberdashery. 

Nails. 

Toys. 

Cloths & cossimeres. 

Hardware. 

Oilman's stores. 

Window-glass. 

Copper. 

Hosiery. 

Painter's colours. 

Watches. 

Cutlery. 

Jewellery. 

Perfumeiy. 

Wines. 


European investments are generally sold by the invoice, from 20 to 60 per cent advance, according to 
the demand, and paid for previous to the ship's departure, in Company's.bills on Bengal, called specie 
bills, which are drawn at 30 days' sight Dollars in general bear a premium from 6 to 10 per cent in , 
exchange for paper. The rate of exchange varies: in 1806 it was 210 Sicca rupees pen 100 Spanish dollarsi 
EngKsb goods are frequently sold by auction hei'e, the charge for which is 7 per cent 
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COMMERCE WITH THE BRITISH SETTLEMENTS IN INDIA. . 

The following is a statement of tlic merchandise and treasure imported into Sumatra fr 9 m the Bridih 
settlements in India, in the years 180S to 1806 inclusive; likewise of the merchandise and treasure ex- 
ported from Sumatra to the British settlements in India during the same period, together with a list of the 
articles of which the imports and exports consisted in 1805. 

IMPORTS FROM INDIA. EXPORTS TO INDIA. 



Merchandi&e. 

Treasure. 

Total. 

Years. 

Mercltaikdise. 

Treasure. 

Years. 

Sicca Rupees. 

Sicca Rupees. 

Sicca Rupees. 

Sicca Ru|»ees 

Sicca Rupees 

1808 

1803 

1804 

1805 

1806 

2,06,117 

5,16,181 

3,28,725 

4,93,401 

3,48,878 

1,41,000 

1,44,500 

95,000 

3,47,117 

6,60,681 

4,23,785 

4,93,401 

3,42,878 

1802 

1803 

1804 ! 

1805 1 

1806 

2,51,928 

2,07,860 

94,762 

6,04,256 

3,26,727 


Total. 

18,87,302 

3,80,500 

88,67,802 

TotSl. 

14,85,^} 

7,^3,922 J 


Total. 


Sicca Rii|>«ef. 

5,19,700^ 

3..W.763 

1,49,587 

7,86,075 

4,58,840 

88 , 09,455 


Arikltt of Import i« 1805. 
Biece-goods%%»%^»%^»^*v»%%% Sicca Rupees 
Grain 
Opium 

Canvas and gunnies 
Sugar % 

Rum 
Drugs 
Sundries 

Imports re-^xportedf viz. 
Wine and liquors 
Broadcloth 
Metals 
Glass ware. 

Cutlery 
Naval stores. 

Sundries . 




Imports in 1805 ■ 


85,089 
37,784 
8,80,748 
7,365 
3,178 
1,620 
869 
19,116 

8,903 
800 
3,085 
1,008 
2,691 
866 
1,015 

.Sicca Rupees 4,93,401 




Artxcka of Export m 1805. 

Pepper . « « »%%%%%« Sicca Ru()ees 3,65,516 

8,05,809 

Sundries 33,531 

Treasure 1 ,8 1 ,819 


Exports in 180.5.....%...,. Sicca Uujices 7,86,075 


Merchandise imported into Sumatra from the British settlements, in the years 1802 to 1806 

Rupees 

Ditto exported from ditto to ditto 

Imports exceed the exports .,vw,./.,.^^v»»»»-»***^^*^^* * ^***’****^^***'*'*^^*^*^***'****‘****^*^*^^*^***^^*^^ 
Treasure exported from Sumatra to the British 8ettleraent8.^.^,.,v*%,Sicca Rupees 7,23,922 
Ditto imported to ditto %»wm>km-.»%»%wi.,»-»»****»»*^-»********^*^»»*»'»^^***^*^*»^****^*^^^^^*** 3,80,500 


18,87,308 

14,85,5.33 


4,01,769 

3,43,488 


P ft lflii KTe o^pttust Sumatra »%»x-»%^nv ^vri T » <****^'»^‘»*>*»**^*i*»»*^^*-«^*'Sicca Rupees 7,45,191 
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COMPANY’S IMPORTS and EXPORTS. 


The following Is an account of the invoice amount of the goods, merchandise, and bullion, imported 
into Bencoolen by the East India Company from England, in the years 1798-3 to 1808-9 inclusive; like- 
wise the prime cost of goods exported from Bencoolen to England, exclusive of commercial charges, 
during the same period : 


Yenrs. 

1 IMPORTS FROM ENGLAND. 

EXPORTS TO 
ENGLAKD. 

Goods 3c Stores. 

Bullion. 

Total. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Current Rupees. 

1792-3 

1,401 

10,998 

12,399 

2,91,175 

1793-4 

2,522 

10,298 

12,820 

1,29,815 

1794-5 

3,028 

. 

3,028 

2,73,172 

1795-6 

10,884 

■ 

10,884 

1,38,310 

1796-7 

8,075 

20,784 

28,859 

1,87,075 

1797-8 

2,575 

17,581 

20,156 

2,10,742 

1798-9 

- 

17,390 

17,390 

3,73,925 

1799-0 

540 

_ 

540 

3,13,825 

1800^1 

18,143 

19,937 

38,080 

— — 

1601-2 

6,361 


6,361 

2,10,922 

1802-3 

15,436 

■ ■ 

15,436 

1,62,192 

1803-4 

20,883 


20,883 

3,90,145 

1804^ 

25,120 


25,120 

86,090 

1805-6 

20,303 


20,303 

6,43,122 

1808-7 

15,963 

1 

15,963 

3,16,039 

1807-8 

6,217 


6,217 

5,04,995 

1808-9 

10,969 

— 

10,969 

— — 

Total 

168,420 

96,988 

265,408 

42^31,544 


From the foregoing statement it appears that in the 17 years, 1798-3 to 1808-9 inclusive, 
the value of merchandise imported into Bencoolen by the Company was 
That during the same period the prime cost of goods exported to England was 
48,31,544 current rupees, which, at 8s. each, 


Exports exceed the imports 

The treasure imported during the same period, amounted to 




Forming a balance in favour of Bencoolen in 17 years «%vtvk««v» 


^ 168,420 

423,154 

254,734 

96,988 

^351, 722 


Exclusive of the imports from England, which consisted principally of stores for the Company’s 
servants. Considerable supplies have been sent from Bengal, in many cases to an amount exceeding the 
demand for the direct expenccs of the Residency, which must have been applied to the purchase of pepper. 


EXPORTS. 


The only object of the East India Company’s trade to Sumatra Is pepper, and this it reserves to 
itself; but their servants and other merchants are free to deal in every other commodity. The quantity 
produced does not exceed 1800 tons annually; the principal part of which is sent to England, and the 
remainder to China. On an average of five years to 1800, it only amounted to 1004 tons, the prime 
cost of which did not exceed 100,000 dollars annually. ^ 

Large plantations of nutmegs and cloves have lately been, planted by the Company and individuals, 
which are stated to be in a thriving state, and likely to become a considerable article of commerce. 
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REVENUES, DISBURSEMENTS, ASSETS, &c. 

The Mowing is a statement of the East India Company's revenues, disbursements, usets, and 

« MrAia A a— IQAA^IA SnrtltlsivO* 


Years. 


Reveiuiofi. 

Civil 

Cliurget. 

Dollufs. i 

1 Doiliirs. 


1793- 4 

1794- .'i 

1795- 6 

1796- 7 

1797- 8 

1798- 9 

1799- 0 
18(K)-1 I 

1801-2 : 

1802- 3 i 

1803- 4 

1804- 5 

1805- 6 

1806- 7 

1807- 8 

1808- 9 

1809- 10: 


19,641 

20,447 

20,162 

18,5a3 

23,376 

24,510 

35,933 

45.236 
50,030 
55,910 
49,604 
63,676 
71,424 

52.236 
56,280 
52,742 
51,565 


1,05,304 

91,205 

1,13,861 

1,26,114 

1,81,241 

1,60,411 

1.17.. W6 
2,08,260 

1.71.. 5(K» 
2,U,260 
1,94,617 

1,90,670 

1,28,553 

94,535 

1,55,547 

1.56,818 


Military 

Charges. 


Dollars. 

1,33,190 

1,62,498 

1,94,430 

1,83,179 

2,20,217 

2,37,910 

1,79,623 

1,68,750 

1,67,(XM) 

1,45,249 

1,59,138 

1,63,470 

59,341 

.52,572 

1,19,142 

1,09,216 


Ruiltliiigs. 


Dollars. 


46,223 
25,355 
76,9.50 
I,ft5,969 
.57.521 
86,01 1 
33,929 
31,963 
1,000 
99,018 
l,4;l,372 

78,486 

14,870 

29,940 

34,982 

17,911 


ToUl 


DiilUn. 


2,84,717 

2.79.058 
3,82,241 
4,15,262 
4,58,979 
4,84,332 

3.31.058 
4,08,973 
3,39,5(K) 

4.88.. 527 
4,97,127 

8.. 54.009 

4. . ‘12,626 
2,02,764 
1,77,047 
3,09,671 
2,83,94,5 


Net 

Chs'sei. 


Dollen. 


Awfli. 

Debt. 

Dollar's. 

Dollan 


2,65,066 

2,58,611 

3,62,079 

3,96,679 

4,:15,W>.3 

4.. 59.822 
2,95,125 
3,63,7.37 
2,89,470 
4,:«,.5H7 

4.47.. 523 

7.90. . 333 
3,61,202 

1. . 50.528 
1,20,767 
2,56,929 
2,32,380 


8,26,392 

6,48,240 

7,02,608 

6,72,220 

6. 1.5. . 564 
6,!M),192 

7,57,624 

7,57,624 
9,95,604 
11,40,h;1« 
11,40,836 
16,8.5,376 
16,03,772 
1.5,61,548 
13,6.5,908 

12.48.. 568 

10.0. 5.740 


InierMt o 
Debt, 


2,14,148 

1,78,392 

2,15,668 

2,05,656 

2,42,444 

2,46,816 

2,31,868 

2.. 38.496 

2.. 58.144 
4,70,176 
4,52,204 
2,94,048 
.3,.59,.5.52 
2,32,220 
1,9.3,372 

1,4:1,112 

1,1.5,484 


8,032 

8,032 

8,0.32 

8,032 

8,032 

8,032 

6,668 

6,668 

4,648 

4,796 

4,648 

7,392 

4,648 

8,684 

4,648 

4,648 

4,648 


From the above sUtement it np,.cars that tl.e charges of Bcncoolcn and its subonlinates, including 
the interest of the debt, have exceeded the revenues, during the 17 years, 60,28,749 Spanish dollars, wlucli, 
at 5s. each, are 2?1,507,187 5s. being on an average ^>88,658 per annum. 

It abo appeai-s that tlic debts owing by tl.e East Indio Company at this settlement, in 

1809, were, Spanish dollars, 1,15,484, which, at 5s. each, are 

The net amount of assets, as adjusted by the Committee of the House of Commons *°‘^>^** 

The Company's assets, or quick stock, at llencoolen excce<l their debts £m,m7 

The amount of assets in 1809-10 eonsisted of cash and bills, 1,05,000 dollars; stores, 2,03,304 ; 
debts, including advances for investment, 5,72,136, and expoi l goods 1 ,25,(X«1 dollars. 

Exclusive of the above assets, the Comirany are i»ssess«i of property to a considerable amount at tin* 
settlement, which, from not being considered as active or inimediaU-ly available, is not n.serled m what .« 
termed tl.eir quick stock accounts. Tliis consists of plate, household furniture, guns on the ramparts, 
arms, and some descriptions of mUitary stores; which, will, the douhUul debts of the Company, are 
carried into an account termed deail stock. In many res,.ects tl.e articles so de^nlieil are neverthdes. to 
be considered a, real property. By the Company’s accounts, drawn up annually, and presented to I a - 
liament, it appears that up to March, 1810, the sum expended on buildings and foi^f.caUon. for Um 
acquisition and maintenance of their possessions, and tlie esUmulcd value of other articles of dead stock, 
lit thb settlement and its subordinates, was as follows: 

Buddings and fortifications 8^^ 

Plate, furniture, plantations, forms, vessels, stores, &c ' 

7^318,184 
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DUTIES, PORT-CHAEGES, kt 


A manifest is required at the Cu8tom<*hou8e before any goods are permitted to be landed, spedfjring 
the marb, numbers, and prime cost of the various articles. This must be attested before a magistrate, 
and 6 per cent, is charged on the amount, as Company's duties (exclusive of packages) and 5 per cent on 
the amount of duty, as the collector's commission* 

The master attendant is the only person who keeps an establishment of boats, several of which are from 
10 to 30 tons each The rate of freight he is authorized by Government to charge is, to Rat Island, 
inner or outer road, H Spanish dollar per ton per day; to Pulo Bay double freight This rate may be 
considered high, but it must be recollected that boats can only make one trip per day, the ships lying at 
so great a distance from the shore. The following are the usual charges for landing and shipping goods: 


Grain, 13 bags to a ton dollar per ton. 

Salt and saltpetre ditto* 

Pepper, 16 cwt. to the ton ditto. 

Water ditto per butt. 


Iron and steel i 
Copper and leadv 
Tin 
Opium 


^1 dollar per ton. 
^1 ditto. 

J ditto. 

^1 dollar per chest. 


Whatever boat may be partly laden with the above articles, and filled up with others, must be paid 
for in proportion, as the freight of the boat may be, deducting for the weight or freight of the foregoing 
articles so loaded in her. 

Ships sometimes use their own boats, which saves much expence, but is attended with inconvenience. 
The following are the usual charges for pilotage, ballasting, and watering ships here; 


PILOTAGE. 


A ship, in or out of the inner road . 
In or out of Rat Islandvi 
In or out of Pulo Bay 


BALLASTING. 


For every 100 tons in Pulo Bay 
ditto Rat Island .* 

For^v^ ditto small roads 


5 Spanish dollars 
...10 ditto 
.*10 ditto 


75 Spanish dollars 
^1S5 ditto 
75 ditto 


WATERING. 


Landing empty butts, each« 
Wharfage, filling, and cooley hire < 
Shipping off, per 1 


Spanish dollar 
^1 ditto 
A ditto 


The port-fees are for every 100 tons, 10 Spanish dollars; for foreign ships double that sum. 

In all cases where boats shall arrive alongside vessels by nine o'clock in the morning, they must be 
dispatched before three o'clock, in failure of which, if it should so hiqrpen that the boat is prevented going 
off next moniing, the master attendant shall be entitled to the demurrage of one day, estimated according 
to the boat's rated burthen and hire. In like manner, should Imts be detained alongside of vessds, whether 
from the incapacity of discharging them, want of orders, or hesitation of eny kind, demurrage shall 
bedue. ^ 
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PROVISIONS AMO REFRESHMENTS. 


ProTuioiisaiidTegetablesofiUldndf are very dear. BuUocb aiul bufTaloei 25 dollars each. Sweet 
potatoes and yams 4 to 6 dollars a pecul. Poultry scarce and dear. A charge of S doUari is made for 
sending each bullock on board. The mangosten and other tropical fruits are met with here, but not Im 
abundance. The water is very indifferent, and considered unwholesome. There is a tavern, but it is not 
much frequented, the expences being very heavy, amounting to near 8 Spanish dollars per day. 

Between Bencoolen and the southern extreme of Sumatra, are the under-mentioned places, from whence 
the Company draw supplies of pepper, and where they used to have residents: 

Saloomah, m latitude about 4^ Iff South, the average annual produce from 200 to 250 tons. 

Manna, dittOw%%%%%%»%%.^%^^ 4° 25' dittn.. 250 to SOO ditto. 

Cawoor, ditto 4* 54' 80 to 00 ditto. 

Crooe, ditto 5^ Iff dit t o»%% %v »»%»%»%^»»»i»»»%%»%%%»%mi%t>»%»»»%»%»»%»»» 170 to 180 ditto. 

This produce varies of course as the seasons are more or less productive, but on an average of five 
years, ending 1800, it did not exceed the above quantity. Crooe is also celebrated for bird*s nests, which 
are gathered in considerable quantities from some caves about four miles up the river. 

There are a number of blands lying off the West Coast of Sumatra, running in the same direction, at 
about the distance of 20 leagues, the principal of which are Pulo Neas, Si Porah, Poggy or Nassau Islands^ 
and Engano; they are little frequentd, and of course but imperfectly known. ; 

PULO NEAS 


Is the largesi, most productive, and important of the whole range, and extends from latitude P Iff 
North, nearly in a S. E. direction to 28' North; its inhabitants are very numerous, and of a race very 
different from the Malays in general. The island is divided into a number of small dbtricts under Rajahs, 
who are independent of, and at perpetual variance with each other; the ultimate object of their wars 
being to make prisoners, whom they sell for slaves, as well as all others not immediately connected with 
them, whom they can seiae by stratagem. These violences are doubtless encouraged by the resort of 
native traders from Padang, Natal, and Acheen, to procure cargoes of slaves, who are also accused of 
augmenting the profits of their voyage, by occasionally surprising and carrying off whole families. 

The following is an estimate of the number of slaves annually tom from their friends and families, 
and carried to settlements, some of whom have long been in the possession of the Englbh. 


To the northern ports 

To Padang, for the supply of Batavia . 

Killed in various encounters on the bla 


450 

150 

200 

200 


.ft.1ring A total of 1000, which is a great number to be supplied from the population of to small an island. 

ConnderaUe quantities of rice and paddj are annually taken hence by traders, in eacbange ibr 
iron, steel, bea^s, tobacco, and coarse pieceigoods. Numbers of wild bogi are reared here, and soma 
parts of the main, eq>ecia]lj Baroos, are tup{died from hence with yams, beans, and ponltry. Some of 
the lUgahs are said to have amassed from 10 to SO, 000 dollan each, which are kept in ingots of gold and 
iSver; much of the latter condsting of small Dutch mon^ (not of the paat coin) neltad down, and of 
these they make an oitentatioui display at weddinp and other fsitirali. 

You II. Y y 
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NASSAU ISLANDS— EN6ANO-PALEMBAN(5, 


NASSAU, OR POGGY ISLANDS. 

These two islands are called the North and South Foggy, or Nassau Islands; the north point of the 
former is in latitude 2^ 32' South. They are separated from each other by a narrow strait, called Se-cockup^ 
the straits are about two miles long, and a quarter of a mile broad, and an excellent place for shipa 
of any siae to anchor, being perfectly secure from every wind. They are both inhabited, divided into 
small tribes, each occupying a small river, and living in one village. On the southern island are five, and 
on the northern seven villages, of which Kakap is reckoned the chief, although Labulabu is supposed to 
contain the greater number of people. Their houses are buDt of bamboos, and raised on posts, the under 
part of which is occupied by hogs and poultry. Sago constitutes the principal food of the inhabitants, who 
do not cultivate rice. Large red deer, hogs, and fowls are common, hut they have neither buffaloes nor 
goats. They are strangers to the use of coin of any kind» and have little knowledge of metals. Tlie iron 
bill or chopping-knife, called parang, is in much esteem amongst them ; it serves as a standard for the 
value of other commodities, such as articles of provision. A metal coat button is of equal value in their 
esteem to a piece of gold or silver coin. On the northern island, near the entrance of the straits, are a few 
houses inhabited by some Malays from Fort Marllmrough; they reside here for the purpose of building 
large boats, the timber and planks for which are found close at hand; the mountains being covered with 
various kinds of timber, amongst which are poon trees, of sufficient dimensions for lower masts to a firsU 
rate man of war, and several sorts suitable for building ships of large burden. 

ENGANO, 

The southernmost of the large islands fronting the West Coast of Sumatra, is large, triangular, and tht 
inland country high ; its southern extreme is in latitude 5^ 27' South, and longitude about 102^17 East 
It is very imperfectly known; all attempts to open a friendly communication with the natives having 
hitherto proved fruitless. To the eastward of it, near its southernmost point, are four small islands, which 
form an exceeding fine bay, where you have clear ground, good anchorage, and shelter from any wind 
for ships of any burthen. One of these islands is sandy, and there vessels may go in, and repair or careen 
with great facility, having four fathoms clear ground close to the shore; there is also good running water, 
plenty of fine wood for building or repairing ships, and abundance of excellent fish, yams, and cocoa-nuts. 
The island is said to be well inhabited ; the houses stand singly in the plantations, are circular, about 
eight feet in diameter, raised about six feet from the ground on slender iron-wood sticks, floored with 
planks, and the roof, which is thatched with long grass, rises from the floor in a conical shape. They have 
a number of canoes, which are very neat, and in general contain six or seven men. ^ 

There are several bays on the South Coast of Sumatra, but they are seldom visited by Europeans, as 
they produce no articles of trade, and the natives, being very treacherous, are not to be trusted. 

PALEMBANG. 

This kingdom is of considerable importance, and its river one of the largest in the island, disem- 
boguing itself by various branches into the sea. Its principal entrance is in latitude about 2° 52' South, 
and longitude 104^ 50' East, opposite to the city of Falembang and the Dutch Company's factory, which 
is 14 leagues from its entrance; it is upwards of a mile in breadth, and is conveniently navigated by vessel* 
drawing 14 feet water. Those of a larger description have been carried thither for military purposes (as 
in 16(50, when the place was attacked and destroyed by the Dutch) ; but the operation is attended with 
considerable difficulty and danger, on account of the numerous shoals in the river, |he lower parts of tlie 
fountiy being flat and marshy, and overflowed during the rainy season. 
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The city of Palembang is about siity miles from the sea; it extends about eight miles along both 
banks of the river} and is mostly confined to theni} and to the creeks which open into the river. The 
buMngS} with the exception of the King's palace and mo8que» being all of wood and bambooS} standing 
on postS} and mostly covered with palm leaveS} the appearance of the place has nothing to recommend it; 
there are also a great number of floating habitations} mostly shopS} upon bamboo rafls} moored to piles/ 
and which can be removed up or down the river at pleasure. Indeed} as the nature of the surrounding 
country, being overflowed in high tides, scarcely admits of roads, almost all communication is carried on 
by means of boats, which accordingly are seen moving by hundreds in every direction without intermission. 
The palace is surrounded with a high wall, and appears large, lofty, and much ornamented on the outside. 
Immediately adjoining this wall, on the lower side, is a strong square roofed batteiy, commanding the 
river, and Mow it another, on both of which many heavy cannon are mounted, and fired upon particular 
occasions. In the interval between the two batteries is a plain, at the extremity of which appears the hall 
where the Sultan gives audience in public; this is an ordinary building, and serves occasioni^y tbr a ware* 
house, but it is ornamented with weapons arranged along the walls. The royal mosque stands behind the 
palace, and from the style of architecture, seems to have been constructed by an European; it is an oblong 
building, with glaied windows, pilasters, and a cupola, and has a handsome appearance. 

The policy of this Government having always encouraged foreign settlers, the city and lower parts of 
the river are in a great measure peopled with natives of China, Cochb China, Siam, Cambodia, Wtany, 
Java, Celebes, Borneo, and other eastern placet. 

COINS, WEIGHTS, aim MEASURES. 

Coiif8.-»The currency of the country, and the only money allowed to be received at the King^i trea* 
fury, is Spanish dollars; but there is also in general circulation a species of small base coin, called petls, 
which are cut out of plates composed of lead and tin; and, having a squaie hole in the middle, like the Chi- 
nese cash, are strung in parcels of 600 each, 16 of which are equivalent to a Spanish dollar. Accounts 
are kept in rix-dollars (a nominal coin) and stivers; the exchange between Spanish and rix-dollars being 
five of the latter for four of the former. 

WxioHTB Aim MKAsuRBS.«~Heie, as well as at all other places where the Chinese have settled, their 
weights have become in common use. In weighing gold, the tale h considered as the tenth part of the 
catty, or equal to the weight of SJ Spanish dollars. 

The commercial weights are gantons, baly, and copangs; 10 gantons make 1 baly, about 60 catties; 
and 80 balies 1 copang; by this measure rice u also sold. 


IMPORTS Aim EXPORTS. 


Imports.— Veiy few articles of European or Indian produce are disposed of at Palembang, its wants 
being supplied from Batavia. A few chests of opium and piece-goods form the principal part ; the remainder 
consists of Spanish dollars, and for them only tin can be procured. 


Exports.— Tin and pepper arc the staple commodities here. The former is procured from Banca, 
snd is delivered to the King at a fixed rate per pecul, and by him to the Dutch at about 15 rix-dollars 
per pecul, which, accordmg to an oldagreement with the Sultan, and formally renewed in 1777, Is to be deli- 
rered to the Company, and no other Europeans are to be allowed to trade or navigate within his jurisdie- 
don. In order to enforee these conditions, the Dutch are permitted to maintain a fort on the river, with a 
sarrisonof 50 or eOmcn, which cannot be exceeded without giving umbrage, and to keep their own cniisflu 
to prevent smuggling. R is stetedtlmt 8,000,000 lbs. aio annudly supplied to the Dpt^^ 



BANCA. 


jgxtfttcr pArt is sent to Chindy And the renainder to Europe. On an ATersge of seven years^ the tin imported 
into Holland was 358,223 lbs.; the Company do not, however, take all that is produced, for in 1770 the 
Government at Batavia resolved not to receive more than 25,000 peculs from Palembang every year;’’ 
notwithstanding which, the Dutch endeavour to prevent the tin being disposed of to other nations. 

The pepper produced at Palembang is in general very foul, and considered inferior to what is brought 
from the western side of the island, and that of Malabar. The imports of pepper into Holland were, on an 
average of seven years, black, 2,904,683 lbs. and white 45,464 lbs. total 3,040,147 lbs. 

The other articles procured here, are diamonds, canes, and rattans. Of the first, it is stated that 
about 1000 carats are annually purchased by the Dutch, and of the latter from 70 to 100,000 bundles per 
annum, which are principally sent to China. Palembang is much frequented by proas from Macassar, 
Borneo, Bally, and Java, which bring rice, salt, and some few cloths manufactured to the eastward, 
and worn by the Malays, taking in return opium and other Indian commodities. 

DUTIES. 

No regular trade being permitted here, presents only are necessary to the Dutch Resident, and the 
thabundar or King's minister* according to the business likely to be transacted. On your arrival in 
the roads, send your long boat into the river (for water), and send accounts of the ship's arrival to the Gor 
vemor. The fishermen will let the natives know of your arrival; and if the Governor means to do any 
business, you will have accounts in the course of three or four days; but should he not be prepared to deal 
with you, no time should be lost in getting your boat on board, and proceeding to sea. 

BANCA. 

This island is nearly opposite the various mouths of Palembang River. The passage between it and 
Sumatra is called the Struts of Banca, and extends in an undulating course about 34 leagues. Monopin 
Hill, which answers as a guide to ships approaching the island, is in latitude 2° South, and longitude 
105^ 14 East, about two leagues S. W. from which is Mintow Point, the western extremity of Banca, 
on which is a fort belonging to the Sultan, with many guns mounted. The principal town is a short dis- 
tance to the eastward. The best anchorage is in 10 or 11 fathoms, about three miles off the town, 
Monopin Hill bearing N. 1(P £. and Mintow Point N. W. 

This island is famous for its tin mines; they are said to have been accidentally discovered in 1810, by 
the burning of a house. They are worked by a colony of Chinese, consisting of upwards of 20,000 persons, 
tender the nominal direction of the Sultan of Palembang, but for the account and benefit of the Dutch 
Company^ who have endeavoured to monopolize the trade, and the Sultan, as has been already stated, is 
under a standing contract to furnish them with the tin produced, at a fixed rate per ton; but the enter- 
prising spirit of private merchants finds means to elude their vigilance, and the annual export amounts to 
from forty to sixty thousand peculs. It is the only export they possess. The island is said to produce 
gold and silver, but the Sultan will not suffer the mines to be worked. 

The Sultan and the Dutch Resident live at Palembang: with the latter some business may be trans- 
acted; in case he should decline trading, you must endeavour to find out the agents of the Princes of 
Banca, and those of the Caranga, or Prime Minister, who have always carried on an illicit trade, in oppo* 
sttion to the Dutch and the Sultan. Some Dutch cniisem are usually stationed here, under pretence of 
protecting the Sultan, and enforcing his laws; but more with a view of prevtoting bis trading with any 
•tbemitioii. Access, however, may be had to the Datoo at Mintow, %not»Mng certain ceremonies, whidi 
tbeeottiwinders of the Dutch cruisers expect from strangers. The {uriceof tin variesdirom 16 to 18 Spaniali 
Mlbf per pecul, and is generally weighed with the Chineie dotchin, or steelyards. It is necessary to ovh 
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through some of the slabs of tin, as it frequentlj happens that iron shot and stones are in the middle 
of them. Opium is usually brought by the countiy ships flrequenting these Straits; but nothing will secure 
tin but Spanish dollars. There b another place for tin, called Yre Mass, at the north end of Banco; and 
you deal chiefly with the Captain Chinaman, who resides there. 

Small ships or vesseb passing through the Straits of Banca, ought always to be upon their guard to 
repel any attack that may be made by the piratical proas, numbers of which lurk about the mouths of the 
rivers on the Coast of Sumatra, to surprise defenceless vessels. 

JAMBEE. 

Thu river is of considerable size, and at an early stage of European commerce, was of some import- 
ance; both the Englbh and Dutch bad factories there: the former on an island at Uie entrance of the river 
called Barelly, in latitude about V 5 South, and longitude about 104>^ ^ East; and the latter at some db- 
tance up the river. The town of Jambee is about sixty miles from the sea. In 1620 a fleet of Portugueae 
ships were twenty-two days ascending the river, in order to destroy some Dutch ships which had taken 
shelter near the town. 

The trade consists chiefly in gold-dust, pepper, rattans, and canes, but most of the gold proceeds acroM 
the country to the western coast, and the pepper, like tliat of Palembang, b not held in esteem. Sometimes, 
but rarely, a trading ship from Bengal endeavours to dbpose of a few chests of o]num; but the masters 
scarcely ever venture on shore, and deal with such of the Malays as come off to them at the sword's point, 
so strong is the idea of their treacherous character. 

INDRAGmi. 

Thb river is about a degree to the northward of Jambee, and b navigable a great dUtance; sloQps 
tide it up for five or six weeks, as they assert, anchoring as the ebl> begins to make. It it but little flpc- 
quented, though the Dutcli are sUited to have had a factory here formerly. 

SIAC. 

This river, which is the most considerable on the island, empties iUelf into the sea, nearly opposite to 
Malacca, in latitude about 1° 40 North. Opposite its entrance are several islands. A recent survey, exe- 
cuted by Mr. Francb Lyucli, formerly a commander in the Country service, but now employed under the 
Government of Pulo Pinang, has made us more particularly acquainted with its size, advantages, and defects. 
From the place where it dbeharges itself into the Straits of Campar, or Bancalis, to the town of Siac, b 
about sixty-five miles, and from thence to a place called Pakanbharu, where the survey discontinues, b 
about 100 more. The width of the river is in general from about half to three quarters of a mile, and its depth 
from 7 to 15 fathoms; but on the bar at low water there arc only 15 feet, and several shoals near its 
mouth; the tides about 11 feet at the town. Not far within the river is a small island, on which the Dutch 
had formerly a factoiy. According to the information of the natives, tlic river is navigable for sloops to a 
place called Fanti Chermin, being eiglit days’ sail, with the assbtance of the tide, aud within half a day s 
journey by land, of another named Patapahaii, which boats abo of 10 to 20 tons reacli in two days. This 
b a great mart of trade with the interior, and here its merchants resort with their gold. Pakanbharu, the 
limit of Mr; Lynch’s voyage, b much lower down, and the above-mentioned places are consequently not 
noticed by him. 

The Dutch Company procured annually from Siac, for the use of BaUvia, several rafts of spars for 
masts; and Captain Lynch having entered into an arrangement with the Rajah for the supply of Pulo 
Pinang with timber, much eipence will be saved, as the mode previously adopted, of receiving lupplia 
from Rangoon, was attended wHh a heavy charge, and much delay. 
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BATOOBABEA^PULO YABELLA. 


IMPORTS AHo EXPORTS, 


The commerce » chiefly carried on by kling vesselg, as they are calkd, from the Coast of Coromandely 
which are supplied, generally at Pulo Pinang, with the under-mentioned articles, which, with the piece- 
goods brought from the coast, find a ready sale here: 


Brass wire. 

Gunpowder. 

Lead. 

Salt.^ 

Coarse cutlery. 

Iron. 

Muskets. 

Steel. 

China ware. 

Looking glasses. 

Opium. 

Tobacco. 


In return, they receive the under-mentioned goods, the prices varying according to the demand: 


Brim8tone*%*%%%*%,^^^»%*% SO to 30 dollars per bahar* 
Camphire, head 10 to 12 ditto per catty. 
Bezoar stones *%%%«««««% according to quality. 
Dammer%%%%%>%^%%»%^%^% 1 to 1 j dollar per pecul. 
Elephants* teeth according tq size. 


Gutta Gambir«^ according to quality. 
Gol(klu8U»w««w% 23 to 25 dollars perbuncal. 
Rattans*^^,^^,^* 10 to 12 dollars per 100 bundles. 

1 to Ij dollar per pecul. 
Wax 15 to 20 ditto. 


Between Siac and Diamond Point is the river Arakan, or Rakan, by far the largest in the island; it 
may be considered as an inlet of the sea, and is navigable for sloops to a great distance from the sea; 
but from the danger apprehended from the natives, it is scarcely at all known to Europeans. 

On this part of the coast are prodlgpous numbers of wild swine, which, when killed and salted, make 
excellent food, and form a considerable article of trade. 


BATOOBARRA 

Is situated on the banks of a river, nearly up|iosite the Two Brothers, in latitude about 3° 25' North, 
and is navigable by small vessels at high water; but the unfriendly disposition of the natives prevents Euro- 
peans frequenting it; they therefore carry their produce in their own proas to Prince of Waies’s island. 

A considerable distance up this river is found a large brick building, concerning the erection of which 
no tradition is preserved among the people. It is described as a square, or several squares, and at one comer 
is an extremely high pillar, supposed by them to have been designed for carrying a flag; images, or relievos 
of human figures are carved in the walls, which they conceive to be Chinese (perhaps Hindoo) idols. The 
bricks, of which some were brought to Tappanooly, are of a smaller size than those used by the English. 

PULO VARELLA. 

This island is in latitude 3^ 47' North, and longitude 99^36' East, and is about twenty miles from the 
Coast of Sumatra. On the S. E. part is anchorage, where plenty of fire-wood may be got. This island 
being frequented by turtle, ships becalmed near it sometimes send their boats on shore to obtain a few of 
them; the crews ought to be guarded against the perfidy of the Batoobarra people, who frequent the island 
to look out for plunder, or to dry their nets, and who have more than once made slaves of the cr^ws of 
boats that have landed to procure wood and water. 

The north point of Sumatra, extending from Diamond Point| t6 N. £ extreme, to Point Pedro, its 
N. Wf extreme, is denominated the Pedir Coast. Its extent is ab^t forty-five leag||eB, iu which ipace arq 
numerous towns and villages, the principal of which m Tdimmaway and Pedir. 
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TELISOMAWAV 

Is situated at the bottom of a bay to the S« £. of a point of the same name, and is known by n square 
dump of trees on its extremity, which makes it resemble an island, when first seen. The fort is stioate 
near the mouth of a river, close to which are the town and baaar. The anchorage b about half a mih ftom 
the shore, the town bearing S.W. by W. and the Point N. 15 W. 

Thb is a place of some trade, and is in the hands of a Rajah, with whom all your transactions are. 
At thb place ships must be constantly guarded against the natives, and not permit any of them to come on 
board, as they have cut off many Euro])ean vessels in these roads, and put tlie crews to death. 

Between thb place and Pedir ore Passangan, Sambclangan, Murdoo, Ayreiaboo, and Gingham, 
places of Malay resort, the produce of which b generally carried to Pedir, or Acheen, in the country boats. 


, PEDIR, 

From whence the coast takes its name, and in which the trade of all the other places west 
of Telboinaway centers, b situated up a small river, wliich boats may enter at low water, neap tides, 
but not until a quarter flood on the springs, for then there is a considerable surf on the bar. The marks 
of anchorage are Pedir Point, which b in latitude about North, bearing N. W. and the entrance of 
the river, which is not very conspicuous, S. S. W. distance about two miles. 

Thb is a place of considerable trade; veiseb from the Coromandel Coast, Bengal, and other parts of 
India frequenting here, likewise proas from the Malay Peninsula and the neighbouring places. 

Pedir was first visited by the Poilugucse, under Sequeira, in 1509, where they found vessds iVom 
Pegu, Bengal, and other countries. The King, who, like other Mahometan Princes, is styled Sultan, sent 
off a deputation to them, accompanied with refreshments, excusing himself, on account of illness, from paying 
his compliments in person, but assured them that he should derive much pleasure from the friendship and 
alliance of the Portuguese, whose fame had reached his ears. Sequeira answered tlie message in such 
terms that, by the consent of the Sultan, a monument of their amity was erected on the shore; or more 
properly as the token of discovery and possession usually employed by the Europeans. They oflerwarde 
obtained permission to build a fort, but in a short time were expelled by the natives; since which period 
no European power has ever had a settlement on tins coast. 

COINS, WEIGHTS, and MEASURES. 

Spanbh dollars are the princi{)al currency ; the other coins arc nearly similar to those at Acheen* 
The Pedir catty weighs 37 Spanbh dollars, and the bahar b equal to 424? lbs. avoirdupob. 


IMPORTS AND EXPORTS. 


Imports.— The following is a list of India goods suitable to the market on the Pedir Coast, with the 
quantity of each particular article which should form an assortment. 

Negapatam salt 50 garce. 


100 corge. 
100 ditto. 
20 ditto. 
100 ditto. 

White 8 and 9 ditto «^150 ditto. 


Blue doth 9 call 

7 and 8 ditto 

Blue Suckertoons, gold head 
Brown cloth 8 and 9 call 


Jaffnapatam tobacco, Ist sort 
2d ditto 

Iron broad bars 
Patna opium 


60 candies. 
JiOOniaundiL 
SOcbeitk 



m PEDIR. 

The following articles of European produce are brought here^ and in general find a ready sale, vti. 


Brass wire. 

Gunpowder. 

Iron, in bars. 

Steel, in faggots. 

Blunderbusses. 

Guns, 1 toSewt 

Looking glasses. 

Swivels. 

Coarse cutleiy. 

Gold lace. 

Nails, of sizes. 

Watches. 


Exports.— The principal articles produced here, and the neighbouring places on. the coast, are 

Beetle-nut 8 to 12 loxa per buncal. Pepper 30 to 40 dollars per bahar. 

Canes according to quality. Rattans 12 mayams ditto. 

Gold 24 to 26 dollars per buncal. Wax, according to quality. 

From the treacherous behaviour of the Malays on this coast, it is the common custom to buy and sell 
on board the ship ; but occasionally business is transacted on shore with the principal merchants, if the 
commander is acquainted with the language. No duties are levied upon either exports or imports, but 
considerable presents are necessary to the Rajah or Chief, and the principal people about him. 

PROVISIONS AND REFRESHMENTS. 

Buffaloes and poultry are in abundance, particularly ducks and fowls, which are reasonable; likewise 
tropical fruits, similar to those at Acheen ; and the sea supplies various sorts of fish. 








CHAPTER XXV. 

Java. 


StraUofSii»ia^Prim'i hland‘--CrmlM--A«jmt^Nwth hland—BatUm; Dttcriptm^oihn, Wdghlt , , 
<md Jlfuturti^Balavia; Descriplion— Coins, IVeigils, and Mcasurts^mmtrtt with Europe— Com- 
furct uilh Indiet— Cmmercc wilh ihe British Settlemenls— Comment wiA Chinet— Commerce with tjapan 
•—Commerce with the Eastern Islands— Provisions and Refreshments— Chertbon—Samrang— Jetftra— 
Joanet—Gritsee—SoureAaya — Island of Madura — Passourmng — Panarouhan — Balemhoneeng—Ritt and 
Progress of the Commerce of Holland with the East Indies— Straits to the Easlmtrd of Java—Bedl^ 
l/mAock—Alast—Sapji—Mangeray—Flures—Timor; its Rttenl — Couimng— Coins, Weights, and MeOf 
turto— Imports and Exportt—Dhelly— Coins — Imports and Exports— Procisions and Refreshments. 

■vnmrn ■ 

THIS island is separated from that of Sumatra by the Strait of Sundn. The length of (his channel 
on the Sumatra side, from Flat Point to Hog Point, is about twenty leagues, and on the Java side, from 
Java Head to Bantam Point, about twenty-fire leagues. There arc several islands in (he Strait, the prin- 
cipal of which are Hippins, or Prince’s Island, and Crocatoa. 

PRINCES ISLAND. 

This island, called by the Malays Pulo Selan, is in the mouth of the Strait, alwut two Icagugs fro|n 
Java, and six from Sumatra; its north end is in latitude about 60 25 South, and longituile 105" li East; 
on its S. E. part is a [leak, by which it is known. There is a bay on the S.W. side of the island, into 
whiih two small rivuleU of fresh water empty themselves. There is a town upon it called .Samadang, c<m. 
sistrng of about 400 houses, divided into two iwrts by a small river. This island was formerly much fre- 
quented by the India ships of many nations, es|K!cially the English, who have of late forsaken it, and touch 
’either at North Island, or Anjerie Point. Here may be got some excellent turtle, the largest for a dollar 
each; large fowls, 12 for a dollar; small deer, not larger than a rabbit, about two-pence each; larger deer, 
about the size of a sheep, half a dollar; many kinds offish tolerably cheap; cocoa-nuts at the rate of 100 
for a dollar, if picked; but if Uken promiscuously, 130 for a dollar. Plantains, pine-apples, water melons, 
jacks, and pumpkins, besides yams and many other vegetables in plenty, and at reasonable rates. 

The water is procured from a rivulet in a small sandy bay, at the easternmost part of it, where a path 
is cut through the woods to the place where you fill, about 100 yards up, but tery convenient for roll!|l^ ' 
the ca-sks; but if you fill below, though at low water, it will be brackiah. 

VouII. Z* 
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CRACATOA— ANJERIE^NORTH ISLAND— BANTAM, 


CRACATOA. 

This island is remarkable for its peak, and is in latitude 6^ 9' South, and longitude 105^ 29' East# On 
its north side is a very convenient watering-place, where the Dutch ships often stop, about a quarter of a 
mile from which there is also a Malay town, where supplies, nearly the same as at Prince's Island, are t» 
be procured. Abundance of turtle frequent the shores of this island. 

ANJERIE, 

Or Anjcr village, is in latitude G° 3' South, about two leagues to the eastward of the fourth point of 
Java, and is not easily perceived coming from the westward, being situated in a bay, where the houses 
are scattered amongst the cocoa-nut trees; it is nearly obscured by them, and by a chain of high hills in- 
land, the easternmost of wliich is a sharp peaked hill, called Anjerie Peak, directly over the houses. The 
common anchorage is in from 9 to 14 fathoms abreast of the village. 

Here is a small fort, consisting of a low earthen embankment, surrounded by a bamboo palisade, 
having a few small guns mounted. The Dutch kept an European seijeant and about ten men as a pro- 
tection to the village against the Malay pirates, and as a post to receive and convey dispatches across the 
country, when any of their own ships, or those of any other nation appeared in the Strait. Within the 
palisade is the tomb of Colonel Cathcart, who died here, on his voyage to China, as minister from England. 

The East India Company's ships frequently touch here to obtain refreshments. Buffaloes, hogs, 
poultiy, aiul fruits are to be procured at reasonable rates; 12 to 15 fowls for a dollar, 5 or 6 large capons 
for a dollar; buffaloes from 10 to 12 dollars each; turtle is occasionally to be had, 3 or 4 dollars each; 
pine-apples, oranges, mangosteens, and other fruits in abundance. 

The spring from which the water is filled, is only separated by a narrow slip of land from the sea; it 
Is but indifferent. Ships therefore prefer watering at North Island, where the water is excellent. 

NORTH ISLAND. 

This island is close upon the Sumatra shore, without the Strait; it is about two miles in circumference, 
in latitude 5^ 37 South, and longitude about 105® 55 East. It used to be much frequented for the purposes 
of wooding and watering ; but tlie treachery of the Malays has occasioned the loss of so many lives, that 
the preference is given to Anjerie Point. Should a ship stop here, wood should be cut from the island. The 
water is procured from the main, about 500 yards from the beach. Care should be taken that the people 
do not go far from the water-side, or they will be cut off. The Malays bring off turtle, fowls, cocoa-nuts, 
pumpkins, yams, &c. in their proas to the ship, and sell them at reasonable prices. 

BANTAM. 

This city is seated at tlic bottom of a large bay formed by St. Nicholas or Bantam Point, which is 
in latitude 5® 52 South, and longitude 10(>«>2 East, and Point Pontang; there are many small islands in 
the bay, principally uninhabited. The marks for anchorage arc Bantam Hill S.S.W. in six fathoms water. 

The city is situated about one mile from the sea-side, between the branches of a river, which is about 
180 feet over at its mouth; it is so very shallow, that at low water a common' ship’s boat docs not lie afloat 
in it ; at high water and in spring tides it is from five to seven feet deep. Though this is called Bantam 
Itiv^ .ti is properly only a branch of it ; the river itself is divided above the town into three channels, oT 
is the middle one; the other two run into the sea, about a league off on each side. The houses 
itr {he town are scattered to and fro witliout regularity, and round each is a plantation of cocoa-nut trees,. 
Ilije. whole surrounded by a paling of split bamboo, by which each family is separated firom its neighbour. 



Bantam; 


A shdrt disUncie from tlie commencement of the city is a large square, where three streets, leading 
firom different parts of the town, unite to the westward of the river. This forms the easterly os port 
of the city does the southern boundary of the square; the royal mosque is on the northf and tluv King's 
palace on the west side of it, which is built within a fortress, called the Diamond, an oblong square, 
ebout 840 feet in length, and nearly half os broad. It has regular bastions at the four corners,, and 
leveral circular places of arms on the shh;; it mounted about 70 pieces of cannon, mostly 13 |>oundcrs. 
The bastions point N.E. S. E. S. W. and N. W. The avails are built of bard stone, and are 14 or 15 
feet high. The fort is not discernible till close to it, on account of the numerous cocoa-nut trees, except 
the side next the square, where it is quite open. The approach to it is by a drawbridge, that is thrown 
over a moat which surroundvS it; between this bridge and the gate of the fort is an esplanade, on tJie 
right side of which stands a large building, where the ceremony of crowning the Prince is performciL 
On the other side are the King's stables and coach-houses. At the gate of the fort a Dutch guard is kept. 
The palace is about 20 paces within tlie gate, consisting of many dwellings eonnected togetlier, and 
covering nearly the whole space of ground within the fort. In tlic centre appears a square buikling, 
which has two roofs, rising above cpxh other to such a height that it is visible three leagues off at sea; 
it b mostly built of brick, and covered with tiles, but without any regularity in its architecture. 

On the east bank of the river, at a .short distance from its mouth, is situated the Dutch fori, 
Speelwyck, which was built during tlie civil wars in 1682. It is a square, defended ul three of its angles 
by regular bastions, and at the fourth by a demi-bastion. It is mounted with 48 pieces of cannon of 
various sizes. The north, south, and west sides are covered by a wet ditch, which has a communication 
with the river that washes the east side; the walls are constructed of a heavy and hard stone, and are 
about 14 feet high. In the interior of the fort there is an open square, planted with trt'cs in the middle, 
the sides of which are formed by several buildings, wherein part of the Company's servants reside. The 
house of the Commander is handsome; the otlier buildings consist of barracks for the soldiiTs, ware- 
houses, &c. Tiie gate is very near the river side, over whicli there is a drawbridge, and opposite to it a 
long street, where tlie Company's servants reside, for whom there is no room in the fori, together with a 
few Chinese. The Dutch kept a garrison here of about 150 men, and a like force at Fort Diamond; 
but a considerable number arc generally confined by sickness, this place being considered as unhealthy, 
if not more so than Batavia. 

The King of Bantam, although a vassal to the Dutch Company, is a sovereign Prince, lord and 
master of life and death, and uncontrouled in his authority over Iu.s own subjects ; !mt is restricted from 
entering into any alliances or engagements with any European or Indian power, as likewise from selling 
the productions of his territories to any other than to the Company. 

Bantam was first visited by the English under Captain Lancaster, in December, HK)2, who were 
kindly received, and obtained permission to settle a factory, which became the jirincipul place of trade, 
and was formed into a Presidency. In 16.'10 it was made subordinate to Surat. In 1670 it was stipulated 
by treaty, that the Company should pay annually, in lieu of all duties, 4,000 rials per annum; and that 
their ships, vessels, and junks sliould have, without any duties imposed on them, a free export and im- 
port trade, reserving only to the King the established duties on pcpjM'r; and that opium should liave a 
free import, but be sold at the Custom House only, and not in the towns, or at any other place, under the 
penalty of being forfeited, provided that all military stores imported by the English should be offered for 
sale to the King exclusively. In 1677 the Resident and ])rinci|)al servanU of the agency were mai sacred 
by the natives; ond in 1682, the Dutch having obtained |)ossession of Bantam by assisting the King's 
son in a rebellion against his father, the English were finally expelled, after having carried on $ 
trade upwards of 80 years; since which period Bantam has been subordinate to Batavia. 

Zz 2 
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BATAVIA. 


COINS, WEIGHTS, and MEASURES. 

CoiNs.>^Thc coins current are similar to those at Batavia, viz, Spanish dollars, duccatoons, rupees, 
schillings, dubbeltjees, doits, and cash; the King having no coin of his own. The cash are of different 
value, according to the quantity in the market. They keep their accounts thus: 


10 peccoes 
10 laxsans 
10 cutties 
10 utas 


> make < 


1 laxsan. 
1 catty. 

1 uta. 

1 baiiar. 


Each peccoo should contain 1000 cash, but they are frequently deficient; the pnee varies from ^5 to 35 
for a Spanish dollar. 

Weights and Measures.— Pepper is sold by the timbang, which is equal to half a Chinese pecul, 
or 62| Dutch lbs.; 3 peculs are the .small bahar, and 4} peculs the great balmr. But the natives not 
being expert in weighing, a measure called a kulack is used, which contains 71 catties; but this depends 
upon the (juality of the pepper, whether light or heavy. 

The weight for gold, musk, &c. is the tale; the China one is only six-tentlis of that of Bantam. 

The long measure is the hasta, which is 18 English inches. 

Tlie commerce carried on between Bantam and other parts of India and China is very trifling, the 
trade centering in Batavia, to which the pepper, and other produce of the territories of the King of 
Bantam, arc sent, and from whence the foreign articles necessary for the consumption, is imported. 


BATAVIA 

Was the principal .settlement of the Dutch in the East Indies, and to which all others were subor- 
dinate. It is situated at the bottom of a large bay tbnneil by the points Ontoiig, Java, and Crawang, 
and is in latitude fi'^ 9 South, aiul longitude lOfi^ 52 h^ast. It is considered one of the best harbours in 
India, having a number of small islands about two or three leagues from the city, which shelter the bay 
from N. VV, to N. E. the prineij>al of which are Onrust, Edam, Cooper’s Island, and Purmerend. Large 
ships generally ride at single anchor in the roads, at about 1 \ mile from the shore, in six fathoms, the 
dome of the principal church bearing about south; but smaller vessels approach within a mile of the shore.- 

Fronting the small river, or canal, which leads to the city, there is a bar, on which there are about 
three feet at low water. The channel for boats to enter, is to the eastward of the bar; and as there is at times 
a surf upon it at low water, w hen blowing strong in the N. W. monsoon, strangers ought not then to send 
their boats to the river, as many have been overset upon the bar, and the crews devoured by alligators, 
which are here of a large size, and very numerous. 

The City of Batavia is an oblong square, the longest way facing the east and west about one mile, 
and the shortest facing the north and south, about three-quarters of a mile broad. Through the middle of 
the city, from north to south, runs the river Jaccatra, over which are three bridges, one at the upper 
end of the town ; another at the lower part, near the Castle ; and the third about the middle, being 
thence called the middle point bridge. Two of these are built of stone; close to the middlemost there is 
a large square redoubt, provided with some pieces of cannon, which commands the river both upwards and 
downwards, besides the city moats which run entirely round: each division, on either side of the river, has 
two canals running parallel with the longest sides, and intei'sected at right angles by several cross canals. 
The breadtli of the river within the city is about 180 feet; it runs into the sea, past the Castle and the 
Admiralty wharf. On both sides of the mouth are long piers of wood and brick-work, about 3800 feet in 
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length, taken from the moat of the city. The vessels belonging to the merchants arc laid up and repaired 
between these piers, on the west side; but along the east side, the passage is kept open fur the lighters, 
which go in and out of the city wit!\ the cargoes of t!ic ships. At the outward point of the eastern pier 
there is a shed, winch serves for a stable for the horses which draw the small vessels and boats up and 
down the river. Opposite to this is a hornwork, called the Water Fort, built at a considerable expence. 
It is constructed ot a kind of coral rock, and defendcil by heavy cannon; within it are barracks for the 
garrison, and tliere is no other ap))roacb to it than along the wi stern pier. * 

The citadel of Batavia, which forms the north houiularv of the eastern divi>Ion of the city, is a 
regular s(|uarc fortress witli four bastions, which are connected by high curtains, except on the hovUIi side. 
The walls and ramparts are built of coral rock, and are about feet high. It is .Miri t>\imled hv a wet ditcli, 
over which, on the south side, is a drawbridge; between the moat and the buildings within the fort on this* 
side, there is a large esplanade. In the centre of the buildings that look towards tlu* eitv, is a great gale and 
a broad passage, with warehouses on each side, leading to another esplainule on the noith side, eiielosed 
between the ramparts aiul the buildings, all of which arc appropriated to the use ol* the I’ompauy. Tlie 
Government House forms the led wing of the buildings, looking towards the south. Over tlu* Cuslle bridge, 
is a large scju.are, planted with tamarind trees; the entrance to it from the city is over a bridge, and ihiougli 
a .stately gate. On the west side ol’ the srpiare stands the artillery house and provision magazine, both of 
which reach behind to the river side, so that vessels are loatlcd and imload(‘d with the grealeit ease. On 
the opposite side is the iron magazine, and what is termed the grass-plat, or place of execution. There 
are a number of cannon and other warlike implements ranged upon tlu* plain. 

The city is surrounded by a wall of coral rock, and is d(‘liMule(l by 22 bastions, provided with artillery, 
which arc mostly of a s(piar(‘ or semicircular shape, projecting heyoiul the curtains, which with the wall 
itself are built nearly perpendicular. Th(‘re arc fivt* gates to the city: one to the east, calhsl the Rotter- 
dam gate; two to the south, the New gale and Dies! gate; one to the west, tin* Utriaht gate; and one 
on the north side, to tlie west of the river, calle<I tlu* Sipiarc gate. Near to the lasl-nunitioned gate, and 
opposite to the Castle, is the .Admiralty wharf, and not tar off, the warehouse's ll)r naval stores, workshops, 
and other offices that relate to ship|)ing; likewise the houses of the commandant and com|>tndh-i s (d'eipiip- 
ment. In the S. K. corner of the cily is the place where the Company's mechanics and lala)urcrs li.avc llicir 
abode. There is a fine town-house, and scv(*ral cinirclies and other |>laces of worslii]). 'J'lie strcel.s nr*' laid 
out in straight lines, and cross each other at right angles each .sired having a canal in lh(‘ middle, cased with 
stonewalls, which ri.se int(» a low parapet oneachsi<le: upon tlu' whole, Batavia may rank among the 
neatest and handsomest cities in the world. The population of Batavia is ^•^limf^ted at alM)tjt 
inhalntants; two-thirds of whom are Chinese, who priiicijmlly reside in the sulairhs, to the southward and 
jjrestward of the city. The natives, Armenians, IVrsees, Hindoos, Arabs, and Fnropeans, make up the 
■hiaindcr; the latter (h) not exceed 1500. Vow of them sleep in the I^fwii where tlieii- warehouses are, 
fc which thev go at six o'clock in the morning, transact business till JO or II, and then n'tiirn to the 
country, on account of the nnwhoiesomeness of the city, Nf>oii is the g<*neral dinner hour, and until five 
or six in tiie evening, no one; is to he seen on business, which is altno''! wholly transacted in the morning. 

Tlie island of pnrust is about three leagues N. W. from Batavia, and is rufarly round. It rises 
six or eight feet above the surface of the sea, and is of sm.ill extent, being about 4,H()0 feet in circum- 
ference. In the centre of the island, juid within the fort, consisting of four bastions and three cmlain.s, 
stand tlie w^archouses and other buildings, likewise a small church. "1 lie warehouses are about twelve in 
nurnlK'r, and are generally full of goods of various kinds. On the north side of the island are two sow- 
mills; and on the south side there is a long pier-heacii on which are three large wooden cranes, erected 
for the purpose of fixing or unstepping masts. Three ships can lie here beliind each other, alongside the 
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{deTi in deep wateri to lie repaired, or to receive or discharge their caVgoes. There is another pieTi a little 
more to the westward, called the Japan ]Her, where one more ship can lie to load or unload. There are 
20 or more feet of water against the piers, and it rises about 5 feet once in 24 hours. All ships that 
require it, are hove down at the wharfs along the piers^ and receive every necessary reparation with con* 
venience, safety, and dispatch. The government of this island is under the master carpenter, and hi^ 
situation is reckoned a very profitable one. 

Edam is about tliree leagues N. N. £. from Batavia; it is very woody, and has abundance of large 
and ancient trees. The Company have some warehouses on this island for salt; but the chief use they 
make of it, is as a place of exile for criminals, who are employed in making cordage, and over whom h 
ship's Captain is placed as commandant. 

Cooper's Island is about 1600 yards from Onrust, and about one-third less in sixe. The Company 
liave several warehouses upon it, in which coffee is chiefly laid up. There are two pier-heads, where vessels 
may load and discharge at its south side. There are two batteries mounting 12 guns on this island. 

The Island of Purmerend is to the eastward of Onrust, and about half as large again. It is 
planted with shady trees, and in the centre is a large building, which serves for a hospital, or lazaretto, 
mnd is supported by voluntary contributions. 

When the Dutch first visited Java, a town stood on the site of Batavia, called Jaccatra, the King 
of which was in alliance with the English, which gave great umbrage to the Dutch. The two Companies 
came to action. For a time the latter had the superiority, and, in the year 1619, after a successful action 
at sea, compelled the Dutch to retreat to Ambbyna; but they soon after returned in great force, and obliged 
the English by capitulation totally \o evacuate tlie place. On the 26th of March, 1619, the Dutch took, 
plundered, and totally destroyed the town of Jaccatra, and built near its site the present Batavia, of 
which they continued in unmolested possession nearly two centuries. 

The English, during the long war in which they had been engaged with the Dutch, let them remain 
in possessipn of Java; but the French Iiaving formally annexed Holland to France, and sent out 
troops to take possession of Batavia and the other places belonging to tlie Dutch in the Eastern seas, an 
expedition was fitted out against Batavia from the British settlements in 1611, accompanied by Lord 
Minto, Governor-General of India, in person. The fleet anchored in the roads on the 4th of August 4 
the troops were immediately landed, about 10 miles to the eastward of the city, and on the 6 th the army 
was put in motion. On the 8 th the city was taken possession of without opposition, the garrison having 
withdrawn to their fortified camp, a short distance in the country, after destroying the greater part of tlie 
warehouses and public stores of every kind. This camp was taken by assault on the 25th of August, and 
on tlie 15th of September, General Jansens proposed terms of capitulation, which were concluded on the 
18th, by which all the possessions remaining to the enemy on the Island of Java and its dependencies 
were surrendered to the British arms; Governor-General Jansens, his staff, and the remnant of his troopi 
being prisoners of war. By the terms of the capitulation, all private property was to be respected, and 
all charitable establishments, sanctioned by the Government, to have their property preserved to them; 
but all public property of eveiy kind, treasure, arms, ammunition, stores, provisions, as well as the objects 
of commerce, the property of the State, wherever situated within the limits of the Island of Java, or the 
settlements at the other islands depending on the Government of Java, was to be given up witliout reserve. 

By this important conquest, in the W’ords of Lord Minto, ‘‘ an empire which for two centuries has 
contributed greatly to the power, prosperity, and grandeur of one of the principal and most respected 
States in Europe, has been wrested from the short usurpation of the French Government, added to the 
dominion of the British Crown, and converted, from a seat of hostile machination and commercial compe- 
tition, into an augmentation of British power and prosperity." 
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_ Account* are kqit In rU-dolUn, nnlmagliury coin, ctth 48>dTen, wd each itirer 16 penn!nai but 
the currency u doiti, rtivers, dubbeltjee*. Mhilliap, and rupee*, tho* divided: 


4 doite 
2^ stivers 

3 dubbeltjees 

4 schillings 


make 


1 stiver. 

1 dubbeltjee. 
1 schilluig. 

1 rupee. 


Goin CoiNs—lTie following are current at Batavia, with tlieir sterling value, reckoning gold at Uie 
standard price of i’S 17s. 10]d. per ounce, and the rates at which they pass current: 

Milled Dutch ducat weighs 2, 5{ contains 52,8 grains pure gold, worth I’D 0 4 passes for 132 sliver* 

Old Japan copang.^,....^ 1 1,9 232,2 ............. ditto .... 2 1 3} ditto 

New ditto 8,9i 134,5 ditto 1 3 9{ U.288 ditto 

English guineas are sometimes to be met with ; when new, they pass for about 240 stivew; but when old^ 
only from 200 to 204, which are equal to about 17 shillings sterling. 

East India mohur, or gold rupee, passes for 480 stivers; its subdivisions in proportion. 

Doubloon, or Portugal .PS 12s. piece, passes for 10 Spanish dollars. 


Silver CoiNg.^The following are current at Batavia, and at the following rates: 

Florin, or guilder, weighs 6 dwts. 18 grs. contains 145 grains of silver, worth Is. 8d. passes for 20 stiven* 
3 guilder piece, weighs 1 oz. 3 435,7 dittOw..^w^...^w. 5s. Od. 00 ditto. 

Duccatoon, milled, is the current coin of all the Company’s settlements, and passes forwww>v.^ww^ 80 ditto. 
Unmilled, or old duccatoon 78 ditto. 

The milled duccatoon, though it passes current at 80 stivers, is not, in proportion to the other coins, 
worth more than 00 stivers; it weighs 1 oz. 22 grs. and contains of pure silver 471,0 grains. The following 
sliews the value of a duccatoon at Batavia, according to the price of silver in Europe. 


Silver 


Each 

peroz. 

Duccatoon. 

g. d. 

s. 

d. dec. 

5 0 


4X 0,33 

5 Oi 

5 

4{ 0,47 

5 X 


5 1,02 

5 li 


5 3,76 

5 2 


0 1,90 

5 2i 


7 0,05 

& 3 

5 

7 2,19 

5 3\ 


8 0,34 


Silver Each 

per 02 . Duccatoon. 

g. d. t. ()• dec. 

6 4 5 9 2,48 

5 ^ 5 9 0,03 

5 5 5 9 2,77 

5 5i 5 10 0,92 

5 0 .5 10 2,00 

5 et www.www^^wwww5 11 0,21 

5 7 ..ww.^w^5 11 2,35 

5 7^ 0 0 0,49 


Silver 


Each 

per 02 . 

Durcafoon. 

s. 

d. 

f. 

A. 

doc. 

5 

8 


0 

2,64 

5 

8{- 

0 

0 

3,71 

5 

9 

0 

1 

2,93 

5 

Oi 


2 

0,07 

5 

10 

WWWWW. 0 

2 

2,21 

5 

lOi 

0 

3 

0,35 

5 

11 


3 

2,49 

0 

0 


4 

2,77 


Milled rupee, in the Company’s accounts, is 24 stivers, but passes current for 30 stiven 

Schillings are of two sorts; the one the same as in Holland, passes for 6 ditto. 

The new, which are called skip schillings, pass 7} ditUK 

Rix-doUar, which is coined at Batavia %%». V»%».»*»»w**w*w*' * »**'*»*»***» 48 ditto. 
English and German crowns vary according to the demand and quantity,, from 00 to 03 ditto. 

Spanish dollars pass at 32 stivers; the half and quarter dollars in proportion. 
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The Bengal Sicca rupee passes for 31 j stirers; taken in exchange for Spanish dollars at the rate of 
2 Sicca rupees and 1 stiver per dollar; the value being fixed at 31^ stivers; the half Sicca rupee passes for 
l&i stivers. 

The Surat and Arcot rupees are of equal value with that of Batavia, and pass current for SQ stivefs; 
the half rupee of each sort passes for 15 stivers. . 

The American dollar passes for 60 stivers, and the gold eagle for 10 Spanish dollars. 

The following is an estimate of the exchange between Batam and London, shewing how many rix- 
dollars are equal to .dPlOO sterling; the price of silver at Batavia being from 125 to 135 rix-dollars for 100 
Spanish dollars, and the price of silver at London from 5s. 2d. to 5s. 8d. per ounce. 


Rix Dollars 


PRICE 

or MEXICO 

SILVER PER 

OUNCE IN LONDON. 


per 100 

5s. 8d. 

58. 3d. 

5s. 4d. 

5s. 6d. 

58. 6d. 

58. 7d. 

58.8d. 

Spanish Dollars. 

R. Drt. dee. 

R. Dn. dec. 

R.Dr8. dec. 

R. Dre. dec. 

R Dri. dec. 

K. Dn. dec. 

R. Drs. dec. 

125 


bSS^ 

547,496 

538,942 


522,610 

614,810 


126 

1 

560,778 

551,876 

543,253 

534,895 

526,791 

518.928 

511,297 

127 


565,228 

556,256 

547,565 

539,141 

530,972 


515,355 

128 


569,679 

560,636 

551,876 

543,365 

535,153 

527,165 

519;413 

129 


574,129 

565,016 

556,188 

547,631 

539,334 

531,283 

523,470 

130 

• l(S 


569,396 


551,876 

543,515 


627,529 

131 

Ib 


573,776 

564,810 

556,121 

547,695 

539,521 

531,587 

132 


587,481 

578,156 

669,182 

560,367 

551,876 

543,639 

535,644 

133 

g 

591,933 

582,537 

573,434 

564,612 

556,057 

547,578 

539,703 

134 

Ai 

596,382 

586,916 

577, 74^ 

568,867 

560,238 

551,876 

643,760 

135 


mMiSM 

591,296 


673,102 

564,419 

555,995 

547,818 


Copper Coins.— Dubbeltjees, which are of two kinds; the old passes current for 2 stivers, and the new 
for 2^ stivers. Doits, 10 of which make 1 dubbeltjee; there are also two doit pieces and half doits. These 
have all the Company's arms, and pp others pre taken. China cash are used in the baxar in purchasing 
small articles of provision, 

WEIGHTS. 


The Chinese weights, tales, catties, and peculs, are those in common use. 


16 tales 
100 catties 
3 peculs 
4f\ peculs 


make 


f 1 catty, which is considered 1| lb. Dutch. 
1 pecul. 

1 small bahar. 

1 large bahar. 


The pecul weighs 125 Dutch lbs. which are equal to 133| lbs. avoirdupois weight; by these weights 
most articles of merchandise are bought and sold, but they require comparison with European weights. 

Rice and other grain are sold by the coyang and gaiiton; the ouyang should weigh, on the receipt in 
the warehouses, 3300 lbs. net, though it is received from the outports as 3,500 lbs. Dutch. 

The Dutch Company made the following allowances to their warehouse-keepers and others, on goods 
received by them into the warehouses, in lieu of deficiency, waste, he. 

Coffee is received at 140 lbs. per pecul, and delivered out by bales of 2 peculs, or 250 lbs. 

Sugar, 6 stivers per pecul on powder sugqr, and 9 stivers per pecul oa sUgar-candy. 

Pepper.— On that imported in Company's ships fVom Palemhbng and Bantam, i per cent; on that 
brought by native vessels, a draft of 51bs. fbr every weigh of 360 lbs, 

Saltpetre is received into the warehouses with an overweight of 2 per cent and ddhrered out without 
overweight, and an allowance of 2 per cent fbr waste. 
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^*CUiatanr woodim ii received with 1 per cent ofcrwelght, and 2 per cent fior weite. 

Sapan wockI firom Si»m end Bii^ 2 ditto. 

Sandal wood from all places ) ditto%%>%%%^»%v.>%%*%^%^^^ 2 ditto. 

Beetle-niit 2 per cent for wastCi on what is weighed off in the jeari and 3 per cent upon whal 
eemidns longer than that period in the warehouses. 

OiHum.— For eveiy chest, without distinction as to siae^ 

On aU Company's goods sold by auction, an allowance of%« 

On woollen» and other European goods sold by the ell 


1 | ris<dollar. 
5 percent 
ditto. 

7{ ditto. 

7} ditto. 

4 ditto. 


On mace, cinnamon, and nutmegs, sold from the retail worehousev 
On colours, drugs, and wares of that descriptu 
On iron in bars and iron hoops 
And an allowance similar to the above, oh every article received into, or sent out of the warehouses* , 

The Dutch weights in use at Batavia and its subordinates are the following: 

1 grain. 

1 groot penn. 

1 markftnesUvir* 
109 marks 601 . 


32 ases 


1 engle. 

24 small penns 

• » 

20 engles 

16 ounces 

• make * 

1 ounce. 

11 b. 

24 grains 

12 groot penns 

^ make - 

1000 ases 


7417 grunt troj. 

1000 Spanish doll. 



1 lb. Dutch troy, is 15 oa. 16dwts. 11 grs. Eng. troy 
135 Dutch troy lbs. are 178 English troy lbs. 


19 marks Dutch troy are 164 ounces standard goldi 


MEASURES. 


1 measure is .5 gantoni, 230 gantons are 1 last, 1 last is 46 measures. 

1 leager of wine is 360 rands, each rand 10 mursics, and a leager of arrark is .396 rands. 

1 awm of ale or wine is 9 rands. I I vorm of Arewood b 225 feet long and 4 feet high* 

1 dl b 27 English inches. | 1 dlofstone is 10 inches long, 5 broad, and 2{ thick. 

COMMERCE WITH EUROPE. 


Imports.— The chief article imported from Europe on account of the Dutch Company was bullion, 
of which it b calculated that upwards of jP 500,000 sterling was annually sent from Holland; the other 
articles imported by them, and the commanders and officers of their ships, were as follow; 


Anchors tcgrapneb. 

Gin, Hollands. 

Looking-glasses. 1 

Porter. 

Beer. 

Garden seeds. 

Lead. i 

Saddlery. 

Boots and shoes. 

Guns and pbtob. 

Lacc, gold & silver. 

Ship-chandlery. 

Buttons. 

Gunpowder. 

Musical instruments 

Shot. 

Brandy. 

Glass ware. 

Mathematical ditto. 

Steel. 

Cabinet ware. 

Hams. 

Millinery. 

Stationery. 

Cheese. 

Hats. 

Nails. 

Till ware. 

Chintz and muslins. 

Haberdashery. 

Oilman's stores. 

Tobacco. 

Claret. 

Hosiery. 

Pipes, tobacco. 

Tin plates. 

Cloths. 

Jewellery. 

Painter's colours* 

Toys. 

Cutlery. 

Iron. 

Pefiunery. 

Wina. 

Confectionary. 

Ironmongery. 

Plate & plated ware. 

1 Watches. 


Since the capture ofJava by the Englbh, all kinds of goods have been sent from Indk to BaU 
but many of them being ill calculated for the markctt have been sold at a oODsidcrable loss. 

V 0 L.II. 
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- ExpoRTf-^Tlie staple or&Ies of JsTs are pepper, TOgor, and eoOiw. T%eMlowigfbin«iliaiatod 
amount of the former article that ma received anmndlj into the waiehonses at Batavia: 

Bantam, and its dependencies..~M~MMM,M Kack 3,500,000 lba».MM«WUte 80,000 Uh. 

Palembang, ditto Jinn,nnf> 5,000 

Suraatra, West Coast 1,180,000 - . -.-.T n , 10,000 

Borneo and the Eastern Islands 1,180,000 10,000 

Fomung a total 6,840,000 51,0001bs. 


The quantity of sugar produced on Java is very considerable; in some years to the extent of upwards 
of 10,000,000 lbs. Great part of it used to be exported to India, as Batavia supplied most of the English 
settlemente with sugar at one period. The quantity sent to Europe seldom amounted to 1,500,000 lbs. 
and was always of the best sort. 

The growth of coffee has of late years wonderfully increased on the island. The quantity sold at the 
Dutch Company's sales in HoUiuid, sometimes amounted to near 10,000,000 lbs. the greater part <rf which 
was the produce of Java. The price varies from 4 to 5 dollars per pecul. 

The other articles exported from Batavia to Holland on account of the Company, and in the tonnage 
allowed to the co mm a n ders and officers of their ships, were as follow : 


Arrack. 

Camphire. 

Dragon's blood. 

Borax. 

China-ware. 

Elephants' teeth. 

Benjamin. 

Cubebs. 

Japanned ware. 

Cardamums. 

Cotton. 

Soy. 


Tea. 

Tin. 

Tutenague. 

Turmeric. 


exclusive of a number of the finer arUcles, which were clandestinely taken on board in TnHiii 


COMMERCE WITH INDIA. 


The trade carried on with Surat was one of the most advantageous belonging to the Dutch East 
India Company, more particularly at a former period, the articles being of the first necessity with the 
natives; and as the Company were the exclusive importers of them, they made whatever prices they chose 
to require, or could command, according to the quantity they might be pleased to import. 

It apjiears, from a report made in Holland on the state of their trade with the western side of India, 
that in the ten years, from 1662-3 to 1673-4, spices yielded an animal profit of 520 per cent, on the prime 
cost, making a clear gain on the quantity sent thither in each year, of ^^30,415. In the ten years, from 
1688-9 to 1697-8, they yielded every year upon an average 850 per cent, gun, making a yearly sum of 
.£46,315; and upon the other articles a further annual average of <£23,266, being about 59 per cent, profit 
on their prime cost. 

The following are the articles in which the Dutch traded to Surat, and the western side of India: 


Aloes. 

Cinnamon. 

Gum-lac. 

Sugar. 

Benjamin. 

Camphire. 

Mace. 

Sugar candy. 

Beetle-nut. 

Cardamoms. 

Nutmegs. 

Teas. 

Cloves. 

Cowries. 

Pepper. 

Tin. 

Copper, Japan. 

China root. 

Quicksilver. 

Tutenague. 

Chinapware. 

Ebony. 

Sapan-wood. 

.Vermilion. 


Latterly thia branch of trade declined considerably, beiiig chiefly in the hands of the English. 
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COMMERCE WITH THE BRITISH SETTLEMENTS. 


The fottofdag it a statement of the meichandise and treasure imported into Batariafiom the' British 
aettlements in India, in the years 1802 to 1806 inclusive; likewise of the merchandise and treasure exported 
firom Batavia to the British settlements in India during the same period. 

IMPORTS INTO BATAVIA. EXPORTS FROM BATAVIA. 


Tflut. 

Merchaadine. ' 

Treisure. 

Tot«^. 

Years. 

Metcltandise. 

Treasure, 

Tottl. 

Bicai Rupaei. 

Siect Rupees. 

Sicca Rupees. 

Sicca Rupees. 

Skea Rupees. 

Hleca Rupees. 

1802 

3,37,061 

11,250 

3,48,311 

1802 

6,88,638 

93,029 

7,81,667 

1803 

92,198 


92,108 

1803 

9,06.372 

1,07,654 

10,14,026 

1804 

. 1 

- 

---- -- 

■CM] 

19,946 

.1. ii.. 

19,946 

1805 

- 

■ 1 . 


1805 

66.846 

•.I— 

66,845 

1806 

5,04,485 

39,724 

5,44,209 

1806 


~p0,683^ 

40,950 

TOT 

933.744 

50,974 


total. 

lt,22,7.4l 



Merchandise imported into Batavia from the Britbh settlements in India, during five years, 
1802 to 1806 Sicca Rupees 

Ditto exported frdm ditto to ditto 


Exports exceed the imports . 


Treasure imported from the British settlements during the above period%. 
Ditto exported to dittos 

Balance in favour of Batavia«%*^v 


50,974 

.2,00,68a 


9,83,744 

17,22,751 

7,89,007 


1,49,709 


; Rupees A39,298 


being in the following proportions to the British settlements: 

Against Fort St. George and its dependencies Rupees 4,92,269 

Against Bombay and Surat 7,96,535 

In favour of Bengal .»%»*^.i%%%»».%%»%ww.^% * ^»^^'**^^^*^^'*^*^*****^**^*'*^**^*^*^**^* 6,49,506 

The principal articles which are brought to Batavia from the various parts of India, Persia, 5rc. are 
chiefly piece-goods from Surat, Bengal, and Madras, In these individuals are prohibited trading. 
The trade in opium, of which from 800 to 1000 chests are annually disposed of at this place, is in the 
hands of a society, and individuals are also prohibited trading in it; so that whatever is imported, must be 
tendered to the Government, if it is intended for sale at the settlement. 

The exportation of specie is strictly prohibited ; no commander of a ship, or merchant, who importl 
dollars, must take any of them back again. The Chinese w ho farm the customs, closely examine what- 
ever is carried on board; and if they find any gold or silver coin, it is not only confiscated, but tbex^wnen 
are also subj^t to fine and imprisonment. 

COMMERCE WITH THE EASTERN ISLANDS. 

To the islands of Borneo, Celebes, Amboyna, Banda, &c. the Dutch sent piece-goods of the various 
descriptions enumerated, under the respective places, opium, and a variety of Indian and European goodsi 
and as Java is considered the granary of thb part of the world, those islandi are supplied with rice from 
Batavia, in some years to the extent of 14^000 tons per a nn um. 
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Rice. 

Sandal wood. 
Sago. 

Sapan wood. 
Stick'lac. 

Tin. 

Timber. 

Tortoue.4heil. 

Wax. 


In Tettels belonging to Dutch merchants resident, or in proas from the different places are imported 
the following articles: 

Ambergris. Cloves. Gold dust. Rice. 

Agalawood. Camphire. GuttaGambir. Sandalwood. 

Bird's nests. Cutch. Mace. Sago. 

Beech de mer. Clove bark. Missoy bark. Sapan wood. 

Bezoar stones. Cajeputa oil. Nutmegs. Stick-lac. 

Benjamin. Diamonds. Pearls. Tin. 

Black wood. Dragon’s blood. Pearl shells. Timber. 

Birds of Paradise. Elephants’ teeth. Pepper. Tortoise.^hell. 

Beetle-nut. Fish maws. Rattans. Wax. 

likewise slaves from Pulo Neas on the Coast of Sumatra, from Celebes, and the other Eastern islands. 

COMMERCE WITH CHINA. 

In the months of November end December the China junks generally arrive, bringing with them, 
as articles of trade, and for the use of their countrymen resident here, and the Europeans, tlie following 
articles : 

Alum. Cinnabar. Lackered ware. Raw silk. 

Borax. Furniture. Lanterns. Sweetmeats. 

Brimstone. Fruits, dried. Linens. Silk-goods. 

China camphire. Fans, of sorts. Musk. Tea. 

Cassia. Gongs. Mother o’pearl. Toys. 

China ware. Gold thread. Nankeen. Tutenague. 

rkJno rw Tnriinn ink. Paoer. Tohacco. 


Alum. 

Cinnabar. 

Lackered ware. 

Borax. 

Furniture. 

Lanterns. 

Brimstone. 

Fruits, dried. 

Linens. 

China camphire. 

Fans, of sorts. 

Musk. 

Cassia. 

Gongs, 

Mother o^’pearl. 

China ware. 

Gold thread. 

Nankeen. 

China root. 

Indian ink. 

Paper. 


The commodities exported to Cliina, principally in their own junks, are as follow, the prices 
Vaiying according to the demand : 

Arrack, Batavia-..-4« to 45 rix-dollars per leager. Pepper--.----vl2 to 14 Spanish dollars per pecul. 

Bird's nests, head-18 to 20 Spanis'i drs. per catty. Pearls according to size and quality. 

Ditto belly- 8 to 12 ditto. Pearl shells- C to 7 Spanish dollars per pecul. 

Beetle-nut — — 3 to 3i ditto per pecul. Rice — 2 to 21 ditto. 

Beech de mer —10 to 15 ditto. Rattans 21 to 3 ditto. 

Cottonwool according to quality. Sapan wood- 3 to 4 ditto. 

Cloves -1 S|)anish dollar per Dutch lb. Sandalwood-15 to 40 ditto. 

Camphii-e— jjccording to quality. Sago— —Ij to 21 ditto. 

Mace ———2Spanish dollars per Dutch lb. Tin— —15 to 17 ditto. 

Nutmegs ——1 1 to 2 ditto. Wax ——20 to 25 ditto 

COMMERCE WITH JAPAN. 

The exports to Japan, which are carried in two ships that annually proceed to that country, are 
Camphire. Lead. Quicksilver. Tortoise-shell. 

Cloves. Nutmegs. Sugar. Vermilion. 

China root. Pepper. Sapan wood. Woollens. 

Elephants’ teeth. Piece-goods. Tin. Wax. 

exclurive of many small articles carried by the commanders and officers of the ships. 


Camphire. 

Lead. 

Quicksilver. 

Cloves. 

Nutmegs. 

Sugar. 

China root. 

Pepper. 

Sapan wood. 

Elephants' teeth. 

Piece-goods. 

Tin. 
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The imports from Japan consisted principally of copper; likewise Japan camphire, soy, China»ware, 
lackered ware, silk goods, and fans to a small amount. The remaining proceeds were brought in silver. 

PROVISIONS AND REFRESHMENTS. 

Bullocks, hogs, and sheep are to be procured here, with poultry, vegetables, and fruits in abundance. 
Buffaloes arc very pour, and weigh 80 to 100 lbs. each Pi to 15 dollars. 

Hogs, which are of the China breed, and very excellent, 70 to SO lbs. eacli G to 7 ditto. 

Sheep, the flesh of which is hard, tough, and in every respect to S ditto. 

Goats, which are, if possible, worse than the 2 to 0 ditto. 

Fowls are in general of a large size, very good, and in plenty 2 to 3 ditto per dozen. 

Ducks and geese are very cheap, hut turkeys are extravagantly dear. 

Fish is amazingly pleiililul, and yarns ai*e very good, at 2 rix-dollars j)er jrecul, Of fruits they 
have the following: 


Custard apples. 

Limes. 

Orangei. 

Papaw apples. 

Durion. 

Lemons. 

Pomegranates. 

Pino-npples. 

Grapes. 

Mangosteens. 

Pumphmoses. 

Tamarinds. 

Guavas. 

Mangoes. 

Plantains. 

W'^uter melons. 


Along the north coast of Java are many towns and villages; the principal of which are Chcribon, 
Samarang, Japara, Joana, Grissec, Sourabaya, Pussourwung, and Panaroukan. 

CTIERIBON. 

This town is about 35 leagues to the eastward of Batavia, and lies at the bottom of a large hay. Shi|>i 
anchor to the N. E. of the fort, in 3t to 5 fathoms water, at about 2 leagues Irom the shore. Here is a 
river, having two branches, which fill into the sea a short distance from each other; the country vessels, 
drawing from 4 to G feet water, are obliged, in coining in or going out of the principal brunch, to wait 
for high tides, the bar having only 2 \ feet on it at low water. 

On the right hank of the l iver, near the sea-side, stands the fort, wliicli is small, and built of brick, 
surrounded with a fosse, over whidi is a bridge with a redoubt ; tlie fort is of little con^ofjnenco, its em- 
brasure parapet being hut 18 inches thick. It has a few small guns mounteii, which serve to salute sliijis 
visiting the port, and as a defence against the Malay pirates, who continually infest the vicinity. 'Phe 
town is large; the principal houses arc surrounded with gardens, and have a |)u:turesqup appearance. 
There are a numiicr of Chinese resident here, and a consideralile trade is carried on In the produce of this 
part of the coast, which consists of coffee, cotton, indigo, sugar, timber, and pepper; the latter article 
formerly grew in such abundance, that in 1680 the haluir of 375 Dutch Ihs. was bought for B) Spanish 
dollars. It yields yearly 1000 lasts of rice, and 1,000,000 Ihs. of sugar; and in 1778, 1,000,000 lbs. of 
Cheribon coffee were sold in Holland at 1 1 stivers per Ih. 

Provisions and refreshments of all kinds are in abundance, and at reasonable prices. 

SAMARANG. 

This town, which is the principal on the island next to Batavia, ii at the bottom of a hay, in latitude 
6® 67 South, and longitude about 110® 34' East, and situated on the cast side of a river of the same name, 
which has a bar, having on it, at low water, not more than two feet. It is strongly fortified, and has a 
small neat church. A guard-house has been recently erected. The Government house U facing the river; ths 



m JAfARWOi^Ar-aBISSBC. 

VKlP^ioiifii^apd worii;4K>pi Himi in a row undor one roof to the S.W. of tho town kf the n«ec> aide^ 
they ere about 300 feet long. The Chinese and Jayenese towns are on the western side of the riw, and 
that of the Bouginese to the eastward. A bridge is thrown across the river from the fort, leading to the 
usual residence of the Governor, which is a large and handsome building. 

The town is surrounded by a wall and ditch; there are likewise a very good hospital, a public school, 
and a small theatre. This Government is said to be one of the most lucrative in the Dutch Company's 
possessions. The shoalness of the coast makes the road of Samarang inconvenient, both on account of the 
great distance at which large ships are obliged to lie from the shore, and of the landing in the river, which 
cannot be entered before half-flood. The anchorage is with the flagstaff bearing S. S. £. and the high land 
of Japara N. E. by E. in five fatlioms, about three miles from the shore. , 

Provisions are cheap here; beef 10 doits per lb. and 6 to 8 fowls for a Spanish dollar. 

JAPARA 

Is situated about twenty-five miles N. E. of Samarang, on the banks of a small river, having a bar, on 
which are not more than three feet at low water. The fort is on the northern side, upon a small eminence; 
it is triangular, one bastion pointing to the sea, the other two to the land; and in the middle of the curtain, 
which connects these two last, is the gate* This fort is mounted with several pieces of cannon of different 
calibres; it b built of stone, and kept in good repair. On the south side of the river is the Javanese 
village, where there is a bridge thrown across to the north side, on which is the house of the Resident, 
planted with shady trees, and railed round, and is a neat and well-furnished building. 

About a mile and a half above the settlement the stream turns a saw-mill, that saws annually four 
or five thousand large logs of timber into planks, which are carried to Batavia. 

JOANA 

Is situated about three miles up a river, which is the largest and most navigable along the N. E. coast 
of Java, being at the mouth, and a great way up, 20 feet deep, and about 200 feet broad. The town con* 
gists of two rows of houses, built along the river on its west side. On the opposite side, upon an bland 
formed by the river, stands the Chinese campon. The fort is a redoubt with four demi-bastions, in which 
are the rice warehouses, the barracks for the soldiery, and some other buildings. The house of tlie Resi- 
dent is without the fort, on the east side; it b a grand and elegant building, consisting of two parts, 
opposite to each other, connected by a lofty dome full 25 feet in diameter, supported by four columns. 

The emoluments of this Residency amounted annually to 16,000 rix-dollars; they proceeded from the 
surplus weight of rice delivered by the natives to the Company, and from the collection of timber annually 
furnished to the Resident at a fixed price, which costs no more than the labour, and which is very cheap 
here, as he has only to send the people into the woods to fell the trees, and hew them into logs. The con- 
struction of ships likewise affords considerable gain to the Resident, as both timber and labour cost him 
little; for a Javanese master shipwright earns no more than six dubbeltjees a day, his assbtants four, and 
the common labourers two. There are also profits attached to the farm of the duties, which accrue no- 
minally to the Chinese Captain, but in reality to the Resident 

GRISSEC 

Is situated in latitude about 7° 10' South, nearly oppoiite:to the S« W. end of the Idand ot Madura. 
Here is a small fort, having barracks for the troops stationed here, and warehottsm within it There bi a 
wooden mole which runs out opposite the fort, about 600 feet in leng^ 
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The town ia smalli nnd divided between the Javanese and Chinese. The prindpal street runt 
along the coast; it consuts of four or five large hoi^ built of stone, inhabited by the Resident and 
other Ruropeaiis. The street is wide, and shaded by several rows of tall thick trees opposite the houses. 
At the end of, and behind the street are the cam|)ons of the natives and Chinese; also the grand square, in 
which are the residences of the native Chiefs. There is no water fit for drinking here, but what is fetched 
from two springs about 1} mUe from the town, or from Sourabaya. 

SOURABAYA 

Is about three leagues from Grissec, the coast between forming a large angle. The town is situated 
on the banks of a river, about a mile from the sea, in latitude 7^ 14 South, and longitude 112^ 65 East. 
Ships visiting this place require pilots. The anchorage is about a mile to tlie northwaixl of the river, with 
the flagstaff of the fort bearing S. 2 K. and Grissec W. 20 N. 

The fort is on the right bank of tlie river; it is small, and built of brick. It contains a small arsenal 
and barracks for the troo|)s stationed here; the hospital is also on this side of the river, near which the 
Governor and all the officers reside. On the opposite bank arc the principal Malay aiul Chinese canw 
pons, to which there is a communication by two large w^ooden bridges. There are two moles erected at 
the mouth of the river, with batteries to defend them. The banks are full of villages, inhabited by 
Malays and Chinese. 

The river is navigable for ships of 100 ions burthen, and much frequented by vessels from the neigk 
bouring ports. There are several yards for building ships and vessels; and here the Dutch used to 
construct those they employed in the country trade, timber being abundant, and of excellent quality. 
The ships destined for the Philippine Islands and China usually touch at Sourabaya, where every refresh- 
ment, except good vegetables, is to he procured in abundance. Good native sailors are to be had here, 
but it must be under an engagement to bring them to Java. 

MADURA. 

This island, which extends about 20 leagues due East, is separated from Java by a narrow channel, 
called the Strait of Madura; but it is only navigated by vessels of small burthen. On the S. £. side of 
the island is the priiicipal town, called Samanap, wliere refreshments of various kinds are to be procured. 
The island abounds in rice, and excellent timber for ship-building. 

The Dutch invaded and subdued this island about 1747, making slaves of a great number of tba 
inhabitants. 

PASSOURWANG 

Is situated on the banks of a river navigable for several leagues up tlie country, at the bottom of A 
bay on Java. Here is a neat and well-constructed fort, about a mile from which there is a fine woodOn 
bridge across the river. The Commandant's house backs the fort on the right bank facing the bridge, and 
is a very extensive and commodious residence, with many offices. The boat yards are near the mouth of 
the river. The houses are neatly built, and the country is well cultivated. The chief produce is rice, of 
which large quantities are exported. There are but few Dutch here; the Javanese are numerous, and 
their Chief lives in considerable splendour. The coast hereabouts is very shoal, so that large ships 
are obliged to anchor three or four miles from the land, in latitude 7^ 36' South, the entrance of tte 
river bearing S.W. The banks of tlie river are mud, and very shallow, having many oflTeosive dead animilt 
about them, which generally occasion an intolerable smell. 



RISE AND PROGRESS OF THE COMMERCE, &c. 




PANAROUKAN. 

This town is situated upon a river, which empties itself by several mouths into the sea, about 20 
miles to the westward of Cape Sandana, the N. E extreme of Java, The fort stands about three quarters 
of a mile from the sea; it is square, built with palisades and planks, mounting two or three small guns, 
and surrounded by a wide ditch full of water It has two entrances, with a good drawbridge, the prin- 
cipal one fronting the sea. Within is a barrack>housc, the rooms of which are comfortable; here a 
Serjeant and snudl guard are kept. Provisions are cheap, and the place abounds with (isii and fruits. 

IIALEMBOUANG 

Is the only place on the east coast of Java wdiere refreshments can be procured. This was formerly 
a place of consideralile trade, and the Dutch ships frequently took in part of their cargoes of pepper here; 
it has since gone to decay, and the Resident is removed to Bagnou wangle, about five leagues to the north- 
ward, on the banks of a river called Balembouang River. Here is a small mud fort, lined with turf, sur- 
rounded by a ditch full of water, over which are two drawbridges; within are three capital residences for 
the officers, besides a guard-house. This establishment is surrounded by a village of the same name, where 
numbers of Malays and Cliinese reside. It is considered very unhealthy, and is the place where the con- 
victs from Batavia are sent to work in the pepper and coifee plantations, of which there are several, like- 
wise a small indigo manui'actory. 

The south coast of Java docs not contain any places of trade, and being seldom visited, is but little 
known. There are several bays, but the greater part of the coast is inaccessible, from the heavy surf con- 
itantly beating upon it. 


RISE AND PROGRESS 

OF THE 

COMMERCE OF THE DUTCH WITH THE EAST INDIES. 

Among the nations of modern Europe, the inhabitants of the United Provinces were early distin- 
guislied lor llieir love ol trade, and tlicir skill in nautical ailairs; and the habits of industry and economy 
which they thereby acciuired, animated with the noble spirit of independence which they inherited from 
their Batavian ancestors, gradually rendered them a sensible, intelligent, and enterjirising people. 

Soon allcr the establishment of the Portuguese trade to Imlia, the Dutch resorted to Lisbon for the 
purchase of Indian con* modi ties, of which they became the principal carriers to the ports of France, the 
Netherlands, and the Baltic. In the prosecution of this traffic, they observed the vast advantages the 
Poituguese derived I'rom their direct intercourse with India, which, together with the alluring accounts 
they received of the riches of that country, awakened a high spirit of emulation and enterprise, and they 
aspii ed to a pai ticipation of the commerce and wealth of the East, They, however, resolved not to inter- 
fere with the right which the Portuguese had assumed of monopolizing the trade to India by way of the 
Cape of Good lloj)e, but to attempt to open a conununication with Japan and China, by sailing round 
the north of Europi'; and, elated with the hope of attaining an object so advantageous, they overlooked 
the failures which eminent English navigators had recently experienced in attempting the same passage, as 
well as the various obstacles to its discovery which the voyages of those navigators bad brought to light 
A squadron of four ships was accordingly equipped, and the command of it was given to William Barentz, 
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an able pilot, and distinguished for his intrepidity and skill. He sailed from the Tcxcl, June 5, 169i| 
and proceeded to the latitude of 78^ North, and then, not being able to prevail u|H)n bis ‘companions 
to continue any longer in those seas, returned to Holland September the 16tli. 

1595. Though the above voyage was unsuccessful, the probability of discovering a passage np|)oared 
ao great, that another fleet, under the command of Hemskirk and llarentz, sailed June 2, 1595; but 
tliis fleet, of which there were great expectations, jjerforiacd little or nothing, returning to Holland in 
less than five months with an account that the savages had inlbrined them that there was a great sea to 
tlie eastward of Tartary, into which they might enter. KnconragtHl with this report, and a rcwaitl 
offered by the Government of 25,0(K3 florins to any person who sliould make ilie discovery, tlic City of 
Amsterdam fitted out tw^o vessels under the same commanders, who saiU*d on the 18th of May, 1596. 
These were more unfortunate than the former; one of the ships was lost on the coast of Nova Zeinbla, 
and a great part of her crew perished, and Barentz amongst the number. Hemskirk and the rest returned 
in October, 1597. 

These failures convinced the Dutch that even if a north-east passage to India were practicable, the 
numerous difficulties and perils attending it, would render it of little or no utility in a commercial jxiint 
of view. They therefore turned all tlieir attention and activity towards acquiring a knowledge of the 
navigation round tlie Cape of Good Hope, in which they determined Ui embark. This scheme wa$ 
encouraged and facilitated by Cornelius Houlman, who was employed in the trade which had been carried 
on between Amsterdam and Lisbon, and who had by that means the opportunity of forming an acquaint# 
ance with some of those intelligent moiiners who conducted the Portuguese fieeti to India. His inqui* 
sitive solicitude respecting the navigation of the Indian seas attracted the notice of the Portuguese 
Government, who had him arrested and confined. Upon this he applied to the merchants of Amsterdami 
offering to communicate to them all the valuable facts which he hud collected relative to the Indian trade, 
and the mode of conducting it, if they would redeem him from captivity, by advancing a certain sum of 
money which tlie Portuguese had consented to take for his ransom. This proposal was readily acceded 
to. Houtman was accordingly liberated; and on bis arrival at Amsterdam, he furnished the merchants 
with such ample and detailed information regarding tlie East Indian commerce, that a plan for engaging 
in it was formed and adopted. 

159G. A Company of merchants w^as formed for carrying on the trade; they fitted out a fleet of 
four sliips, under the command of Houtman, which sailed from the 'IVxel in Fehriiury, 1.59G, and 
returned in August, 1597. They found the native.s every where ready to trade with them. Ilcfore the 
return of this fleet, another set of merchants had associated for engaging in the Indinn trade; upon which, 
to avoid animosities, they agreed to unite, and accordingly sent out a ileet of eight sliips, uml<T the 
command of James Van Neck. A design of the same kind was set on temt in /(almd, and ships 
dispatched for India. The inhabitants of Rotterdam, excited by such examples, fm im'd a Umipany 
also, and fitted out five ships, with orders to sail to the Molucca Islands by the Strait of Magellan. 

1599. The Amsterdam Company, witkout staying for the return of tin? fleet they had <.(*111 out alrefuly, 
fitted out three ships more, whicli .sailed May 4lh, 1599. On the 8th of June fotir of the eight sliips that 
went out first, arrived in the Texel; and after they were unloaded, were immediately sent back again. 
About this time a new Company of merchants at Amsterdam fitted out four vessels, which sailed in 
December, with four of the old Ci mpany’s ships. In about two years all these ships came home with 
rich cargoes, which gave great encouragement to all concerned in this new branch of commerce. 

1600. In this year the new Company sent out two ships, whicli were joined by six of the old 
Company’s ships; these, with the former fleets, all returned in due time to their respective ports. In the 
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course of the foregoing voyage, the Dutch had settled factories at Bantam, Acheen, and Banda; but 
experienced much difficulty in,obtaining cargoes, from the intrigues and animosity of the Portuguese. 

1801. Upon this happy success more ships were sent out from Amsterdam, Zealand, and other parts. 
Among others, thirteen sailed from Amsterdam, of which four belonged to the old, and four to the new 
Company; these sailed from the Texel in April, 1601. This fleet was attacked by a Spanish fleet of 30 
soil, in the month of May, but succeeded in beating them off. Some of the Dutch ships frequenting 
Acheen, had disputes with the King of that place, which were at length compromised, in which Houtman, 
who first conducted the Dutch to India, lost his life. 

1602. While the Dutch commerce was attended with such prosperity, the affairs of tlie different 
Companies at home became involved in difficulties, of which that success was the primary cause. The 
desire of adventuring in the India trade which pervaded the United Provinces, and which gained strength 
at the completion of every voyage, at last produced so many rival Companies, each of them striving to 
surpass the other in diligence and activity, that the markets were glutted with Indian commodities, and 
the price of them consequently fell very considerably. This depreciation in the value of goods, which 
were procured at so great an expence, proved fatal to some of the Companies, and was severely felt by all. 
A temporary stagnation therefore took place in the trade; and the whole nation was filled with disappoint- 
ment, agitation, and alarm. The States-General, fearful of the consequences, exhorted the various Com- 
panies to unite their funds in one general stock, which was agreed to; and on the 20th of March, 1602, 
the new Corporation entitled “ The Dutch East India Company,’’ was formally instituted at the Hague. 
The patent commenced on the same day, and was granted for 21 years. Its conditions were, that the 
Company should possess the complete monopoly of the trade during the term specified; and that the State, 
in return for this extensive privilege, should have a share in their capital, equal to 25,000 florins, and 
likewise a duty of 3 per cent, on all their exports, except bullion. The whole stock of the new Company 
consisted of 6,600,000 guildei'S, about 600,000 sterling, which was divided into the following shares; 

Amstf^rdam was to have one half of the said capital, and 20 directors. 

M iddleburgh ..>v.^-.^-^^^one fourthv.^vv.^v*^«ditto-.^ dittos 

Delflt v»v%»»'v»»wv»%—i\ 0 n e sixteenth %%%%<.»»%v»ditto»»%%%'%»%%% 7 ditto. 

Rotterdam sixteenth «^..««^ditto«^««.^v..« 7 ditto. 

Enchuysen sixteenth «v^^.^itto-^%.v%«.«« 7 ditto. 

Hoorn sixteenth ««v^^-vditto..^«..««« 7 ditto. 

each of which places was to send out ships, and receive returns in proportion to the sums thus subscribed, 
and at each of them an East India chamber was fixed for the management of the trade. 

The new Company commenced their operations with great alacrity and uncommon expedition. A 
fleet of 14 large ships sailed m June, 1602, under the command of Admiral Warwick, which afterwards 
separated for Acheen, Bantam, the Spice Islands, &c. The appearance of thb large fleet relieved the 
Dutch factors settled in the different islands, from tlie continual alai’m in which the constant aggressions 
of the Spaniards and Portuguese kept them. In December, 1602, another fleet, consisting of 13 sail, 
under Van Hagen, having a number of troops on board, left Holland for the Moluccas. On their voyage 
out they made an unsuccessful attempt on the Portuguese settlement of Mosambique; they however 
succeeded in expelling the Portuguese frpp Amboyna and Tidore, and opened communications with the 
Coasts of Coromandel, Malabar, and Clflon. 

1603. The Dutch sent a small squadron to open a communication with; the Prince of Jacatra, on 
Java. They were kindly received, and so successful in tlieir negotiations with that Prince, as to procure 
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ft ▼ftloable Cftfgd, Id conclude an agreement for carrying on • regular trade, and to obtain perniUftion to 
build ft factory in the town of Jacatra. In the following yeor they obtained the like privileges «t 
Bantam; and, with a view to prevent the English from carrying On a trade at these places, the Dutch 
represented them as a perfidious and piratical people, and used every exertion to raise jealousies, and 
foment disturbances between them and the natives. 


1604. The Dutch fitted out a large expedition from the Moluccas against Malacca; but the Portu- 
guese had made such preparations for a vigorous defence, that after an obstinate contest of five weeiN, 
maintained with equal bravery and skill, the Dutch were ohligeil to raise the siege, with the loss of a 
third of their whole force. The Spaniaixls at Manilla, being aware of the defenceless state tlie islands 
under the Dutch were left in by this expedition, proceeded against Aiuboyna, which in tliree days surren- 
dered, and they soon made a complete conquest of the other islands. The Dutch, on llieir return from 
Malacca, in about two months wrested from the Spaniards tlie whole of their conquests. 

While the Dutch and Spaniards were thus occupied in India, a truce was agreed u|)oii between the 
two nations in Europe, on the condition that Spain should not molest the Dutch commerce with inde- 
pendent and neutral nations in India, but that the Dutcli should nut be permitted to cuter any of the 
Portuguese or Spanish ports in that country. This truce, however, was not long preserved; the Dutch 
had many temptations to break it. They liad in the Indian sens 40 ships, from COO to 800 tons caciv 
equally adapt^ both for commerce and war. The commanders of the different squadrons therefore 
declared, that the States-Gcneral had not consulted the interests of their Indian seUlcments in tlie stipu- 
lations they had made with Spain; that, however beneficial the truce might lie in l airojie, it was pr^u- 
dicial to them; and that for these reasons they were resolved to recommence the war. 

At tills period the Dutch are stated to have had factories at the following places, cu. Mocha, Persia, 
Cambay, Malabar, Ceylon, Coromandel, Golcondo, Bengal, Aracan, Pegu, Acheen, Jambee, Palem- 
bang, Bantam, Cambodia, Siam, Cochin China, Tonquin, and Japan, exclusive of the entire possession 
of the Moluccas, and several factones taken from the Portuguese in the neighbouring islands. 

1612. The Portuguese at Ceylon being at war with the King of Candy, the latter called in the 
assistance of the Dutch. The Portuguese were afterwards defeated, and the King concluded ft treaty 
with the latter power, granting them the exclusive trade in cinnamon, and permission to build a fort. 

The Dutch about this time sent an ex|)edition against the Portuguese settlement on Timor, wliicli, after 
a long and obstinate defence, was forced to capitulate; and a treaty of allmnce was concluded with the 
Chief of the bland, by which the Dutch obtained the grant of a considerable portion of it 

1614. The East India Company fitted out a fleet of six ships, under George Spilbergen, which 
sailed from the Texel on the 8th of August, passed through the Strait of Magellan, defeated the Spanish 
navy in the South Seas; and, after a short and prosperous navigation, arrived on the Coast of Java, 
having visited and supplied the Dutch settlements in the Moluccas with stores. 

The Company of dbtant countries and that of Magellan made the following dividends: 


In 1604*.. 


1607. 




125 per cent 
55 ditto. 

10 ditto. 


In 1608. 
1613. 


making in all 


^10 per cent. 
^ 4( ditto. 

[ per cent. 


The Compwiy, which were concerned in the equipment of the li .hip. which Miled in 1602, divided 


la 1605. 

1606. 

1607 


15 per cent. 
. 75 ditto. 
.40 ditto. 


In 16001^.- 
1611. 
1612. 




1614. 


. 25 per cent. 
. 50 ditto. 

. 37 ditto. 

, 3 ditto. 
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The foregobg dividends, amounting in the whole to 265 per cent and which halanced their account, 
were made by the General United East India Company, established in 1002, to whom the liquidation of 
the aSSurs of the former Companies was committed. 

In this year an embassy was sent to the King of Siam, who in consequence entered into an agreement 
with the Dutch, whereby permission to build a factoiy in that countiy, and other important commercial 
privileges were obtained. A small squadron was likewise dispatched to Mausulipatam, with a view of 
opening a trade with that part of the coast. The Rajah allowed them to erect an extensive warehousCi 
together with a dwelling house for a factor, in the vicinity of the town. 

1618. The Dutch did not establish themselves at Surat till several years after the English. They 
had not any regular trade till 1616, when letters were written to the Mogul, who granted them a 
phirmaund in 1618, containing the following articles: — ^That all help and friendship shall be shewn to 
the Dutch, and no more shall be exacted from them for customs than is usual at Surat. — That the mer- 
chants who sell and buy their goods, shall not be suffered to be molested therein.— That the presents 
which they intend for the Emperor, shall be examined at the Custom House, sealed there, and sent 
thence to His Majesty.— That no one shall be allowed to make any claim upon the effects of the Dutch 
who may die, but that they shall be left untouched to the disposition of his lawAd heirs. — That no one 
shall interfere in any disputes that may arise amongst them, but that the same shall be left to the decision 
of their own Chief who is put over them. — ^That no one of them shall be compelled to embrace the 
Mahomedan religion by force.— That, according to ancient custom, no duties shall be exacted upon the 
provisions which they may want for their ships.— That no injustice shall be done to them, under any 
pretence whatever; and care shall likewise be taken that none be committed on their part. 

The English at this period had factories on Pulo Boon and Rosengyn, two of the Banda islands^ 
which were attacked by the Dutch, but being fortified, they were repulsed. They, however, succeeded in 
capturing two of the English Company's ships, the Swan and Defence. On the arrival of this intelligence 
in Europe, an English fleet was sent out under Sir Thomas Dale, who, on his arrival at Bantam, fbund 
the Dutch at war with the Javanese. The King of Bantam entered into a treaty with the English, and 
the Castle of Jacatra was taken on the 22d of January, 1619. The surrender was made to the English 
and Javanese on the following conditions:— The Dutch to be sent to the Coast of Coromandel, on condi- 
tion of their taking an oath not to serve against the English previous to the month of November next 
ensuing. The place was delivered up by the English to the King of Bantam, reserving their factory, and 
privileges of trade. 

1619. A Dutch fleet, under the command of Commodore Coen, arrived on the 25th of March in 
the road of Jacatra, and landed 1200 men, who took, ravaged, and destroyed the town of Jacatra, 
and kept possession of the place, by right of conquest, for the Dutch East India Company, compelling 
the King of Bantam to make a formal acknowledgment of the supremacy of the Dutch power i^ 
the Island of Java. Having thus established his authority over the principal part of the island, Coen 
concluded a treaty of peace with the English; and on the 12th of August, 1619, laid the foundation of the 
City of Batavia, and fixed here the seat of the Supreme Government of the Dutch iK)88e8sions in India, 
which had previously been at Amboyna, and which were held under the following regulations: 

All the Company's territories, settlements, and factories were placed under the government of 
aup^me council, which was called the ^|Council of India," composed of a. President and 20 Counsellors. 
The President was the Governor and CdPain-Gencral, and, in his executive capacity, the first magistrate 
of th^ Government. The sole administration of public affairs was thus vested in the Governor-General 
and CouncO, to whose superintendence and controul the Governors and Factors of all the subordinate 
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fiictoriei and midenciM were siilject, to whom they regularly tranimitted annual accounts of their 
proceedingSi and to whom they were accountable for tlieir public conduct Regular miUtaiy and naval 
establishments were formedi of which the 6ovemor«>Gener^ was the head» and possessed the absolute 
direction. These extensive powers were supported by an authority » and emliellished with a apleodour 
which partook of the dignity and magnificence of regal state. But, in the exercise of his authority, the 
Governor-General was overlooked by an independent Council, called ** The Council of Justice.** In this 
council was vested the judicial p<iwer, together witli the distinguishing prerogative, which tliey derived 
from the States-General, of arraigning the Company's Government for the connmssion of any act incon* 
sistent with their allegiance to the sovereignty of tlieir country. The Council of Justice was com|iosed of 
a President and eight Counsellors, all Doctors of the Civil Law, and its jurisdiction extended over the 
whole of the Company's dominions. The commercial department held the next place in tlie Government 
in point of rank as well as of imprtance; and the Director-General, who pi'esiiled at tliat department 
had the special management of the details of trade. The military estahllsliineiit consisted of 6000 regular 
European troops, and a well-disciplined militia, prini'ipally composed of Malays, officered hy the junior 
civil servants of Government. The whole of this force was commanded by a Major-General, who resided 
at Batavia, where the main body of tlie regulars was consequently stationed. Koch res|)ectivc settlement 
had its own militia; but the fortresses by which those settlements were defended, were garrisoned exclu- 
sively by detachments of the regular troops. The naval power of the Company was likewise considerable; 
it consisted of about 4<) ships, each mounting from 16 to 30 guns. These ships, which were employed in 
the Company's trade, were kept in a high state of equipment, and under the command of a Commodore, 
who had been regularly trained in the service. Besides this fleet, there were 10 or 1^ ships of a smaller 
description, stationed at Batavia, which were reserved exclusively for warlike operations. 

The English East India Company had not any portion of territory, or any sort of dominion in 
India, except in the Island of Lantore, of which they had obtained a grant from the native Malay Chiefi, 
and in which they had begun to form a settlement, and to exercise some degree of authority. The 
island was governed by a commercial agent of the Company, who had under him 30 Europeans in the 
capacity of clerks, overseers, and warehousemen; and these, with about 250 armed Malays, constituted 
the only force by which it was protected. In the Islands of Arnboyna, Banda, Pulo lloon, and Rosengyn 
the Company possessed factories, in each of wliich there were stationed ten agents. At Macassar, at 
Achcen, and at Bantam they likewise possessed factories, though most of them were inferior to those in 
the I^foluccas. Such was the situation of the English Company in the Indian Archipelago, where the 
dominion and ascendency of the Dutch were now so firmly established. 

When the information of the events which had occurred in India reached Europe, they became 
subjects of mutual complaint by ibe English and Dutch Companies to their respective Governments. Com- 
missions were appointed; and, aller repeated conferences, a treaty was concluded at London, July 7, 
1619, between the SUtes-General and England, which, alXer siiecifying an amnesty for all excesiei comr 
initted by either party in the East Indies, and a mutual restitution of sliips and property, declared the 
trade of the two nations in the East to be free, to the extent of their respective funds or capital which 
might be employed; and specified that the exertions of both Companies should be directed to reduce the 
duties and exactions of the native oflicers at the difTerent ports— that the pepper-trade at Java should be 
equally divided— that the English should have a free trade at Pulicat, on paying half the expencet of ibe 
garrison— that the English, at the Moluccas and Banda, slioul^gijoy one-third of the export and import 
trade, and the Dutch two-thirds, and that Commissioners shoi^lfte appointed to regulate the trade— ihat 
the charges of the garrisons should be paid in the same pro|iortion— that each Company should furnish ten 
ships of war for common defence, but tliat these ships should not to be employed to bring cargoes to Europe, 
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but only in the carrying trade from one part of the East Indies to another— and that the whole proeeedingt 
should be under the regulation of a “ Council of Defence'' in the Indieti composed of four members from 
each Company. This treaty was to be binding for 20 years. 

From this treaty many salutary consequences were expected to flow; but it appears it was wholly 
disregarded by the Dutch Governors in India, who, shortly after they had proclaimed it, not only violated 
its principles, but infringed its most positive stipulations. 

An armament was equipped and sent against Lantore, which they captured; and after shipping off a 
considerable quantity of money and valuable merchandise, and having ransacked and pillaged even the 
private dwellings of the Factors, the few English who survived the assault, were stripped naked, bound 
with cords, publicly whipped, and afterwai*ds loaded with chains, and dragged in savage triumph through 
the streets. Having tbu.s satisfied their ferocious appetites, they proceeded to Pulo Roon, where they 
committed the like depredations, and periietratcd in cold blood the same inhuman cruelties. 

1622. No demand of satisfaction having been made by the English, nor even a remonstrance pre- 
ferred to the States-General on the subject of the barbarous outrages committed at Lantore and Pulo Roon, 
the Dutch proceeded to the completion of the scheme they had so long meditated, of expelling their 
rivals from the Spice Islands, by the perpetration of that well-known act, which is distinguished in the 
annals of the world for the most complicated perfidy and enormous barbarity, and which historians have 
Justly denominated “ the Massacre of Amboyna." This atrocity commenced by the Dutch Governor 
seizing on ten Japanese soldiers belonging to the English factory, and subjecting them to torture, to draw 
from them a confession that they had been parties in a conspiracy which Captain Towerson, the English 
agent, had formed, to seize on the Castle of Amboyna, and to expel the Dutch from the island. The un- 
fortunate Japanese, who could not comprehend the sources of the animosity between tlie Europeans, sunk 
under their agonies, and allowed their tormenters to give any colour they chose to that fabrication, upon 
which they intended to inflict similar misery on Captain Towerson, and the English Factors. — These un- 
happy men were therefore individually exjKised to the torture ; and as their probity and national firmness 
of character induced them to refuse, amid their sufferings, the confession of a project which existed only 
in the commercial jealousies and avarice of their enemies, this firmness and probity were held to be evi- 
dence of guilt, which, instead of mitigating the ferocity of their oppressors, increased it, till human nature, 
worn out with pain, sought a momentary relief in confessing crimes which never existed ; but even this 
extremity could not satisfy the Dutch, who availed themselves of the presumed confession which the tor- 
ture alone could have forced from them, and on the 27th of February, 1623, they executed Captain 
Towerson, nine English Factors, nine Japanese, and one Portuguese sailor. The following day was de- 
voted to the solemnization of a public thanksgiving for the signal delivery of the Dutch settlement from 
this mighty conspiracy. 

The massacre of Amboyna, and the tame submission of England to that deep injury to her interests 
and honour, produced those consequences which the Dutch Company had so long coveted, the exclusive 
possession of the spice trade; the English having, by a renewal of these encroachments of the Dutch, been 
reduced to such a state of dependence and degradation, that they were compelled to abandon their factories 
one after another, and retire to Bantam, their chief remaining settlement in the Eastern Island.^. 

The Dutch Company's charter being near its expu ation, they solicited a renewal of it, in which they 
experienced some opposition ; many were of opinion Uiat the exclusive privilege they enjoyed, was detrimental 
to the subjects of the Republic in gener^and tfiat the commerce would bring far more money into the 
United Provinces, if it were laid open. Tji answer to this ass^iun, the Company alleged, that it was a 
dangerous thing to put conjecture in balance with facts; that they had, in the space of twenty-one years', 
divided 450 per cent, upon their capital, which amounted to near 30,000,000 of florins, besides the immense 
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tods thqr had laid out in building and equipping shipst militaiy and naval siorci» seamen and loMien^ 
merchandise which they exported, and other things, almost beyond Uie reach of calculation. Upon 
these allegations theii’ request was complied with; and a new chattel*, dated December 1622, was 
granted tliem for the farther term of twenty «one years, to commence from tlie first day of the succeeding year. 

1628. About this period the Dutch discovered the large country of Carpentaria, now called New 
Holland. The western part was discovered in the same year, and named De Witt's Land ; but the southern 
coast was discovered in 1627 by Peter De Nuyts, w ho was allerwarda sent ambassador to Japan. 

1629. Batavia was besieged by the EnqKjror of Java with a large army. They came before the citadd 
on the 22d of August, 1629, and in the space of a month made several assaults; hut being always repulsed 
they raised the siege on the 2d of October, after losing an immense number of men. 

1635. The Dutch succeeded in expelling tlie Portuguese from the Island of Formosa, of which they 
retained possession UU about 1661, when they were in their tiu*n driven out by the Chinese. 

1638. The King of Candy being at war with the Portuguese, iit the month of May sent amhassadori 
to Batavia, who declared to the Governor-General and Council, in tlie name of their master, that the 
Portuguese, in direct violation of treaties, and without any just cause wlmtevcr, had attacked and invaded 
the heart of his dominions, and requested their assistance against the common enemy. An alliance was 
concluded, and a fleet, with a considerable body of land forces, sailed from Batavia in Febniary, 1639; they 
landed on Ceylon, and made themselves masters of Batecalo, Trineomalee, Negomho, and Point de Gallc. 
The war lasted for a number of years with alternate success ; but the Dutch ultimately succeeded in ex- 
pelling the Portuguese entirely from the island, having captmed Jafihnpatam, their last strong hold, on Uie 
24th of June, 1658. 

1644. The Company's charter drawing near a dose, they did not fail to adduce to the Slaies-General 
such arguments as they thought most likely to obtain them another; and as the Directors had many |)oints 
to allege, such as assisting the public with money in its greatest exigencies, and supplying large quantitic*! 
of saltpetre gratis, for making gunpowder during the war, their proposition met with attention and appn)- 
bation. At the same time they were given to understand tliat they were not to expect a grant of their 
exclusive commerce for a new term, without advancing a consideralde sum for the use of the liepublic ; 
which, after mature deliberation, was fixed at 1,6(K),000 florins, in consideration of which present, thcii* 
charter was renewed for twenty-one years, to commence from the first day of the ensuing year. 

The following is an account of the annual returns made from India to Holland, in the years 1614 to 
1643 inclusive, specifying the number of ships, and the invoice amount of their cargoes. 

Yean. Shlpi. Value. Yearg. Ships. Value. Years, Ships. VaJiii*. 

1614«%vM**%2.^orins 433,526 1624 6 Florins 832,835 1634 7 Flor. 1,947,270 

1615 511,672 1025 4%^%vvfc%* 983,461 16ik> 0 v%««m««2,050,()3G 

1616^^^ 566,064 1626 ,..^10*^^1,926,019 16f36 ........ 8 1,905,349 

1617 4.......... 573,007 1627 ........ 7 s..!, 748, 099 1637 ........ R...w...2,673,201 

1618 ..v>..<..8....«..i>..1, 305, 544 1628 ........ 7 . . .^...2, 050, 367 1638 ......m 7........ 1,670,071 ' 

1619 1,074, 047 1620 7.... ^>.1, 132, 263 16J9 8m..m.J),079,4I3 

1620 <........6.......... 913,137 1630 ........ 9.......JB,541|215 1640 ........ 10........2, 842, 405 

1621 ........6..........1, 094, 1631 7 .1,50(1^ 1041 ........10........2,906,I16 

1622 ,776,792 1632 ........ 7 ....v»»»2,099,772 1642 w*..... 9 ..m..v.3,485,191 

1623 v»vm<mi.8um..%m.1i 301, 909 1633 ........ 7 »» v »....l)801|409 1643 1 0 ».»...i..3;227,882 ' 
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mse AND PROO&ESS OF THE COMMERCE 


The following is an account of the dividends made hj the Dutch East India Cottpahy in the yeaie 
1610 to 1643 inclusive, distinguishing what was paid in produce, and what in bank money : 


1610«m^ 75 per cent, in mace. 
50 ditto in pepper. 

7| ditto, bank money. 
SO ditto in nutmegs. 
1630«%«%37j ditto, bank money. 
1623.^25 ditto, in cloves. 
1625v«v«20 ditto, bank money. 


1 637^12ipercent.bank money 
1629vv^25 ditto, ditto. 

1631 17f ditto, ditto. 

1633%«««S2i ditto, ditto. 
16^v««^ ditto, in cloves. 

20 ditto, bank money. 
1636«^7| ditto, ditto. 


1637««40 per cent, bank money. 
1638«^5 ditto, ditto. 

1640«*15 ditto, in cloves. 

25 ditto, bank money. 
1641«%40 ditto, in cloves. 
1642%^ ditto, bank money* 
1643>«15 ditto, in cloves. 


These dividends were smaller than in the early part of the trade, chiefly owing to the great expencei 
of their establishments in various parts of India, and the competition of other European nations. 


1654. The war which broke out between the two Republics in Europe in 1652, was brought to a 

close by the Treaty of Westminster, which was concluded on the 5th of April, 1654, in which articles were 
introduced expressly to redress the grievances of the English in the East Indies, and to ascertain the re- 
spective rights of the Dutch and English East India Companies. Four commissioners on each side were 
appointed, who met in London on August 30th, 1654, to decide on the claims of each Company for com- 
pensation for the damages which each asserted they had sustained. The English Company stated the 
amount of their damages, as established by a series of accounts from 1611 to 1652, at jP2,695,999 Ids. To 
counterbalance this statement, the Dutch brought forward accounts, in which they estimated their damages 
at an amount still greater, or j&2,919,661 3s. 6d. After long deliberation, the commissioners pronounced 
their award: in substance, that there should be an oblivion by both parties of past injuries and losses;—* 
that the island of Puio Roon should be restored to the English;— that the Dutch Company should pay 
to the English Company the sum of by two instalments ;— and farther, that the sum of i^3,615 

should be paid to the heirs or executors of the sufferers at Amboyna. These sums were paid by the Dutch 
East India Company, conformably to this award. 

1655. The Governor-General in Council at Batavia sent an embassy to China with magnificent pre^ 
sents. They were at first kindly received; but their project of opening a trade was.defeated by the secret 
intrigues of the Jesuits at Pekin. 

1660. The Dutch attacked Macassar on Celebes, belonging to the Portuguese, on the 7th of June t 
and though the native Prince assisted the Portuguese with his whole force, the Dutch obtained a complete 
victory, and compelled the King of Macassar to send an embassy to Batavia, and to submit to such terms 
as the Governor*6eneral thought fit to prescribe. By these he was obliged to expel the Portuguese from 
his dominions, and to promise that he would never admit them, or any Europeans, to reside in his 
territories. He also granted the Dutch a considerable tract of land on the sea^oast of the island, 

1663. The Dutch, under Commodore Goens, attacked the Portuguese settlements on the Coast of 
Malabar. They first obtamed possession of Quilon; they next invested Cannanore, of which with some 
difiSculty they became masters; they then invested Cochin, which the Portuguese were constrained to sur- 
render. Here they received reinforcements from Batavia, and nuurched by land to attack Porca; but the 
Prince offering to become their tributary, he was not molested, The city of Cranganore fell into .their 
hands without a blow. Thus in about they expelled the Portuguese from most of the places they 
held on the Coast of Malabar, and which tliey had enjoyed without interruption from the time of their first 
settlement in India. The Dutch prohibited the natives from trading between CSchin and Cape Comorin 
without their passes, or to supply the English with pepper, under the penalty of confiscation. 



OP THtl DUTCH mTH THfi EAST INDIES. 
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1664. The following b an account of the settlements belonging to the Company at this time, as de- 
scribed in a report presented to the States-General on the 22d of October, 1664. 

Amboyna, with its subordinate islands, which supply the whole world with spices. 

The Banda Islands, which produce nutmegs and macc. 

Pulo Boon, ceded by treaty to the English, who have not yet taken possession of it. 

Temate, and the other Moluccas; the Spaniards having abandoned tlicir settlements there. 

Macassar and Manado, both near the southern cxti einity of tlie Island of Celebes. 

In the Island of Timor, a garrison; the few remaining Portuguese on the blond ore poor. 

In Bima, on Sumbawa, there b a little trade in rice and sapan-wood. 

In Sumatra the Company possess .Jambee, Paleinbang, and Indraghiri. They have a contract for all 
the pepper produced on the we.st coast. The factory of Acheen is given up. 

Malacca, a town lately taken from tlic Portuguese. Tenosserlm and Junkeeylon ai*c posts dependent 
upon the Government of Malacca. 

The factory of Siam has been lately withdrawn; likewise the one at Ligore. 

At Aracan the Company purchase rice and slaves. 

Tonquin has been distressed by inundations, and a factory b to be established there* 

From Japan the Company receive only silver and copper, the £m|)eror having prohibited the export* 
ation of gold. Thb trade has lately been attended with the loss of several ships. 

It b expected that the Emperor of China will permit the Company to have a free trade, in consider* 
ation of the services rendered, by delivering him from hb formidable enemy Coxenga. 

In Coromandel the Company have an important trade in piece-goods, which they purchase at Pulicat, 
where the Governor resides; at Negapatam, a town lately taken from the Portuguese; and at Mausuli* 
patam with its dependent posts. 

In Pegu there are posts at Ava and Sirian, but the trade has been interrupted by wars. 

In Bengal the Company have factories at Ilughley, Cossimbuzar, Dacca, Patna, &c. and command 
a great trade in !«i1k-goods, cotton goods, saltpetre, sugar, rice, &c. 

In Orixa some rice and other provisions are purchased for the supply of Ceylon. 

Ceylon is one of the most valuable possessions of the Company. It produces the best cinnamon, and 
elephants of a superior quality. Tlie Company have 2500 soldiers in garrison at Colunibo, Point de 
Galle, Negombo, Manar, and JafTnapatam. 

At Tuticorin, opposite Ceylon, they have a trade in cotton goods, and a pearl fishery. 

In Malabar the Company have Cochin, Cranganore, Quilon, and Cananore, all taken from the For- 
tuguese. The Samorin of Calicut and the other Princes have contracted with the Comjmny to sell all 
their pepper to them. At Porca the Company have succeeded to all tlie rights the Portuguese had there. 
The English have been warned to withdraw from thb station. 

The factory at Surat has the charge of the trade of llindostan and Guzzerat, wlilch is very consi- 
derable. There are dependent posts at Amedabad and Agra. 

In Persia there is an advantageous trade, the chief scat of which is at Gombroon, with a dependent 
post at Ispahan. The Company have bound themselves to take 6(X) bales of silk every year from the 
King at a fixed price, which they find an unprofiUbIc article, and therefore they endeavour to diminbh 
the quantity. 

The factories at Mocha and Bus' orah were given up, but the latter has lately been resumed. 

The settlement at the Cape of Good Hope b merely intended as a place of refreshment for the ships 
on the outward and homeward voyages, and it abundantly answers that purpose. 

The Island of Mauritius was abandoned, but people have lately been sent to rcoccupy it. 

VoL. 11. 3 C 



rre rise and pbogbess of the commbicb 


In Ja¥a Uka fvovinoe of Moterao lUf^pUes a prodiigiQiu ^Hlantity of rice. Thw Is a ^ Jtpare. 

Batavia, the capital of all the settlements hclooging to the Coisipany, becomes more po{Mik>iif ev^ 
fear. The adjacent country produces rice, sugar, fruits, lie. 

Such were at this period the extensive and valuable territories occupied by tho Dutch East India 
Company in the oriental seas. 

1665. The Dutch Government in India had hitherto evaded the delivery of Pulo Boon to the English, 
agreeably to treaty, and it was not till the 25th of March, 1665, that the cession of the island actually took 
place; but it was delivered up in so desolated a state, the whole of the spice-trees having been destroy ed> 
that this station, which had been the subject of so many negotiations and treaties in Europe, and of so 
many unjustifiable evasions at Batavia, was rendered completely useless: but war taking place between 
the two powers soon after, the Dutch repossessed the island. 

The charter of the Company being near its expiration, they made application fbr a renewal of it, in 
vhich they met with some difficulty. The aflfairs of the United Provinces were at this time managed by 
the De Witts, who were no friends to any monopoly, and in particular had no veneration for that of the 
Bast India Company. The pensioner, John de Witt, thought that companies might be necessary when 
new branches of commerce were to be opened, and new establishments made; he thought the acquisition 
of the Moluccas necessary, and that of Batavia expedient; but as to the great power that the Company 
afterwards assumed, he judged it not at all benefidal to tlje Dutch nation. Notwithstanding these objec- 
tions, the Company succeeded, on payment of a large simi of money, in obtaining a grant of their exclusive 
trade for twenty-one years, to be reckoned from the beginning of 1666. 

The following is an account of the returns made from the East Indies to Holland, in the years 1644 
to 1665 inclusive, specifying the number of ships in each year, the invoice amount of their cargoes, like- 
wise the dividends paid to the proprietors during the same period. 


Value of Dividend 

Shipfi, Cargoes. per Cent. 

7 — Flor. 8,070,666 45 


,47i 


Years. 

1644 f JL- AVI • I ^/, 

1646 8 8,921,806. 

1646 529,610. 

1647 

1648 12,^.»»....,..,2,073,630.«^^>.^25 

1649 2,243,106 30 

1650 V. 1 ,946,41 7 

1651 699,991 15 

1652 1 1 2,813,437 >^25 

1653 16...«^,.«4,746,8S9.v»,.,.^.12i 

1654 1,379,035 


Value of Dividend 

Teen*. Ships- Curgoos. pw Cent. 

1655 10 — Flor. 2,4«T,1 12 

1657 ....^...10 3,023,855^^^^., 

1658 .,.,^~^10.^«*^.3,003,274.^..„^«4O 

1659 1 ,782,782*, .12J 

1660 ***v*vv.****l I*******»***3,165,31 8************40 

1661 ****** 9.**.,***,*.*2,133,790«****v.***.26 

1662 

1 663 ^v^^v.^1 0 ww^,324,894..>.www.^ 

1 664 2«««>%%%««%%«%2,528,B24%%«%%%%%«««« 

1665 13^.^ 3,648,492^,^ 27J 


During the above period, notwithstanding the prodigious expences the Company were exposed to, 
and the great interruption their trade experienced in the two wars with England, when whole fleets were 
necessary for convoying the outward and homeward-bound ships, sever^ of which were however taken, 
also the long wars maintained in Formosa and at Macassar, and the augmentation of the Company's civil 
list, which was greatly increased, and equal to more than the whole profits of their trade duiing the first 
term, the Company divided amongst the proprietors of their stock 422} per cent in 21 years. 

1672. The Dutch sui*prised and took from the English the Island of St Helena, but it was recap- 
tured the following year by Captain Munden, with veiy little oppofitian. 



OP THB DUTCM WITH TMR EAST INDIES, 
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IST^ TMDiitcIl} bebgattlibpeHod«ii^arwilhUieFmuA»altackMtheirsMthmeiitcif St ThonuS 
M(ldm« wllioh surrendered on the S6lh of August, on condition that the gorrisoii should be tjuns* 
fMUrtod to Europe; the place was ceded bj the Dutch to the King of Ookooda, 

1683, A rebellion having broken ont in the kingdom of Eiuitam on Java, the Dutch aided the Prince 
against his father, the reigning monarch, whom they succeeded in driving from the throne, and placing the 
Prince thereon, tn the course of the war the Dutch made themselves masters of the fortress, and plun- 
dered the European factories, particularly that of the English, in which they found treasure and merchan- 
dise to a great amount; they also instigated the King to compel the factors of other nations to leave the 
place, Stilce which period no other nation but the Dutch has had any establishment at Bantam. This 
expulsion was severely felt by the English, who were obliged to withdraw the factories subordinate to that 
of Bantam, which they had established at Siam, Tonquin, Amoy, and other places in those seas. 


1693. An expedition was fitted out from Batavia against the French settlement of Pondicherry. They 
arrived there in the end of August, and landed 1500 regular troops, and 9000 seamen and others, formed 
into companies, with a large battering train, and other requisites for a siege. They made their tfiproachcs 
with so much vigour, that on the 8th of September the place surrendered on capitulaUon ; by which it 
was stipUated that it should be given up to the Dutch East India Company, the garrison to march 
out with the honours of war, the Indian troops allowed to retire where they pleased, and the French to be 
sent to Europe* The place was restored to the French by tlie treaty of Ryswick, in September, 1697. 


1698. The Company began to enter into treaty with the States-General for a renewal of tbek 
charter, the one of which they were possessed ending on the last day of the year 1700, The treaty wai 
completed on the 11th of August, 1698, by which the Company's rights and privilegas were exUnded to 
the close of the year 1740, upon payment of a considerable sum of money to the StateaAtrieral. 

The following is an account of the returns made to Holland in the years 1666 to 1697 inclusive, spe- 
cifying the number of ships in each year, tlic value of their cargoes, and the dividends paid : 


of Difidond 

Yetrii. Shipi. per Cem. 

1666 7*^*% Flor. 

1667 1 >- 3, 1 1 

1668 6 »%* w %^%vv- 3 , 155 , 682 %%%»%%%%»v»- 12 { 

1669 

1670 9 »»»w»%^%»v> 5 , 024 , 1 50 v»»%*%-w *%40 

1671 18%^—— 5,l86,414»^,-,%%^%»%%%60 

1672 15 4 , 023,998 15 

1673 .^--^-- 7 1 , 688 , 316 .........^ 

1674 , 836,01 5 

1 675 , 1 ^, <■'>-»'» 1 4 »»v»*^»%»»*- 3 , 549 , 5 1 8 %%%*%%*— »» 

1676 

1677 1 5 %i»%»%%»%»%*- 3 , 575 , 483 »%»»»%»— 

1678 <>%%«»%%%-*<%*- 1 1 ,>»»*»%%»*%%J?, 459 , 738 ^*»»»»-< 

1679 ^ 3 , 889 , 

1680 ,^^^^----1 l^^.-^v>>^, 386 , 57 7 >.>»%*>-^- 3 «^ 

1681 13— 10,897»%»»»v»v>^— 22 


Value of Dividend 

Venn. Ships. Carfoet, per Cent. 

1682 Flor. 2,997,190^.^*-..^| 

1683 *.*.,.*^ I --4,909, 309*^.^^ 

1 684 1 5——— ——5,080,391 — — 

1685 - 14— 4,193,729—40 

1686 ——1 6— — -%5,568,644w— — 12 

1687 — — — l(k..~.v.~..5,630,940 — — — 90 

1688 — — 1 5— ——4,30*5,81 2——— 33 1 

1 689 — — — 1 5-— — 3,092,896 — — 33 1 


1 690 .—,17 -3,a39,469— 40 

1091 — — — 8 — — —.—. 2 , 400, 104 — 2 0 

1092 2v— — Aj246|fi7f L^,.>«.«.».» 25 


1693 

— .1 5—3,336,236—20 

im — 

,%»%»» 1 2.%»%%**».^.*2,988,927 

1695 

1 54,468%.»%«>*.«*.%«25 

1696—.^ 

1 532, 243 1 5 

1697 

i»»%».l 9»i%»».»»%o»»»5,410,517»»%%»*.— J 5 


From the foregoing statement it appean that in the thirty-three years, 1665 to 1697 inclusive, the 
Dutch East India Company divided amongst the proprietors 636 J per cent, on their original capital 

3C2 
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RISE AND PROGRESS OF THE COMMERCE 


1717. The situation of affairs in Europe encouraged several nations to turn their attention more to 
commerce than in former times. The efforts made in France to revive the credit of their East India 
Company^ and other motives^ induced the East India Directors in Holland to attempt the renewal of their 
charter, oi* to obtain an additional term before the old was expired, but without success. The States- 
General, though they did not grant their request, published a placard in support of their privileges, for- 
bidding any of their subjects to trade within the bounds assigned to the Company, or to be concerned in 
any of the new undertakings for carrying on a trade there; and afterwards, in concurrence with France and 
Great Britain, engaged in a warm opposition to the establishment of the Imperial Company of Ostend. 

1721. On the 31st of December a discovery was made of a deep and dangerous conspiracy, the aim 
of which was no less than the entire subversion of the Government at Batavia, by the destruction ot all the 
Dutch inhabitants, and of the Christians of every denomination that lived under their protection. The 
design was, however, defeated by the arrest of the principal conspirators, the chief of wliom was Peter 
Eberfeldt ; they were tried, condemned, and put to the most cruel and ignominious deaths. The Dutch 
are said to be indebted to the King of Bantam for the frustration of the plot. 

Tlie following is an account of the returns made by the Dutch from the East Indies in the yean 
1C9B to 1719 inclusive; also the dividends made on their stock in each year during the same period. 

Value DitiHciKl Value Dividend 

Yearc Ship*. ofCargoe*. per Cent. Year*. Ships, of Cargoes. per Cent. 

1(598 Flor. 5,372,256*%»%v%v*v%»%30 1709 Flor. 5,4'77,439»%»^%*%wfc%%25 

1 699 •vv%wv**%-k%17%*%^vv.^v%v»5,321 ,289 %^^vm^^v% 35 1710 ^v%%%%w%v%21%%%%v*,%vv%%^,732,997%»vfc%^,v%vv*%25 

1 700 1 8v-%v*v%^%^%%5,298,741 1711 ♦^vfc»^v>v%*%20w«.%v%w»w.A,3 1 1 ,869«%«<%%%*>««%%%25 

1701 20 6,293,702 20 1712 1 »» , 111 ,822 »■%%■%%»%%»%%» 1 5 

1702 v%%^v^%^w^'*2l»-\*>*%v%v%*-w(>,725,9bl ^■w*vvv*.»%«%20 1713 v%vfcvk%%*'*v%17 4,084,6«. 30 

1 703 I 1 77 )4'4'7v.v...v.*'.*.25 1714 1 »%v.*..»....5.260y 127 

1704 21 5,382,105 ^..^25 1715 27 .,^«7,730,000»,«...,,.„40 

1705 18 4,603,357 — . I 1 7 1 6 825,290 40 

1 706 1 7.«.v..,«..4,71 0,599 25 I 1717 ♦^%vv%^'»»%v%28v*%%v%*^»%*^7,299,5 1 l»%-vw%>%'vv%%40 

1707 %%%^*«%*..»vv%15%-*vw%'*v^v%vk4,2't8,531*^v^v^v%v^v»2o 1718*-*%. .**v%**** 24'v*****v*****7, 1 75,000v******^****40 

1 70S ************* 1 8***%*^*^v*-w*5,2 1 9, < 28 ** ********** 25 I 1719....... 30 — 8,252,000 ****** ******40 

forming a total of 633 i per cent, on tlic original capital divided in tlic course of twenty-two years. 

1730. The following is an account of the number of ships sent from Holland; the amount of specie 
they carried; the number of ships returned; the sales of their cargoes ; the dividends made in the years 
1720 to 1729 inclusive; likewise the prices of the East India stock from 1723 to 1729. 

Ships Specie Ships Dividend 

Years. sent out. carried out. returned. Proceeds of Sale. per Cent. Price of Stock. 

I720********3(i Flor. 4,125,000 ^26 Flor. 19,597,875*^ 40 

1 72 1 ********4^1********6,825,()00****v***34********l 4,985,073********33 \ 

1 722********41 7,075,000********26 1 9,494,366 30 

1723********38********6,887,000********29********l(),247,50b********121^********631 to 654. 

1724* 38 7,419,000 3l*****-.*20, 577,447 15 ********603 to 654. 

1725 35 7,412,500 36** 19,385,442 20 614 to 660. 


1726********3H********7,675,000***r%****il2********21,312,62b********25 ********658 to 563. 

1727 40 H,091,994********36 **18,564,987 20 560 to 658. 

1728*******Jl4********5,.558,100********28**%*****20,322,402********15 ********655 to 012. 
1729 34 *4,525,003 25 ^18,100,117 25 628 to 679. 


Average **37********6,55i),3.'>9********30********18,858,784********23f 



OF THE DUTCH WITH THE EAST INDIES. S?9 


1734. This year 22 ships arrived in Holland on account of the Dutch East India Company, from 
Tarious parts of India and China. Their cargoes consisted of the under-mentioned articles, eu* 


Spices 6,311,<)27 

Sugar-*,^.. .2,40(>,42S 

Saltpetre 1,807,210 

Coffee 

Dying and oilier drugs 
Tea R8r),5<)7 

Raw silk (j2,()lo 

Silk stuffs 21,205 

Calicoes of various sorts 200, 74S 


Indigo 
Tin 




««%%%% V«% «%>» «%«« M 


14. is;] 

354,000 


lbs. 

ditto. 

ditto. 

ditto. 

ditto. 

ditto. 

ditto. 

pieces. 

ditto. 

lbs. 

ditto. 


C opjier lbs. 

Candied ginger %%% %%^« %%-% »%%%%%%%* %%% v% 1^,480 ditto. 
Chinu-waiv pieces. 

Cotton yarn 92,421 lbs. 


Cjuidied 8,tKK) |)oti. 

10, QUO lbs. 

«Ja\a tui niei 10,250 ditto. 

Mother o'peurl 800 ditto. 

Wool 277 ditto. 


Cowries 255,^157 ditto. 


thanes .... 


%%%%%« %%%%%%%%%%%% 


I, .MO piece*. 


and several small articles exclusive of |)earls, rough and tvrouglit diamonds, and other precious stones. 


1740. A conspiracy of a more fomudablc nature timii the former was discovered, of which the 
Chinese were stated to he the principal projectors; their plan was to extii-|wle the Dutch, and take |N)sscs> 
sion of their property. On the 8tli of Octolicr the (7iinese lireil the suburbs, and attacked the town, but 
were repulsed; whereupon a dreadful massacre took place, and tlie quarler of the town they wcupied was 
burnt: the number said to have been slaugbtcrwl, amonntwl to IthtHK), and the amount of (he projwrty 
Beize<l was immense. As soon as things were a little seltletl in the city, the Govcrnor-tJciicral set a price 
upon the heads of the ringleaders, but offerwl a general imrihm to all who sliouhl sulimil aitd n-turn Iwfore 
the 22d of November; upon whieli, notwitlislauding all that had passed, mulliludcs came in, and accepted 
the offered term?; but it was many years before the island was restored to (piiel. The Dutch (loveni- 
ment were apprehensive that this occurrence would excite the indignation of the Km|)eror of China, and 
an ambassador was sent to apologize for the measure. They were agreeably surpriseil on (imiing that the 
Emperor calmly answered that “ he was little solicitous for the fate of unworthy suhjwts, who in the 
pursuit of lucre had quitted their country, and abundonwl tin; tombs of tlieir ancestors.” 

1748. Tlic Directors, as before state<l, mwlc an application in 1717 for a renewal of their charter, 
in which they were unsuccessful; they allerwards obtained a prolongation of one year, vii. from the 
begiiming to the end of the year 1741. They remained from that pcrio<l till Scplcmk'r, 17 W, without 
any proper renewal, when they obtained a prolongation of their privilege till 177.'). 

1759. In this year the Dutch invaded Bengal with a considerable force, on l»nard four frigates and 
several smaller vessels, with a view of expelling the English from that province, and engrossing the whole 
commerce to themselves; but their armament was defeated and cuplurcd by three l.nglish Indiamcn, and 
the troops sent from Chinsurah to co-operate, wcreroutwl liy the Knglish mnicr Colonel Fordc; where- 
upon the Dutch wrote to the Council of Calcutta, praying a cessation of hostilities, and proj^ing term* 
of accommodation. Commissioners were up|)ointcd, and hostilities snsjiendisl. Ihc ?,nglish Commis- 
sioners proposed two verbal articles: the first contained a demand of satisfaction for the insult offered to 
the English flag; and the second required reparation for all the damages sustained on that occasion ; to 
which demands the Dutch submitted, and a treaty was concluded on the lIHli of Deceml)«;r, iqion wliieh 
the English returned their vessels, and released their prisoners I he Nabob of Bengal, at the entn*nty 
of the English Governor Clive, granted them pardon, with a jiromisc of ample protection in their com- 
merce and privileges, on sending away their troops, and pledging themselves not to keep more tluin lU 
European soldiers in their factories. 
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ftlSE AND PROGRESS OF THE COMMERCE 


1790. The commerce carried on bjr the Dutch Eaat India Company wai rery comdderable, and the 
profits large, as will be teen from the following statement of the numbw of ships returned to Holland firom 
Initioj the cost of their cargoes, and the proceeds thereof, in the years 1750 to 1759 inclusire : 

Years. Rh?pi. Invoice Net Sule. Yean. Shipi. Invoice Cost Net Sale. 

22 Flor. 7,372,177 Flor. 19,024,209 1756^.^^22 w. Flor. 9,652,485 Flor. 19,806,077 

1751.WWWW.W. 24 9,630,682 16,670,614 1756*.^...*. 25 8,421, 41 9..w..vw.l9,890, 066 

1 752w% wa 20 *ww**^*w 7,883,36 1 ».%ww<ww.23, 1 33,580 1757 26 «.«.««« v»*.8,935,i720.ww..>w%. 1 4^829,367 

1753uan.awnt 22 10,259,866»..%w^*. 17,3 17,037 1 758w.*.vw%» 22 *%%%..%.%w6,506,717«.%«%.«.18,934,386 

1754w.wwwwww22 8,859,297 19,840,766 1759^.^..,.. 28 8,437,469w.w.w.w.l8, 817,328 

1764. The Dutch at Ceylon were involred in n war with the King of Candy. They penetrated into 
ilie interior of the island, and got possession of the capital; but were soon compelled to evacuate it, 
with the loss of several hundred men cut off by the natives. These hostilities prevented the natives being 
supplied with salt, the Dutch being masters of the greater part of the coasts of the island. The want of 
this important article compelled the King to conclude a treaty with the Dutch, by which they obtained 
possession of some inland districts, and the remainder of the sea-coast. The possession of the territory 
acquired by this treaty, put into their hands the Pearl Fishery in the Gulf of Manar. 

1776. In the year 1775 the Company^'s charter expired. Their trade for some years past had been 
in a declining state, compared with what it had formerly been, as will appear from the following accounts 
of the dividends paid, from the year 1749 to 1775 inclusive: 

1746 to 1748 inclusive per cent. 1758 to 1765 inclusive per cent. 

1749 to 1762 dittOw. ditto, 1766 to 1770 ditto. 

1763 to 1757 dittos 20 ditto. 1771 to 1775 ditto 12i ditto. 

The Company being unable to pay so large a premium for its renewal as before, the States- 
Oeneral, having taken all the circumstances into their consideration, consented to renew their charter for 
90 years, on payment of 2,000,000 florins, and an annual sum of 360,000 florins. 

1779. The following is a statement of the receipts and expenditure of all their establishments, 
the former comprising their territorial revenues, profits upon the countiy trade, &c. extracted from a re- 
port of the affairs of the Dutch Company, which was laid before the States-General: 

Egtablishmentf. Receipts. Expenditure. Esublishments. Receipt!. Expenditure. 

Jacatra, including Batavia%«l, 820, 327«w.2, 384, 930 Bengal w%^^w%%v>%>%w^%..w%%%viw%w%w%385, 1 59^*%^ 265,517 

Araboynavw,wwvww.w.v.wwwwwwww 48,747wv.w 201,082 Coromandel .^w%wwv%w^w^%^ww.427,131w.^ 452,133 

Banda 9,350^^^ 146,170 Ceylon 611,704w.wwl,243,0S8 

Temntew^*^w^w%w^%w^w^ww 114,997*^.^ 229,406 MaUbarw%w%ww*%w%%%www%w%v.%w^414, 489,645 

Macassar 63,190»*%% 163,137 Surat »wwww%%%%%w%ww%%vw.»%»w»»»283,207<vw% •— 

Timor 13,619www. 11,712 Cape of Good Hope w.l95,168w^ 606,269 

Banjar Mas$invww%v.w.^vv.^ _ 12,091 Javan's N. £. Coast %%w%«%»%w«%«436,874w* 281,879 

Palembang 3,922.... 49,677 Cheribon 35,761.«, 12,584 

Japan 106,802.... 96,356 Bantam 78,262 

Malacca..«............ . v....... 162,520.... 113,235 Landak and Succadana .mw* 1,764.». 9,726 

Padang 74,577.^. 53,675 

The expenditure exceeded the revenue 1,589,722 florins, or £l44,SS(i Ss. 6d. sterling. The defi- 
ciency is atated to be supplied by dndla upon the IBrectors in Holland, to which are to be added 
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Ysrious other charges, vis, the expences of equipping the ships, the payment of wages and premiums, the 
salaries of the Directors, Uie expences of tlie administration at home, the dividends to the proprietors, 
&c. These form the general debit of the Company against the profits upon tlie merchandise they disposo 
of in Europe. These gains have been calculated at about one million sterling per annum. 

1780. The Dutch having entered into an offensive and defensive treaty with America, Uien at war 
with Great Britain, the latter i>ower declared war against Holland, and IiIUhI out a squadron, under 
the command of Conunodore Johnstone, to proceed against tlie Cape of Good Hofic; but the French, 
under the command of SufTrein, arriving thei*e before him, frustrated the objret of tlie exiXHiition. He, 
however, surprised five homeward hound East Indiainen in Saldaiilia Hay, on the 21st of July, four 
of which be took |X>sse8sion of; the fifth, the Muldlehurgh, the largest and richest, was burnt. 

The English in the East Indies cofitured Negapatam in XovL'inlnjr, 1781; and in January, 1782, 
they obtained possession of Trincomaloe: live latter was soon taken IVoin tliem by the I’rench Tho 
Dutch East India commerce suffered severely from the British cruisers both in India and in Eui'ope, 
several of their most valuable shi|is having been captured. 

1784. Preliminaries of peace with Great Britain were signed uti tlie 2d of 8cpteniher, 1788, but 
were not definitively concluded till the 20th of May, 1784. By the fourth article the States-Gencral 
ceded Negapatam, with its dependencies, to Great Britain; but the King promised to listen afterwanis 
to any reasonable proposal for a restoration of it, by an exchange for some other territory. By the fifth, 
article Great Biltain restored to the Dutch Trincomalee, and all other towns, forts, Ikc. taken iVom 
them during the war, either by the King's forces or those of the Kust India Company; and by the sixth 
article the Dutch promised not to obstruct tlie navigation of the British subjects in the Eastern seas. 

1795. The French liaving oveiTun Holland, war commenced with Great Britain. The nature and 
extent of the commerce carried on between Holland and the East Indies and China, [ircvious to its com-, 
mencement, will he fully shewn in the following account of the articles irn|)orUHi am! sold at the Dutch 
East India Company's sales in the years 1785 to 1791 inclusive: 


AKTierKS. 

1785. 

mo. 

1787. 

1788. 

1788. 

1790. 

1791. 

1 

1 

t 

1 

/ 

X ^ 

c 

Black pepper 

310, .51 5 
3,9.30 

222,.325 

18.3,495 

10,3,275 

122.82f) 

178,000 

195,225 

White pepper 

3,.565 

4,;385 

6,190 

2, 1.3.5 

7,61.5 

2,220 


663,720 

606,915 

337,695 

205,.376 

IIHMI'W 

226,.360 

419,775 

Sugar 

Saltpetre.^^.^^..^ 

3^1,015 

14,250 

29,14,5 

8,8.50 

20,750 

1.5,07.5 

30,(>7() 

2:3,275 

35,25.5 

58,865 

55,()70 

34,475 

40,.580 

16,1.30 

v% 

392,680 

230,312 

4W),850 

170,510 

50.5,715 

.370,575 

326,.505 


9,970 

2^1,80.5 

5,!M).5 

5,090 

19,1.5.5 

16,955 

Cloves 


6,160 

166,72.5 

104,46.5 

.383,295 

58,8(K) 


Cinnamon 

199,4.70 

280,605 

82,470 

23,150 

273,76.5 

252,785 

20.5.04.5 

100,235 

]K4acc 

6.46.5 

1.3,170 

8,855 

14,49.5 

1. 3,020 

Piece-goods 


198,1.34 

159,464 

127,510 

44),7!15 

1 18,900 

1.5,.370 

Sundries 

1.31.035 

122,060 

174,78.5 

1(M),940 

134,31.5 

139,450 

08,700 

ToUl 



1,729,810" 

1,147, WO 


l,445,4«(r 

-a;:::- 

l,i46,725' 


Forming a total in the seven years, 178.!> to 1701 inclusive, of ^10,9.54,180, to which add for China 
silk goods, and other small articles not included in the alxwe ^6.3, (KK), which forms a total of im|Kirtf, 
^11,017,180. 

Of which the China goods amounted to jP 2,770,500 on an average ,072 per aim* 

India goods •%«%*%»«%*»%«*«* 8,237,680»%»%»%»% ditto* 1,162,522 ditto* 
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The following is an account of the average quantities of goods imported into Holland in each year 
of the preceding account, with the tonnage each article occupied: 


Articles. Ih«. 

Rlack pepper 1,6S3 

White ditto 

*1*^) 

Nutmegs 22,459 

Clovc.s % v%% 512,172. 

Macc 7,504^^ 


Tons. 

1,671 
... 25 

,.. 13 

v. 381 
... 8 


380 


Cinnamon 345,121) 

Coffee r),118,18(i 3,035 

Indigo 15,039 12 

Sugar 070,156 437 

Salt|ietre ■* ■* %-VV\ V% V% V-* 2 , 175,048 071 

Tea 1,537,095.. ... ...V..-...3, 509 

Piece-goods .............. 109,922 275 


Wood 
Silk ... 


.................... 


665,430.. 




297 


Cai'daimiins 
Shell-luc . 
Cowries .... 
Camphirc .....^ 


» .................. 


............. 


Borax 
Turmeric 






311,933 30 

7,797 

3,328 

168,778 75 

41,650 25 

4,844,. 

87,785. 




49 


Articles. 


% %%^ 


lbs. 

3,050. 


Tons. 





%% %% ^ %% 




v% %% 






2 

2 

1 

2 


B 


Ketchup 
Dragon’s blood 
•A 1 oes ........................ 

Benjamin .................... 

Gum gutta 

Long pepper ............. 

Cubebs 

Sago .............. ........... 14,905 

Rhnbarl) .......... 25,645 28 

Ootton yarn 104,184« 

Colton wool l,()07„„.,,,.,,,,w, 

'I'in 358,223 160 

Star anisewls 5,867 3 

7 

18 

23 


03 

* 


Tamarinds 16,306„ 

China-root % v% 21,892. 

Cfulangal ........v............ 30,509 

'I'ulenague .. 

Arrack , 




% % % %v%% % 


.202,757 ... 91 

153 leagers...... 77 

77 awms.. %>%%%%^ 11 


Wine 

Forming a total of ll,(i50 tons per annum. 


The following is an account of the (juantities of lea laden at Canton on board the Dutch East India 
ships, in tlie years 1708-9 to 1794^5 inclusive; by wliich it will appear that the Commutation Act, which 
took place in England in 1784, liad not so great an effect on the Dutch China trade as it had on that of 
other European nations. 


Years. 

lbs. 

1768-9 . 

...............5,2 1 3,040 

1769-70 

5,160,094 

1770-1 . 


17i 1—2 .............. no aecounti 

1772-3 . 

**%.*»»........4,S84,7(K) 

177:1-4 4,6‘)4,‘«)0 

1774-5 . 


177.5-6 . 


1776-7 V 



Years. Ihs, 

1777- 8 ..... 4,695,700 

1778- 9 4,553,100 

1779- 80 4,687,800 

1780- 1 „„v,4, 957,600 

1781- 21 

1 7S‘^-3 ^ ‘"Jiiejon account oftlie 
17S‘j-4 "^'*'** 

1784- 5 5,3.34,000 

1785- () 4,458,800 


Ve»rs. lbs. 

178(i-7 ...^............5, 943,200 

1787- 8 ................5, 794,900 

1788- 9 4-, 179,600 

1789- 90 ...5, 106,900 

1790- 1 1 ,.328,500 

1791- 2 2,051,330 

1792- 3 ................ 2.938,530 

1793- 1 .2,417,2(X) 

1794- 5 4,096,800 


1 he Dutch factory at (’auton was not, like all their other settlements and places of trade in India, 
subordinate to the Government of Batavia, but under the management of a special Committee of Direc- 
tors in Holland; jet every thing relative to it was communicated to, and transacted in concert with the 
Government of Batavia. 

Immediately on the declaration ol war between England and Holland, an expedition was sent from 
England against the Cape of Good Hope. They obtained possession of Simon’s Bay on the 18th 
of August, where they detained five East Indiamen, and then proceeded against Caj^e Town. The 
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eolaay and easlle surreiidered bj capitiiktion on the ISth of Sqitember. The quantity of ordnance* 
•mmunitutei, and military stores captured* was Ttry coniklerable. A fleet of homeward4M>ttiid ships at 
Saint Helena detained seven Dutch East Indiaxnen proceeding from India to Holland. 

On the arrival of the intelligence of the war at the British settlements* expeditions were fitted out 
qgainst the Dutch possessions on the Peninsula* Ceylon* and to the eastward* of which they obtained 
possession at the following periods: 

Tiincomalee* on Ceylon* surrendered by capitulation August 26* 1795. 

Malacca on the 17th of August* where the Constantin Iiidianuin was taken. 

Cochin* on the Malabar Coast* on the 26th of October* after some resistance. 

Columbo* the capital of Ceylon* with its dependencies* by capitulation February 16* 1796. 

Amboyna and its dependencies on the 16th of Febnmry* 1796. 

Banda and its dependencies on the 8th of March* 1796. 

These accumulate disasters put a stop to the Company's trade* and to the regular payment of divi- 
dends to the proprietors* who for several years received no iwyment whatever. 

1796. The Dutch Government equipped a fleet of three sail of the line and five fHgatei* having a 
eoDsiderable number of troops on board, with a view of recapturing the Cape of Good Hope. They arrived 
in Saldanha Bay on the 6th of August* where they surrendered* without firing a gun* to the British fleet 
under Admiral Elphinstone* on the 16th of the same month. 

1602. By the treaty of peace concluded at Amiens on the 27th of March* k was stipulated by Ibe 
third article* that the British should restore to the Batavian Republic all the possessions and cohNiifi 
which had been occupied* or conquered by them* during the war* with the exception of Ceylon. 

By the fifth article the Batavian Republic ceded and guaranteed* In full ri^t of eovereignty* to Hb 
Britannic Majesty* all the possessions and establishments in the Island of Ceylon which belonged befiuf 
flie war to the R^ublic of the United Provinces* or to the East India Company. 

By the sixth article the Cape of Gh>od Hope was to remain in full sovereignty to ibe Batavian Rqwblie* 
as it was before the war. The ships of every description belonging to the dWTerent contracting powers* 
(Great Britain* France* and Spain) were to have the right to put in there* and to purchase such suppUts as 
they might stand in need of* os before* without paying any other duties than those to which t^ sb^M 
of the Batavian Republic were subjected. 

1804. On the recommencement of hostilities between Great Britain and the Batavian Republic* the 
former power took possession of all the places in India belonging to the latter; but it was not till the 
annexation of Holland to France* that any steps were taken to obUin |K>sscssion of the Eastern blonds* or 
to attempt to counteract the influence the French would obtain* if left unmolested* at tlie Dutch settle 
ments to the eastward. 

In October* 1809* an expedition sailed from Madras against Amboyna* which* after soma retbUim* 
surrendered* with iU dependencies, on capitulation. The ordnance captured amounted to 238 pfee^ 
mostly brass. The stores were of great value. 

On the 0th of August* 1810, Banda and its dependencies surrendered; and in ScptamlMr the 
likewise obtained posseuion of Tematc and Tidore. 

181 1. An expedition upon a large scale was fitted out from the British scttlcmants against Batavia* 
accompanied by Lord Minto, the Governor General of India. The troops koded on the 4th of August* 
and on the 8th the city surrendered without opposition. The French and Dutch troops composing 
the garrison* retired into the interior to an intrenched caiiip» having first burnt the large sloro- 

VoL. 11. 3 D 
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houses of public property. On the 25th of August the British troops attacked them^ and obtuned ■ 
decisWe victory, the result of which was the final surrender of the Island of Java and its dependencies* 
The British dominion was in consequence formally established by proclamation, August 29, 1811. 

By the capture of the Island of Java, long the greatest boast of the ancient Government of Holland, 
which France has viewed as one of the most valuable of the territories wrested from her injured allies, 
she is left without a spot of land to the eastward of the Cape of Good Hope, on which to place thal 
banner, whose influence she has long but vainly endeavoured to extend, to the injury of the British 
prosperity in the East. 

To the eastward of Java is a range of islands; between them are channels or straits, occasionally 
frequented in time of war by the East India Company's ships bound to China, and which obtain refresh- 
ments at several places on the islands. The principal straits are Bally, Lombock, and Alass. 

BALLY STRAIT. 

This strait is in latitude 8® 39 South, and longitude 1 14^ 37 East, between the island of the same 
name and the east end of Java, and is five or six leagues wide. Nearly in the middle of the strait, on the 
Coast of Java, is Balembouang Bay, already described. Ships passing through this strait, should endeavour 
to keep in mid channel, with boats out ready to tow, as the tides run very rapid, with eddies near the 
points in the narrow part. On this account Bally Strait is now little frequented, the preference being 
given to those to the eastward. 

LOMBOCK STRAIT 

Is formed by the Island of Bally to the westward, and that of Lombock to the eastward; the south 
entrance is in latitude 8"' 45 South, and longitude 115® 43 East, and is known by a large island, called 
Banditti Island, to the westward of wliich there is no passage. Ships under the necessity of passing 
through this strait seldom find anchorage, and the tides are very rapid, with strong eddies, which are a great 
inconvenience. There is a place called Carung Assem, on the Island of Bally, where ships in want of provi- 
sions and refreslimcnts may obtain a few supplies. There is also a small town on Lombock, nearly opposite. 

ALASS STRAIT. 

This strait, which is about 44 miles to the eastward of that of Lombock, is formed by that island to 
the westward, and Sumbawa to the eastward. The strait extends about 16 leagues N. N. E. and S. W. 
and is about six miles wide in tlic narrowest part. The south entrance is in latitude about 8® 45' South, 
and longitude 116® 38 East. 

This strait is considered the best and safest to the eastward of Java, having anchorage at the 
several towns ancl villages, where cattle and refreshments of all kinds may be procured in abundance, and 
from a people with whom you trade upon a safe and friendly footing, whose character is very opposite to 
the treacherous and sanguinary disposition of the other Malay tribes. The principal place visited by ships 
frequenting this strait is Bally Town, on the Island of Lombock, which is pleasantly situated about 15 
miles within the entrance of the strait, in latitude 8® 31' South, and longitude 116® 28 East. It con- 
tains a great number of inhabitants, of whose industry every part of the surrounding country exhibits 
the most decisive proofs. Large proas come here from Macassar, Amboyna, and other places, for rice, 
and lie upon a beach within a reef, through which there is a passage for them even at low water. 

Cattle may be procured here in any number for Spanish dollars, with the value of which they are well 
acquainted, as they carry on a considerable trade in the produce of the island to many of the Dutch 
settlements. Rice may be had cheap, and in plenty. Fruit, poultry, end vegetables are to be purchased 
for clasp knives, glass bottles, buttons, cotton handkerchiefs, iron hoops, &c. 
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SAPY STRAIT. 

This strait is formed between the east end of the Island Sumbawa and the west tdde of Commodo, or 
Rotten Island. The southern entrance U in latitude 8® 40 South, and longitude 119^20 East; and 
from the facility witli which wood, water, and refreshments are procured, and the navigation being safe, 
it has frequently been preferred to the other straits cast of Java. The principal) |)luce is Sopy Bay, on tlic 
Sumbawa side. 

The village or town of Sapy is built on a creek in the S. W. part of tlie bay, about three-quarters of a 
mile from the sea, where beef, fowls, goats, yams, sweet |>otatoes, and cocoa-nuts are to be obtaimnl from the 
natives, in exchange for red and blue cotton handkerchiefs, huge clasp knives, empty Imttlcs, iron hoops, 
and muskeU. Of the value of money they seem to have but little knowledge. 'Fhe water procured here 
is excellent, but getting it off is attended with some diflieulty; the best watering place is to the southward 
of Rees’s Bay, which is not more than 20 yards from high water mark. 

On the e ist end of Sumbawa, in latitude 8^ 1.5 South, and longitude ahout 118^ 1.5 East, in Bima, 
where the Dutch have a small fort and garrison, from whence they receive sapan wood, which grows here 
in abundance, and of a superior kind. Previous to the troubles In Siam, they received their supplies from 
thence. The average quantity sold in Holland for the seven years, 178,5 to 1791 inclusive, wa.s 5(k5,4391bs. 
nearly 300 tons per annum. The Dutch scud here piece-goods, opium, and other Indian produce. 

MANGEIIAY STRAIT 

Is formed by Commodo Island and the west end of Flores, or Mangeray ; hut being full of rocki 
and small islands, it is but little known, and ought therefore to be avoided. The norllicrn part of thii 
strait is in latitude 8^ 20 South, and longitude 119 ’ 39 East. 

FLORES STRAIT 

Is bounded on the western side by the eastern part of Mangeray Island, and on the cast side by the 
Islands of Solor and Adenara, or Sabraon; it extends nearly N. N. E. and S. W. There is Q burning 
mountain on Flores of a eonsidcrnble hciglit. 

The principal pl.^ce frccjuented by Englisli ships passing through tliese slniits, Is Lnrnutouea village, 
on Flores, where refreshments for two or three ships may Iw proeuretl, sinh as goats, hogs, fowls, fruili 
of various kinds, a few buffaloes, and some turtle; and go»»l fresh water may be proeuretl from wells. In 
return for tiuse articles the natives will receive gunpowder in small ipiantities, miivki t balls, glass bottlw, 
wine glasses, white linen cloth, and all sorts of coarse cutlery, 'i hey <*olle( t here small ipnmtitieH ot wax, 
bezoar, and ambergris, wliieb is sent in sm.in proas to 3'imor ami otla r places, and pnnlm.sed by the 
Chinese traders. These islaruU .also j>roduce sandal woo<l in considerable ijuaiililit s. 

The inhabitants of this village generally hoist a Portuguese Hag, having lormeily had people oi ilmi 
nation amongst them; and many of them at present pro^i^s Christianity. 

There are other straits to the eastward, formed by the nuim-rous islands vvhicfi arc seaUerecl about, 
but which arc seldom visited by Europeans; but the proas and <dher vessels trading from Ctdebcs and other 
ports to Timor, pass through them. 

TIMOR. 

This island extends about 80 leagues, in a dir(*rtion E. .N, E. and W.S. W. Its east end is in latitude 
8" 26 South, and longitude 127^ 7 East. It Is divided lielween the DuUli and Portuguese; the chief 
place of the former being Coupang, on tbeS. W. end, in latitude abijut 9 South, and longitude 
1 24*^5 East; and that of the Portuguese Dhelly, on its northern side, in latitude 8® 33 South, and 
longitude about 125^ 30 East. 
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COUPANG-DHELLT. 


COUPANG 

Ii littttted •( the bottom of > deep bsyi which is an excellent road for shipping. The Dvtdi hm 
a fort here close to the water side, where all the Europeans rende; without is the idllage where the 
and natires reside. To the eastward of the fort is a small fresh water river, into which a long boat can 
go at high water. The Dutch expelled the Portuguese from this port of the island in about 1613, when 
they built their fort, which is called Concordu. The Governor of Coupang has authority over Bott4 
Savu, and some other islands in these seas. 

The English have recently obtained possesrion of the Dutch districb on the 

All Dutch money pass here the same as at Batavia, and China weights are in common use. 

IMPORTS AHo EXPORTS. 

A ship comes annually firom Batavia, bringing the necessary articles for the Europeans, and a small 
quantity of piece-goods, opium, iron, steel, &c. in return for which thiy take slaves, who are of a pltm t 
^position, some sandaUwood, wax, and gold-dusk 

DHELLY. 

This harbour lies to the southward of an island called Cambio and may be easily known by brinpng the 
peak on that island to bear north; you are then off the entrance of the coral reefs which secure the harbour. 
You are obliged to take a pilot, who always comes off on a signal being made, and carries you in to anchor, , 
with the flagstaff bearing 8. 59° £. The town is large and well-inhabited, and a large trade is carried 
on with Macao by the Portuguese and Chinese, of whom numbers are resident here. 

Spanish dollan are in cuirent use, likewise Portugal coins; and goods are hnu ght and sold by the pecul. 

IMPORTS am EXPORTS 

Are piece-goods and many other articles from India; and from China, large quantities of China-ware, 
coarse nankeens, brass and iron utensils, &c. which are again sent off in Malay proas to other islands. 

The following articles are produced on the island, brought from the nrighbouring ones; they are 
sidtaUe to the Chinese market, and the common prices are, 

Sandakwood -1st sort -40 to 50 dollars per pecuL Birds' nests -1st sort -15 to 18 dollars per catty. 

Ditto ——2d ditto-SO to 35 ditto Ditto ——2d ditto-10 to 12 ditto. 

Ditto ——3d ditto-15 to 20 ditto Ditto ——3d ditto- 5 to 7 ditto. 

Beech de mer— —diO to 25 ditto Wax ————22 to 25 dollars per pecul. 

Gold-dust ——.—in small quantities. Spices are sometimes to be bought here. 

This island used formerly to produce immense quantities of sandal-wood ; but of late years it has 
been much diminished from want of care and attention: it is not so much esteemed by the Ckimw^ w 
that from the Coast of Malabar. 

PROVISIONS Airo REFRESHMENTS. 

All kinds of proviuons and refreshments are in abundance, both in the Dutch and Portuguese 
districts; sheep from 1 lo 1 dollar each; other articles in proportion. The sea abounds with fish of various 
kind^ and many curious and valuable shells are met with here. 







CHAPTER XXVI. 


The Eastern Islands. 


Bt^Idandi; tieir I^umber^Banda Ncira; Dticripium^^ainit and Meanirtt^lmpwti^Be^ 

FUce-good^ suitabU to the Markei^^Exportt^NtUmegt^Oil of Nidmge^Mact^UMort^mmg Apee 
PuloWay^PuloRoonr^Roiengyn^PuloPuang^lovtlitanit; their Number^ Amboyna; Jkecriptm 
— Cotni, Weightif and Meaturet-^Bengal Gooit tintabU to the Market^European ArticUt^Exporti^ 
CustomJumte Regulationo^Ratet of Duty on Imporlt and Exporti-^Provmime and Refmhmenlte^ 
Baraucka^Saparoua-^NooMlaut^’^looee^'-Dilof Clovee^Bouro^Provitiont andRefmhmaUe^^enm 
Mysob^New Guinea-^Birde of ParadiH^^Mo^Importt and Kxporto^Tematei DeKriptim^om^ 
WtighU^ and Mcasurcs^Importi and Exportt"-4htie9^Provmons and Refrethmenti^Tidort; Deterip* 
ft'on— CofiM, Weights^ and Measuree^lmporti and Export$^Provimn$ and Rrfrtihmentfh^Celebee; «(i 
ExteiU-^Macamr; DeKrtplion^CotM^ IFlriJfAli, and Mfoeureo'^Jnportt and Exportt^DutUi^Provim 
lions and Refreshtnenis^Bonlham-^Boelecomba-^Saleycr^Buggess Bay^Bcuton^Gonong Tclkh^ 
Imports and Exporls^Provisims and Refreshments^Kemar-^Mnnado'^iao-^'angir’^Bomieo; its 
Extent^BanJar Massin; I>c«cn/»<ion— Coin#, WeightSf and Mrasurts^Imports and Exports^Prooisioni 
andRefrahments^Succadana^-^CoinSf WtightSy and Measures^Imports and Exports^Dutiei and Pruetdi 
<^Pontvina^Coins, Weightsy and Measures — Imports and i?r/)or/i— A/ompr/ri>a--»Coinji, tVeightSy and 
Measurei^Imporis and Exporli^Sambass^Coiniy Weightty and Mtaiures^Imporis and Exports^ 
Borneo Town; Cotiu, Weightsy and Measures^Importi and Exporii^Balembangath^Ban* 

guiy^Passiei>"^oinsy WeightSy and Measures^ImporU and Exports^Provisions and Rfreshmento^ 
Cagayan Soolw^Soolao; Deseriptitm-^oinsy WeighiSy and Mtasuret-^Inporls^Exports^^Provitmi 
and Refreshminis^Basseelanr^PhUippine hUmd^Magindanao; Deteription^Coinsy WeighlSy and 
Meaiures^Imports and ExporlS'^amboangarh^Luconw-^Manilla ; Iktcripliofh-^oitUy and 

Measnrei^^omtnerce with the British Settlements in India^Madras PIrce-goods suitable to the Manilla 
and Acapulco Markets-^ommerce with Chinor^ommerce with South and I^ogreii of Ike 

Commerce of Spain with the East Indies, 


THE Eastern Seas contain an immense number of islands, many of which are large and inhabited, 
and cany on a considerable trade with each other; but the greater part are uninhabited, and imperfectly 
known. The principal islandli frequented by Europeans arc, the tarioui Spice Iiknds, Celebes, Borneo, 
tiil Sooloo Archipelago, and the Philippints. 
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BANDA ISLANDS— BANDA NEIRA. 


BANDA ISLANDS. 

This group consists of ten islands: their names are Banda Neira, Gonong Apee, Banda Lantoir» 
Pulo Ay, or Way; I’ulo Hondo, or Pulo Boon; llosengyn, Pulo Pisang, Craka, Capella, and Sonangy. 
The harhour is formed by Great Banda on the south side, Gonong Apee, and Banda Neira on the North, 
with Pulo Pisang and Capella on the western entrance. The anchorage, in latitude 4^31' South, and 
longitude East, is at the foot of Gonong Apee, or the Burning Mountain, which smokes almost 
continually, and from which proceed frecpient earthquakes, whose shocks are sometimes repeated three or 
four times in a day. You moor directly off the wharf on Banda Neira, at about half a mile distance. 

BANDA NEIRA 

Is the seat of Government, and is subordinate to Arnboyna. The principal fortification, called Fort 
Nassau, is situated on the south side of the island; it is a small square fort, having a wet ditch, with a horn- 
work towards the sea. In this fort the troops are quartered, and the public granaries are kept ; but the 
storehouses for the nutmegs and mace are on the outside of the fort, ns well as the Government-house. 
Above Fort Nassau, on an eminence, stands the Castle of Bclgica, an old pentagon, with round tow’ers at 
the angles, and a surrounding wall with small bastions, but it has no ditch; it is said to have been built 
by the Portuguese. The next fortification of any consequence is situated upon Banda Lantoir, and is 
called Fort Ilollandia; it commands the western entrance into the harbour of Lantoir, but the works are 
very slight, and quite delenceless towards the land. Besides the above forts, there are a number of 
redoubts and military posts all round these islands, for the purpose of preventing smuggling, and of pro- 
tecting the |)lantations and villages against the pirates from New Guinea, who frequently land, and carry 
off the inhabitants, and whatever else they cun take by surprise, but are seldom hardy enough to attack 
where resistance may be expected. 

The Banda Islands wore discovered by the Portuguese in 1511, and taken possession of. About l(i03 
the Dutch expelled them. In I(i08 the English obtained permission of the King to build a factory- 
house, which they did on Pulo Way, This the Dutch pulled down when the ship which brought tlie 
factors had returned to England. The natives of Banda, notwithstanding the numerous olistriictions of 
the Dutcli, assisted the English in forming a settlement again, and in a short time after made a formal 
resignation of their island to them, and tlie natives of Lantore did the same. In 1620 Pulo Roon and Pulo 
Way were also added to the Britisli dominions. These cessions were confirmed by treaty between the 
English and the Dutch; notwilHstanding which, at the very conclusion of the treaty, they determined on the 
expulsion of the former. They attacked with a strong force the two latter islands, seized the factories, 
magazines, and shipping, and after stripping the factors naked, first whipped, and then loaded them with 
irons. Some idea may be formed of the trade, tlicn in its infancy, by the quantity ot spices si'ized here, 
being 23,000 lbs. of mace, and 150,000 lbs. of nutmegs. Cromwell in 1654 compelled the Dutch to re- 
store the Island of I'ulo Roon, and to make satisfaction for the massacre at Arnboyna. As to Pulo Roon, 
it was kept but a sliort time, being taken in 1664; from that period till the capture of these islands by the 
English in 1796, the Dutch remained in undisturbed possession. They wTre restored to them at the peace 
of Amiens in 1803, but have been again captured, and are still held by the English. 

COINS, WEIGHTS, and MEASURES. 

Coins.— Accounts are kept in pemungs, stivers, and rix-dollars: 16 pennings make 1 stiver; 6 stiven 
1 schilling; S schillings 1 rix-dollar. Spanish dollars pass current, 125 Rix per 100 Spanish dollars. 

Wkights.— The catty weighs 5i Dutch lbs. A bahar is 100 catties, or 610 lbs. avoirdupois. 



BANDA NEIRA. 


IMPORTS. 


The following is a list of Bengal piece-goods calculatctl for the Banda market^ with the prices they 
eost at Calcutta, and what they sold for at Banda, when the island was lirst captured hy the English: 


Kupcos. 

Spant>h DuIUd;. 


Kiiju'cs. Sj»ani>h l)( 

1)1 Inn. 



jn*r C'orge 




po' C<U|c 

Oossas%%»%«'%t^nima1i%%v%«% cost 

90 sold for 95 to 

1(K) 

Ginghams, fine........ cost 

07 

sold foi 05 to 

40 

Ditto ^>,^»/randah 

90... 

90 to 

100 

Ditto, coarse ................. 

. 19 


25 

Ditto ^*^*^Ditto, gold licad 

9:i 90 to 

ItK) 

Maiuoodies, gold lieiul 

. S5. 


80 

Ditto s.,w^s.v*.Blue Foolpore 

So.......... so Iti 

ss 

Ditto, Sannali ................ 

. 90, 

)H) to 

100 

Ourwars, rod 

28..., 


s50 

Salem .......................... 

1 52* 


55 

Chintz, Patna 

l(i..vs 

....... Hi to 

20 

Ditto, blue 

. 7i, 


70 

Balias, 

5S... ....... 5*i to 

GO 

Saniioes....Mi)U .............. 

09. 


50 

Ditto, lllehabud 

75..., 

iv..... SO to 

90 

Ditto ......Klebabad ........ 

\2iK 

95 to 

H»5 

Dimities, Taiuiah 

Hi.... 

1 i to 

15 

Ditto luKolpore 

1‘20. 

....... KMl to 

120 

Gurrabs, Beerbhoom 

GS.... 


GO 

Ditto .„....Mi)iid>ar(‘ek ...... 

Hi. 

12 to 

It 


85 

...... 85 to 100 ; 

Sodsies ....Uailuagore ...... 

11. 


40 


7G — 

...... GO to 

70 i 

Tatlatii s ..Cossiinbuzar .... 

SH., 


70 


and many other articles hronglit prices ccjually as good. Ihit lew l airopean goods art‘ re<pni cd, chiefly for 
the consumption of the residents, the natives being very poor, and \inable to purchase. 

UuiM'os. Spaiiisli Diill.ii'., 

Brown cotton stockin<'s, cost I t sold lor I'i to 1 1- 
Danish canvas, in holts ...... 17.......... Hi to 17 

Bengal rum 1 i * 

Moogy rice 1 .11 to i 

Patcherry ditto .............. !{.... .....11 to ‘V 

Large quantities of provisions arc mimially sent to the Itaiida Mauds, ’riicrc is also sent a supply of 
various kinds of merchandise, which .are sold hy inielion . illii r .piarlei lv, or at such limes ns the Covernor 
knows the inhabitants are best able to pay for them, 'i’hc Ilmgliers and I'hinesc nirrcimnts settled here, 
not only buy up .all the goods which are sol.l on tlieCoinpitny's account, tail also those which are im|>ort*il 
by individuals; for, besides their own consumption, the Chinese nn rehants export the nla.ve article* to 
the Aroo Islands, New (Juinea, and other islands; between all of whi. h, and the llan.la Islands, there it 
a constant traffic carried on. In return, they receive sago, salted deci', toiloise-shell, and a lew other 
articles of produce. 

KX POUTS. 


Uilpros S|i;iul«h DulUii. 

Madeira uine cost \ 2 \ Mild ftir 1/) 

( lai el < 1 10 

lliill. r 10 ^*0 

Wheat I ;llo I 

l)<dl U 


Nutmegs and mace ere the only articles of eomm.-rce here, the monopoly of which is in the hands ol 
the Company. Sometimes a quanlitv may he purchased mulerhand; but as it is altemled with consi.lerahic 
risk both to the hover and seller, this mo.le is seldom resorted to. In the year 177H a violent l.urrieane 
did considerable damage to the nutmeg plantations. Pn vious to that period the annual pnHluce wa* sai.l 
to be upwards of .VJO,000 lbs. The prices formerly paid hy tin- Dutch were, for macc, 81 stivers, and for 
sound nutmegs 1 stiver; for those worm..-nten, half as much, and for the dust of macc \\ stivers; hut in 
consequence of the devastation committed hy the hurricane, tlie prices were raised to 10 stivers for the 

mace, and 3] for the nutmegs. 
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NUTMEGS. 


NUTMEGS ire the produce of a tree, a native of several of tlie islands to the eastward, but which 
has in a great measure been extirpated from them all, except that of Banda. The tree is handsome 
and spreading, the bark smooth, and of a brownish grey colour; the leaves are eliptical, pointed, obliquely 
nerved, on the upper side of a brightish green, on the under whitish, and stand alternately upon foot 
stalks; tliey a/Ford a most grateful aromatic scent when bruised. It does not bear fruit till its eighth or 
ninth year. When it begins to produce fruit, little yellowish buds make their appearance, out of which 
small white flowers aw blown, lianging two or three together upon slender peduncles; in the centre of the 
flower is an oblong reddish knol), from whicli the fruit is produced, though no more than one blossom out 
of three commonly rijKms to a nutmeg. The fruit is eight or nine months arriving at maturity ; but blossoms 
and ripe fruit are found at the same time upon the same tree, and the nutmegs are generally gathered three 
times In a year. The fruit appears like a small peach, both in shape and colour, only it is pointed towards 
the stalk wlien it is ripe; the outer coat, which is almost half an inch thick, opens, and shews the nutm^ 
in its black and shining shell, enciiTk*d by a net-work of scarlet mace; the outer coat is generally whitish, 
a little hard, and is very goocl preserved in sugar, or stewed. You then come to the mace, which is of a 
fine bright red colour, and under it a black shell, about as thick as that of a filbert, but very hard; it is 
opened by being first dried successively in five different drying places, made of split bamboos, upon which 
the nutmegs arc laid, and placed over a slow fire, in each of wliich drying places they remain a week, till 
the nutmegs are heard to shake witliiii the shell, which is then easily broken. The nutmegs are then sorted, 
and delivered; cacli sort is then separrtely put into baskets, and soaked three times in tubs of sea water 
and lime; they are then put into distinct closets, where they arc left for six weeks to sweat: this is done 
that the Rme, hy closing the pores of the nuts, may prevent their strength from evaporating, and likewise 
because such a prepared nutrieg is not fit for propagation. The nutmeg tree is distinguished into three sorts: 
male, or barren nutmeg ; royal nutmeg, a female ])roducing long nuts ; and the queen nutmeg, yielding 
the round nut. The only difference between the royal and queen nutmeg is in the fruit; that of the 
royal « thicker, longer, and more |K)intcd ; the green shell is thicker, and is longer rqiemng; the green 
shell, after opening, preserves its freshness eight or nine days; (lie mua; is more substantial, and three times 
ns long as that of the queen iiuliiieg, and its strijies or thongs, df whidi there are from fifteen to seventeen 
principal ones, are of a livelier red; tlicy are also broader, longer, and thicker, and not only embrace the 
nut through its whole length, but pass it, and cross under it, as if to hinder it from falling. The royal 
nutmeg is generally from fifteen to sixteen lines long, and thick in proportion; it remains on the tree a 
long time after the 0 |)ening of tlic green shell, and gives birth to an insect in the shell that feeds upon it 
The queen nutmeg produces much smaller nuts, only nine or ten lines long, not so thick by a third, and 
well marked by a longitudinal groove on one side; they are round, and the green shell is not so thick; the 
mace, which is composed of nine or ten principal stripes, grows only half down the nut, leaving it at 
liberty to escape^ and plant itself. By thus detaching itself, the nut prevents the insect from destroying it; 
tlie green shell also, clianging at the end of two or three days, soon falls, and separates from the nut 

Nutmegs should be ciiosen large, round, heavy and firm, of a lightish grey colour on the outside, 
and the inside beautifully marbled, of a strong fragrant smell, warm aromatic taste, and a fat, oily body. 
They are subject to be worm-eaten, wdess properly prepared. Particular care should be taken that 
the worm holes are not filled up; the best nuKiner of packing them is in dry chunam. The oblong kind, 
and the smaller ones shoidd be rejected. 

The real quantity of nutmegs produced has never been exactly known. The largest quantity sold by 
the Dutch East India Comfiany at one time, was 280,694 lbs. in the year 1737; in 1756 there were sold 
241 ,427 lbs. and in 1778, 264,189 lbs. The average has been stated at 250,000 lbs. annually sold in Europe, 
exclusive of about 100,(K)0[lbs. disposed of in the Indies; but it appears that in the seven years previous to the 
commencement of the war in Europe, the average quantity of nutmegs sold in Holland was only 22,459 lbs. 
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and of mace during the same period, 7,.!>()4' lbs. When Baiulu was taken by the English, the quantity of 
spices in the warehouses was 84,777 lb.s. of nutmegs, and 19, .587 lbs. of inaee. 

The following is an account of the quantities of nutmegs imported imd soltl by the East India ('om- 
pany, in the years 1803, 1804, and 1805, during tlie time the islands wen? in our possession: 

March Sale. Hi-jitciiihcf S.iU'. 

1 803....«..54,790 lbs. U.s..,i’ 1 D.tWS 1 Or.OOl lbs... V JC/'aa 

1 flOivw. — 67,037 26,81 4 .50,299 .27,9 1 9 1 1 7 ,9.36 ..54,7.' W 

1805 35,851 3s3,74‘i,.,v%^v,v none J5,S51 33,71‘i 

The quantity retained for home consumption, in the yean 1804 to 1809 inclusive, was 231,427 lbs. 
on an average 39,071 lbs. per annum, and tbe revenue theieliom X’7,H79. 

15 cwt. of nutmegs are allowed to a too. The permanent duty is 3s. (>il. per lb. ami llio temporary 
or war duty Is. 2d. making in the wliole 4s. 8d. per lli. 

Nutmegs imported in packages of less than :l3(ilb.s. are liable to seizure 

OIL OF NUTMEtiS 

Is an expressed oil, prepared from tlie imj»erfeet nutmegs, and sueh as are unfit for tin* Fairopcan 
market: there are three sorts of it, commonly called oil ot‘ mace, hut it is expiessrd from nutmeg.s. 'Fhe 
best is brought in stone jars; it is sottish, of a yellowish colour, an agreeable IVagniiit smell, greatly iwm- 
bling that of the nutmeg, though it is not of the colour. This is (lcnominat4.‘d Damhi soap, am] sliould he 
chosen free from impurities, and of a pleasant smell ami good colour, 'fhe next comes from Ilolluml, in 
solid masses, generally flat, and of a square figure; it is pah r coloured, wcak«‘r in its smell, and inferior 
in its quality to tliat of India. 'I'lie last is the worst, and seems to he a comjMisition of suet, or some such 
matter, flavoured with a little of the genuine oil ol‘ nutmegs. 

The })ermanent duty on oil of nutmegs is Is. 3d. and tlie temporary or war duty 5d. making in 
the whole Is. 8d. per ounce. 

MAFR 

This spice is a tliin flat rnemhranenus .siihstniice envelojiing the nutmeg; of a lively reddish yellow, 
saffron-like colour, of a pleasant aromatic smell, and a warm, hlllcrish, pungent taste. Mace should he 
chosen IVesh, tough, oleaginous, of ain extremely fragrant smell, ot a bright reddish yrilow, the hiighler 
the better; the smaller pieces are esteemed the best. The state it is in >vh(.ii pm ki d, should In- pm ticniiirly 
attended to; if it he too dry, it will he hrokem, ami lose muc h ot its IragiamT, it too moist, it is subject to 
decay, and breed worms. The best mode of packing is in hales, pu ssrd down i losi- mid lirm, which pre- 
serves its fragrance and consiiitence. If imported in jmckagesol lehs than .JtM) Ihs. m t, it is liable to sei/urc. 

A production is met with on tla* Ciiast of Malabar ‘o like min e, that at tiisl sight it is not l asy to 
be distinguished; it diffVrs, however, in form from real mare, wliu li appears ot ii Icaly texture, wliilc 
tills is in thinner filaments; the colour is exactly alike, but lliis lias not llic least flavoui ot spiciness, and 
when chewed, has a kind of re.siny taste. 

The home consumption of mace lias been much diminished since l!ie first estahUshinent of the I'iUst Indni 

Company. In lfil5 it was sUted to he 1,5,090 lbs. per annum, 'fhe whole (luaiitity sfdd by the Company 
in 180.3-4, when the islands were in onr posseHsion, was only 24,2.11 Ihs, and the sale value .X.53,.3,5b, 
Tlic quantity reUiined for home consumption, in the years 1801 to 18t)9 inclusive, was 5 WO lbs. |M r annum. 

8 cwt. of mace are allowed to a ton. The permanent duly is 5s. 9d, per lb. and the ternpoiary m war 
duty Is. lid. making in the whole 7fl. 8d. per lb, 

VcL. II. 3 E 
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Lantore, or Greot Banda, is to the northward of Banda Neira; it has a considerable fort, which com- 
mands the harbour of Lantore, and is called Fort Ilollandia. The situation of this fort, at first view, appears 
preferable to Banda Neira for the residence of Government, hot only on account of its being the strongest 
and the most commanding situation, but ti orn this island being the largest as well as the richest in respect 
to the produce of sju'ces. Its unhealthiness, however, proves a sufficient objection; and numbers of houses, 
now falling to decay, shew that the experiment has been tried, and found not to answer ; moreover the 
water is said to be very bad, and tlie smoke which descends from the volcano on Gonoiig Apee, is repre- 
sented as being j)arlicularly noxious. 

Gonong Apee is likewise to tlie northward of Banda Neira; it derives its name from a large volcano, 
which constantly emits smoke, and sometimes cinders and stones. On the south side of the island are two 
I’orts, originally intended to defend the west channel of Lantore harbour; but owing to the eruption of the 
volcano in 1778, at the period of the dreadful hurricane before alluded to, the lava flowed down in such 
quantities as to form a considerable promontory between these batteries and the channel they were intended 
to defend, so that they are now in a great degree useless. 

Pulo Way is alwut nine miles to the westw’ard of Gonong A|)ee; here is a strong fort. It is 
esteemed the most healthy of the group, and prmliices nutiuegs in abundance. Both the nutmegs and macc 
grown on this island, are said to he su|)erior to those from the other islands, 

Pulo Rondo, or Pulo Boon, is about four miles further, in somewhat a more northerly direction. 
On this island the English had a factory, but were expelled from it by the Duldi alK)ut the penod the 
massacre at Amboy im took place. The Dutch have not inhabited it; it is therefore become a wilderness. 

Kosengyn is about seven miles to the S.E. of Lantore; it produces nutmegs, mace, and some yams, 
and feeds u few cattle. The convicts of Arnboyna used to he kept on this island, and were com[)elled to 
cultivate the land for the use of the Supreme Government. 

• Pulo Pisang is about two miles N. E. from Banda Neira, and yields some fine fruits ns well as nutmegs 
and mace. The other three islands are uninhabited, being little more tlian barren rocks. 

AMBOYNA 

Is the largest of the islands denominated tlie Clove Islands. It is divided into two parts, a greater 
and a less peninsula; the largest is called Ilitoo, and is about twelve leagues long, and two and a half broad; 
the other, called Leytimoor, is about five leagues long, and one and a half broad. This is the southernmost 
part of the island, on which stand the fort and town. The islands subordinate to Anihoyna, on which are 
forts and troops, are ten in nuiuher. Ceram, whicli is equal in size to all the rest; Ceram Laut, Bouro, 
Anddaw, Munipa, Kelang, llonoa, llarackau, Suparoua, and Noossa Laut; but it is in Arnboyna, and 
the three last islands only, that cloves arc now^ cultivated. 

Port Victoria, the cii|)itul of the island, is in latitude 3’ 42 South, and longitude 128® 11' East. The 
bay is very deep, and formed at its entrance by Allang Point on its west side, and Noessaniva Point to 
the eastward. Tlie best anchorage is abreast the town, and rather above tlie wharf, in from 20 to 35 
fathoms; moor with hawsers to the anchors which are placed at convenient distances on the shore for that 
purpose: the hank being very steep, ships are frequently driven off by neglecting this precaution. 

The fort is situated on the right hand side of tlie luurbour; it is newly built. The old one was so 
much damaged by an earthquake in 1755, that the Dutch thought it more eligible to build a new, than to 
repair tlie old one. The shape of the fort is irregular; on the land tide it has tliree entire, and one demi- 
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baittion^ which with their curtains form pari of a regular heptagon; on the water-side there are two bas- 
tions, in the curtain between winch stands the Watergate, in the same manner as the laiub^ate o|M*nslH'lwreit 
the two opposite Imstions on the land-side. 'I'he cuitaiii which iims north from Ihe easternmost land bas- 
tion, is met by a similar one coming from the easternmost soa-lutHliou, making an obtuse angle of iipwanls 
of 90®, so that the line of defence of the fact* of llie easternmost land-l)astion, runs exact Iv u{)on this angle; 
and the flank.s of these bastions arc therefore without dcreiiee, which was a gre.jt fault in the first con- 
struction of the fort* hroni the demi-bastion on the west .side a butterv r\ins nortliward, ami being met 
by another coming from the westernmost sea-lmstion, they form together an inverted obtuse angle, 'fho 
sea-bastions arc carried up somewhat higher, and are rather larger than the »»!ljers; llu v are eoveretl with 
bonnets in the middle of their faces, in order to be better proviiled against an eididah*. A Inn n-work ex- 
tends before these bastions, and rovers the curtain Mween them; its projecting angles loiuiihind the shore 
both above and below the castle, by which a landing any where near it is lendereil very dillicidt. 

All these works are built of bricks. The whole is eneirele<! bv a wet ditch, anti is tin* best foi tifiea- 
tion belonging to the Dutch in India. If is not favoiirahly situatt'd, being conimantletl by two r.ingi's of 
hills about 7(X) to li?00 yards distance. There are several smaller f<)i ts and batlei ies on the island, but of 
no farther consetjuence than to keep the natives in awe. 

The town of Amboyna is extremely elenn, and both neatly and regularly built; the slretls run at 
right angles, and the houses, on account of the freijuency of eartlupiakes, are seldom above one story high. 
From the covert way of tlie fort to the town there is one esplnnatic of nearly yards, terminated by a 
range of handsome dwelling-houses, with a double row* of mitineg-trees in front of (lu>m; in thes<> houses 
the principal inhabitants reside. There are two well-lmilt churches in the tow n, c'^Liblishnl by the Dnlcli 
Government, one for the Europeans, the other for the Malay ( hrislians. All tiu* other public huildings are 
in the fort, exce|)t the Stadlhouse, which fronts the esplanade, and is a neat Iniihling of two stories. Just 
above the town is a garden beautifully laid out, much reieinbling tin* (‘ompany's garden at 'fown; 
near it is a menagerie, in wliicli are kept, aimnig others, some beautiful .spcckhxl deer. The houses are 
generally built of worn], but are commodious: most of them have small gardens, or large si|nare yards 
behind them, in which (here is ctmimonly a well of go<Ml water. 

The pojMilation of Amboyna and its de|M‘ndencies is very correctly ascertained. At tin* iktmmI it was 
taken possession of, it coiitaineil upw ards of |H*rson.s, of w hom not 'JfX) were J‘)uro|K*ttmi: about 

18,000 are Protestant Christians, ami the remainder Mahomet ann, except a lew Chinese. 

Amboyna was discovered hy the Portuguese about I. >11. In I.Vil* they obtained possession of the 
island, which they retained till about when llit* Duteh iniule iheni'^elves musters of it and the neigh- 

bouring islands. At this time the English bad a factory here, ami were iiivfdved in freijoeiit disputes with 
the Dutch. In IGIO a treaty was concluded between the two nation-, wliieh stipulatrd that the Moluccas, 
Amboyna, and the Banda Islands slioidd be common to both; that the Engli'«li sliouhl liuve one-liiird of 
the produce, and the Dutch the remaimler at a fixed price; ami that eacli should contribute to tin* deleiicc 
of the islands in proportion to the bemTit received. The eomhu t ot (he Dutch t<»wards the English stioii 
afler the treaty took place was so tyrannical and oppressive, that in oulcrs were «*nt from England 
to witlidraw the factory from Anil>oyna, and return to Batavia. It was at this period tiiat the Duteh 
Government at Batavia projected those jwoceedings whi<li will ever remain in the memory ot the English 
nation, and which j.s justly denominated “ the Mas.sorre of AinUiymi " On receiving pu.silive la counts 
of the transaction in England, the Com|)any made application to His Majesty to inU'r{>osc liis anthoiily 
with the Sttttes-General, that redress might la* obtained, and that the ixTsons who had la.*«*n the guilty 
instruments in this disgraceful tran.saction, might la^ punished. A committee was ap|K>intcd to take I he 
business into consideration, who advised the King to adopt strong measures for obtaining from the Dutch, 

3E2 
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such a compensation os should be consistent with his justice and honour, and to direct a fleet to be sent out 
to seize the Dutch homeward and outward-bound East India ships. In consequence of this, an immediate 
order in council was issued to seize all Dutch East India ships, and to detain them till reparation should be 
made. This measure brought a general, though not satisfactoiy answer from the Dutch. No further steps 
were then taken, and the death of King James, which happened early in 1625, put an end to the business. 
The state of tlie public mind was such, that the Dutch merchants resident in London applied to the Privy 
Council for protection from the dangers to which they were exposed from the numerous publications which 
were disseminated, explaining the cruelties the English had experienced in the East Indies, more particu- 
larly at Amboyna. They represented that a picture had been drawn of the Massacre of Amboyna, which 
was calculated to inflame the public mind, and bring on them its vengeance. This picture the East India 
Company acknowledged to the Privy Council was painted by their order, to be preserved in their house 
as a perpetual memorial of Dutch cruelty and treachery. 

From that period to 1796, the Dutch remained in undisturbed possession of the island; it was then 
taken by the British, under the command of Admiral Rainier, but surrendered at the peace. In 1810 it 
was again taken, and remains in the hands of tlie English. 


COINS, WEIGHTS, and MEASURES. 

Coins.— Accounts are kept in rix-dollars. All kinds of coins pass here; but those most current are 
Spanish dollars, rupees, schillings, dubbletjees, and doits, thus divided: 


i doits 
4 stivers 
6 slivers 


j- make | 


1 stiver. 

1 dubbletjee. 
1 schilling. 


The following are the rales at which the under-mentioned foreign coins pass current. 


New duccatoon 80 stivers. 

Old duccatoon.^, 78 ditto. 

Spanish dollar 64 ditto. 

German crown 60 ditto. 


Rix-dollars»%»^w%.-**»,%*^^^*v^%.^^..^..^..48 stiven. 

Star pagoda ditto. 

G’old mohur ditto. 


100 

Spanish 

DoUars. 


The usual rates of excliange in turning one species of coin into another, are thus calculated : 

Spanish 93 

Rix-dollars 125 

New duccatoon!! 75 


100 

Bix 

Dollars. 


f Rix-dollars ———****>*133 

6 

4 


New duccatoons — . 

r******* SO 

0 

0 

100 

German crowns — * 

—****106 

IG 

0 

Rupees 

213 

4 

0 

Crowns. 

i Star pagodas —**——** 64 

21 

53 


1 £ sterling —*%—****—** 26 

13 

4 


r Spanish dollars— 75 

0 

0 


New duccatoons — , 

k******* 60 

0 

0 


German crowns *— * 

******** 80 

0 

0 

100 

1 Rupees »**%«***— **********160 

0 

0 

Riqiees. ' 

1 Star pagodas ****************** 48 

16 

20 


V £ 8terling*%%%%%v*%**%*****%***> 20 

0 

0 





.200 


19 

0 

0 

0 




w. 60 20 25 

25 0 0 


Rupees**— 

Star pagodas 
£ sterling***! 

Spanish doliars»**»w*»»»»v%— 46 22 4 
Rix-dollars ***%*— *—62 9 6 
New diiccatoons** —37 16 0 
German crowns v»*>\ *■%*****» —50 0 0 
Star pagodas —******—»*— 30 10 2 
£ sterKng —***^**—12 10 0 
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100 new 
Ducca- 
toons. 


r Spanish dollars..MVM.v»wv.vl25 

0 

0 


1 Rix-doUars 

%%%»«iGG 

12 

8 


J German crowns 

133 

B 

0 

100 

Rupees 

8 

0 

Pagodas. ’ 

Pagodas 80 

27 

7 


1 £ sterling 

33 

G 

8 



Spanish dollars 
Rix-doUars 
New duccatoons \U 

German crowns 
Rupees 


155 0 
.Ma 10 
0 
H 
8 
0 


Weights.— The Dutch and Chinese weights arc in common use; but while the island was in tJie 
English possession, goods w^ere in general sold by avoirdupois weight. 


m TORTS. 

The following arc the kinds of Bengal piece-goods suitable to this market, with their dimensions 
and prices; extracted from an order received while the islami was in the iwssession of tlie English. 


Rupees. 

Gurrahs beerbhoom by 21 at G8 per corge. 
Red curwarsi^w>%%^^i.% 1 4 by 131 ut ^ ditto. 
Mamoodies, gold head 40 by 2 at 41 each. 

Blue gurrahs 3G by 2 1 at 85 |>cr corge. 

White gurrahs by 21 at 7G ditto. 

Tandacossas,goldhca(hU) by 2 at 93 ditto. 
Patna chintz 8 by 15 at IG ditto. 

Mow sannoes by 1 [ at 39 ditto, 

lllehabad sannocs..^.^*^42 by 2} at 120 ditto. 
Sallcm by 2 at 52 ditto. 

Sannah cossas 40 by 2 at 90 ditto, 

Sannah mamoodies **40 by 131 ditto. 

Jullolporc sannoes •»*^40 by 21 at 120 ditto. 
Marasgangc, blue •^..^O by 131 at tlitto. 
lllehabad, ditto*.*.v..JlG by 2 at 75 ditto. 
Nabobgunge, ditto*^*JlG by 2 at 75 ditto. 
Caw'pore, ditto by 2 at GO ditto. 

Wheat, rice, 


Rupi't^. 

Blue 'ronda cossas by 2 at 90 per corge. 

Ditto tickcry by 2 at 48 ditto. 

Ditto Sallcm .....v«..%%..««%3G by 2 at 72 ditto. 
Ditto liallas t by 2 at 58 ditto. 

Patna blue cloth by 2 at 22 ditto. 

Blue Foolpore rossas *^40 by 2J at 85 ditto. 
Mombareek sannoes %..^*prr piece%»%^ IG 

Taiula tlimitie.H ditto IG 

Palem[>ores by 4 at (Fi jM'r corge. 

Fine ginghams 1 5 !)y I j at 37 ditto. 

Course ditt») 14 hy 131 at 19 ditto. 

Patna chintz 8 by 2 at 22 ditto. 

Ra<lnngore soosies %%%%%« I by 1 { at 4*4 ditto. 
Boglepore ditto.««..«v«..]4 by 1 1 at 32 ilitto. 
Cossimbuzar (nn’etics 4 rupees per piece. 

Blue gurraiis black inurkO.j ditto corge. 

Ciillah handkerchiefs. ...47 ditto**.^%**diUo. 

are likewise hrovight from Bengal. 


both fine and coarse, dholl, and salt provisions 


The following articles of European produce Gnd a ready sale witli the military establishment heie, 
the natives of Amboyna, and the neighbouring islands, but not to any very great extent . 


Ale and porter. 
Books & pamphlets. 
Boots and shoes. 
Brandy, cherry. 
Cabinet-ware. 
Cards. 

Claret. 

Cloths & cassimeres. 
Cutlery. 

Gin, Hollands. 


Garden sceils. 
Guns and pistols. 
Gunpowder. 
Glass-ware. 

Hals. 

Haberdashery. 

Hosiery. 

Jewellery. 

Iron in bars. 
Ironmongery. 


IjOukiug-ghtsscs. 

I. cad in sheets &:|iigs. 
Madeira wine. 

Lace gold. 

Music al instrurnenU 
Millinery. 

Nails of all sorts. 
Oilman's stores. 
Paints of colours. 
Perfumery. 


Plated goods. 
lV»rt wine. 
Provisions, salt. 
Ship-i!handlery. 
Shot, patent. 
Steel in faggots . 
Silver plate. 
Stationery. 
Tobacco-pipes 
W atches. 
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With proper encoura;»ornent, tlic inhabitants of New Guinea^ Celebes, Gllolo, and the neighbouring 
islands would resort lo Amboyim to supply themselves with the produce of Europe and India, and bring 
with them their own commodities, which are principally calculated for the China market, wl 


Rirds' nests. 

j\f other o'pearl .shells 

Sandal-wood. 

Wax. 

Rcech de mer. 

Missoy bark. 

Sago. 

A gal agal. 

Block wood. 

Nutmegs. 

Sea-weed. 

Seed pearl 

Rirds of Paradise. 

Rattans. 

Tortoise-shell 

Stick-lac. 


On this and the neighbouring islands arc found many beautiful and valuable shells. 


i:xroiiTS. 

The staple commodity here, and for ivhich these islands are retained, is cloves; the annual produce 
is said to he about ()()(), (KK) lbs. but it varies considerably. The following is an account of the number of 
trees and entire produce of all the provinces under the Government of Amboyna for 1794-5: 

Amboyna Trees 39,610 Bahars 103,!e20 or lbs. 56,672 

Saparuu aiul Noossa Laut 4.4,».'>3 — 9a%4SO 613,000 

Ilurauoka .^...25,051 179,144 998,594 

Ililoe 17,410 10,325 5,825 

Eaiicjue ..... 12,672 V. .... 27,506.... 16,356 

Total 139,696 Bahars 1,254,347 lbs. 690,040 


The Dutch used to pay for every bahar of cloves 56 rix-ilollars, the bahar being about 550 lbs.; and 
an allowance, or rather deduction, of 20 per cent was allowed by the Company to their servants for 
wastage, and divided according to an established regulation. The quantity imported into Holland, and 
sold at their sales for six years, ending 1791, was as Ibllows: 

17S6 ..lbs. 24,205 £6,UU) 

1787.m...........m..6<'>5,0(H) 166,725 

nas — 410,460 104,465 

Being, on an average of six years, 597,617 lbs. and the amount per annum dPl65,129; besides which, 
consideruhle quantities are annually sent to various parts of India, Persia, Arabia, and China, the exact 
amount of which it is impossible to ascertain. WJien the island was taken possession of in 1796, there 
were in store 515,940 lbs. of cloves. 

Individuals not being permitted to trade in cloves, their returns are made in bills on Bengal, on 
account of the Government. Sometimes cloves are to be procured clandestinely, likewise nutmegs and 
mace. The prices in 1802 for goods procured here were as follow: 


1 789.......... 

lbs. 1, 434,. 372 ........w 

— ^388,295 

1790. 

>......^231 ,727.. ..... 

68,860 

1791 

; 830,000. 

211,270 


Cloves 1 Rupee per Dutch lb. 

Nutmegs ..................^.*^1 Spanish dollar ditto. 

Ditto, oil of .........^.....^12 ditto per bottle. 


Mace 1 f Dollar per Dutch lb. 

Oil of cloves ..............<.^10 ditto per bottle. 

Cajeputa oi1.‘..........m..... 5I ditto. 


CUSTOM HOUSE REGULATIONS. 

All commanders of trading ships, or of any other ships whatsoever, importing goods for sale, on 
whatever account they may be, whether prizes or private projierty, on their arrival in this port, are to 
|uresent the matiifcst and invoices of the cargo to the farmer of the customs, without concealing any part 
thereof, under pain of forfeiting 100 duccatoons. 



AMBOYNA. 


All goods whatsoever that are not disembarked at the wharf-head, are to l>e disembarked at the 
ahabunda, or custom house, and no whei'e eke, and thei'e to be opened. The goods that may be taken out 
of shijw lying at the wliarf-licaJ, are to be opened there tefoi'e tliey are carried any fnrlluT, in the 
presence of the farmer of the customs or his deputies. Any pei*sons deviating from this will be fined 
25 rix-dollurs, and forfeit such goods as they may attempt to smuggle, or dis|K)se of in any other way. 

All goods wliatsoever brought here, from wimtever part, belonging to any |wrs(»n soever, sold at 
tins place, as well the Honourable Company as individuals, must pay tlie duties inentlomHl heivuuder, no 
person being exempt therefrom, except sucli goods as are sent atid come origiimlly on account of the 
Honourable Company, hut not those which are sold to, i>r hrouglil by the llonourahlc ('omjMiny heiv. 

The pt)rt-rnaster has |iro|)er instructions, at the whorf-heud, to prevent molotation to the farmer 
on landing and opening tlie goods. 

The c:Mili:»el at tlie wliari'dieud has instructions not to let pass any goods whatsoever, witliout tlic 
permission of the poll-master^ to whom tlie farmer mii>t give timely notice when the goods have been strii. 

The funner has permission, for the belter exercising his duly, ami tor prcvciillng loss by smuggling, 
8ic. to erect a small shed tor his people near the wharf-head. 

No person, on pain of paying 25 rix-dollars, shall ill use, or oilier wise abuse the tanner ot the 
customs, or his deputies, in tlie exc*cution of Uieir duty. 


2 rix-ilollurs. 
I ditto. 


DUTY ON ni TORTS AND KX TORTS. 

The following are the rates of duty levied on iin|K>rts and exports: 

On all kinds of Western cloths, Bengal, Coromandel, ('eylon, &c. 6 |>rr cent. 

On Java, Cherihon, Bally, Bantam, Macassar, or other kind of Kuslern Icxluic ditto. 

On all kinds of China mcrchamlise imported 111 dittiJ. 

All kinds of goods moved from one ship to another imist he first lamhnl, ami pay 5 ditto, 

Every last, or 3(X)0 lbs. Dutch weiglit, of lice iinpoilxal 

Ditto jwddy 

All sorts of provisions, kc, bird^' nests, trijiangs, ngaingur, and tortoisc-shill 5 |)cr cent. 

A.11 live cattle ^ uly cc 

On arrack, for every leager, 5 rix-ilollurs; one-thiid ol a leager, 1 i!uc(utt>on, and fui a case, slivers; 

3v) stivers for 3J bottles. 

All European liquors are exempt from duty. 

Nutmegs, mace, and cloves ore prohibited to be sold, cxfe|)t by lh(‘ ( ompany. 

All goods, not particularly specified in the above, to pay 5 |>i*r (cut. on tlie sale of the goods. 

No commander of any merchant ship annved at this jH)rl, to n ccive or eiileitam any |ht.soii what- 
ever, not being part of the crew lirought into p(»rt, unless sm h |a*isou has pntois imi from under the 
hands of the Governor, and in Im absence, of the ciuninamling olilca r ol ihc g»uiso„, on pain of being 
fined ,500 rix-dollara for each person dlscovernl on board the ship, noi part of the crew above inentioned; 
and commuiideraof ships, on entering any men here to se.vc as pail of the crew oi Ins ship, arc to lake 
all such l)eople individually liefore the lYscal, that he may take eg. isaoce at their persons, and give a 
certificate under his hand tliat there are no ohjertioiw or im|Kdiment, witliiu hk kuowlixige, against such 

person being received as j»art of the crew. 

PROVISIONS A>» UKFRE.snMKNTS. 

Fresh meat for a ship’s crew is seldom to he procure.!; ll... little tl.e garrison have, is brought 
from Bouro. There are no sheep, and poultry is scarce and dear; a few deer and wild hogs are in the 
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woods, but difficult to be got. Water is procured up the harbour, seven or eight miles from where the 
8hi|ite lay. The watering place is up a small inlet; it is a fine fUll river, running down from the rocks, 
and with hoses you can fill your butts in a very short time: it will be necessary to get the boats in and 
out as near high water as possible. You will be directed to the watering place by two houses, which are 
situated at about a musket shot on each side of it. 

Haraucka. — This island is about three miles to the eastward of Amboyna; on the west is a fort, 
with a small garrison. This place, with some part of Amboyna on the Hike Peninsula, is under the 
superintendence of tlie Resident here. 

Saparoua is about 3.5 miles from Amboyna; the fort is on the south side. Tliis island and Noossa 
Laut yield an abundance of fine cloves; these, with four districts on the S.W. side of Amboyna, are 
under the Resident stationed here, and it is esteemed the most valuable appointment under the Government. 

Noossa Laut is the easternmost and smallest of the Clove Islands, and bears from Amboyna E. \ N. 
about 4<) miles' distance. The fort is on the western side of the island, where is a small garrison. 

For the more convenient collection of the cloves, the Dutch formed several small residencies subor- 
dinate to the chief establishment. Under the immediate management of the Governor are a number of 
districts in the Leytiinore division. Under the resident at Saparoua are four districts on the S.W. side 
of the islands Saparoua and Noqssa liaut. The Island of Harauck^, and several districts opposite it on 
tlie Hike Peninsula, form one province under the superintendence of the Resident, All these districts 
abound in cloves, the cultivation of which is strictly prohibited in every other part of the island. 

CLOVES. 

The ckve-tree is a native of the Molucca Islands, particularly Amboyna, where it is principally 
cultivated. It is a very handsome tree, somewhat resembling a large pear-tree; its stem is straight, and 
at the distance of five feet from the ground its branches begin; the bark is thin and smooth, and adheres 
closely to the wood. The wood is heavy and hard; the leaves stand two and two opposite; they are about 
a hand’s breadth long, and two inches broad, pointed, ribbed, and reddish on the upper side, but smooth 
and of a bright green colour on the under side; they have a very aromatic smell when bniised between 
the fingers. When a tree is nine years old, and has been well attended to, it begins to yield cloves; they 
appear in the beginning of the rainy season; tlicy are then little dark green Jongish buds, and become 
perfect cloves in shape in ihe month of August or September; they then turn yellow, and afterwards red, 
which is the time for gathering them. If they are suflered to remain three or four weeks longer, they 
swell, and become wliat are called mother cloves, which are proper for propagation or for candying, but 
not fit for drying as a spice. The cloves grow on separate stalks, !)ut in bunches of three or more together. 
Valentyn describes four sorts; that which he calls the male dove is the sort used for drying; the female 
produces cloves of a pale colour, which are the best for extracting of oil; the king’s clove is a very scarce 
species, bearing larger and double cloves; the fourth sort is called rice cloves, which are very small, but 
likewise very rare. The clove produced upon the wild clove-tree has no kind of spiciness. At the time of 
gathering ti\e dove, the ground is carefully swept under the trees, that none may be lost. They are gene- 
rally pulled off by long books, or beaten down witli bamboos; large dotlis are spread to receive them, an4 
tliey arc nilerwards either dried by the fire or in the sun: the last mode is the best of drying them. The 
usual time ot the dove crop is iu October, and it lasts till December. The crop of cloves depends much 
upon the temperature of the weather in June and September; an after exop is sometimes made, but the 
time is uuccrtain, and it does not often happen, 
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The clove in shape resembles a short thick square nail, of a rusty colour, inclining to black, having 
at its larger end four small points like a star, in the middle of which is a round ball of a lighter colour 
than the rest, composed of four small scales or leaves. Cloves should l)e chosen large siaed, perfa^t in all 
parts, and heavy, of a fine fragrant smell, and hot aromatic taste, so as almost to burn the throat ; the colour 
should be a dark brown, almost approaching to black, and when handled, slmuld leave an oily moisture 
upon the fingers. When fresh gathered, cloves will yield, on simple pressure, a fragrant thick reddish 
oil. They have sometimes a considerable portion of their essential i»il drawn trom them, and arc then 
mixed with those wliieli are fresh. By tliis mixture the purchaser may be deceived; but, on examination, 
those cloves which have lost their virtue, always continue weaker than tlie rest, and of a paler colour; and 
whenever they look shrivelled, having lost the knob at the lop, ami are light aiul broken, with hut little 
smell or taste, they should be rejected, as it affords reason to suspi ct the oil has been exlrucletl fnim them. 
As cloves readily absorb moisture, it is not uncommon, when a cpmnlity is order(‘d, for them to be kept 
near a vessel of water, by which means a considerable addition to their weight is made. 

The following is an account of the quantities of cloves imported and sold hy the East India Company 
in the years 1803-4 and 5 Inclusive, together with the sale value: 

March Sale. Soiacmbcr Sail*. Toul. 

1803 32,401 lba...je5, 805 17,040lb»...i'2,98l 4'.»,441 lb!i.,.i’8,789 

1804^ 110,099......^17,198 17,7«7 2,79(k 127,S<i6 1!),994 

The quantity of cloves retained for home consumption in the six years, 1804 to 1809 inclusive, wsn 
125,340 lbs. on an average 20,890 lbs. per annum. The annual revenue derived therefrom was . 

12 cwt. of cloves are allowed to a ton. The {lermanent duty is 3s. 6d. |Mjr lb. and the temporar)' or 
war duty Is. 2d. making in the whole 4s. (5d. per lb. 

OIL OF CLf)VES. 

This oil is procured from the cloves by distillation. When new, it is of a pale re«ldlsh brown colour, 
which becomes darker by age; it is extremely hot and fiery, and sinks in water. I he kiiui generally im- 
ported from India, contains nearly half its weiglit, of an insipid expressed oil, whieli is discovered hy 
dropping a little into spirits of wine, and on .shaking it, the genuine oil mixes with the spirit, and the 
insipid separating, the fraud is discovered. It is sninetimes adulterated witli a the«|K*r fMsential oil; to 
discover this, dip a rag into it, ami hold it before the fire; the flavour of thr genuine oil will fly otf, leaving 
that of the added sufficiently distinct licliimi. 

The permcnent duty is Is. and the war duty M, making in tlie whole h. Id. per ounce. 

BOUUO. 

This island, which is of considerable size, is about .V) miles west of Ainl)(»ymi. 'i’lie principal town, 
called Cajeli by the Dutcli, where there is a fort with a small garrison, i.s silimted ut the bottom of Bouro 
Bay, on the east side of tlie island, in latitude .1'^ 24 South, and longitude 12(i^5S Kant. The fort, 
called Fort Defence, stands about 100 feet from high water mark, and in the middle of' the town, which 
extends along shore about 1 [ mile on each side; it hardly deserves the name ot a fort, lM*ing in a stale of 
ruin, and having but three or four guns of the smalhjst calibre, and a few one pound swivels rnoixnU'd on 
its walls, none of which would hardly bear firing twice. The garrison consists of about 50 men, under 
the command of an officer, and is subordinate to Amboyna. The best anchorage is with tlic fort bearing 
S. by E. \ E. distance three-quarters of a mile. 

VoL. II. ^ F 
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Thi* island is considered the granary of Amboyna; large quantities of rice, sago*flour, and other 
provisions are constantly sent there. It also produces several kinds of excellent timber, and many beau- 
tiful sorts of wood, similar to those at Amboyna, The famous cajeputa oil is chiefly prepared here, and 
sent to Fort Victoria. 


PROVISIONS AND REFRESHMENTS. 


Reef is difficult to be procured, it being reserved for Amboyna; the only live stock they have, arc 
goats and fowls, both of which are scarce. Deer and wild hogs can be got every day, but not in sufficient 
quantities for two or tlirce ships. The best method of procuring stock is by bartering knives and com- 
mon Coast clotlis; for so little do the natives know the value of money, that they prize a common Lascar 
knife as much as half a dollar in silver. Fish does not appear to he very plentiful, or in any great variety; 
there are, however, a few turtles occasionally ; and several sorts of beautiful shells are to be found on the 
sca-shore. The following are the prices paid in 1802: 


Fine white sago-flour dollars per cwt. 

Raked sugo-bread 2 dittOv«..^ditto. 

Fowlsv^v% ditto per dozen. 

Deer •vs VV VVW W WV^ V 2 ditto each. 

Wild hogs 2 ditto. 


Paddy \ dollar per bushel. 

Pumpkinsv^v« 25 for 1 dollar. 

Cocoa-nuts %VVW>'VW%'V%V^WV%V^200 ditto. 

Large turtle to 2 dollars each. 

Oiqeputa oil dollars per (|uui t. 


Yams, bananas, limes, and various other fruits and vegetables are brought off by the natives, and 
exchanged for common clasp knives and coarse red and white China handkerchiefs. The liest w’atering place 
is just above high water mark, about 100 yards to the eastward of the fort, where the water is very good; 
it is necessary to swim your casks on shore, and back again when full, ns the shore is so flat that a long 
boat cannot come within 100 yards of low water mark. 


CERAM. 


This island, which is high and mountainous, extends nearly east and west, about 54 leagues; the S.W. 
point is in latitude 'P 31' Soutli, and longitude 127^ 56 East. There are several harbours: Lahoo, near 
the S.W. point; Sawa, on the north coast, in latitude 2 '^ 51' South; and Wakoo, on the N. E. part, in 
latitude 3' 25 South, and longitude l.3(P .‘10 East. 

The inhabitants are in general hospitable to Europeans, who touch here for refreshments, or to trade. 
The natives of the neighbouring islands bring beech de mcr, birds' nests, long nutmegs, birds of Paradise, 
and sago; sometimes spices are smuggled from Randa and Amboyna, and to be procured at reasonable 
rates; in return for which, they take coarse blue, white, and red piece-goods, iron, coarse cutlery, looking- 
glasses, &c. The prices of goods are as follow: 


Beech de mcr, black sort vriO to 12 doll, per pecul, 
Ditto^v.vvvv^vvwwhitOv^vvv^v* 5 to 6 ditto. 

Bird's nests, mixed and foul 4 to 6 ditto per catty. 
! 5 agOv^vvvvvvvvvv..,v..^^vvv^vvvvl{ to 2 ditto per pccul. 


Long nutmegs 12 to 15 doll, per pecul. 

Banda ditto 1 ditto i^er catty, 

^lace 1 ditto. 

Cloves 45 to (K) ditto per pecul. 


There are no cattle to be procured; but wild hogs, deer, and poultry are in abundance. Some presents 
arc necessary to the Rajahs and principal men at the difl'erent places, for permissson to trade, or to 
obtain refreshments. 



MYSOL-.BIRDS OP PARADISE. 


Wi 


MVSOL. 

This island is about 15 leagues N. E. of Ceram; it extends cast and west about I i lengtics. On ibi. 
south side, in latitude 2^ 12 South, and longitude 127^ East, is llie Harbour oi’ El be, Ibrineil by an 
island ot the same name and the coast of My sol. The village of Etlie is siuall, and the bouses an’ all built 
upon posts in the water. Here is a Unjali,to whom presents are necessary, in the event of a vessel touching 
here for refreshments. Fresh water may be had on the island, or from a small river opposite it, on My sol. 

The N. W. point of New Guinea is about 25 leagues from Mysol. To the northward arc several 
islands, the principal of which are Salwatty, Batonta, luul Wuygiou. There an* several harlwurs and 
bays which have been occasionally visited by Euro|)can vessels, but not alfording articles of trade, are but 
imperfectly known. 

The inhabitants of New Guinea and the neighlnmiing islands are called Fapuans. 'fliey carry on a 
trade in their own boats with the Spice Islands, conveying their own produce, which eonsisU t»f 

Ambergris. Birds of Paradise. I Pearls. | Slaves. 

Beech dc mer. Mis.soy bark. [ Pearl shells. i 'roiloise-shell. 

and many kinds of curious birtls, which the Papuans have a particular way of drying; for which they 
receive in return the under-mentioned articles: 


Beads. Brass wire. I Cutlery. ^ Iron, in bars. 

China-ware. Coarse piece-goocis. | (odd and silver lace. i Lookrug-ghissrs 


BIRDS OF PABADISE. 


In this part are to be met with the various kinds of Birds of Paradise. 'Fhe Portuguese first found them 
on Gilolo, the Papuan Islands, and New Guinea. Fabulous aecoimts nientioii that this bird had no 
legs, and wa.s constantly on the wing in tlie air, on whu'h it lived; in ronfirination of which, the legs ol 
these birds were cut ofl' when ofFeretl for sale: but the P.'ipiians, wim resort yearly to Bauda, ha\e unde- 
ceived the Dutch, and freed them from those prejudicf s Another reason lor ciilliiig oH the legs, is (hat 
the birds are found to be more easily preserved without them; la sides thi* Moors want them i> ithoiit legs, in 
order to put them into their helmets ns ornaments. 

These birds are valuable, and extremely well suited for an orimmcnl of tin ss, both by tlu ir lightnesj 
and beauty; they are employed for the same purposes as the leathers ot the i>stiie!i. I her<‘ are .seven 
Species of Birds of Paradise dcserlbed by Valentyn. 


1. The LAKOK Binn ok Pahadise i.s eommoidy two feet four inches in length , the he.id is small, 
the bill hard and long, of a pale colour. The hca.I an.i hn<k of ih.' neck is h inon-c.louied, Inil aho.it its 
little cj-es black; about the neck, the bird is of a bright gloss cnu ral.l gre. n, i.n.l sod like u lvet, as is the 

breast, which is black or wolf^colonred. The wings arc large and nil ; ll.e haek part of the Udy 

is covered with long straight narrow feathers, ot a pale brown <'oloiir, siinil.n to tin plunn s ot the 
ostrich. These feathers are sprea.l when the bird is on tin- wing, whi.h i, tin. can-, tl.at he can keep 
very long in the air. On both sides of th<- belly are two tufts ot stitf an.l short.-r b athers, ol a golden 
yellow, and shining. 1-rom the rump procer.1 two long stitf shatV, which «•<• feati.ered on then- extre- 
n.ities.-They come always in flocks of thi.-ty or forty, and ..re l.d by a bird which the inh.d..t.nits , all 
the king, disti..ct from the little king hir<l. This leader is black with red spots, and constantly Hies 
higher than the rest of the flock, which never forsake him, l.nt settle as soon he settles-a , ..cu...st....<« 
which becomes their .-..in when the king lights on the ^onn.l, from whence they arc not able to rise, on 

account of the singular structure and disposition of their plumage. 

3 1-' 2 
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BIRDS OP PARADISE. 


The natives catch them with bird-lime and in or shoot them with blunt arrows; thej then 

cut their legs off, draw the entrails, and fumigate them, and sell them at Banda for about a rix-doUar 
each; whereas at Aroo one of these birds may be bought for a spike-nail, or a piece of old iron. 

II. The small Bird of Paradise is about twenty inches long; his beak is lead-coloured, and 
paler at tlie point, the eyes small, and enclosed in black; about the neck he is green like an emerald; 
the head and buck of the neck are of a dirty yellow; the back of a greyish yellow; the breast and belly 
of a dusky colour; the wings small, and chesnut-coloured. The long plumage is about a foot long, and 
palei than in the larger species, as in general the colours of this small bird are less bright. The two long 
feathers of the tail are constantly thrown away by the natives. This is in all respects like the greater 
sort; they follow likewise a king, or leader, who is however blacker, with a purplish cast, and finer in 
colour than the rest; though this bird is also different from the tliird and fourth black species. This kind 
is found only in the Papua Islands. 

III. The large black Bird of Paradise is brought without wings or logs for sale, so that of this 
species it is difficult to give an exact description. Its figure, when stuffed, is narrow and round, but 
stretched in length to the extent of four spans. The plumage on the neck, head, and belly is black and 
velvet-like, with a hue of puqde and gold, which appears very strong. The bill is blackish, and one inch 
in length; on both sides are two bunches of feathers, which have the appearance of wings, although they 
are very different, the wings being cut off by the natives. The plumage is soil, broad, similar to pea- 
cocks' feathers, with a glorious gloss and greenish hue. The feathers of the tail are of unequal length ; 
those next to the belly are narrow, like hair; the two uppermost are much longer, and pointed; those 
immediately under them are above a span and a half longer than the upper ones; they are stiff on both 
sides, fnnged with a plumage like hair, black above, but glossy below. Birds of this kind are brought 
from no other place than New Guinea. The inhabitants carry them to Salwatty in hollow tubes of bamboo, 
and sell them for small hatchets or coarse cloth. 

IV. The smaller black Bird ok Paradise. — The plumage of this sort is equal in length with that 
of the above, but thinner in body, black above, and without any i eiimrkable gloss, not having those shining 
peacock feathers which arc found on the greater species. This wants likewise the three long pointed fea- 
thers of the tail, belonging to the larger black species of tlie Bird of Paradise. The inhabitants of the 
mountains of Mysol shoot those birds, and sell them to the people of Tidore. 

V. The white Bird of Paradise is the most rare; it is of two species, one quite white, and the 
other black and white. The first sort is very rare, and in form like the Bird of Paradise from Papua. 
The second has the forepart black, and the back part white, with twelve crooked wiry shafts, which are 
almost naked, though in some parts covered witli hair. This species is very scarce, and only to be pro- 
cured by means of the people of Tidore, since it is found on the Papua Islands, 

VI. The unknown black Bird of Paradise.— In the year 1689 a new species was seen at Amboyna, 
carried from Mysol, only one foot in length, with a fine purple hue, a small head, and straight bill. As 
on the other Birds of Paradise, on its back, near the wings, are feathers of a purple and blue colour; 
but under the wings, and over all the belly, they are yellow coloured, as in the common sort; on the 
back of the neck they arc mouse-coloured mixed with green. It is remarkable in this species that there 
are before the wings two roundish tufts of feathers, which are green edged, and may be moved at pleasure 
by the bird-like wings. Instead of tail, he has twelve or thirteen black naked, wire-like shafts, banging 
promiscuously like feathers. II is strong legs have sharp claws; his head is remarkably small; the eyes 
arc likewise small, and surrounded by black. 



OILOLO. 
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VII. Thk Kino Bird op Paradise.— This bird is about seven inches long, and somewhat larger than 
the titmouse. Its head and eyes are small, the bill straight, the eyes included in circles of black plumage; 
the crown of the head is fire coloured, the hack of the neck blood coloured, the neck and breast of a 
chesnut colour, with a dark ring of the briglitest emerald green. Its wings arc in proportion strong, and 
the quill feathers dark, with red shining plumes, spots, and stri|)es. The tail is straight, short, and 
brown. Two long naked, black shatts project from the rump at least a liatid's hreaiitii bt^yond the tail, 
having at their extremities semilunar twisted plumage, of the niOvSt glaring gnHjn adour above, ami dusky 
below. The belly is white, and green sprinkled, and on eoidi side is n tult of long plumage, with a broad 
margin, being on one side green, and on tlie other dusky. The back is V»lood red and brown, shining like 
silk. The legs are in size like those of the lark, having three foiT toes and one hack toe. This kind is 
chielly brought from Aroo, where it is occasionally worn as an ornamcMit hy tin* natives. 

The permanent duty on feathers is 37} per cent, and the war duty Pi} per cent, on the sale value. 


GILOLO. 


This island, which is of considerable size and singular form, seems to divide the Indian Ocean, to 
the eastward, from the Great South Sea; it extends from the latitude ot 3^ 10 North to 50“ South. lUe 
western side is nearly straight. On the east side is a |>eiiinsiila that points due cast, and from the base i»f 
that another to the northward, leaving between it ami the western extent of tin* islaml, a buy, ex- 
tremely narrow, but very deep, penetrating about halt through the island; this is calltal Ossa Ihiy. llie 
town of Ossa is situated in latitude North, and longitude Last. Ihe Hcmtli side ot the 

bay abounds with nutmegs, and has a fine watering place. Here .ships may procure water and refresh- 
ments, and on some of the islands excellent timber for spars. 

There are several other towns in various parts ot the isluin), vu* Maba, Palany, and We<la; but 
being seldom visited by Europeans, they are little known. 'Fliis island was formerly uml(*r the contitml of 
the Dutch, but is at present independent of that or any other Kuroi^an nation, and under the govern- 
ment of several iiidepeiulent Uajalis, or Chicl.s. 

A considerable trade is cunled on in their own proas with Amboyna and the neighbouring islands 
from whence they imjiort the following articles: 


Cutlery. 

Cloth, chiefly scarlet 


China-ware. 

j Iron, in bars. 

Gold Ince. 

1 0))ium. 


l^i<*C(*-g00<iK. 

Steel. 


The articles in which they make tlieir iclums, arc cliicfly the mMlcr-mcntioiic>d : 


Male nutmegs .30 to 40 dollars per pcciil. 

Mace ......... 40 to .50 ditto. 

Cloves.............. to 4.5 ditto. 

Beech de mer S to 10 ditto. 


Birds' nests, inferior*.. 4 to (i dollars per cutty 

rear! shells i 3 ditto |)cr pecul. 

Seed ju arl ***********%** H (o 10 ditto |)er dollar wt. 
Tortoise-shell 4.5 to ditto. 


Large quantities of sago are to be procured extremely reasonable. , , 

The Island of Gilolo abounds with bullocks and l.udalocs, ^oals, .Umt, and wild hogs; the latUr fre- 
quent the places where sago-trees l.avc been felled, and f«sli,.g upon the rennuns, grow very fat, and make 
excellent meat. 

The islands of Ternate, Tidorc, Motyr, Matchian, and llakhian, adjacent to tl.c west coa.t of 
GUolo, and situated between the equator and tl.e first degree of north latitude, were form.Tly consab red 
a. the principal, and even the only Spice Islands, the nutmeg-tree and clove-tree Ixnng ddfused ... these 
islands in a much greater quantity than at Amboyna, Banda, or any oti.er island; hut tl.c Dutch wishing 
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TIBNATE. 


to appropriate these valuable trees exclusively to themselves, forced the Sovereigns of the form^ islands 
to destroy the plantations of them. At their Courts they kept agents who were very busy and strict in their 
visits; and these trees were allowed to be cultivated only at Amboyna, Bdnda, and the other Uands which 
were under the immediate dependence of the Company, and where they could exercise a continual super- 
intendence. This inquisition, introduced by Dutch cupidity, was singularly counteracted by birds which 
deposited the seeds of the spice-trees in the islands circumjacent to those where they were cultivated. 
This had determined the Company also to fix Besidents there, whose principal mission was to make con- 
stant researches, in onler to destroy all those which they might meet witli. Often, indeed, the trees hap- 
pened to be sown in places so steep, that they escaped the most active efforts of the destroyers. 

TEllNATE 

Is the northernmost, and though small, the largest of the former Spice Islands, and remarkable 
for its volcanoes. The Dutch have a fortress on the east side, called Fort Orange, in which they have 
a strong garrison; it is in latitude 48' North, and longitude 127® 20 East. The ancliorage is near the 
shore, abreast of the town. The King resides here in great state; the Dutch pay him every external respect, 
but at tlic same time curb him in every commercial attempt. His dominions comprehend the greater part 
of the north end of Gilolo; likewise a great part of the N. E. quarter of Celebes, where the settlements 
of Manado and Gonong Tello arc situated; to him also belong the Islands of Sangir, Siao, and several of 
the small neighbouring ones. 

This island was visited by the Portuguese in 1521, where they found the Spaniards, who, by sailing 
round Cape Horn, had arrived here, and built a fort on the neighbouring island, Tidore. The Portuguese 
obtained permission to build a fort. For many years the two nations were quarrelling respecting these 
islands. In 1528 the King of Spain ceded his right in them to the Portuguese for 350,000 ducats. 
These islands remained at peace till the arrival of the Dutch in 1607, who, with the assistance of the inha- 
bitants, expelled the Portuguese, and in 1638 a treaty was concluded l)etween the King of Temate and 
the Dutch, which has been frequently renewed; but, in order to enforce the observance, three forts, with 
sufficient garrisons, arc established at different places on the island. 

The Dutch have a civil Governor and Council, besides a Sliabundar and Fiscal, whose power is often 
severely felt, not only l)y the natives, but also by Europeans, who are prohibited trading with all other 
foreign jiarts than Batavia. No Chinese junk or vessel is permitted to come here from China; but Chinese 
junks trade to Macassar, which may be considered the west frontier to the Moluccas; in short, the Dutch 
contrive to make Ternate as dependent as possible on Batavia for what they want; and although the 
inhabitants of Sooloo send vessels to Ternate, no Dutch or Chinese uihabitant can obtain permission to 
send a vessel to Sooloo. 

This island was captured by the Englisli from the Dutch in the last war, and the garrison taken into 
British pay. Trade was somev/hat encouraged, though the natives are very poor, and the Chinese not 
j)ossessed of so mueli property as in tliosc settlements >vhere trade is liberally earned on. It was given up 
to the Dutch at the Peace of Amiens. 

COINS, WEIGHTS, and MEASURES. 

CoiNi.-^Accounts are kept in rix-dollars and Spanish dollars. . Duccatoons and crowns pass here. 
The rate of exchange is 80 duccatoons per I(X) Spanisli dollars; 102 crowns |)er 100 Spanish dollars. 

Wbiguts.— China weights aie in common use. The bahar here is 4 cantors and 6 lbs. and each 
cantar 100 lbs. avoirdupois, which make the bahar 406 lbs. 



TIOORE. 


IMPORTS AND EXPORTS. 


luMiiTi.— Prom IndU are imported the following Asiatic and Euro|)can produce, but in very 
small quantities, the demand being veiy limited : 

Ale. Garden seeds. Lead. Port wine. 

Boots and shoes. Guns and pistols. I.ooking glasses. Hum. 

Brandy. Gunpowder. Madeira. Rice. 

Cabinet ware. Glass ware. Lace, gold. Sliiji-chandlery. 

Claret. Hats. Nails. Shot. 

Copper. Hosiery'. Oilman’s stores. Steel, 

Cutlery. Iron in bars. Oirium. Stationeiy. 

Geneva. Ironmongery. Piece-goods. Watches. 

The proas from Sooloo bring beech de mer, gold-rlust, Missoy lauk, [warls, iic. 

Exports.— These consist of gold-dust, tortoise-shell, wa.\, and a few spices, wliieli nri> sometimes 
to be procured, notwithstanding the vigilance of the Dutch; the balance is paid in Spanish dollars. A few 
birds of Paradise, and shells of many kinds are to be got here. 

DUTIES. 

During the administration of the English, the duties were similar to those at Amboyna, H:. 

On India piece-goods, imported on English shi|)s - d Imt cent. 

On foreign ships, not American ditto. 

On goods manufactured in any of the Dutch po.ssessions on .lava, IMncassar, &c. 1.5 ditto. 

On all kinds of China merchandise 

On all kinds of provisions, &c. birds' nests, tortoise-shell, tsc.., — .5 ditto 

Nutmegs, mace, and cloves are prohibited to lie sold by individuals. 

PROVISIONS AND HEFHESHMENTS 

Of all kinds arc scarce and dear. Rice is im|«uied from Manadti on CelelK S. W d.l hogs and deer 
are plentiful in the woods; vegetables are, howev.r, more abundant here Hun at any of the islands, 
wood and water are easily procured. 

TIDORE. 

Thi. bUml i. .ilMtel .!»«• "'"S' 1,. 11.C ..ull..™! .f T,.,..,,,., i.i l.fi.u.l.- .tat « N..rtl., 

.nd Wtu* ISr 37 E»t. Tl,. to.,, i. on U,e ...t .W. of ,W „■» “S,, , J„|„ ,„ 

55 htl,!.. It 1. ... under it. ewn rrinrr. k.rine ta„ S) .1. » •'■» "P*"™* 

U,.l..t.«. It i. ..r, welo.., th.pr.,,1. «. luinriH'j M.S.ta.,,-, ..d then, .md I- 

•ni" :i::X ..dr, M.«r,a.. n...,„w a,,;, 

n,rrl„d, «ul oSulnid po-mU.I.,, to build . Ibeter,. At tl,.t ^..l rluve. »rrr «, |,lr« ,1.1. tb.l I «y 

B««h,«dtb.m.ttbrr.Koft.n,«d.orBtarcdcWh, or ldy«>l, ,d. k,.«l. i.-r Ub.r „ 

wrijhuig 400 ll». Alter riiitiug tin, neijbbuurins i.l»ul., Motel,!., oud l).lil,u,», tl,r, returned 1. tu,u| . 
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TIDOEE. 


In 1627 the Portuguese succeeded in driving them from the bland, of which they took possession, but 
not without a considerable struggle, in which the King of Tidore sided with the Spaniards, and that of 
Temate with the Portuguese. In 1607 llie Dutch arriving in these seas, soon managed to drive out the Por- 
tuguese, from which time till its capture by the English, it had remained in their hands. The King possesses 
great part of the S. E. portion of Gilolo, in which are three towns, where some trade b carried on, viz. 
Patany, Maba, and Weda; he likewise claims the blands of Wayg^ou, Mysol, and Batanta. Tliere b a 
great trade here with New Guinea, Gilolo, and with tlie northern blands, and the Chinese, who are an 
industrious people, arc much interested in it. 

COINS, WEIGHTS, and MEASURES. 


All goods are bought and sold for Spanish dollars, and in general by the Chinese pecul; but small 
Dutch money is in circulation, and their weights are in common use. 

IMPORTS AND EXPORTS. 

Imports.— These are similar to those of the neighbouring bland, Temate, consbtingof 


China-ware. 

Gunpowder. 

Looking-glasses. 

Piece-goods of sorts. 

Cloth, scarlet. 

Glass-ware. 

Lead. 

Shot. 

Cutlery, coarse. 

Iron, in bars. 

Lace, gold & silver. 

Steel. 

Guns and muskets. 

Ironmongery. 

Naik 

Watches. 

The proas import from Sooloo, New Guinea, Gilolo, Waygiou, and the other islands, 

Agal A gal. 

Birds of Paradise. 

Pearl shells. 

Sandal-wood. 

Birds' nests. 

Mbsoy bark. 

Rattans. 

Tortobe-shell. 

Black-wood. 

Nutmegs. 

Sago. 

Wax. 

Beech de mer. 

Pearls. 

Stick-lac. 



taking in return the produce of India and China, before mentioned. 


DUTIES. 

There are no duties levied on imports or exports, but presents are made to the Sultan and his prin- 
cipal men, according to the business done. 

PROVISIONS AND REFRESHMENTS. 

Bullocks are to be got from Gilolo, likewise goats, but deer and wild hogs in abundance, various 
kinds of fruits, and some vegetables. The sea yields plenty of excellent fish. The Kemoo or Kima 
cockle is in abundance amongst these islands; the small ones, about the size of a man's head, are very good, 
and will keep long alive, if wetted frequently with salt water. 

The Dutch hud formerly a fort, called Fort Borneveldt, on the island of Batchian, which fronts the 
S.W. part of Gilolo, with a small garrison to keep the natives in awe, and to prevent the cultivation of 
spices. The Sultan is master of several of the neighbouring blands. 



CELEBE8-MACASSAR. 
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CELEBES. 

This island is separated from Borneo by Uic Strait of Macassar, which is about 1 15 leagues long, 
and generally from 35 to 45 leagues wide, except where it is contracted by the projection of Point Kaii- 
neevongan, to 17 leagues; it is much frequented by ships bound to China late in the season, tliough it has 
no ports where proTisions or refreshments can be readily procured. 

Celebes is of considerable extent, and of a very irregular form. The Dutch aix* the only Europeans 
who erer retained settlements here for any length of time. 

MACASSAR. 

On the west side of the island is this principal settlement, and to it all tlic others are subordinate. 
The road is one of the most beautiful in India, and is very secure, being defendeil by numerous small 
islands and sand-banks from almost every wind that blows ; but a pilot is necessary to get into the inner 
roads. 

Fort Rotterdam is situated in latitude 5^9 South, and longitude 119^43 East; it was built by the 
natives with the assistance of the Portuguese, and is about 800 feet from the bc*ach, op|K>sitc to the road, 
where a pier extends, wliich serves for unloading the ships, atid close to wdiich there arc 15 or 16 feet water. 
The walls of the fort are high and strong, built of rock -stone; without the land-gate is a largo plain, on 
the north side of which is situated the to>vn, where most of the Europoiins Reside. The str^rts cross each 
other at right angles, pointing to the four Cardinal |)oinU; most of tlu^ni are broad, and formed of tolerably 
good houses; at the end of one of them stands the orphan-house, which is large, but in a very ruinoui 
state. The Chinese all live together in one street, which is named nfler them. This town is palisadoed 
all round, and is at night closed by gates, where a watch is constantly kept. Without the town, to the 
southward, there is a row of buildings, which Iwunds it on that side, and where likewise the house of 
the Governor stands. The Houginess and Malay cam|)ons are not (hr fVom it ; the Cantpon llaro, where 
most of the natives and some Europeans live, is south of the fort; there are likewise a few brick houses 
in it. The church has been rebuilt within these few years, and is a pretty, neat, airy stnicture. The envi- 
rons of Macassar are very pleasant. It lies in an extensive plain, which reaches to the fool of a range of 
high mountains, extending 8 or 10 miles; and the plain Is covered witli rice fields and pasture grounds. 

This island was di.scovcred by the Portuguese about 1.52.5, who obtained |iernnssion to establish tliem- 
selves, where they remained quiet till about 1660, when they were driven out by the Dutch, who hold tlie 
fort and surrounding district, in consequence of a treaty entered into with the native Prince. The Etiglisli 
established a factory here in 1615, whidi they were soon under the necessity of aharuloning. Nund>ers of 
Chinese are settled here, who carry on a considerable trade witli tiieir native country, 

COINS, WEIGHTS, ano MEASURES. 

Accounts are kept in rix-dollars and stivers. Spanish dollars are the common coin, but the 
under-mentioned also puss current at the ibllowiiig rates: 

Duccatoons schillings. | Romliay schillings. 

English crowns%%%«vvt^««*%^«^«.«10 ditto. | Madras ru|)ccs ditto* 

The exchange is 4 rix-dollars for 3 Spanish dollars. All bargains are made in the farmer, whic h is a 
nominal coin. They have a kind of mace, 7 of which go to a dollar. 

All merchandise is weighed by the dotchin, and then reduced to other weights. Pepper is sold by 
^he ganton, of which 225 make a Banda bahar ; there are 2 gantons, 20 of the smaller making one of tha 
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larger. The quoyan of rice is 40 great gantons, each 90 lbs. which make the quoyan 3,600 lbs.; 20 small 
gantons are equal to a China pecul Tortoise-shell is purchased by the bahar of 200 catties, weighed by 
the dotchin. 

IMPORTS AND EXPORTS. 

Imports.— The Dutch East India Company import piece-goods, on which they charge SSj per cent 
advance; whatever they sell for beyond that sum, becomes the property of their servants. The other 
commodities which used to be brought by the commanders of their ships, one or two of which visited 
Macassar annually, were as follow : 


Anchors & grapnels. 

Guns and pistols. 

Looking glasses. 

Sugar, 

Brass wire. 

Gold thread. 

Lacc, 

Steel, in faggots. 

Coarse cutlery. 

Iron in bars. 

Nails. 

Woollens. 

Gunpowder. 

Lead. 

Shot, small. 

Watches. 


The Dutch allow a junk to come direct from China every year, for which she pays 3000 Spanish 
dollars in duties. The articles imported by her are 

China-ware. Gongs. Nankeens. Sugar-candy. 

Canton cloth. Iron in bars. Silk piece-goods. Sweetmeats. 

Fireworks. Iron pans. Sugar. Teas. 

and a number of small articles for wearing apparel, and other uses. 

As soon as these goods are landed, every merchant, for there are several who come in the junk, ex- 
poses his commodities for sale in a large house, which is peculiarly adapted for the purpose. This house 
is the daily resort of the natives, so that the merchandise imported is speedily disposed of. 

Exports.— A great number of slaves are annually taken from the island to Batavia by the Dutch; 
they are not always prisoners taken in war, or criminals, but persons who have been kidnapped for the 
purpose of being sold, most of the Dutch eastern settlements being supplied from hence. About 100 
are annually purchased by the Dutch Company for their own service; the remainder of this iniquitous 
trafiic is in the hands of private individuals and free inhabitants of Batavia and Macassar; these, with 
gold, of which immense quantities are procured on the island, and rice, form the whole of tlie productions 
exported. The following articles, which arc taken by the annual junk to China, arc imported into the 
settlement by proas from the surrounding countries. 

Beech de mer. Cloves. Nutmegs. Sago. 

Black-wood. Cotton wool. Rattans. Tortoise-shell. 

Bezoar stones. Clove bark. Kicc. Wax. 

A particular kind of cotton cloth, called Cambays, is manufactured here, and is an article in great 
demand in all Malay countries; it is red, checkered, and mixed with blue, much resembling the Tartan 
plaid; some are as fine as cambric, and sell from B to 10 Spanish dollars each. At Bencoolen they laid a 
heavy duty on them, as they materially interfered with the importation of piece-goods from Bengal. 

The t‘.stablished duties arc 6 per cent, on import and exports. The Shabundar sometimes trades, ii’ 
the commanding otficcr and he aie upon good terms; in that case no duties are levied, but presents are 
necessary, under the plea of obtaining permission to procure supplies. 

PROVISIONS AND HEFRESHMENTwS. 

The beef Iieic is excellent, and at a reasonable price. Rice, poultry, deer, and wild hogs are in 
plenty, and fruits of various kinds. Water is generally procured from a small rivulet which runs near the 
town, but the best is from the wells, and which can be readily shipped off from the pier. Abundance of 
excellent fish are caught in the roads, and about the islands. 
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BONTHAIN BAY 

Is situated about 30 leagues S.E. from Macassar, and may be known by a hill at tlie bottom of a bay 
which is in latitude about 5° 30 South, and longitude 9 East The bay is liu'ge, aiul ships may lie in 
perfect security in both monsoons; the soundings are good and regular, and the bottom sort mud; the 
anchorage is with Bonthain Hill bearing North, about half a mile the shore. In this bay there 
are several small towns, the principal of whicli, from w’hencc the bay takes its name, is in the N.E. part 
of it Here the Dutch have a small palisadoed fort, with a lew guns mount eil, standing on the south side 
of a small river, and there is water for a ship to come dose to it. Most of the ships bound to the Spice 
Islands touch here, and pass between Celebes and Saleyer. 

The principal article of trade here is rice, of which laigc quantities aa‘ annually exported; the others 
are chiefly brought by the proas, and arc similar to ihojie enumerated at Macassar. 

Provisions and refreshments of all kinds are plentiful and at a cheap rate. The beef is excellent; rice 
may be had in any quantity, as may fowls and fruit, but wild hogs ure not so plentiful. Fish may be 
caught with the seine, and turtle is occasionally to be procuretl. The bullocks have humps similar to the 
Indian ones; there are besides buffaloes, goats, sheep, and deer. Wood and water are to be had in great 
plenty; the former near a river, under Bonthain Hill; and the latter both from it and another river near 
the fort: if from the latter, the boats must go above tlie fort with the casks which are to be filled, where 
there is a good rolling way ; but as tlie river hoi a bar, a loaded boat can come out only at high w'ater. 
The arrack and sugar consumed here are imported from Batavia. 

BOOLECOMBA 

Is situated about twenty miles from Bonthain, near a small river. In the 8. W. monsoon the road 
is dangerous rtn* shipping; small vessels can, however, run into the river at high water. Near the mouth of 
the river stands tlu; fort, called Carolina, which is small and [mlisadocd, having a few guns mounted: it is 
under the command of the Re.sident at Bonthain. The land produces large quantities of rice, which ii 
sent to Amljoyna and other islands. The w’ood procured here not being adapU^I to the construction of 
houses, it is imported from places more to the eastward, where it is excellent. The anchorage for lorge 
ships is, with the flagstaff N. N. W. in (>] or 7 fathoms, about 21 miles from llic shore. 

SALEYER. 

This island, which extends about 10 leagues North and Soutli, is separate*! fn»m th*? south point ot 
Celebes by the Strait of Saleyer. The Dutcli used to keep a Hesiileiil lure in n small palisudocd lent, 
called Fort Defence. It is well inhabited, and produces large quantities of gram; u/nl much coarse blue 
and white striped cloth is manufactured from cotton grown on the island. 

BUGGESS BAY. 

This bay begins on the east side of the south point of Celebes, which forms with the Island of Salc)'rr, 
the Straits of that name, and stretches aliout 3" to the northward into the middle of the island. The 
west side of the boy is better inhabited than the east, and has several villages belonging to the natives. 
The principal river and town are called Boni, near the bottom of the bay on the west side, in latitude 
about 3^ South. Ships from Bengal have occasionally visited this place, with a view of trading m *>pmm 
fkni piece-goods, and receiving gold^ust, he. in return; but they have generally been diiaj>puinted. 

3 G 2 
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BOUTON— GONONG TELLO RIVEH. 


BOUTON. 

The south point of this island is in latitude about 5° 42' South, and longitude 123° 44' East. It U 
well inhabited. The principal town is Bouton, in latitude .'>°27' South; it is built upon an eminence, 
with a very steep declivity to the N. AV. and is surrounded with thick walls, which secure the inhabitants 
from the incursions of the Malay pirates who frequent this sea. The houses are built of bamboos, and 
covered with palm-leaves. The Sultan resides in a fort built of stone; he is an ally of the Dutch, but 
shews great distrust of them. The few Dutch soldiers, who are the only inhabitants of the Company’s 
house, are not [jermitted to live in the place where he resides, but are obliged to remain in an inconvenient 
dwelling at some distance from the fort. 

The anchorage is with the flagstalf bearing S. 17® AV. and the watering place E. N. E. three miles. 

Refreshments of various kinds are to be procured here, viz. goats, ducks, fowls, rice, and sugar, for 
which they will take coarse cutlery, hardware, &c. but prefer money. The inhabitants are inclined to be 
treacherous, therefore care should be taken against them. 

The east coast of Celebes is very imperfectly known, and little frequented. The extensive peninsula 
by which this coast is formed, is fronted by islands of various sizes, and many islands are interspersed 
over the, great Bays of Tolo and Tominie, or Gonong Tello. 

GONONG TELLO RIVER 

Is situated on the north side of the great Bay of Tominie, or Gonong Tello, which stretches inland 
nearly to the west side of Celebes. The town is situated about two miles up the river, in latitude 28' 
North, and about 123® East longitude. It was subject to the Dutch, who had a considerable fort on the 
river, with two small ones at its entrance; they now hoist English colours, as it W’^as taken possession ot 
in 1797. There is no Resident here. Ships can only anchor at its entrance in deep water. On the eastern 
side, just within the entrance, are two small coves, either of which a ship may haul into, and lay sheltered 
from the very strong freshes that come down the river; immense stones lie on the beach in these coves, 
which ore very convenient for mooring to. The inhabitants are chiefly Maliometans, and a considerable 
trade is carried on here. The Rajah is the principal merchant. For what they have to dispose of, they 
ask double the price they will take, and what they want to purchase, they will not at first offer above 
half what is asked. 


IMPORTS A.ND EXPORTS. 

Imi*outs. — 'fhe articles most in demand here are opium, iron, gunpowder, piece-goods of a common 
kind, and coarse cutlery. A'ery few European goods answer on this part of the island. 

Exponrs.— Gold is one of the principal exports; but it is necessary to be a good judge of it, as they 
will take every advantage they can, and it is only to be bought in small quantities of different merchants. 
There are four or five qualities of it; the price, in bars, from nine to eleven Spanish dollars for one 
dollar weight, and gold-dust about the same price. It is said that gold to any amount might be procured 
from Celebes. The Dutch from this place used annually to receive from 4 to (5000 ounces; the mines are 
about a degree to the westward of Gonong Tello. 

Tortoise-shell is procured here in considerable quantities at about 1 j to 2 dollars per lb. The Dutch 
ships that frequented this place, used to cairy away many slaves, particularly boys and girls, it being con- 
sidered a cheap place to procuie them at. 
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PROVISIONS AND REFRESHMENTS. 

BufTaloes are ill abundance, trom six to nine dullai's each; sheep, two or three dollars; goaU, one 
dollar each; fowls are procured for knives— large ones, four for a knife. Pice is the best article to purchase 
with, as the natives aie very poor, seldom having more than one or two fowls, which may be had very 
cheap for pice. Water and ivood are easily procured. 

Rice, wax, beech de mer, and a few other articles are to be met with here, and to lie got reasonably, 
if paid for in Spanish dollars. 

The northern Coast ot Celebes is in general higli bold land. Near the northern exti'cnic are two 
places of trade, Manado and Kemar. 


KEMAll 

Is in latitude 1*^ 22 North, and longitude 125^ East; it is on the western side of the jwint, and thea» 
is good anchorage within 1 J mile of the sliore. This place is easily known hv the high mountains, the 
southernmost of whicli, Mount Chahot, is very high, and may he seen !ll) leagues in elear weather, 'rhere 
is no fort here, but a serjeant and about 15 native troops. I'he Com|wnv's iigenl resuh‘s at Manado. Very 
little trade is carrieil on here. Opium is always in request, but is only allowed to be sold to the Comjiany. 
A small quantity of coarse [liece-goods is sold unmially. 


PROVISIONS AMI UMFJIKSIIMEN rs 

Are to he had cheap, l)ut not in any quantity without permission from the Company's Resident. 
Bullo'ks and Iiogs an* good; fowls, about one <lollar per dozen; rice and paddy, one dollar per bag; 
yams, onions, and some other vegetables in abundance. The water here is very excellent. 


MANADO 

Ison the ivestern side of ('ape Coif, in latitude I'-’ .'JO North, and longitude 1^4*4/ East. Here 
is a fort, whieh tlie Dutch called Fort Amsterdam, where au Fuglisli Hesidi-iil is lixed, who has an oHicer 
and a J^inall party of men with him. Opium and piece-go(Hls are imported here, lor uhieh they leceivc 
gold in return to the extent of 4000 ounces j>er annum, besides wax and many other artieles. I he Dutch 
kept this place and Kdiiar to furnish jirovisioris for Ternate, this pari ol ( elebes being very iruilful, and 
abounding in rice, &C. 


SANdIR. 

This island, which is of considerable size, extending from lulltude .'J ' 21 North, nearly in a N. N.W. 
direction, to J'" W South, is of an oblong Coriii; it is l.ronfiesl towards the iiorlh end, uiul laiM rs small 
towards the south, having several good bavs. ’Phe iirincii.al town ami hay are about the middle <d' the 
west coast, and is called Turooiia, in latitude .‘J 2h' North, and loiigitiule lii.i-' W r'*'*- 1 lie anchorage 

is within a mile oP the shore in W) fathoms, near u small river or vvateiiiig pluct. Ihcrt is also another 
town, called Tabockang, neat ly o|)|K)site on the east coast. On anchoring, the canoes come off in great 
numbers with goats, fowls, yams, cocoa-nuts, and various other li-uits and vegetuhlei, for which they |.ie. 
fer white metal buttons to any other comnuHlity; of money they have scarcely an idea. This ami the 
neighbouring islands abound with cocoa-nuts; a fathom ol brass wire will purchase KXI, on ordimiry 
knife 3(K); and four knives, a ballet, or 60 lbs. of cocoa-nut oil, and other articles in proiwrtioii. Water U 
procured from the river, but must be raffed ofl', which requires great cauffon, as the Udes run very rapidly 
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BORNEO-BANJAE MASSIN. 


near the island. The inhabitants are numerous, and appear mild and benevolent; many of them are 
habited like Chinese, of which it is probable there is a colony on the island. 

The Island of Siao bears about S. by W. from Sangir, distant from 12 to 13 leagues. 

BORNEO. 

This island, which is reckoned one of the largest in the world, abounds with rivers and harbours, of 
which the following are the principal frequented by the Englbh : Banjar Massin, Succadana, Pontiana, 
Momparva, Sarnbass, Borneo, and Passier. 

BANJAR MASSIN 

Is situated a considerable distance up a river, which empties itself into the sea near Point Salatan, 
the southern extreme of Borneo, in latitude 3® 51' South. There was formerly a town of that name, 
about 12 English miles from the sea; but it is now removed al)out six miles higher up, and called Tattas. 
The river is navigable for vessels of burthen, and the branch on which Tattas stands, is called China River, 
The town consists of about 300 houses, most of them built upon floats in the river. 

The English established a factory here soon after their first visit to India ; but from the treacherous 
character of the natives, they were soon com|)elled to withdraw it. In 1700 it was again established, and 
a chop obtained for trade, with liberty to build a bamboo house, hut only to use small arms, not great 
guns, for its defence, for which were paid, including presents, 1300 dollars. In 1704 permission was 
obtained to erect fortifications for their protection; and numbers of Chinese and other merchants resorting 
here to trade, the settlement promised to become of some importance; but the natives suddenly attacked 
it on the 27tli of June, 1707, and though they were at first beat off, the loss of the English was so great, 
that it was with difficulty the survivors escaped on board the ship, and abandoned the place, leaving behind 
them property to a considerable amount. This sudden attack was ascribed to the instigation of the 
Chinese, who, jealous of the proportion of the pepper trade which the English had acquired, persuaded 
the natives to expel their rivujs. Since that period the Dutch have established themselves on the river, 
where they have a small pal isadoed fort, with several bastions and many cannons mounted. 

The Dutch Chief occasionally trades with ships visiting the place, but it is in rather a clandestine 
manner. Should circumstances admit of touching here, you must send a boat w ell manned and armed up 
the river to the Dutch factory, and say you want wood, water, and provisions : if possible, hire a small proa, 
and a man to go with you as linguist; but you must be very much upon your guard how you trust him. 
You will get a man of this description to go with you for a few dollars, provided he behaves well. Invite 
the Dutch Chief on board; in all probability he will send down a boat, and request your company on shore, 
in wliich case take nothing of value with you except your side-arms. Enquire if the Commandant of the 
troops and the Chief arc on good terms ; if they are not, you must be cautious how you talk about trade. 
Should there be any vessels from the eastward, you should visit them ; they may probably have spices, 
wliich they will dispose of for opium and Spanish dollars. A number of Chinese reside at Tattas, who 
carry on a considerable trade with China and other places, and have a number of shops, which are well 
supplied with the various productions of the East. 

COINS, WEIGHTS, and MEASURES. 

Coins.— Spanish dollars are the current coin; a few Dutch coins from Batavia are to be met withj 
and for small change they have the Chinese cash. The following coins are also in circulation; 

Pillar dollars; these, if full weight, pass the same us Spanish dollars. 
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French crowns; there is a loss on these if taken to China, therefore thejr should be aroidtd. 

Rupees of various kinds, none of which should be carried to China, 

Duccatoons pass here at the rate of 125 Spanish dotlam pr 100 ducentoons; at Canton they vary, 
being sometimes as low as 122 Spanish dollars pr 100 ducratooni. 

Weights and Mbasirki.— 'T he weights in common use for gross articles ore tlic pccul and catty; 
the small weights are teeas, mace, and malaboorongs: 

3 malaboorongs v r 1 teca. 

6 tccas 1 make | 1 mace. 

16 mace j I 1 tale, eipial to 20 dwLs. 


The measure for grain is the ganton, 230 of which are a last of rice, weighing SOCOj lbs. avoirdupii; 
the covid, as a long measure, is in common use. 

IMPORTS. 

From China the junks bring various articles, such as arc enumerated at Borneo Town. The proas 
from Celebes, New Guinea, and the islands to the eastward, l>ring tlie under-mentioned articles : 


Birds' nests. Cloves. 

Sago. 

Wax. 

Bcecli do iner. Mace. 

Slaves. 


Birds of Paradise. Nutmegs. 

T<irtoi.se-.slu‘lI. 



Of European and Indian commodities the following arc commonly importetl: 

Brass wire. Grapnels. Lead, in sheets. 

Coarse cutlery. Gold lace. Nail" of all »orts. 

Giuipowder. Iron, in bars. Opium. 

Guns, 1 to 3 cwt. Lo<jking glasses. Piece-goods. 

a small quantity of eatables and drinkables, and wearing ai)parel for the Dutcb residenis. 

EXPORTS. 

Pepper is the staple commodity of this place, of which there Jire tliia e ipiiililics: the first and best is 
denominated Lout pepper, the next Caytongee, and the tliiid and worst Negaree lU’pper; of this lust 
sort they have the laigest quantity. It is a small, hollow, light |Mppei-, and the most ihisty ; then.-fun: in 
making your bargain, you must agree to buy by weight, and not by measure, othei wisi; they will give you 
the worst and lightest sort, reserving the heavy sorts for the Cliina junks. 

Large quantities of gold are likewise to he piwmed here; this, like many other eastern conimoditici 
is divided into head, belly, and foot. The hoa<l, or best, is called Mohieea gold, and is in grains us large 
as bay salt, of a very irregular sliap, and about 22 carats line. The belly is a smaller sort, like sand or 
brass filing! The foot is much the same in appearance us the belly ; tliesc two sorts arc oOen found mixed 
with a greater or less quantity of iron-dust, or sometliing much resembling it, which comes out of the 
rivers. Tlie natives clean it by the help of a loadstone, which they rub among the gold^ust in a shell or 
di.sli, whereby the loadstone draws out many of these prticles; hut it is never got clean out, therefore you 
cannot be too circumspet when you purchase any; the nativ<-s esteem the highest coloured gold. 

They have likewise gold in bars, wliich if you buy, you must cut half through with a chisel; then 
break and touch them, as they very oRen cover a base metal so artificially with gold, that if you cut right 
tlirough with a cliiael, instead of breaking if, you will draw the gold over it, and prevent the discovery. 


Small ai ms. 
Stcfl. 

ScHjiil clolli* 
W^Uches. 
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The following articles arc likewise to be procured, 

Birds' nests, 8 to 10 dollars per catty. 

!OittOv«v^M«'w%belly 75 to 80 ditto per pecul. 
DittOv%%.%v%v»^'%tbot «'w^«'^»>50 to 55 ditto. 

Beech (le 8 to 10 ditto. 

Black wood '%r ^ ^ % -V % 2 to 3 ditto. 

Cloves V% V%^'% 75 to 80 ditto. 

Camphire, mixed 8 to 10 ditto per catty. 


the prices varying according to the demand: 

Gold dust, belly to 22 dollars per buncal. 

T3itto%%«'« v%*-dbot 20 to 21 ditto. 

to 100 dollars per pccul. 

Ditto ^^long kiud^^v^v^ 2 to 3 dollars per 1(X). 
Pe|)pcr 9 to 12 ditto per pecul. 

Rattans 10 to 12 ditto per lOObdls. 

Sago to ‘2 5 ditto per pccul. 

Wax v% v% % % % v» 20 to 2 1* dilto*%^i.»^ditto. 


Gold dust, hcad,..v^^vv^vx22 to 23 ditto per buncal. 

The wax and birds' nests should be carefully examined, as they generally are very dirty and foul. 
The duties in the Dutch settlements are 0 per cent. If the Commandant docs business with you, 
presents will be necessary in proportion to what is transacted. 


rUOVISIONS AND REFRESHMENTS. 

Provi.sions of all kinds are in abundance and cheap. Wood and water are easily procured ; but it is 
usual to ask permission ollicially of the Dutch (’liief for leave to procure refreshments, this being eonsi- 
dered your only plea for visiting the settlement. 


SUCCADANA 

Is situated In latitude about P 10 South, and longitude 109^ 18’ East, on tlie east side of a deep bay, 
having good anchoiage in tlie roads in 5 or 0 fathoms, with a group of islands to the southward. At the 
early period of the English commerce it was much frequented, and a factory estaldislied, which was after- 
wards withdrawn. 31 k* Dutch kept a Resident Iiere till within lliesc few years; but it is now* entirely 
in the hands of the Malays, who are under the government of a native Prince. 

This is an excellent market for opium, and it is occasionally visited by the country ships. 3'he fol- 
lowing account of the numiier in which business is transacted, is extracted from Elmore's Directory: 

“ On your arrival, your first visit must be to the Sliabundar, or Custom-Master, who will introduce you 
to the King, and tlie male part of his family. It is the custom here, as at all eastern ports, to make [iresents. 
The Shabundar will enquire what you have brought for sale, and will be inquisitive about the quantity; but 
you must evade giving him this information, till you have ascertained the market prices, and what goods are 
jnost in demand. It has been the custom of this place for the Rajali's family to eiigro.ss all the opium 
trade. No strang(‘rs are allowed to purchase of the Europeans, nor are the Chinese. All other trade is 
free; but permission of tlie Shabundar w ill be necessary, as also to keep on good terms with him, 

“ In bargaining for your opium, or other goods, you must settle w-hat returns you are to have. Iliis 
is generally arranged according to the demand the goods are in. If in great w ant of them, insist on having 
all tin; if otlierw ise, in proportion, half tin, and half pepper; or onc-lfiird tin, and two-thirds pepper; or 
else a proportion of tin, l>epper, and gold. Re .sure to agree about the price, find lei your agreement be in 
writing, and signed by the party agreed with, whether King or subject, to prevent their Hying off, and 
evading payment, which they will do if possible." 

Numbers of Chinese are settled here, and one or two of their junks arrive annually. 

COINS AND WEIGHTS. 

Coins.— Spanish dollars are the only coin in circulation in their trade w illi Europeans, and all bargains 
Are made in this money; but accounts among themselves are kept in tale and macc. 
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WiiGaTS.«»All gross goods are weighed by English weights, and then turned into Cliina |xh:u1s. 
Their small weights arc busucks, kupangs, mace, pahaw, and tale, thus divideil : 


2 busucks 
4 kupangs 
4 mace 
4 pahuws 


• make < 


1 kupang. 
1 mace. 

I paliaw. 

1 talc. 


By these weights diamonds, gold, bezoar, and other valuable ailieles are weigbcti 


IMPORTS AM) KX pou rs. 


Imports are similar to those already enumoiate«i at Uanjar Massln. but in sninllor qnantitii's. 

Exports. — Tliis place used to be resorted to tor diamonds, ol* which eonsidcuible (piantitiivs were to 
be got; they were not considered equal to those procured in India, being generally of a ilnll w ater. Hold, 
tin, and pepper are to be got liere; if gold is taken in return for goods, you must trust to the King for 
its goodness, by having it inserted in yonr agreement that he is to seal it, and he answerahh* lor its quality. 
This is the only sure W'ay to take gold at any of the Malay pi ts; hut if you are going to rhiini, the 
less gold you take, the better. 

DUTIES AND PUESKNTS. 

There is a charge of 250 dollars for anchorage, if yon sell goods to that amount; if under that sum, 
no anchorage is paid. The customs are 5 per cent. iqK)n l)oth goods and dollars. 'I'he presenti to iho 
principal people should be — the King, to the amount of 50 dollars, the Itajah about ilO, and to the Shu^ 
bundar, and agents 20 each. The King's is getUTaliy given ut the first uudLcnce. 

PONTIANA 

Is situated upon the principal branch of a large river, whieli is in laliluile 0 Noi lh, and longiliide 
108'‘4.5 Ea.st The river discharges itself into the sea by several mouths. 'J’hi'j branch is at ils entnmee 
twelve feet deep, and at high water sixteen or seventeen feet, so that u-sseU ran proiTi‘<l to a fac(<»r v wliirli 
the Dutch Company settled here about 1774, and where they have ImiII! a strong hul. 'PIm- juissage fiom 
the mouth of the river to the factory requires ten or twelve hours. At the dislancc of a v« ii tu righ( miles 
from the sea, the river divides itself into two Iwanches, on the southrrnmosl of whirli tin- I’lultuy statuU. 
The anchorage in the road is from to .5' lathoms, the rivers nuaith I.. S, 1,. oll-sliorv about fl\e mihs, 

The principal diamond mines in the island are .at soiiw distanre at tin* l»a« k of this phur. ^I’lic sjiciU 
where they are to be found, are said to he known by certain small llliits, geiirrally <»! a hlaek culoiir, w lilrli 
lie on the suiiacc, and also by the yellow colour of the stony soil. I he place is dug in I he picsciicc ot an 
overseer; and if any stones are found above ti>e caral>, lluy are claimed as the |H(»p< ily of llu SoviTrign. 
Resides these mines, diamonds .ire sometimes found in tlie rivers, hut seldom of any nr to any amount 

COIN.^, M’EIGHT.S, am» MEASUHi:.^. 

Spanish dollars are the principal coin; and the (’hina weights of jMrul and rally In (.ommon ns- 

IMPORTS A.M) EXPORTS. 

Imports.— The Dutch inqiortpiece-gmjds for the supply of the natives, which they m* 1I at an e^la- 

blished rate or advance upon the original at most ot their Malay settlements; hut opium and ylloT 
articles are imported either by their own proas from Pulo Pinang, or by country shijis stopping her.- 

VoL. II. 3 U 
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MOMPAHVA. 


Exporth.— The following are the principal commodities procured here, the prices of whicfa rny accord- 
ing to the demand: 

Bird's nests-v^lst sort -16 to 30 dollars per catty. 

Ditto — — Sdsort— 10 to 13 ditto. 

Beech de mer, black —30 to 33 dollars per pecul. 

Ditto white to 12 ditto. 

Diamonds, according to size and quality. 

On all imports and exports, except opium, a duty of 6 per cent, is levied; but on opium 100 Spanish 
dollars per chest. A few presents are usually given to tlie Rajah, but not required. 

MOMPARVA. 

This river is situated about eight leagues from a high but not very large island, called Pulo Dattoo# 
The point at its enti’ance is in latitude about 0^ 18 North, and longitude 109"^ 17 East; it is remarkably 
low and flat, and difficult to be seen; there are eight or nine islands in the offing, and to the northward 
of it. A very small island, which lays about two miles from the river to the northward, and quite close 
in, is a good mark for it. You anchor in 41 fathoms, soft mud, with Momparva Point about N. £. dis* 
tance two or three miles. The bar of the river is very shallow, and soil mud; ships' boats will seldom 
get in before half-flood. About three miles up, are some houses belonging to the Buggesscs; here you 
will get a man to pilot the boat to the town of Momparva, which is about sixteen miles farther up. 
Upon your arrival, you must wait upon the King, and state to him the business you are come upon; he 
will then introduce you to the Shabundar, and Captain of the Chinese, with whom you generally begin and 
transact trade. You must insist upon it that no country boats shall come alongside your ship, but anchor 
without your buoys, till you send a boat to know their business, when the Noquedah and one more should 
be admitted, in order to examine the goods; keep your musters up at town, and all boats that go on board 
from the King or Shabundar, should be furnished with his chop or seal, because that will in some degree 
make him responsible, if any loss should happen. There are a great number of Chinese merchants settled 
here, and seldom less than four or five of their junks, which generally arrive in February or March; so 
that if you come before that time, you may probably make a better sale of your goods. Momparva is one 
of the best markets to the eastward for opium, as a considerable trade is carried on in the Chinese junks, 
and by the proas from the neighbouring places and blands. 

COINS, WEIGHTS, anh MEASURES. 

'Phe Chinese weights are in common use, and by them all goods are bought and sold. Spanish dollars 
arc the only currency between Europeans and the natives, but China cash pass current amongst themselves. 

IMPORTS AND EXPORTS. 

Impouts.— These are much larger here than at any place on this coast. It is said that 500 chests of 
opium are annually consumed at Mompan a and its dependencies, the price varying from 5(X) to 800 
Spanish dollars per chest, and sometimes much higher. Of piece-goods and other imports similar to those 
enumerated at Borneo Town, the quantity is considerable. 

Exports.— These arc principally gold and pepper; sometimes you wUl procure tin, but not so cheap as 
in the Straits of Banea, by two or three Spanish dollars per pecul. Pepper you should get for ten dollars 
a pccul. The gold is of an inferior sort to that obtained on the Coast of Sumatra, and to the southward of 


Gold-dusU«v«%«*^18 to 24 dollars per buncal. 
Pepper<^*«*%^%^^10 to 12 ditto per pecul. 
Rattans 8 to 10 ditto per 100 bundles. 

Sago 2 to 3 ditto per pecul. 

Wax^.^.^,vv%^^^^24 to 26 ditto. 



SAMBASS—BORNEO TOWN. 
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Borneo; it is called mas moodo, or young gold, and is not worth more than twenty-two dollars tlie ulc 
of two Spanish dollars weight; but the price varies according to the demand, so that you must be guided 
by a strict enquiry, which your linguist will make if you do not uiulerstaiul the Malay language yourself. 

On opium a duty of 100 Spanish dollai*s per chest is charged; on other iin|>orts and exports cent. 
It is necessary to make a present of a piece of each sort of piece-goods you iinj)ort, on being introduced to 
the King, and likewise to Uie Shnbundur, with whom it is your interest to be on good terms. 


SAM BASS. 


This town is situated 10 leagues up the principal brancli of a river, the entrance of which is in lati- 
tude 1° 12 North, and longitude 109^^5 East. The anchorage is with ilic river's mouth bearing East, 
about two miles off shore. In trading here, more caution is necessary than at some ol* tlio other ports, 
as several vessels have been recently cut off in the roads. The ("hincse a>Iu) arc settled here, carry on u 
great trade; several junks annually conic, bringing with them their own productiouK^ and taking in 
return the commodities procured here. 

COINS, WEIGHTS, a.no MEASURES. 

The Chinese wTrghts are in common use. Spanish dollars are the coin in which all bargains are made; 
but hereabouts wax is the currency of the country; it is melted, hut not relined, oml ca.sl into moulds of 
an oblong shape, the breadth about two-thirds of the length, and the thickm ss ahoiit half the breailtli. 
having a rattan to lift them by, cast in the wax. A piece weighs a quarter of a peeui, and is vahietl in 
payment at about 10 mace; for smaller payments they have pieces of eight and sixteen to a pcenl; and 
for smaller money, cowries are in use. 

IMPORTS AND EXPORTS. 

Imports. — Opium is the most valuahle of the imports, and of this article near .'iOt) c1h‘sIs are stalet! 
to be annually disposed of here; piece-goods and other articles in pro|MirtJ<ui. 

Exports.— Gold forms the principal part, and is generally the return made fur goods. 'I his varit's 
in price from 21 to 23 Spanish dollars |H?r buncal. Pearls are also met with occasionally here, likewise 
tortoise-shell, and a few other Malay articles. 

The duties are levied here as at Momparva, at the rate of UX) dollars per chest ol opium, and 0 per 
cent, on other commodities. A few presents to the Ilnjah ami principal men are necc ssar) . 


BORNEO TOWN. 

This town is about ten miles up a river of the same name, hiaiiii); S.W. (Voni I’ulo fliirmm", u re- 
markable island on the coast. One mile from the town, the river iM-nds in a short 1 ( 31:11, round a Miiull 
island, in almost an opjiosite direction ; being up with this island, wliidi you iiiusl lease ot\ your light, 
appears a branch of the river to the lea or S.E.; keeping to the right, you approacli the town, to which 
junks of fiOO tons come up. The houses are built on each side of the river upon |K)sti, and arc ascended 
by stairs and ladders; those on the letl side going up, extend backwards to the land, t ach in a narrow slip. 
The land is not steei), but shelving; every house has therefore a kind of stage erected for connexi.m with 
the land. There is little intercourse from house to house by land, the chief communication being by boats. 
On the right going up. the houses extend half a mile backwards, witli channels like lanes 1 h twei.n th< rows. 
The river here is almost as w'ide as the Thames at London Bridge, with six fathoms w aU r in the ( hurme , 
and heie lie moored, head and stem, the Chinese junks, four or five of which come aimually from Amoy, 

3 112 
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BORNEO TOWN. 


of 500 to 600 tons each. Some of the houses on the right side of the water are two stories high, with 
stages or whaifs to tliem, for the convenience of trade. 

A considerable trade is carried on here with Amoy, and several places in China, and with the neigh- 
bouring islands; and timber being plentiful, and good for ship-building, the Chinese build large junks, the 
artificers and iron work for which are brought from Amoy. One of the burthen of 7000 peculs, near 
600 tons, may be built, and fitted out for about 8500 Spanish dollars. The Chinese are better able to 
carry on trade here than any other nation, from having many of their own people resident, and because 
the Malays are less jealous of them, as they know they only frequent their ports to trade, and have neither 
temptation to follow the example of Europeans in making attempts against their liberty, or force to exe- 
cute it, should they conceive any sucli design. 

The treacherous disposition of tlic inhabitants of this extensive island has discouraged almost every 
European from venturing to trade with them. On the N.W. coast, particulai'ly at this place, they have 
in the river 40 or .50 large proas, which are instantly ready and filled with men, when a ship is to be 
assaulted. Therefore, unless trading in a large ship, well fitted for defence, it is not safe to remain in 
the road, and certain dcstiniction to proceed up the river to the town. If a boat is sent on shore, the 
Rajah will offer to trade when the ship is brought into the river, and when the commander comes to visit 
him Beware of complying with these requests; as a short time since, the commander of a large ship, 
with four of his officers, and part of his crew were massacred, and the ship and cargo seized. Soon after 
another ship, mounting 18 guns, ancliored in the roads, and after remaining a few days, and communi- 
cating in her boat with the town, 28 large proas came out of the river with the intention of attacking 
her, which compelled her to leave this inhospitable place without trading. 

COINS, WEIGHTS, and MEASURES. 

Spanish dollars are the common coin, and China cash. The weights are the pecul and catty. The 
China kangans are used as a currency in the same manner as at Sooloo. 


IMPORTS AND EXPORTS. 


Imports.— Prom China arc annually imported the following articles to a considerable amount: 


Brass ware. 

Glass-ware. 

Looking-glasses. 

China-ware. 

Gongs. 

Nankeens. 

Canton cloth. 

I lousehold furniture 

Raw-silk. 

('oarse cutlery. 

Iron in bars. 

Silk piece-goods. 

Fire-works. 

Iron pans. 

Tea, of sorts. 


Sugar. 

Sug.ar-candy. 
Kittisols. 
Sweetmeats. 
Woollen goods. 


The following piece-goods from India are suitable to the market, and generally find a ready sale; 


Beerboom giirrnhs by 2J covits. 

Red curwars by 13} ditto. 

Blue gurrahs 36 by 2} ditto. 

White gurrahs by 2^ ditto. 

Patna chintz 15 by 8 ditto. 

Mow sannoes %%%%%%% %%%%% ^^24 by li ditto. 

Radnagore soosies 14 by li ditto. 

Boglepore, ditto 14 by 1} ditto. 


Sanno cossaes*^*.,... 


2 

covits. 

Ditto maiTioodies»%%^»»%%%^»%'v%'*.v%','v,40 by 

13> 

ditto. 

Sallam blue by 

2 

ditto. 

Blue batlas by 

2 

ditto. 

Patna blue cloth by 

2 

ditto. 

Patna chintz 

8 by 

2 

ditto. 

Illahabad by 

2 

ditto. 

Blue Tauda cossaes 

by 

2 

ditto. 
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Of opium the consumpUon is considerable, being estimated from 300 to 400 chesU per annum. Of 
European articles the following are the kinds most in demand, but to a very limited extent: 


Anchors & grapnels. 

Gold lace. 

Iron. 

Steel. 

Fire-arms, 

Gunpowder. 

Looking gla5.ses. 

Watches. 


Exports.— The produce being adapted to the China market, is generally sent in their junks to 
Amoy; it consists of the following articles, the prices varying according to tlic demand: 


Birds' nests^«ww%1 st dollars per cutty. 

Ditto ditto 10 to 12 ditto. 

Beech de mer, whitc«w.wwvww>15 to 18 di-s.apccii!. 

Ditto »wvwvw%'vv*w>\hlBck 5 to 8 ditto. 

Bees-wax 1.5 to 20 ditto. 

Black wood 2 to 4 ditto. 

Bezoar stones«ww«%«w«vww«ww%«,^.^acc()rding to quality. 
Cloves 70 to 80 drs. a pmil. 

Canesw %»%%%%%%%»»%%%% »%%^%%^»%%%% ^according to quality. 


Diamoiuls,.,...^^**..* according to size and quality. 
Daiunur I to 2 dollars per |)ecul. 

(iold-dust.w«w.,v««.w.«»w22 to 24 drs. per bunrul. 
Mother o'|M'nrl shells 2 to .4 dollan |H*r ik'cul. 


IVurls^ww ..,*,»*.mTording to size and quality. 

P(‘P|M‘r 8 to 10 dolluii |)cr pecul. 

N to 9 ditto. 

Sago,v.«.w 2 to .4 ditto. 

"rortoIs4‘-.shell to 80 ditto. 


Camphirc is also procured here, and is preferred hv the Chinese to that of Sinnntra. An hundred 
weight of the camphire of Borneo costs from 2,.5tK» to 4,(KK> dollars; and one of Sumatra does not cxeetHl 
2,000 dollars. Of the Borneo kind about 4,U)0 Ihs. are annually exported. 

The duties on imports and exports are C pr cent, and presents to the principal men are nwssary. 

From Borneo Town to the northern extreme of the island are several hays and harbours; but fi'oni 
the unfriendly conduct of the natives, they are seldom visiti'd by I'.uropeans. 'I'o the eastwanl of Tunjong 
Sampanmangio, the northern extreme of Borneo, in latitude 7^ 4 North, is MalliaMloo Bay, which 
stretches inland a great distance to the southward, having regular soundings aiul good anchorage in most 
places. This part of the coast abounds with rattans, Itt or 12 feet long, of which a ship load can easily 
be obtained. It has also plenty of grain, and inlaiul it is very |k)[»u1ou.s. 


BALEMBANGAN. 

This island is about five leagues N. E. of Tanjong Sam])amnnngio, the north point of Borneo; its 
length is about fourteen miles, running in a N. E. and S.W. direction It has two harhours, railed the 
N. E. and S. W.; the former is the largest, liut on the south side it is swampy. .\t the enlranrc of the S.W. 
harbour is great convenience for watering. Eresli water may he conveyed into the hiwer deck ports ot a 
first rate lying in five fathoms, by moans of a hose from a rivulet cIo.m* hy. 

The East India Company in 1 774 e.stahlished a small settlement here, with a view ot fonning an 
emporium for eastern commodities, 'fliey obtained the cession of the island, and a toiislderahle trail of 
land on the north part of Borneo from the King of Sooloo, under wh(»se dominion it was, Trwps and 
stores were accordingly sent from India, and numbers of Malays and Chinese htgun to settle here; but in 
1775 they were surprised by the Sooloos, who rusheil into the place, put the sentries to ih'alh, and tunuMl 
the guns upon the troops, principally Buggesses. I’he few settlers, recently reduced in numlier, were faiti 
to make ihcir escape to the vessels in the harbour, and proceed to sea. In 1804 it was again *rc<et!l<*d; 
but the establishment being expensive, without any prosjject of real mlvantage arising from it, it was s(K>n 
withdrawn. Its situation is, however, well adapted for a co»»mcrtiul intercourse with all the places ofi the 
west coast of the China seas, and the surrounding islands. 
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BANGUEY. 

Tlus island is about twenty miles long, having on the N. W. part, near the sea, a high mountain, 
called Banguey Peak, which is in latitude 7^ 19 North, and longitude 117'^ 6' East ; it is separated by a 
channel about a league broad from Balembangan. Ships in want of water, anchor about 1 1 mile off the 
mouth of a river, with the peak bearing N. N. E. where fresh water may be got with facility ; but care 
must be taken to have the boats properly manned and armed, or they will be liable to the attacks of the 
roving and piratical Malays who frequent these islands. 

PASSIER 

Is situated a considerable distance up a river, near the bottom of a large bay on the east side of the 
island ; the entrance is in latitude about P 54' North. The anchorage is with the northern extreme of 
the land bearing N. { E. and the river's mouth West, distance about nine miles, from whence you see some 
fishermen's huts on the north side of the river. Let your boat, well manned and armed, leave the ship at low 
water; steer in west till she is over a flat at the entrance of the river, and then steer for the houses. The 
fishermen will in all probability endeavour to prevent your going up till they try whether they can pur- 
chase for themselves or not. Your boat is not to pay any attention to them, but proceed on. Passier River 
contains sixteen reaches, and has five other rivers joining it. The first river you leave on your right hand ; 
the next three on your left; and having passed the fifth, which you leave on the right hand, you are within 
half a mile of Passier, which consists of about 300 houses, built of wood, situated on the north side of 
the river, most of them inhabited by Buggess merchants. The house, or palace, and fort of the Sultan 
is on the south side, a short distance from the river. 

Passier was formerly a place of considerable trade. About 1772 the East India Company attempted 
to settle a factory here for the sale of opium, piece-goods, &c. and for the purchase of the many valuable 
articles brought thitlier by the Huggesses from Celebes, Sooloo, and other islands. This plan was only 
frustrated by a commotion amongst the natives, at which the Englisli Commander took an alarm, and 
quitted the country, much against the wishes of the principal inhabitants, who were anxious to have the 
English settled amongst them. Since that period Passier has been seldom visited by Europeans, more 
particularly as several vessels have been cut off by the numerous pirates frequenting this coast and the 
neighbouring islands. A few Chinese are settled here, who are in possession of the principal part of the trade. 

^ COINS, WEIGHTS, and MEASURES. 

Spanish dollars are the general coin, and goods are bought and sold by the China pecul and catty. 

IMPORTS AND EXPORTS. 

Imports.-— These are nearly similar to those of the other Malay ports. From India are brought 

Cutlery. Guns, of sizes. Lace, gold. Piece-goods. 

Cloth. Iron in bars. Muskets. Pistols. 

Carpets. Looking-glasses. Nails. Steel. 

Gunpowder. Lead. Opium^ Telescopes. 

The Buggess proas import many articles from the eastward, such as spices, pearl-shells, beech de 
mer, sago, &c. which ai e again exported by the Cliinese junks. 

Exports. — The articles procurable here, and the prices of them, are nearly similar to those at Borneo. 
You should make the natives bring the articles you wbh to purchase on board, in their proas; then exa- 
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mine them carefidly; weigh them, and pay the amount Your bringing off property in your own boat ii 
a sufficient inducement to the Malays to attempt to cut her off. 

No duties arc levied on imports or exports; but presents to the Sultan and his principal men, ai'e 
necessary in proportion to the business transacted. 

PROVISIONS AND REFRESHMENTS. 

Bull ( ks, poultry, and sheep are to be procured here, though not in great abundance. Rice is dear, 
being, in 1800, 10 Spanish dollars per pecul. They have a great variety of fruits, and fish in abundance. 

CAGAYAN SOOLOO 

Is an island of consulenjble size, in latitude 7^ North, and longitude 1 IS dti Etisl. Ships may anchor 
in a bay, with the westernmost part of the island W. by S. two inil(‘s. 'Phe bay is clenn, and has a river at 
the bottom of it, >vith a bar of coral rocks, about .‘K) yards in width, and 10 yards over. Within and with- 
out it is clear sand, free from rocks, and will admit with safety vessels drawing I.') feet water. This 
island is dependent on Sooloo, the Rajah being a Datoo there, and is much freijiieuled by pnms from 
Borneo and the neighbouring island.s. Supplies of poultry, fruits, and vegt'lables may be |)nH'urd. 
Some trifling presents must 1)€ made to the llajab, who in return sends on board some fowls and fruits. 

SOOLOO. 

The Sooloo Archipelago consists of an immense number of islands lying in a N. 1^. and S.W. direction, 
the principal of which is Sooloo, in latitude 1 North, and )t)ngitmle L2L I ‘2 East, and to it all the 
others arc subject. This island is of considerable height, extending east and west alwut 10 leagues. The 
ancliorage is opposite the tovvn of Sooloo, or Soong, in I H fathoms, the Sultan's house* bearing S. Last, 
distance about 1 J mile. Tlie town is of considerable size; the houses arc built nller the manner of the 
Malays, elevated about four feet from the ground with bamboos, of wliicli the floors are also made. The 
Sultan appears to have but little power, every Datoo, or (’hief, being (roverm)r of his own district. 

The number of inhabitants on the island of Sooloo is stated to Ik.* most of them pirates. 

They have extended their dominion over the neighbimring islands as well us a con.sid<*ittble jK)r- 
tion of the N. E. part of Borneo. 'Pn the eastward they an* kept in some check by the S|mninr»ls at 
Samboangan, on Magindanuo; yet the vicinity of that seUllemenl does not prevent them Irom .sometimes 
declaring war against that nation, and disturbing the internal commerce ot the Philippine Islands. Every 
precaution is therefore necessary, more jiarticularly in small vessels, to prevent siirpim*, as they have very 
frequently cut off European ships calling here; they likewisi’ cut oil the settletiienl at Balembangan. 

The Sooloos state that their island was formerly pail ol the aiieieiil Borneo empire, founded by the 
Chinese. The people of Magindanao assert that the Sooloos were once tributary to them. It however ap|K*ar!i 
that the island had been at war with the Sjmniards before I Gib, ns on the lith of April of that year, jieucc 
was concluded between them, at the mediation of the King of Magindanao; ujwn which the Spnniardi 
withdrew from Sooloo, reserving to themselviH the sovereignty ol some of the other islandn. 1 he Sookwrt 
agreed also to give, in sign of brotlierhood, three vissels laden with rice yearly. The Irealy of Munster 
was concluded in Europe in 1G48, by which the n.ivigation of the Spaniards is reslrainwl ; for it stales 
** It is further agreed that the Spaniards shall maintain their navigation in the manner it at present is, 
without being able to extend it further in the East Iiulies,'' 'Phis is particularly set forth by Mr. Dulryinple; 
also, that the Sooloos lately made with the Spaniards Ircnlies of alliance, offensive and defensive, us the 
Spanish Governor declared in a letter w ritten to the Engfudi Governor of Manilla. Mr. Dolrymple first 
made the English acquainted with the Sooloos, and then procured from them, for the East India 
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SOOLOO. 


Company, a great part of tlic north end of Borneo, and some islands near it To that gentleman the 
English are indebted for the principal part of the information respecting this Archipelago. 

At Sooloo and the neighbouring islands is a famous pearl-fishery, which is the source of their wealth, 
and of their consequence amongst their neighbours, as being a nursery for seamen, ready to man a fleet 
of proas upon an emergency. The drudges for the pearl oyster are generally made of bamboo, very 
slight, and sunk witJi a stone. The large pearls are the property of the Datoos, on whose estates they 
arc found. The Chinese merchants, however, often contrive to purchase from the fishermen pearls of con- 
siderable value. They are considered inferior to those produced on the pearl banks at Ceylon, being 
frequently discoloured, and of irregular shapes; they, however, find a ready sale to the Chinese. 


COINS, WEIGHTS, and MEASURES. 


They have no coin at Sooloo, only a currency which they reckon by sanainpoory, cangan, and 
cowsoong, or nankeen : the first is a term only, and the second a coarse China cotton cloth, which goes 
in payment of goods, and is reckoned equivalent to a Spanish dollar, a few of which are occasionally met 
with among them. In small payments they make use of paddy, or rice in the husk, which rises and falls 
according to the plenty or scarcity of grain. In their accounts they sometimes reckon by Spanish money, 
but commonly by the cangan and sanampoory, of which the following is the rate: 

4 .sanampoories ) f ^ cangan of 6 fathoms long. 

4 sanampoories ) I 1 cowsoong of 4 fathoms long. 


The cangan was formerly seven fathoms long ; but as the Chinese suffered by impositions here, they 
have debased the manufacture, and contracted the measure, which example the native so w ell imitate, that 
it scarce happens a cangan is found six fathoms in length. 

The use of paddy as a currency has introduced the custom of measuring instead of weighing grain 
and some other commodities as cowries, &c. 


Weights. — The Sooloo weights are similar to those of the Chinese; 
other names, and they correspond with the latter in the following manner: 


but they have given them 


10 moohooks 


1 choochock ' 


10 choochocks 


1 ammas 


10 ammas 


1 tale 


16 tales 

* make " 

J catty 

“ equal to ' 

5 catties 


1 booboot 


10 booboots 


1 lacksa 


2 Incksas 


>. 1 pecul 



1 candarccn. 
1 mace. 

I tale. 

1 catty. 

5 cutties. 

.50 catties. 

1 pecul. 


The weights in some of the islands are heavier than the standard; however, as an implicit confidence 
is not to be placed in their dotchins, it will be necessary to compare them witli English weights. 

Mr.^sures. — T heir smallest grain measure is a half cocoa-nut shell, called a panching. 

8 panellings ^ r 1 gantang. 

10 gantnngs i make i ^ •'“S®- 

2 \ rogas J I 1 pecul. 

The gantang of rice is reckoned to weigh four catties, according to which 2; ragas make 1 China 
pecul of 133!i lbs. and also 1 cawan of Manilla. 

The measure for cloth is the fathom, but the Chinese covid is in common use. 
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IMPORTS. 

Country ships from India occasionally visit Sooloo, notwithslandin^ the dan^r they run of Ixinjc; cut 
off. They import the under-mentioned articles, winoli generally find a ready sale to .i small extent : 


Brasiery. 

Guns of sizes. 

j Opium. 

'fill ware. 

Cutlery. 

Hardware, 

. Pit'ce-goods. 

'Tohaceo. 

Cloth. 

Iron in bars. 

j Saltpetre. 

Sugar. 

Giin|K)wder. 

Ironmongery. 

Shot of all .sorts. 

Vermilion. 

Glass-ware. 

Looking glasses. 

1 Swords. 

Watches. 

The China junki import the under-mentioned articles for trade to the Meighhouring islands, and for 

the use of the Chinese resident here; hut the S|)aniards do not j)ermit them to 
and Basselan, an Island belonging to Sooloo. 

pass belwiH*n Samhoungan 

Brass salvers. 

j Dried fruits. 

Konqmw, white. 

Steel. 

Brass wire. 

Drugs. 

Lackereil ware. 

Sugar nindy. 

Bgads of sorts. 

Fireworks. 

Paper. ! 

Tea of kinds. 

China-ware. 

Furniture. 

(^uallis. j 

Tulenaguo. 

Clollis. 

Iron. 

Raw .silk. 1 

Wines. 

Cangans. 

Kowsongs, Vdack. 

Silk piece-gocKl*. | 

Wealing apparel. 


The Portuguese used formerly to carry on a considerable trade lu re, hut from the dangers atUmding 
it, they have of late yean entirely relinquished it to the Chinese. 

EXPORTS. 

Mr. Dalrymple, who surveyed these islands, slates that in 17(>l an ngreement was made with the 
Sultan for a cargo of goods from India, which were to have been received :il KM) per e^-nt. on the invoiee 
price there, and the Sooloo goods received in return, were yield ICK) per rent, on the Sooloo prices 
when sold in China; all deficiencies to he made go<Ml hv the Soohms, and all sin plus nctoinilcd |«»i In 
them. This ex|x*riment was meant to uscertairi the actual value in (11111:1, and might ha\e Ini to im- 
portant consequences, had the measure been followed up. He divided the produce oftlie idmid . midei lour 
heads, ru. 

First Class. Articles of value, Imt such as are either in no great ahimdaiin , or onupv litih* span* 

(luin anime, ni cojial, ill consjderuhic quautilini 


Lac, a little only. 

Pearls, many of the finest water, 
q’ortoise-shell, in great ahundance 
Wax in sm.ill quantities. 


Ambergris is frequently to he had. 

Birds’ nests in great plenty. 

Civet, small quantities only. 

Camphirc, in great ahundance on Borneo. 

Gold, extremely fine and plentiful. 

Skco.vd Class.— Staples, which must form the cargoes of ships frequenting the place. 

Shark -fiii^. 
Sago. 

Sea- weed 

evil uv iuv:i. I . 

Voi. II, 


Agal agid. 

Canes. 

Ebony, 

Beetle nut. 

Cowries. 

Kemoo shells. 

Beech de mer. 

Dammer. ' 

Rattans. 
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basselan-philippine islands. 


Third CtABS.— Goods which may hereafter become staples, but being in no demnd, m at {malt 
in small quantities: 

Sapan-wood. 

Sugar. 

Sandal-wood. 

Wheat. 

Fourth Class.— Productions which may be useful, but can scarcely be reckoned articles of trade. 
Timber of various kmds, fit for ship-building and all other uses, in any quantity, viz. 


Cinnamon. 

Coffee. 

Pepper. 

Clove bark. 

Dying woods. 

Rice. 

Cocoa. 

Ginger. 

Red-wood. 

Cotton. 

Indigo. 

Saltpetre. 


Blackwood. 

Poon. 

Bintangol. 

Mahogany. 

Malawee. 

Calaotil. 


Falomaria. 
Banaba, &c. 


with several other commodities, such as cocoa-nut oil, earth oil, gumatty, honey, wood oil, &:c. 


The cargoes of the Chinese junks, homeward bound, consist of the under-mentioned articles: 


Agal agal. I 

Clove bark. 

Mother o'pearl shells 

Shells. 

Beecli de men 

Cassia. 

Pearls. 

Pepper. 

Bii'ds' nests. 

Camphire. 

Rattans. 

Tortoise-shell. 

Blackwood. 

Gold. 

Sago. 

Wax. 


The Buggesses also iraile here, bringing chiefly the cotton maniifactiires of Celebes; the principal 
traffic is in slaves. 


PROVISIONS AND REFRESHMENTS. 

Bullocks and all other kinds of refreshments, except rice, are to be procured here, and reasonable, 
chiefly in barter for doth, cutlery, small looking-glasses, &c. The water is good and plentiful. When 
bullocks are purchased for money, they cost from six to eight Spanish dollars each. Green turtle may be 
had in great abundance, and for a mere trifle. Yams and sweet potatoes are plentiful; and of fruits 
they have oranges, equally as good as those of China; jacks, mangoes, guavas, mangosteens, &c. 

BASSELAN. 

This island is high and mountainous; its eastern extremity is in latitude 6® 30 North, and longitude 
122P 30' East; it is separated from the Island of Magindanao by a chaimel called the Strait of Basselaii. 

PHILIPPINE ISLANDS. 

This Archipelago consists of an immense number of islands of various sizes, on many of which the 
Spaniards have establishments; the principal of those frequented by the English are Magindanao, or 
Mindano, and Luconia, or Manilla. 


MAGINDANAO. 

This Island is of a triangular form, having three remarkable promontories, one near Samboangan, in 
latitude 6® 43 North, and longitude li?2^ 14 Ea.st, whei*e the Spaniards have their principal settlement to 
the westward; Cape Augustine to the S. E. in latitude 6^ 4' North, and longitude 126^ 48 East; and 
Suligow to the northward. The island may be divided into three parts: tlie first under the Sultan, who 
resides at the town of Mindano, or Selangan, by far the largest and most ancient ; the second is imder 






MAQINDANAO. 


the fiptniardf, eomprdiending a large portion of the len-coart; and the third u under the Illaao 
a sort of feudal Chiefs. 

The town of Magindanao, in latitude 7° 10 North, and longitude about 1^4° 35' East, stands about 
six miles from the bar of the River Pelang^, on the right hand going up, just where the Melampj joins 
it. The Pelangy ia then about the width of the Thames at London Bridge. The Melampy is about 
half as broad; and as you go up, it strikes off to the right, whilst the Pelangy on tiie left retains iU 
breadth for many miles. A branch of the Pelangy, called Tamantakkn, discharges itself into the sea 
about three miles to the southward of the Pelangy, which has three fathoms on iU bar at high water in 
spring tides, while that of the Pelangy has only two fathoms. 

The town of Magindanao, that properly goes by that name, consisU at present of scarcely more than 
SO houses; they stand close to, and just above where a little creek, about IS fcsd broad, called the River 
Magindanao, runs into the Pelangy. Close to the River Magindanao, and opposite the few houses making 
the town of that name, stands the town of Selangan, which may be said to make one town with the other, 
as communicating with it by several bridges over the river. It extends about one mile down the south 
side of the Pelangy, forming a decent street for one half of the distance, and containing about 200 houses. 
The fortified palace of the Sultan, and the strong wooden castles of the Datoos, take up one side of the 
river; the other is occupied by individuals. 

On the point of land where the Melompy runs into the Pelangy is a fort, called Goto Intang (Diamond 
Fort) and also a town. The fort is on the extreme point of land, in extent about six miles, nearly square, 
strongly palisadoed with round trees, 26 feet high. This fort commands both rivers, is nearly square, 
and has many cannon mounted, and a great number of brass swivel guns. 

From the gate which is on the middle of that side of the fort next the land, and which is nearly 
perpendicular to both rivers, leads a brood and straight street for the distance of above half a mile. It is 
so well rused as never to be overflowed, and is moated on both sides. At tlie end of this street a canal is 
cut from river to river, which bounds the town. On the side next the Pelangy dwell many Chinese 
families, mostly carpenters, arrack distillers, and millers. On that side next the Melainpy live a few 
Chinese, but many Magindanao merchants and vessel builders. They build vessels of various dimensions, 
and employ them in trading from one port to the other, or in cruising among the Phillj>pinc Islands for 
slaves and plunder. 


COINS, WEIGHTS, ano MEASURES. 

The currency in most parts of the country, as in Sooloo, is the Chinese kangan, a piece of coarse 
cloth, thinly woven, 19 inches brood and six yards long; the value at Sooloo is 10 dollars for a bundle of 
25, sealed up, and at Magindanao much the same; but here Spanish dollars arc scarce. These bundles are 
caUed gandangs rolled up in a cylindrical form. They have also as a currency cousongs, a kind of nankeen, 
dyed black, and korapow, a strong white Chinese linen, made ot (lax. 

In the baxar, or market, the immediate currency is poly; 10 gantongs, of about 4 lbs, each, make 
1 bat tell, and 3 battells (a cylindrical measure ISt’» inches high, the same in diameter) about 120 lbs. ora 
commonly sold for a kangan. Speaking of the value of things here and at Sooloo, they say such a horse, 
proa, &c. is worth so nuuny slaves, the okl valuation being one slave for .W) kangons. 

China cash is in use here, their price from ICO to 180 for a kangan. In making bargains, it should 
be specified whether is meant real or nominal kangan; the deaUng in the nominal or imaginary kangan 
is an ideal barter. When dealing in real kangans, they most be exanuned, and the gandangs, or 
bundles of 26 pieces, are not to be trusted, as the dealen will often forge a seal, having first packwl 
up damaged kangans; at this the Chinese here and at Sooloo are very expert. 

SIS 
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SAMBOANGAN-^JdANILLA. 


IMPORTS AND EXPORTS. 


Imports.— Tbe Spaniards at Saniboangan having prevented the China junks bound from Amoy to 
Magindanao from passing, there is but little trade, as no vessels sail from India regularly for this place; and 
the little trade carried on, is principally confined to the country Chinese and a few Sooloo men, who come 
hither to purcliase rice, &c. brijiging with them China articles, such as are enumerated at Sooloo. 

All kinds of India piece-goods answer well here, especially ordinary long cloth, white, blue, and red ; 
handkerchiefs of all kinds; chintz, principally dark grounds; Surat goods of most sorts ; and all kinds of 
European cutlery and iron. 

Exports.— -The under-mentioned articles are to be procured here, though not in considerable quantities. 


Birds' nests. 

Gold-dust. 

Rattans. 

Cassia. | 

Pepper. 

Sago. 


Tortoise-shell. 

Wax. 


and several kinds of wood. Precious stones may likewise be procured, but it requires great care to pre- 
vent impositions. In exchange, one pccul of wax is the usual exchange for two peculs of iron. Presents 
are necessary to the Sultan and principal men, according to the business transacted. 


SAMBOANGAN. 

The Spaniards are in possession of a considerable part of the soutli coast of the island, the principal 
place in which is Samboangan, in latitude 6® 43 North, and longitude 15^2® 14 East. Here is a strong 
fort, situated close to the sea, built of masonry, having a high wall It is not very capacious, the church 
and many of the houses being without the walls; but the cannon of the fort commands them, and can so 
far oppose any approach that may be made that way by an enemy. There is also a plain of some extent 
towards the land. A swamp also on one side of the fort adds to its strength. The garrison consists of 
about 50 American Spaniards, a few native Spaniards, and about 100 of the natives of tlie Philippines. 
Their pay is about two dollars per month ; but provisions are reasonable, though not so abundant as in 
some of the neighbouring islands. The Spaniards trans^iort convicts from Manilla to Samboangan. 

The anchorage in the road is with the church E. | N. about half a mile from the shore. The channel 
between tliis point and Basselan being narrow, the Spaniards prevent Chinese junks passing this way. 

MANILLA. 

This city, which is the capital of the Philippine Islands, and the principal settlement belonging to 
the Spaniards in the East Indies, is situated in latitude 14® 3G North, and longitude 120“^ 52 East, in 
a large bay, on the west side of the Island of Luconia, the largest of the Archipelago. The city stands 
on the banks of a river, which is navigable for small vessels a considerable distance inland. It is about 
two miles in compass, and in length about half a mile; the shape is irregular, being narrow at both ends, and 
wide in the middle. It has six gates; tlie wall to the southward, next Cavite, is strengthened by several 
tow’ers; on the angle next the land is a large bastion, called the Foundry; and lieyond it another 
nearly equal to it, between which is Puerto Real, or tlje Royal Gate, well turnisbed with brass cannon 
and good outworks. Fartlier on is the gate of Parian, over which is a battery of cannon; and still 
farther by the river's side, is St. Dominic's bastion, and then the castle, which terminates the city, washed 
on the south by the sea, and on the noith and east by tlie river, over which there are drawbridges to enter 
at the Royal Gate and at that of Parian. The houses are generally built of wood, in consequence of the 
frequent earthquakes. The streets are broad, and there are a vast number of public buildings, churches, 
convents, 8ic. Over the bridge, adjoining Parian, are the suburbs where the Chinese reside. 
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SmaU Teaseb generally anchor in Manilla road in five fathoms, the north bastion bearing N. 37 • E* 
the fishing stakes at the rivers mouUi N. 18^ E. dbtant about a mile; but large ships anchor at Cavite, 
where is a good harbour, well sheltered from W. and S. W. winds. 

Cavite, the port and marine arsenal of Manilla, is about three leagues to the southward; it stands 
on a long narrow neck of land, on one side of which is tlie sea, and on the other the bay that forms the 
port. It is defended by the Castle of St. Philip, whicJi is by much the best fortress in the island, being a 
regular square, with four good bastions well supplied with cannon. On the same |)oint sUinds the arsenal, 
where the gaUeons and other vessels are built, and for which sci*vice there are from 3U0 to MX) p ople con* 
stantly employed. The town, which is of considerable sikis U in u state of decay. There are two iiarisluMi, 
and three convents for men. The Jesuits fonncrly pssessed a very handi>otiie house hea% which at 
present is in the hands of the Philippine Company. 

These islands were discovered in the year 1521 by Ferdinand Magellan, a Portuguese navigator, 
who had served his native country ; but finding himself negh'cted by liis Government, he lelt Lisbon in 
disgust, and offered his services to Cliarles V. then Km|)eror ot (fcrmany ami King oi' Spain, whom ho 
convinced of the probability of discovering a way to the Spice Islands by sailing to the westward; where- 
upon the command of a squadron being given him, he set sail from Seville on the lOtli of August, 1519, and 
standing over to the coast of South America, proceedc^d southward to the latitude of 52^ South, where 
he fortunately hit upon a strait, since c<dled the Strait of Magellan, which carrieti him into the South 
Sea, and then steering northward, repossed the equator; alter whidi he Kstjetehed away to (he west, aemsa 
that vast ocean, till he arrived at Guam, one of the Ladrunes, on the 1 0th of March, 1521. He soon 
after sailed to the westwanl, and discovered the Philippines, which was on Si. Lazarus's day ; and in 
honour of that Saint, he called them the Archipelago of St. Lazarus. He took possession <if iliein in 
the name of the King of Spain; but was afterwards unfortunately killed in a skirmish with tin* nativoa 
of one of them. His people, however, arrived afterwards at the Moluccas, where they left a coloiiy, and 
returned to Spain by way of the Cape of (iocxl Hojk*, being the lirst persons who ever sailed round the 
globe. The Spaniards mailo no atlem|)t to subdue, or plant settlenient.s in these islands until when 
the Viceroy of Mexico sent a tlec*t, and a force .sjillicient to make a con(|Uefl of them, which In* named 
the Philippines, in honour of Pliilip II. ihvu upon (lie llimne of Spain. The first «elllem<Mil made in the 
islands was in /ebu, where the Spaniards built a fort, and from thence proceeded to theotlici inlamls. In 
1571 they founded the City of Manilla, which became the cnjiilal of the whole AiT!ii|Klngo. 

Manilla was taken by the English in 17(>'2; the fleet was under Admiral ( ornisli, utid the land forces 
under Colonel Draper. 'Fhey arrived in the buy on the 2M of SepteinlH?r, where they found their visit 
was unexpected, and the Spanini ds unprepared. On tlie morning of the 24-tli an inelllrtuul siirriirions was 
sent to the town; the troojKS and stores were then landeil, and the city Invistwl. On the itii of October 
the batteries were opened, and the following day a jiraOicahlc hn ach was idbTtcd. On the (ith, at day- 
light, the storming party mounted the breach, and got possession ol* all the bastions, 'fhe (iiiMMiior and 
principal officers retired to the citadel, and were glad to suneiui. r as prisonns at disen tion, as that place 
was in no gowl posture of defence. They were ailmitted as prisoners of war upon their parole of honour; 
and to conciliate the afiktions of the natives, all the Indians were dismissed in safely. In eons4*i|.ience 
of tlie terms dictated to the Spaniards, the iwrt of Cavite and citadel, with several large ships, and an im- 
mense quantity of warlike and naval stores, were surrenderni to the English. The ordnance lomid iu 
the town and citadel of Manffia consisted of m pieces of brass, and 123 pieces of irrm cannon; and at 
Cavite of 138 brass, and 92 pieces of iron, making in the whole C7J pieces, exclusive of moitars how- 
itzers, and an abundance of other ammunition. The loss sustained by the English did not exceed JO killed, 
and as many wounded. 
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The English commanders being desirous of saving so fine a ciQr fitun destrttetion» made a pro|>osal 
of ransoming it upon the following conditions; but several hours elapsed before the principal magistrates 
could be brought to a conference, during whicli interval the troops committed some excesses* 

I. The Spanish officers of every rank shall be esteemed as prisoners of war, upon their parole of 
honour, but shall have the liberty of wearing their swords. The rest of the troops of every degree and 
quality must be disarmed, and disposed of as we shall think proper. They shall be treated with humanity. 

II. All the military stores and magaaines of every kind must be surrendered faithfully to our com- 
missaries, and nothing secreted or damaged. 

III. His Excellency the Governor must send immediate orders to the Fort of Cavite, and the other 
forts under his commanf^and dependent upon Manilla, to surrender to His Britannic Majesty. 

IV. The propositions contained in a paper delivered on the part of His Excellency the Gpvemor 
and his Council, will be listened to, and confirmed to them, upon the payment of 4,000,000 dollars: the 
half to be paid immediately; the other half to be paid in a time to be agreed upon, and hostages and secu- 
rities given for that purpose. 

V. All the islands subordinate to Luconia and Manilla, its capital, and which are at present under 
the dominion of His Catholic Majesty, must be ceded to his Britannic Majesty, who must be acknowledged 
Sovereign till the fate of these islands is decided by a peace between the two Kings. Their religion, goods, 
liberties, properties, and commerce shall be preserved to the inhabitants of those islands who are subjects 
of Spain, in as ample a manner as they are confirmed to the inhabitants of Manilla and the Island of 
Luconia. All the Governors and military shall be allowed the honours of war, but give their parole, as 
the officers have done at Manilla and Cavite, not to serve or take up anns against Hb Britannic Majesty. 

These terms were readily embraced by the Governor and chief magistrates, and bills granted for the 
ransom; but the Spaniards ungenerously evaded their payment, and acted on the most dishonourable terms, 
using as an argument for refusing payment, that the General suffered tlie city to be pillaged for forty hours. 
This the English commanders positively contradicted; however, the seamen and soldiers were deprived of 
the reward due to their valour; and they would have derived nothing but barren laurels from the capture, 
had not two frigates which were detached by the Admiral, captured a galleon, bound from Manilla to Aca- 
pulco, worth near 3,000,000 dollars. 

In 1796, England being at war with Spain, an expedition was fitted out from the British settlements 
in India against Manilla, which proceeded as far as the Straits of Malacca; but the suspicious conduct of 
some of the native powers compelled them to abandon the enterprise, and return to India; since which 
period no attempt has been made to disturb the settlement. 

On the news of the invasion of Spain by the French, and the union of the Englbh with the Spaniards, 
with a view of expelling them, having reached Manilla, the English were admitted upon the most liberal 
terms, and a considerable trade is at present carried on from the British settlements. 

COINS, WEIGHTS, and MEASURES. 

Coins.— Accounts are kept in dollars or pesoes, or pieces of eight, rials, and mervadies, reckoning 
8 rials to 1 dollar, and 34 mervadies to 1 rial. The course of exchange between Bengal and Manilla is 
generally from 38 to 45 Spanish dollars per 100 current rupees. 

Weights. — ^The Chinese pecul b commonly used in buying and selling all sorts of merchandise; the 
quintal u 4 arobas, or 100 lbs. each pound 2 marks or^l6 ounces, and each ounce 8 drams. 

Measures.— The Spanbh foot is about 11} English inches; il b divided into IS pulgadas, or inches^ 
^ach inch 18 lines. The vara, or measure for cloth, b 3 feet or 4 palmos, equal to 33i inches. 
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COMMERCE WITH THE BRITISH SETTLEMENTS. 

The Mowing is a sUtement of the merchandise and treasure imported into Manilla flwm the British 
setUements in India, in the ftm 1808 to 1806 inclasire; likewise of the meiehaadiie and tieaswn 
expor^ from Manilla to the British settlemenU during the same period, together with a Uitof the artidee 
of which the imports and exports consisted in 1805. 


IMPORTS INTO MANILLA. 


EXPORTS FROM MANILLA. 


Yetrt. 

Merchandise* 

Treakure 

Total. 


Merchandne. 

Trea«ure 

Total 

Siccu Rupees. 

Sicca Kupeen. 

Sicca Rupees. 


Sicca Rupee*. 

Skea Rupee*. 

aieet Rujiaes. 

1802 

1803 

1804 

1805 

1806 

8,57,663 

2,81,589 

3,10,407 

9,84,956 

4,25,207 

— 

8,57,663 

2, 81, .589 
3,10,407 
9,84,9.56 
4,25,207 

1802 

1803 

I8Q4 

1805 

1806 
Totol. 

1,93,987 

40,969 

6,831 

1,21,776 

300 

26,34,190 

5,53,153 

4,21,119 

10,89,407 

1,01,832 

TtTo&.toi 

28.28,177 
5,94,122 
4,27,950 
12,11,183 
1,02,132 
“51,63,564 * 

Total. 

“^5^822 

— 

28,59,8S~ 

“ 3,63,863 




Artida of Import in 1805. 

IHece-goods Rupees 9,15,796 

27,661 

Silk 5,627 

Sundries...^ 31,066 

Imports rt^exported, viz* 

Iron and nails 3,646 


Glass-ware - 

Sundriesw%w%w^w^v»%w«w< 
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Imports in 1805v.wva«ww««w*wwSicca Rupees 9, 84-, 056 


Artides of Export m 1805. 


Sicca Rupees 

8,167 

Sapan-wood -»»%»»»»»%»%»%»»»»»»»» w%%%w»w»w%ww 

34>8i5 

Tutenague 

68,046 

Sundries %%— 

10,748 

Treasure 

10,89,407 


Exports in 1805««ww«w*w-«w«Sicco Rupees 19,1 1J63 


Merchandise imported into Manilla from the British settlements of Bengal and Fort 

St. George in the years 1809 to 1806 inclusivcvu^>w.^.>ww%^w^w%w^^.^>->^^>.s8icca Rupees §8,59,6(9 
Ditto expoiied from ditto to ditto^s^^v>%>^s^v^v>%%^v^.>^%%vw%w-vuww^ww^w%^wv>u^w^wwwwww%www%%www S,6S,86S 

Imports exceed the exports (4', 95, 959 

treasure exported from 34anilla during the above pcTiod»<»v»wwav»%»v»»%w»w»^%w»%»% *%«■»%» w % %% 4'T,99,T01 

Balance o-^cniist INIanilla in 6ve year $%»»%»%»» » » % » ' » % »*»»»%*<»»»•<% >%ww»wwwwv»%»w%»%^»Sicca Rupees 7(,95,660 


Manilla produces indigo, which is of an inferior quality to that manufactured at Bengal. The tobacco 
is excellent, and esteemed the best in Asia, and used formerly to be exported in considerable quantities. 
Sugar is produced in abundance, and was also an article of export to India. The East India Company’s 
ships bound to China have occasionaUy stopped at Manilla; and when they have arrived in August 
or September, considerable quantities of qiecic have been sent by them, which would otherwise have been 
sent on China junks. 
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The following sorts of IMadras piece-goods are suitable to the Manilla and Acapulco markets. 

1000 pieces blue handkerchief^ to 00 pagodas per corge. 

200 ditto red to 60 ditto. 

200 ditto blue Cambays v«55 to 60 ditto. 

lOO ditto cambric to 26 ditto. 

200 ditto bordered handkerchiefs«%^<^v««^w.v^v%vw«v«w.^2^ to 30 ditto. 

4 bales coarse pulicat handkerchiefs to 27 ditto. 

4 ditto handkerchiefs, English pattcrnv%v^v..^v>.v^^^^^>^18 to 21 ditto. 

100 pieces Oambays »%66 to 60 ditto. 

Considerable quantities of punjum cloths are supplied from Madras by contract, at the following prices: 

12 punjum cloth dollars per corge. | 16 punjum cloth v^««v««^«%^227 dollars per corge. 

14 ditto%%%«%«%%%««^v%v»v«%«v^«%«^200 ditto. I 18 ditto%<%«^%%vM«v««^«.kv%«%«^v««%276 ditto. 

And Ventapollam handkerchiefs of 18 punjums, at 80 dollars per corge. 

The following sorts of Bengal piece-goods arc suitable to the Manilla and Acapulco markets, with the 
cost and sale prices per corge. 

30 bales Luckiporc baflas«.«««^««w^24 by 2 of various qualities. 

30 ditto Jugdea ditto «%vm^v^«>%v«»«v« 24 by 2 ditto. 

30 ditto Chittabooloo baftas ^^.^.^24 by 2 ««.v%v<.at 50 to 75 rupees 50 to 55 dollarsi 

30 ditto Calandia ditto«..«%«^«^^,^««%«^24 by 2 to 75 to 55 ditto. 

25 ditto Luckipore cossasw^v«.«««««^40 by 2 «vm«%«%v% 75 to lOO^^^^SO to 85 ditto. 

4 ditto Tcrrindams .40 by 2i 8 to 18 9 to 10 ditto. 

2 ditto ditto by 2|«%«>^v«^15 to 18 to 16 ditto. 

6 ditto Dacca Selly doreas..««^«««..«....«20 by 21*%«%«%v%««60 to 65 ^^^^55 to 60 ditto. 

5 ditto Conder chorconnahs^^«^^«^20 by 2 «^%4.v^^^60 to 70«^^«^«^50 to 55 ditto. 

2 ditto taiijcbs by 2 ^%%»v%^v%12 to 15*^%^«^v«12 to 14 ditto. 

The above to contain each 100 pieces. 

2 bales Dacca & Santipore white hdfs. 10 in a piece^60 to 80 to 70 ditto. 

These bales to contain each 200 pieces. 

30 bales Beerboom cossas 40 by 21«^v%v««^«%70 to 90 70 to 75 ditto. 

30 ditto gurrah8%'%%%^»'»%%»%»%%%%‘%%'v%^v»»^36 by 21'v%%%w«>«>«55 to 70 «%»«'w%%%60 to 62 ditto. 

50 ditto Eatna cossas %>>%%%^ »»441 by 21v%v%%.wvv^65 to 70 »v»»v%»»60 to 65 ditto. 

50 ditto gurrahs^^,^^^ v%36 by to 70 ^,,^..^60 to 65 ditto. 

50 ditto tanda doreas charconnas w.^36 by to 50%%^^v^^40 to 42 ditto. 

100 ditto cossas mamoodies«^«%«^v«^v^v%40 by 2 75 to 100 75 to 80 ditto. 

3'hese bales are each to contain 100 pieces. 

10 bales Bengal blue to 45««^v%%%40 to 45 ditto. 

100 ditto blue handkerchiefs, 10 in a piece%%^v*v^«^v«%««%40 to 45.^^*%40 to 45 ditto. 

The above to be 200 pieces in each bale. 

50 pieces white Santipore handkerchiefs, 10 in a piece«% 8 to 10 7 to 8 ditto, 

■ 25 ditto allihallies and bootadas by 2 to to 18 ditto. 

5 ditto gold flowered muslin ^^^.^^20 by 2 to 60«%^%«.45 to 50 ditta 

50 ditto fine 6 to 8 ««*«««%% 6 to 7 ditto. 
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COMMERCE WITH CHINA. 

Junks come from several parts of the empire^ bringing various articles for the consumption of the 
numerous resident Chinese, and silk goods, lackered ware, teas, china-ware, &c. for the Acapulco ships. 
Their returns are principally dcdlars, some cochineal, and black-wood, which b here in abundance. 

COMMERCE WITH SOUTH AMERICA. 

The inhabitants of Manilla have been long In possession of a right to send two vcsseb, called galleons* 
to Acapulco, for which they pay a large sum to the Crown; of these, one ought to l>e a ship of trade, the 
other of force. These ships are of different suses, fn>ni l,)d00 to 1,500 tons each; but of whatever tifc 
they are, the mcrchandbe ought to consist of 1,500 equal bales, a great proportion of which belongs to 
the convents, that is to say, they have a right to send a certain number of these hales, which they com- 
monly sell to the merchants; and in case they want money to provide a cargo, the convenla fumisli them 
with it upon bottomry. The cargoes consbt in |>ai*t of the commodities and manufactures of the Philip- 
pine Islands; but the great bulk b foreign commodities, such as piece-goods, China-ware, raw and wrouglit 
silks, spices, toys, &c. The ship is accounted the King\ from her being put uito commission, and b 
manned and officered accordingly. The Commander in Chief lias the title of General, and has a Captain 
under him, who is said to make 40,000 dollars liy the voyage; the pilot about 20,000, and eacli of hb 
mates about half that sum. Those that go in quality of factors, have 9 per cent. u|x>n the goods they sell, 
and every seaman receives 350 dollars for his voyage out and home, which i» jM^rforined witliin a year, of 
which 75 dollars are advanced when he embarks at Cavite, and the remainder on his return. They gene- 
rally sail about the middle of July, and reach Acapulco in January, and commonly meet the homeward- 
bottiid ships upon the coast of the Philippines. 

The returns from South America to Maitllla consbt of cochineal, sweetmeats, 8|ianbh wines, millU 
neiy, and various European commodities, but to no very considerable amount, the principal part being 
silver, of which about 1,500,000 dollars are annually imported. 

These ships have always been an object of attention to the English In war time. Captain Cavendbh 
took an outward-bound ship as she was going into the |>ort of Acapulco, Novemlier 4, 1567. In 
December, 1709, one of the outward-bound annual ships was taken near Acapulco by Commodore Rogers; 
and on the 29th of June, 1743, an homeward-bound Manilla ship, called the Nostra Signora de Cnba- 
donga, was taken by Commodore Anson; she had on board 1,313,843 dollars, and 35*662 ounces of 
virgin silver, besides cochineal and other commodities; and on the .30th of October, 1762, the Santis- 
sima Trinidada was taken, bound from Manilla to Acapuloo, reputed to Im^ worth 3,000,000 dollars. 

RISE AND PROGRES.S 

OP TUB 

COMMERCE OF THE SPANIARDS WITH THE EAST INDIES. 

The discoveries made by the Portuguese soon raised the emulation of their neighbours, the S|>aiiiar«is, 
who accepted the services of Christopher Columbus, a Genoese, who Imd made a propositidn for dbeo- 
vering certain countries by sailing West from the Coast of Spain, and (Vimbhed him with the means of 
putting the design in execution; in consequence of which, he embarked mi Friday, August 3d, 1192, and 
after discovering America, retamed to Europe. 

v«». n. 3 K 
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RISE AND PROGRESS OF THE COMMERCE OF 


The King of Spain, on hb return, made application to the Court of Rome, to have hb title to these 
new-found countries, and such others as might be discovered, confirmed and secured. Upon thb applica^ 
lion, the Pope consented to bestow on his Catholic Majesty the sovereign dominion of the Indies, with 
supreme Jurisdiction over all that hembphere; and accordingly a hull was passed in the usual form on the 
Sd of May, 1493, with all the same formalities, prerogatives, and powers that had been before granted to 
the Kings of Portugal in relation to the East Indies, Guinea, and part of Africa; and by another bull of 
the 3(1 of May, he granted them all the blands and continent already discovered, or that should be disco- 
vered, drawing a line from pole to pole, at the distance of 100 leagues to the westward of the blands of 
Azores, and those of Cape Verd; and that all that should be discovered beyond that line to the West or 
South, should appertain to the navigation and discovery of the Kings of Spain, provided it were not in the 
possession of any Christian Prince before Christmas Day; and that no person should pass over into those 
parts under penalties and censures. 

These bulls, which were intended to put an end to all disputes between the two Crowns, were so far 
from having that effect, that they heightened the animosities which were existing between them. It was at 
length agreed that commissioners should be appointed to settle the matter. After many conferences, they 
agreed on the 7th of June, 1493, that the line for settling the boundaries should be drawn 270 leagues far 
ther than that mentioned in the Pope’s bull, from the blands of Cape Verd westward; and that all beyond 
that meridian westward, should belong to Spain, and all to the eastward to Portugal ; likewise, that what- 
soever should be discovered before the 20tli day of the said month of June, within the first 250 of the 
said 370 leagues, should remain to Portugal, and whatsoever should be discovered within the other 120 
leagues, should appertain to Spain for ever. 

1619. Ferdinand Magellan, who had formerly been in the service of Portugal, persuaded the Emperor 
Charles V. that the Molucca Islands, which had been discovered by tlie Portuguese, were within the limits 
assigned to him by the Pope ; whereupon an expedition was fitted out from Spain, under the command of 
Magellan, w'ho had undertaken to find certain islands within the limits assigned to Spain, from whence 
spices might be brought; and also to find a passage to and from those blands, without violating the 
rights of the Portuguese; in consequence, his Imperial Majesty stipulated that he should have an exclusive 
trade thither for ten years, and a twentieth part of the profits for ever. The squadron, which consisted 
of five vessels, sailed from Seville August 10, 1519; and after experiencing great difficulties, passed 
through the Straits which bear his name, and arrived at length at the Philippine Islands, where he was 
unfortunately killed in an action with some of the natives on the 27th of April, 1521. Only one of hb 
ships returned to Spain, being the first vessel that ever sailed round the globe. 

1529. The King of Portugal, who had hitherto considered the navigation and commerce of tlic 
Eastern Seas his own property, remonstrated against this invasion of his right; but not being willing to 
provoke tlie King of Spain, who was now also Sovereign of the Netherlands, and Emperor of Germany, 
u treaty was instantly set on foot for the amicable discussion of their titles, but the commissioners separated 
without coming to any conclusion. The King of Spain, however, under pretence of not wishing to dis- 
turb the peace of the countries, concluded an agreement August 22, 1529, by which, in consideration of 
the sum of 350,000 ducats, to be paid at certain pei iods stipulated, he consented to mortgage hb title, 
and to appoint commissioners for re-examining these affairs, with a proviso that he should be at liberty 
to act, wliatever their decision might be, till he had repaid that sum. The Spaniards, who conceived 
their monarch had sacrificed their interests in thb arrangement, offered an expedient, which, according 
to their notions, might reconcile his private and public interests, which was, that the Parliament of 
Castile should pay the money advanced by the King of Portugal, for which the Emperor should make 
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thtnt • gmit of Ibe MoIuccm for six years, during which the staple for spices aliouU be fixed at 
and after the expiration of that term, the Emperor should be again at fbU liberty to dispose of 
that trade as he pleased; but his Imperial Majesty, from some particular reasons, rejected the proposal. 

The Portuguese remained in undisturbed possession of the Moluccas till their uiuon with Spain in 
15S(H after which they were exposed to the hostilities of the Dutch, who succeeded in ultimately expcdling 
them. The Spaniards carried on their trade under the Portuguese ting by the wny of the Capo of Good 
Hope till Portugal again became independent in 1640, from which |)criod, for near a centuiy, tlie Spa- 
niards confined themselves to the trade between the west coast of America and the Philippine Islands, in 
compliance with the Treaty of Munster, concluded in 164S, by which it was agreeil between Spain and 
Holland, that neither of them should use the East India trade in any other manner than was then |>ractiscd— • 
the Dutch by the way of the Cape of Good Hope, anti the Spaniards from their settlemenis in America, 

1733* In this year the King of Spain granted a charter to a body of merchants, under (he name of 
The Royal Company of the Philippine Islands," vesting in tliem, during a priod of twenty years, the 
exclusive privilege of trading to both sides of Africa, and to all the countries beyond the Ca|H* of Good 
Hope. The following are the most important articles of the charter: 

They may carry the royal colours upon their ships, wliich are exempted from all duties, in the same 
manner as if they actually belonged to the Royal Navy; their officers also being on a footing of equality 
with those of the navy. 

They may export bullion without payment of duty. 

The Company are to pay at Cadiz a duty of 8 per cent, on spiceries, and 5 |>er cent, on alt other 
species of goods imported by them. 

The capital to consist of 4000 shares of 10(X) dollars each, to be subscribed at ('atliz. 

The business of the Company to be conducted by nine directors appointed by the King, each of them 
possessing twenty-five shares in tlie Company's stock. 

The King subscribes for 4<X) shares. 

Notwithstanding the readiness with which this charter was granted, it docs not ap|)car that it was 
ever acted upon, but that the trade remained in the same clianiiel in which it had formerly been carried on. 

1764. After the failure of the scheme of prosecuting a trade with India from Spain l>y the CafM? of 
Good Hope, there was no farther attempt ma<le till this year, when llie King's ship, Buen Consejo, sailed 
from Cadiz, and passing round the Cape, arrived safe at Manilla, from whence she returned to Spain 
in 1766, with a valuable cargo of oriental produce. Several more voyages were made by the same 
route, the last of which was completed in 1784. 

1785. The privileges of the Royal Caraccas Company of S|)uin being at a close, it was ihouglit a 
favourable opportunity uniting the commerce of Aria and America with that of Kuro[M\ 'i'his plan 
was approved of by the King, who granted a charter, under tin* title of ‘‘ I’be Uoynl Company oi the 
PhUippines," on the lOth of May, 1785, of which the following are tin* principal artic les: 

The Company is established for twenty-five years, reckoning from the 1st of July, 17H5. 

The capital to consist of 8,000,(XW pesos sencifios (each alwut .Ss. 4<1. sU*rling) divided into 3J,(XK) 
shares of 250 pesos each, to which all persons of whatsoever description are wlmitted to subscribe. 

The King subscribes 1,000,000 dollars, excUisive of bis slock in the Caraccas Company. 

The Caraccas Company to be incorporated into the Philippine Coroimny, ond all their properly of 
avery kind to be brought into the capital stock at a fair valuation. 

3000 shares reserved for the inhabitants of the Phifippmc Isltniis, to be subscribed for within two years. 

The shaves transfcrroble by indorsement, and at such prices as the parties may agree for. 

3K2 
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The Company not to borrow money upon interest^ but may raise an additional sum by subscnptioo* 

A statement of the Company’s affairs shall be printed evciy year for the satisfaction of all concerned. 

During the term of the Company’s privilege) no Spanish vessel) except those of the Royal Navy and 
the Company, shall be permitted to sail to the Philippine IslandS) or any part of the East Indies; and no 
other ships than those of the Company shall be allowed to sail direct from Spain to the ports of South 
America, the Philippine Islands, or India. 

The Company’s ships may sail direct by the Cape of Good Hope, or th^ may call at Buenos Ayres; 
but as the principal advantage of the Company, as well as the State, consists in uniting the commerce of 
America with that of Asia, the King recommends to them to send their ships rather by Cape Horn. 

All merchandise, the produce of Spain or Spanish America, is exempted from customs, and 
foreign merchandise shipped on board the Company’s ships in Spain, shall pay 2 per cent ad valorem. 

In order to enable the Company to obtain with facility the oriental commodities necessary for their 
trade, Manilla is declared a free port, during the term of the Charter, to all nations truly belonging to 
Asia, for the importation of their produce; and they may cany home in return either silver, European, 
American, or Philippine commodities, paying a duty of 3 per cent, on silver, on foreign goods, and all 
productions of the Spanish dominions to pass free. 

The Company’s business to be conducted by a Junta of Direction, authorized by the King, and con** 
sisting of twelve Directors, who shall meet weekly for the dispatch of business. 

Many public bodies in Spain and America subscribed to the capital stock, and advanced money to 
the Company upon interest; but they never performed any thing of importance. 

1790. The King of Spain by a royal grant, dated August 15, 1789, gave permission to all Euro- 
pean vessels to import into Manilla every kind of Asiatic merchandise, but no European goods, and to 
receive in return the merchandise of Spain, Spanish America, and the Philippines, and any foreign goods 
imported by the Company, as well as silver. This |)ermission was to continue three years, reckoning from 
September, 1790. 

1796. The war which took place in Europe, deranged the commerce of the Philippine Company; 
but their ships escaped capture, and generally arrived safe. The profits of their cargoes enabled the Com- 
pany to pay off the money they had borrowed, and to make some occasional dividends to the proprietors. 

1803. In this year King Charles IV. granted the Company a new charter, of which the following 
arc the principal clauses. The terms of their privilege are extended to July 1, 1825. 

The capital stock to consist of 12,500,000 pesos, in shares of 250 pesos each. 

The King makes up his property in the Company’s capital stock to 3,943,250 pesos. 

Foreigners may hold stock, and dispose of it, even if their Sovereigns be at war with Spain. 

Twenty shares entitle the holder to a vote, and no person can have more than one vote, but corpo- 
rate bodies may. 

The Company and their servants are prohibited from having any concern in the trade of the Acapulco 
ship; except that they may ship indigo and other produce of the islands for Acapulco, paying freight at 
the rate of 9 pesos for every quintal, and they may receive American produce in return, for which they 
shall also have freight in the ship. 

The Company are not to interfere with the interior commerce of the islands, nor in the commerce of 
the inhabitants with any part of Asia. 

The port of Manilla is declared free to all the nations of Asia and Europe, but only for the importa- 
tion of Asiatic merchandise; and they may take in return every article of Philippine produce, except 
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cottooy the exportation of which is reserved to the Company and the inhabitants of the islands; they may 
also receive foreign goods imported by the Company, and silver; the Philippine produce and foreign goods 
being exempted from duty on exportation, and the silver paying 3 per cent. 

The Asiatic goods, on being carried into the interior of Spaui, to pay the same duties as Spanish mer* 
chandise. Tea, and other oriental merchandise may be exported from Spain by the Company, or by others, 
without paying any duty on exportation. 

The Company's ships may sail from India or China dia*ct for S|)ain, without stopping at Manilla. 

The Company may establish factories on any part of the continent of Asia. 

In order to prevent the King's subjects from l>cmg dlsap})ointed of a proper supply of merchandise, 
which cannot easily be sent from Spain in time of war, and to open to the Company a channel for conti- 
nuing their commercial operations, they are autiioriaed to send every year, during war, all kinds of mer- 
chandise of the Philippine Islands and Asia in general, to the value of dollai's from Manilla to 

Lima, Buenos Ayes, and other parts of South America, for which they shall pay no duty in Manilla, and 
shall pay 13 per cent, at Lima on the cost of the Asiatic goods, but nothing on those ot* the Philippines; 
and they may carry back the returns in dollars, on which they shall pay a duty (»f 9} ptrr cent. This {icr- 
mission is to continue six months atler a peace is announced at Manilla. 

The unsettled state of Europe since the above period, and the invasion of Spain by the French, have 
prevented any steps being taken to prosecute tliis branch of commci'cc. 



CHAPTER XXVII. 


Siam, Cochin-China, and Tonquin. 


Siam^^uihia; Descriplion^Coimi Weighi^^ and Measures^Imports^Exporti^Port Charges^ Duties^ ^c, 
Provmojis and Rcfrcshmnts^Canccuh^Com^ WeighU^and Measures^lmporis andExports^Pulo Oh^ 
Pulo Condore-^Cochin-Ckitui; its Extent^ ^c.-^CanAodia-^Coinsy Weights^ and Measures^Imports and 
Exports-^Saigong; DcscTipixon^Qain-hmt-^Nhiatrang^Faifo^ Weights, and Measures^ 

Imports^Exporis-^Mode of conducting the Trade^Port Charges, ^c.—Turon^Hue, or Whfj/^ 
Temquin-^Domea-^Hean-^Cachao^Coins, Weights, and Mcasures-^^lmports and Exports^Provisions 
and Refreshments^^IIaUnan, 


SIAM. 

At the head of the Gulf of Siam is the River Meinam, which empties itself into the sea by several 
mouths, forming a number of small low islands, which cannot be seen above three leagues off; but it is rather 
more elevated at the eastern branch, by which it may be known. This is the best navigable channel, although 
the bar has on it only 8 or 9 feet at low tide; there are 17 or 18 feet on it at high water spring tides. The 
eutrpee is in latitude about 13^30' North, and longitude I OP 15 East, and the anchorage is to the south- 
ward of the bar, about 3 or 4 leagues off. Ships intending to proceed up the river, ought to procure a 
pilot A short distance within the bar, on the eastern bank, there is a fishing village and guard-house, 
where all vessels proceeding up the river, land their guns, ammunition, &c. From hence the navigation is 
safe to Bankok, and the soundings regular from 6 to 9 fathoms, mud. 

Bankok is about ten leagues from the sea; it is about 11 mile long, and half that breadth. It is en- 
closed with walls on the east and south sides, which are washed by the river. At the point where the 
river divides into two branches, it is defended by a strong battery, and on the other side of the river is 
another fort, but of no considerable importance. The country hereabouts is well inhabited. 

Juthia, or Judia, the capital city and residence of the lUng^of Siam, formerly stood on the place 
which is now called Bankok, from whence it was afterwards removed to the place where it now stands, 
being a low island about four miles in circumference. The countey round is very flat, and cut through 
by many canals coming from the river, and by them divided intoio many squares or islands^ that the people 
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pass from one part to anotlier in boats. The city u titrrottnded with a brick wall, wUdi on tba nortbaad 
south sides is about 25 feet high, clean, and in good condition, having numerout batUemenU; but tba 
rest of it is lower, and much decayed. This wall is open in many places, where there are small gatea 
towards the river. On the inside there are ramparts raised against it at different disiaaoes, for 
cannon upon them. At the lower end of the city is a large bastion, running some distance into the rivers 
besides several small ones, furnished with cannon commanding the channeJ. To secui'e the city wall from 
being injured by tlie current, a narrow bank or quay is left, which is built upon in many places. Several 
large canals from the river run quite tlirough Uie city, geneially at right angles, and many ones 

branch out from them. Ships may come from the river up into the town, and land^lhetr cargoes near the 
principal fiouses. The streets run in a straight line along the canals; some of them are tolerably large, but 
the greater part narrow, and in general very cUrty; some are also oveiilowe<l at spring tides. The 
first street, on entering the city, runs westward along the wall ; it conUiins the best houses, and is that In 
whidi the European factories formerly were. The middle street, which runs north, is well inhabited, and 
full of the shops of tradesmen and artificers. Numbeii of (Miiriese and Moors n*side here; their liouaas 
are all built of stone, very small and low, covered with tlat tiles; those of the natives are in general of 
timber and bamboos, covered with palm-leaves. I'he innny canals occasion a great number of bridges; 
those which are over the great canals are built of stone, but those over the stnaller are generally constructed 
of wood. 

There are three royal palaces in the city; the first is on the norlli side towards the middle of the town, 
and consists of a large square, with several subdivisions and many buildings, ndoriied with a tiumlifr of* roofs 
according to the Chinese architecture, part of w hich arc gilt over. Within the walls of the palace, at well 
as without, are many large stables, in which the King's elephants are kept. 'I'hejT is only one entrance 
into tile palace, through which no person is admitUnl but on loot. 'I'he si^nul pahice is siluatcil in the 
N.E. part of the city; it is of a 8<piarc figure, hut not near so large as the fii*st, and is generally inha- 
bited by tlie elder Prince. 'Fhc third puhue is Mtiallcr than either of the other two, and situated in the 
west division of the city. There are a great immher of temples in llie city, the eourts of which kei'p a 
regular proportion with the streets, und are full of pyramids and eohimiis of various sliupes. 

Hound the city lie many snhui hs, or villages, some of whicli consist of inhahited vessels rather than 
houses, containing t>vo or three families each: they remove them from time to time, and float them, par- 
ticularly when the waters arc lugli, to places where fairs an* kept, to sell tlu'ir g<»mls. I he house** (hat 
stand upon firm ground, are generally built of bamboos, pi.inks, and mats; tliosr* on the lianks of the river 
stand on posts about six feet high, that the waters may freely pass under them. Each houaw ii furnishctl 
with steps to come dowm in dry weather, and with a boat to go about when the waters arc out. 

On the south side of the river, a short distance below the city, tin* Dutch factory and magaxtnes stood; 
they were splendidly and conveniently built. I-«ower down, on the same sitle, were the villages of the 
Malays, Japanese, and other eastern nations. On tlie upp»>sile side of llie river arc a number of Indian 
and Portuguese familie.s, who have a small cliurcli. 

Siam was formerly a place oi great trade. ]Vlaiidc*lso, tin intelligent tia\eller, gives the following 
account of it, as it was in IfiJfi. Speaking of the city of Juthia, lie says, “ 'I he principal commerce con- 
sists in stuffs brought from Surat and the Coast of CoromaiKlel, all sorts of Chintse commodities, precious 
stones, gold, henjLun, wax, copper, lead, iiitligo, Calamhuc woo«i, Hrazil wood, sapphires, rubies, kt. 
but, above all, deer skins, whereof they furnish the Japanese witli alKiut .0(),<KK) every year; U likewtic 
yields a great trade in rice, which they transp,rt to all the iieiglihouriiig i.lw."— 1'hc English selUed a 
factory here very soon after they visited India; hut finding it ex|M!risive and unprofiUble, it was wifhdrawn 
in 1623. It was re-established some years afterwards; but the country lufing involved in wars with iU 
neighbours, and having seized some English pro|)crly, the factors were withdrawn, and war declared 
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against Siam in 1686. Matters were afterwards compromised; but it does not appear that the state of the 
country, or the trade, has since that period induced the Company to fix an establishment here. 

The French in 1660 sent some missionaries to Siam, who were favourably received. Attempts 
were made to convert the King to Christianity, which failed of success. The French, however, were in 
great esteem, and a M. Faulkon was appointed Prime Minister. His ambition proved his ruin; he became 
so intoxicated with power, as to entertain a design upon the throne by deposing the King. In order to 
accomplish his design, it was necessary to call in foreign aid. He persuaded the King to send an embassy to 
France, which left Siam in 1685, and was favourably received by the reigning Monarch, Louis XIV, 
who, in compliance with the wish of the embassy, sent Jesuits, artists, military officers, and a number of 
troops, who were put in possession of Bankok, the key of the kingdom. Just as every thing was ready 
for the execution of his plot, it was discovered, Faulkon seized, and put to death, and the whole of the 
French expelled, since which period they have not been permitted to obtain a footing in the kingdom. 

For upwards of half a century past, Siam has been in a very unsettled state, arising from the wars in 
which she has been engaged, more particularly with the kingdom of Pegu. In 1759 the Birmans took 
from the Siamese the ports of Tavay, Mergui, and Tenasserim; and in 1765 they invested the City of 
Juthia, which the King having abandoned, it surrendered on capitulation. A heavy mulct was imposed 
upon the inhabitants, the defences of the city were destroyed, and a Siamese Governor appointed, who 
took an oath of allegiance to the Birman monarchy, and engaged to pay an annual tnbute; the Birmans 
then returned home. The Siamese soon drove out the enemy, and obtained possession of their capital and 
several of their sea-ports; but the Birmans were too powerful to be entirely expelled. The war continued, 
without any event of importance, till 1793, when overtures for peace were made by the Siamese; and a 
negotiation commenced, which terminated in the ratification of a treaty very favourable to the Birmans. 
By this compact the Siamese ceded the western maritime towns, as far to the southward as Mergui, including 
the entire possession of the coast of Tenasserim, with the im|)ortant ports of Tavay and Mergui. 


COINS, WEIGHTS, and MEASURES. 


Coins.—- Accounts are kept in tales, ticals, miams, fouangs, and cowries thus divided; 


800 cowries 
2 fouangs 
4 miams 
4 ticals 


I make 


1 fouang, called by the natives phuani. 
1 miam, or mace. 

1 tical, or baat. 

1 tale, or tamluni. 


10 miams are equal to a China tale, and 5 Siam tales are always reckoned at 8 China tales. 

The coins are gold ticals, which pass for 10 silver ticals ; silver ticals, miams, fouangs, and samporfs. 
The silver tical weighs 226 \ grains, and is from 11 oz. 4dwts. to 11 oz. 11 dwts. fine; thus it is worth 
£2 5s. to £2 6s. sterling; these coins are often adulterated. Two ticals pass commonly for a Spanish dollar, 
and 2 \ ticals for a Dutch duccatoon. 

The fineness of gold and silver is expressed, as in China, by touches. 

Great Weights are ticals, catties, and peculs, thus divided: 80 ticals make I catty, and 50 Siam 
catties should be equal to 1 China pecul of 1331 lbs. avoirdupois; for all their goods are weighed by the 
China dotchin, but the King's weight at Siam is never found to give more than 129 lbs. 

Gold and Silver Weights are the tical, which weighs nearly 9 dwts. lOgrs. 

Measures.— T he largest measure for corn is the cohi, of 40 sestes; the seste contains 50 sats, and 
weighs 100 Siam catties. 

The long measure is 2 soks making 1 ken, 2 kens 1 vouah, which make 751 English inches; 20 
souahs make 1 sen, and 100 sens 1 league, or roeneng, which is 4204 English yards. 
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IMPORTS. 

The Portuguese are the juinclpal traders at Siam, but the English merchants at Calcutta have occa- 
sionally sent ships here, and their adventures have generally turned out profitable. From the diflVi'cnl 
parts of India and China are brought the following articles for the use ol’ the country, few of which 
are again exported: 


Brasiery. Hardware. Opium. Swords. 

Cloth, scarlet. Ironinongery. Picce-gooiU of sorts. Spices. 

Cutlery. Ink, China. Pu|H*r. Sugar-candy. 

China-ware. Lackered ware. Silk, raw. IVn. 

Canton cloth. Looking-glasses. Silk piece-goods. Toys. 

Glass-ware. Lace, gold. Satfron, China. Wriuilion. 

Guns and pistols. Nunkecn. Sweelincats, Watches. 

Various articles of eastern produce are brought l)y Malay proas to meet tlie country ships and China 
junks, which are enumerated among those exporttnl. 

The King is tlie principal merchant, and eiigro.sses the greatest |)nrt of the trade. When you have 
settled with the Datoo, or King's merchant, what part of your cargo the King is to have (which is com- 
monly called a pre.sent, unlc.ss he asks particularly to buy any thing), some of the principal inercliAnts of 
the place are called in to value Uicm, and as they are valued, you me paid by the King, ns a present, in 
the goods which he monopolizes, at the liighest prices they will bring at most maiketH in India. 

EXPORTS. 

No private merchants are jiermilted to trade in tin, tutenague, clepliaiit.s' t(‘eth, lead, nr .sapan-uood 
without leave from the King, which jicrmission is seldom granted, as he monopolizes thi^.se nrlicle.s to 
himself, and pays in them for any gooils he purchases. 

The following are the general prices for elephants' teeth received troin the King in payment : 


) a pecul, 

c(jual to 120 ticals. 

8 twill to 

a pccul. 

(M|ii.'d to 72 tlcnl.s. 



0 

«..»dilto.. 



1 O'!' ditto. 

1 1 )»-%%%>■**■»*%* 

.k«.%ditt(i«v 


fill 


11 



SH ditto. 

i 12 

1 ill o*% 


^^0 ditto. 

IJlo'^OorStldillo.. 



thus falling eight ticals in every pccul a.s the number oi teeth incre.'is<*s; hot II voo pun base with irady 
money, instcatl of receiving them in barter for gwds, yon will buy ( adi i|niilily ( igbt liiaU |)er jwcul 
under the above prices, and still lower if you have |K>nnission to trruie with private merchants. 

In purchasing sapan-woml, it is customary to allow five catties per pern I li.r loss of weight; oiul a. 
each draught is weighed by the five i«cul dotchin, you arc allowed .W.i China entties, which, if it is the 
first sort, should not lie more than from 10 to 18 pieces; the second s.,rt runs 22 to 2i pieces, and as the 

number of pieces increases, the price falls in proportion. 

The mountains produce a few diamonds, which are of an excellent water; likewise sapphires, rubies, 
and agates; gold is also met with in various parts of the country. They have also excellent copper, but 
not in any great plenty. 

VoL. 11. ^ ^ 
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The under-mentioned articles are procurable here from the private merchants 
Agala wood to 30 ticals per catty. 

Beetle-nut 5 to 7 ditto per pecul. 

Beech de mer to 20 ditto. 

Birds' nests, 1st sort^v^^O to 35 ditto per catty. 

«%15 to 20 ditto, 
small quantities, 
according to quality. 


DittOi 
Copper 
Diamonds 


.2d sort , 


to quality. 

12 to 15 ticals per pecul. 

6 to 7 ditto. 

4 to 5 ditto. 

7 ticals per quoyane. 
ditto per pecul. 

.45 to 50 ditto. 

The Dutch used to procure large quantities of sapan-wood from Siam, for which they paid in 
muskets, &c. In 1709 the King of Siam made application to the Government at Batavia to re-establish 
their factory, but they did not accede to it. We may therefore conclude the trade not worth carrying on 
to any great extent, if the Dutch, to whom it was so contiguous, declined interfering in it. 

The following is an account of the cargoes of two junks, bound from Siam to Japan. The names of 
many of the articles are new to the English trade: 


Pepper 
Rattans 
Sapan-wood 
Salt 
Tm ^ 

Wax 






546 peculs. 
67 ditto. 
42 ditto. 
20 ditto. 
250 in No. 






^ %%%%%% %>%%% 


Old Pinang . 

Nammorack... 

Jamama . 

Clieman 
Buck-skins 

Tin 147 peculs. 

Pepper 409 ditto. 

Clappas oil 
Aleateelcs 
Saffaran 
Drugs 
Hare-skins 

Fish -sk ms %% %<««« vv%^ 1 .5,636 

Buffalo-horns ^^^^2303 

Cow-hides 000 

Canes 112 

Capock 130 

Red earth 207 

Sandal-wood 570 

Elephants' teeth 49 


ditto. 

ditto. 

pieces. 

peculs. 

in No. 

ditto. 

ditto. 

ditto. 

peculs. 

ditto. 

ditto. 

pieces. 

peculs. 


Sapan-wood 
Rhinoceros horns 
Agala-wood 
Girlits 
Gazeens 


1%'%^'% %■%%%%«»»%%% 


%%%%%%%% 


1500 peculs. 

1 ditto. 

2 ditto. 
78 ditto. 
12 ditto. 


Red panices 
Senangees 
Maddap hunts 
Aligia condracks 




16 

2 

16 

74 


White sugar ^^^..^1420 

Black ditto 284 

I lart-sk ins v%^«^v«'v%v%v%%%*^9360 

Cobbittors 1 40 

7 
3 
1 






Bark 

Burnt alum . 
Drugs 
Gilligoom 
Wash 
Cloves 








1 


2 


pieces. 

peculs. 

ditto. 

in No. 

peculs. 

ditto. 

in No. 

ditto. 

peculs. 

ditto. 

ditto. 

ditto. 

ditto. 

ditto. 


Two chests of small wares, &c. 
For many years there have not been any junks sent from Siam to Japan. 


PORT-CHARGES, DUTIES, &c. 

Every application for a permit to purchase any description of goods costs lOf ticals. This permit 
only serves for one house and one time of weighing; so that if you are about receiving any quantity of 
gooils, of the same cjuality, from different merchants, agree with them to send it all to one house, and 
make one day for weighing off the whole in the merchant's name at whose house it is weighed. This 
will save the expence of a multiplicity of peimits, and forward business. Each weighing day you must 
have three of the King's writers, the firat and second Shabundar, and the linguist, and to each you daily 
pay one quarter tical; but it will be to your interest to give them some trifling presents. 
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Elephants' teeth, tin, sapan«wood, and lead, purchased from the King, are free of all customs; but 
if purchased from prirate merchants, are subject to Uie following charges: 

Elephants' teeth, any ticals per pecuL j Sapan-wood.^%%%%%%%%%%%%^^4 ticals |)cr 1(X) |)ccuU. 

Tin ditto per baliar. | Lead 2 iiioce j)er bailor. 

Ships from any part of India (as Bengal, Coromandel, Malabar, or Giiazerat Coasts, &c.) |Miy the 
following customs before they are permitted to saU : 

Measurage, if above 18 feet beam, to the King 10 ticals. 

Ditto to the Barcola, or first Shabundar «%%%»%%%«%»%%%%%«%%%»%«%%%% %*«•«%%«'««%««%%*«'•% 10 ditto. 

Ditto to the second Sliabundar.^.>v.. »«««%%%«%«%%%»%*«%«%«««•%««*«•%»%•*«'*%«%« 0 ditto. 

For your arrival at the bar lOJ ticals. I For each permit 10 ( ticals. 

For pilots and entrance ditto. A |)ermit to measure *««*•«»*%»»%*«%**%*«•%*% I0| diUo. 

To pass the 1st chophouse ................ 10^ ditto. Ditto to o|>cii your ditto. 

Ditto .... — id ditto 10 i ditto. I DitUi for leave to sell 10{ ditto. 

On departure to 1st ditto ditto. Registering inwanls I } ditto. 

Ditto*%<.^M^.r»w.*«v%Sd ditto diffi>. Two |M«rmits to pass the chop-house «.%%«.91 ditto. 

At the place where the guns and ammunition are Inndetl (whirli nil ves-scU fi'eqiienting the poii arc 

obliged to do), you pay 90 ticals, with some other charges, which nit» very consiilimhle. 

The duties upon imports are 8 per cent except u few trifling article.s svhich are excused. 

Vessels from Malacca, Palembang, Banca, Batavia, Tringano, CainlHHlia, and Cochin-China, jiay 
neither duties nor customs on their gooils; they only pay the following port-charges: 

For registering inwards 

Two permits to pass tlie tobangoes, or chop-houses %%%%%^ %%%%%%% vs lOi ditto. 

If the vessel has no goods, she will pay a lical |icr covid of 14 iniln-s for her lirvadlli of beam; but 
if she comes here to trade, she pays two ticals (mt covid. 

All vessels from India going to Siam, should take a fresh port.clcui ante from Miilucni, as the great 
indulgences she will enjoy, must obviously appear, and the saving in the measuivmeiil and charge*. 

PROVISIONS ANt. UKFUliSlI.MI'.N'l'.'^. 

Bullocks, sheep, and goats are in plenty, hut the former are not pcrniilld! to be killed from rcligiout 
motives. Poultry of all kinds is in abundance, and elifa|(. 'fhey Imvi- all llie tropical truils, and the 
sea yields excellent fish of all kinds, particularly flounders, which ai<- dried, and . xport.sl to all the eastern 
ports. Here b procured the Ix-st balnehoiig, a com|(o.sitioii of .h ied shrimps, p( p|H r, salt, and sea-weial, 
kc. beaten together to the consistence of a tough paste, ami then packed in j.u s for use and expmta- 
tion; it is much sought after by the Malays, hut to a Euro,H-on palate it is not very pleasing. 

CANCAO 

Is situated on the east side of the Gulf of Siam, about four miles up a river, navigable for veisel* 
of burthen, in latitude about 10» 5 North, an.l longitude I04» .V East. It stand* near the »|K.t where 
Ponteamas formerly stood, which was destroyed by the Siamese in 1717. A numlar ..f Chinese are 
resident here, who carry on a considerable trade with Canton and various part* of Cochin-China. 

3Li 
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COINS, WEIGHTS, and MEASURES. 

The current coins are the Spanish dollar and China cash. All goods are bought and sold by the 
China pecul and catty, and all bargains are made in Spanish dollars. 

IMPORTS AND EXPORTS. 

lupoRTs-^The commerce of this place b chiefly in the hands of the Chinese. Tutenague fomis 
one of the principal articles of their imports; in one year 1590 pecub were imported; the other articles 
consbted of 


China-ware. 

Ironmongery. 

Sweetmeats. 

Thread of sorts. 

Cutlery. 

Lackered ware. 

Tea. 

Vermilion. 

Furniture. 

Silk goods of sorts. 

Toys. 

Wearing apparel. 


and many other commodities for the consumption of the Chinese inhabitants. 

Exports.-— The following is the Ibt of cargoes of seven junks from this place to Canton in one year; 

Agala-wood, coarse 4 pecub. Fbh-glue 9 pecub. 

Bark, for dyingv»vw^v^^^^^^v^^v^.^^^>^ 63 ditto. ] ditto. 

Beetle-nut 1546 ditto. Long pepper«%«%«««%^ 3 ditto. 

Beech de mer 450 ditto. Long cloth, 96 pieces. 

Benjamin 3 ditto. Rattan mats 100 in No. 

Black- wood ditto. Pepper 14S pecub. 

Blue colour — 199 ditto. Putchock 7 ditto. 

Canes 14 ditto. Rattans 413 ditto. 

Cloves and nutmegs 5 ditto. Rose-wood, common 1888 ditto. 

Cochineal 6 ditto. l^itto, finer kind %■%»%%%%% v»v» 21 ditto. 

Cotton 163 ditto. Sapan^wood ■»»»%»% v»<^»v.%»%%^»%%^%»w»v%»%%.%2385 ditto. 

Deer sinews 4^ ditto. Seeds, small white 6 ditto. 

Dried shrimps 360 ditto. Shark-fins 9 ditto. 

Ditto 13 ditto. Skins, cows 125 ditto. 

Ditto deers' fiesh 412 ditto. Ditto, deer 98 ditto. 

Ditto beef 281 ditto. Tin ditto. 

Drugs of sorts 6 ditto. Tortoise-shell 2 ditto. 

Drigons' blood 4 ditto. Wax 52 ditto. 

Between this port and Pulo Oby, a small bland off the S.W. point of Cambodia, which is in lati- 
tude 8^ 25 North, and longitude 104^ 54' East, there are no places of trade. On the north side of that 
bland a few families are settled, near the watering place, where 100 butts of water may be filled with 
convenience in a day. About 40 leagues to the E. N. E. of Pulo Oby is 

PULO CONDORE, 

The principal bland of a small group which goes by this name, about three leagues long from N. E. 
to S.W. and two to four miles broad; the centre b in latitude 8^ 40 North, and longitude 106^ 42' 
East, and b about 17 leagues S. by E. from the mouth of Cam^ia River. Thb bland b the only one 
inhabited;, it b a ridge of high mountains, difficult of access, ^atid separating the harbour from the great 
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bay, where the inhabitants dweU, who amount to about all fugitives from Cambodia and Cochin-Clnim, 
exceedingly indolent, covetous, and poor. The middling island U advantagotmsiy situated to ilu west- 
ward of the great one, forming between the two an excellent hurbunr. On the S. K. side of the givat 
island there is a very spacious buy, at tia* entrance of which are some small islniuls lhat close it up, us it 
were, halfway. lU chief cntiunce is to the S. K.; the others are neilher so good nor so convenient. 
Within this bay, upon a marshy and sandy plain, is the village, consisting of ulH>ut U> huts, huitl of 
timber, b unboos, &e. Here may be .seen llie remains of the Loglish fort. Tilots ait‘ procuied heiv for 
ships proceeding to Saigong River. 

Tulo Condore produces only sweet potatoi^s, small gourds, verv had water-melons, and lilack heans, 
all in small quantities. It produces likewise many forest trees, some ol whicli art' tit ti>r niasts and yards 
to ships. This island has no springs, ail'oKling only rain-water, wlih h ruiming clown the mountains atnong 
the rotten leaves of trees, w'lierewitlj the ground is covereil, iU'(pli^e^ u cerlain tincture with an unw hole- 
some quality; therefore t!ie inhahitanti prefer the whitish water ot' the welU to the elear water from the 
mountains. Their only game consists in wild pigemns and a spi‘cies of wi>o(leoek. The island abounds 
in reptiles, both troublesome and hurtful, consisting of .snakes of a prodigimis size and length, other* 
smaller, and many of them venomous; likew ise centipedes scorpions, and a variily of insects; hut the ant* 
are the most troublesome of all, getting into every thing, and spoiling w hates er they enter. All these, 
with the sterility of tlu* soil, and the iin wholesomeness of the air, remler I'ulo t'oiuiore a wretched nhoile. 

In 1701 the English Company, alter camsuiting the celehi nled Captain Dampiei, w ho had hove down 
and repaired his ship on this island, resolved to (ix a Imiory here, and erect ImliliealiiMis, lor which store* 
were embarked; and in a short time after, a fort ol’ bric k and tinihc r was enitnl, and an c'xpcclalion 
hold out by Mr. (aitchpoole, the Resident, lhat the island would •'oon hec onn* a station lor the ( hinti 
trade, from which the ships could he dispatched to the dilferenl ports in that i inpire to dispose <»f Km opean 
goods, and to purchase Chinese articles, it liaving lu'eii found im|Maetliahle to fix faeloricvi in a Niiti*- 
factory manner; and tliat China produca^ could he had at Eulo Condore IVom the junks, at us c heap a 
rate as it could he purchased at the ports of Canton. On the id of .Mureh, the troops, whic h were 

principally Macassars, revolted, set tire to the Company's warehouses, and mn^saclf ^l Mr. Cntdipoide and 
the greater part of the Englidi on the island, 'lo this treaeheiy lluw were supposed to he instigated 
by the Cochin-Chinesc, that they might get possession of the (.'ompany's treasure, estimated at 
tales. Tims ended a settlement which the I'.ast India Company had lornu'd, on the presumption that it 
might become a market for the sale of English goods in Chin.i, and for ohiaining ( liitia produce, without 
being exposed to the vexatious oppresdons of the ollicers in the poits ul lhat emphc', to wliicli uJl Euici- 
peans at this period were liable. 


COCHIN-CHINA. 

The whole extent of coast from the (iulf of Sim.i lo Kiat of 'l'on.|uin, wl.iel. is commonly enlle.l the 
Coast of CamUMlia, Tsiompa, a.nl Coclnn-Chinn, arr now nn.lc. ih.. lall. r Cuorroou-oi, an.l Io.muhI mto 
three tUvisions: the southernmost eMemU from tin- fniK ol lo latilinh' ahont 1- (I . oii i, am m 

called Uonai; the centre extends alHHil tlirec de-rees to the nortliwar.!. and is railed ChaoK; the nort lern- 
most extends from thence to Tonquin, and is called Hue. There are lew eountries that contam so ...any 
excellent bays, roads, and harlm.irs, or that are better situated for commerce, from lU .nU-nor commu- 
nication by means of its numerous rivers. a-, r h • i i 

Cochin-China has exiKrrienced all the horrors of civil war for a sr-nes of years. The follow m({ bi t 
sketch of the affairs of that distracted country is extracted from Barrow’s Voyage to Cochm-U.ina, a 
work replete with information respecting tliis part of the giobe. 
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In the year 1774, in the 35tii year of the reign of Caung-shung, an insurrection broke out in li» 
capital, Quin-hone, or Quin^nong. Tills rebellion was headed by three brothers; the eldest, whose name 
was Yinyac, was a wealthy merchant, who carried on an extensive commerce with China and Japan; the 
name of the second was Long-niang, a General Officer of high rank and great command; and the third 
was a Priest, The first step they took was to get possession of the King, and to secure every part of the 
royal family who came within their reach; and all >vho fell into their hands, were immediately put to 
death. The City of Saigong was supposed to be favourable to the cause of the deposed Sovereign ; an 
army was therefore marched against it, the walls were levelled with the ground, and 20,000 of its mha- 
bitants put to the sword. In their arrangements for the future government of this extensive country, it was 
determined that Yinyac should possess the two divisions of Chang and Donai; Long-niang, that of Hue, 
bordering on Tonquin; and the youngest brother, to be High-priest of all Cochin-China. Long-niang 
had scarcely set foot in his capital, Hue, before he took occasion to quarrel with the King of Tonquin, 
who was a tributary vassal to the Emperor of China. The King, abandoning his army after the first 
engagement, fled to Pekin, to demand the assistance of the Emperor Kien-Long, who ordered an army 
of 100,000 men to march against the Cochin-Chinese. Long-niang, by means of his spies, was fully apprized 
of the movements of this immense army. He sent out detachments to destroy the villages, and lay waste 
the country through which it had to pass; and the Chinese army, before it had even reached the frontier of 
Tonquin, was distressed for want of provisions, and obliged to fall back. The consequence of which was 
a treaty, and Long-niang was recognised as King of Tonquin and Cochin-China, which were in future to 
be considered as tributary to the Emperor of China. 

‘‘ At the period of the rebellion there resided at Court a French missionary, of the name of Adran, who 
called himself the Apostolic Vicar of Cochin-China. Caung-shung held him in such great consideration as to 
place under his tuition his only son and heir to the throne. Adran, the Prince, his wife, and infant son, on the 
first burst of the revolt, saw their only hope of safety was in flight. The King was already in the power of the 
rebels; but the Queen, the young Prince, with his wife and infant son, by the assistance of Adran, effected 
their escape, and arrived safe on an island near the coast, which they fortified in the best manner they 
could. Adran, having ascertained that the people of the southern provinces were still faithful to the 
interest of the lawful Prince, conceived the plan of applying to Louis XVI. of France for succours, in 
order to replace the lawful heir on the throne, on such terms as would not be objectionable to himself, and 
might eventually be highly advantageous to Prance. The King committed to his charge his eldest son, 
with whom Adran embarked for Pondicherry, and from thence to Europe, where he arrived in 1787. 
The young Prince was presented at Court, and treated with every mark of attention and respect; and the 
project of the missionary was so highly approved of, that in the course of a few months a treaty was 
drawn up and concluded between Louis XVI. and the King of Cochin-China. The principal articles of 
this treaty were as follow : 

L There shall be an offensive and defensive alliance between the Kings of France and Cochin-China ; 
(hey do liei cby agree mutually to afford assistance to each other against all those who may make war 
upon either of the two contracting parties. 

“II. To accomplish this purpose, there shall be put under the orders of the King, a squadron of 20 
French ships of war, of such size and force as shall be deemed sufficient for the demands of his service. 

“Ill, Five complete European regiments, and two regiments of native colonial troops, shall be em- 
bai'ked without delay for Cochin-China. 

“ IV. His Majesty Louis XVI. shall engage to furnish within four montlis the sum of one million of 
dollars; 500,000 of which shall be in specie; the remainder in saltpetre, cannon, muskets, and other 
military stores. 
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Miin. ‘*^P* ‘f>*U lw»« entered the dominions of the King of Cochin, 

fhi ' ti!- •wth hy sea wut land, shall receiye their orders fwm tlie King of Cochin- 

Uwa To this effect the commanding officen of his Christian Majesty shall be furnished with in, true 
tions to obey m all things, and in all pUces, the wiU of his neiv ally. 

“ On the other hand, 

*' /''f assoon as tranquillity shall be re^,tal)lishe.l in his dominions, shall 

oigage to furnish for lourteen ship, of the line such a quantity of stores and prs, visions „ will enable 
em to put to sea without delay, on the re(|uisiUon of the Ambassador from the King of France; and for 
e etter e ecting this purpose, there shall be sent out from ]'uro|)e a corps of' ollieci s and iK-ttv oflicew 
ot the manne, to be put u|)on a iwimanent establishment in Cochin-China. 

ni,- *' >'i‘''d‘-nt Consuls on every part of the coast of Cochin. 

China, wherever he may think fit to place them. These Consuls .shall he allowed the jirivilcge oi‘ building, 
or causing to be built, sliip.s, frigates, and other vessels without molestalion, under any pa-tciicc from the 
Cochin-Chincse Government. 

“ III. The Ambassador of llis Majesty Louis XVI. to the Court of Cm liin-Chiim shall Ih> allnwni 
to fell such timber, in any of the forests, as may be found convenient and suitable for buililiiig ships, fri- 
gates, or other vessels. 

‘‘ IV. 1 he King of Cochin-China and the ('ouneil of State shall ccnle, in perpeluity to IIU Most (*hrM* 
tian Majesy, his heirs, and successoi-s, the port and territory of llansan (Hay of 4'uron and rcninsula), 
and the adjacent islands from Faifoe on the .south to llai-nan, on the north. 

V. The King of Cochin-China engages to furnish men oiul matcrial.s neeesHary for the constniclion 
of forts, bridges, high roads, tanks, &c. as far as may lie judged neces.sary for the protection and defence 
of the cessions made to his faithful ally, the King of France. 

“ VT. In case that the natives shall at any time be unwilling to remain in the ceded territory, they 
will be at liberty to leave it, and will be reimbursed the nduc tif the property they may leave u|>on it. The 
civil and criminal jurisprudence shall remain unaltered; all religious opinions .shall be free; the (axei shall 
be collected by the trench in the usual mode of the country, ami the collei’tors shall be appointed jointly 
by the Ambassador of France and King of Cochin-t'hina; but the latter shall not eliilm loiy purl of those 
taxes which will belong properly to His Most Christian Majesty, for the sujiport of his ferritoiics, 

“ VIL In the event of His Most Christian Majesty being residvtd to wage war in any paii of India, 
it shall be allowed to the Commander in Chief of the French forces, to i /iise a levy of 11,1)1)0 men, whom 
he shall cause to be trained in the same manner as they are in France, and to be put umlcr Frenc h dincipline, 

“ VIII. In the event of any power whatsoever attacking the Frenc h in their Coc hin-ChineM! territory, 
the King shall furnish 00,000 men, or more, in land forces, whom he shall clolhe, victual, &c. 

“ Besides these articles, the treaty contained some others of inferior iiiuiortum e, hut all of tiu.rn greatly 
in favour of the French. Adran was jironioted to mi Fpiscopal See, under the title of Hidiop of ("ochin- 
China, and honoured with the appointment of Ambassador CxtraordiiKuy ami FlenipotentiHiy to that 
Court. Matters being thus far concluded in Paris, Adran and his young duiige set sail lor I'ondiclierry 
in the Medusa frigate. He called on his passage at the Mauritius, where he found lying a ship of .50 guns, 
seven frigates, and some transjiorts, and that the numbiT of diiposiihle troops was between four ami five 
thousand. The ships were ordered to be equipiied, and the trmips to hold themiielves in readiness for 
embarkation, the moment that an advice Ijoat should arrive from Pondicheirv, which he meant to dispatch 
on his arrival there, with orders to that eil’ect. Some untoward circumstances occurred, which induced 
the Governor-General to send a fast-aailiag vessel from Pondicherry to the Mauritius, with dirat.ou'i to 
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suspend the armament until further orders should be received from the Court of Versailles; and the 
Revolution in the meantime breaking out in France, put a final stop to all their proceedings. 

The unforeseen events that had put an end to the expedition, did not, however, deter the Bishop 
from the prosecution of his original plan of re-establishing the lawful Sovereign of Cochin-China, if still 
living, or the young Prince, if his father should be dead, on the throne of bis ancestors. He hod carried 
with him from France several officers, who were to have held appointments in the new settlements. With 
some of these, as volunteers, the Bishop and prince embarked in a merchant ship for Cape St. Jacques, 
where they hoped to receive intelligence of the King. Here they learned that the King had been induced 
to venture a landing in his dominions; that all ranks had flocked with ardour to his standard; and that he 
had marched without interruption to Saigong, whose works of defence were immediately strengthened and 
put in good order. This favourable intelligence gave a spur to the exertions of the Bishop and his son, 
who joined the King at Saigong in 1790, and they were followed by a vessel, which had been taken up to 
convey arms and ammunition. The greater part of the first year was occupied in fortifying Saigong, in 
recruiting and disciplining the army, and in collecting and equipping a fleet. 

“ In 1701 the rebel Long-niang died at Hue, leaving behind him a son about twelve years of age, to 
succeed him in the Government of Tonquin, and the northern parts of Cochin-China. The ratification of 
his title to the kingdom of Tonquin, by the Emperor of China, had been the cause of hostilities between 
the two brothers. In all their skirmishes Yinyac had been worsted, and the limits of his country reduced. 
In 1792 the King embarked with his fleet, which he had put under the direction of two French officers, 
and attacked that of Yinyac in the harbour of Quin-hone, the greater part of which they captured or de- 
stroyed. Yinyac did not long survive the destruction of his fleet, and his son succeeded to the government. 
Caung-shung, in 1790, resolved to attack the capital by land; the young usurper was enabled to bring 
against him an army of 100,000 men, but the King completely routed it with a very inferior force, and 
took possession of Quin-hone, and the whole country, as far as Turon Bay, submitted to the arms of its 
lawful Sovereign. The other young usurper at Hue still kept possession of the kingdom of Tonquin, 
against whicli C'aung-shung was preparing a formidable armament in 1800; but it does not appear, by any 
authentic accounts which have been received, that he has reconquered that country.'’ 

Under the auspices of the Bisliop, the King turned his attention to the improvement of his country, 
lie established a manufactory of saltpetre, opened roads of communication between important posts and 
towns; he encouraged the cultivation of beetle and pepper, the plantations of which had been destroyed by 
the army of the usurf)er ; built a large fleet, some of which were of European construction, and about 
twenty junks similar to those of China, and the rest gun-vessels and transports. 

In 1778 the Bengal Government gave permission to a mercantile house to send two ships laden with 
merchandise to Cochin-China, entrusting a sort of demi-diplomatic commission of a public nature to a 
gentleman connected with the firm of the house. The end of this appointment was the establishment of a 
commercial intercourse between the Company’s settlements in India and Cochin-China, and the attainment 
of such privileges and advantages to British vessels as the Government might be inclined to grant. On 
their arrival at Quin-hone, the agent was introduced to Yinyac, who was now master of the province, and 
was favourably re ceived. After some explanation, it was settled that for vessels of three masts, 7000 quaiis 
should be paid (they allow 5 quans for a Spanish dollar); for those of two masts 4000, and for smaller ones 
2000 quans each. He ailerwards set forth the conditions upon which English ships were to trade in jiis 
dominions, and a licence for visiting any of his ports. They then proceeded to the northern part of 
Cochin-C’hina, where they were involved in hostilities with the rebel Government at Hue, and had a narrow 
escape of having their vessel seized, and themselves put to death. 
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In 1804 the East India Company, seeing the im|)ortance of being on friendly terms with the King of 
Cochin-China, sent instructions to Canton to open a communication, and ap|)ointed one of their siipiw- 
cargoes to proceed thither. He found the Sovereign sun'ounded by Frenchmen, through whom the object 
of his mission was to be made known ; and m consequence of their intrigues and misrepresentations, it 
completely failed, since which period no further attempt has been made to promote a friendly intercourse. 

The principal places on the coast are Cambodia, Saigong, Nhiati^ang, Quin-hone, Turon, and Hue. 

CAMBODIA. 

The city of Cambodia is situated about 80 leagues up a river of the same name, which diseniliogues 
into the sea by three principal branches. The westernmost is the proper one for largt* s]ii|is; its en- 
trance is in latitude about 9® 35 North, and 18 leagues N. by W. from Pulo ('ondore. The sands at the 
entrance render the navigation into the river difficult, pailicularly as they are liable to shtB; it is thei'C- 
fore prudent to anchor in 4 or 5 fathoms outside, until a pilot can be procured. 

The Portuguese were formerly in |>ossession of the traile of Cambodia; but when it was reduced by 
the Siamese in 1717, the greater part of it was transferred to Siam. Tliis river is said to liove a communi- 
cation with the Meinam. In 1670 the English East India Company attempted a trade with this country, 
and sent a quantity of goods for the market; hut having received information of the disorderly character of 
the people of Cambodia, it was soon relinquished. The trade is now carried on by the (.'liinese, ajul since 
the country has become subject to the kingdom of Cochin-China, it is sc^ldom visiteni by Kuro|)eanf. 

COINS, WEIGHTS, and MEASURES. 

The only coin of the country are galls, a small piece of silver with characters on on<? side, of ihe 
value of about four-pence sterling. Spanish dollars and China cash are likewise c\irrcnt. The Chinn 
pecul is the common w’eight in u.sc. 

IMPORTS AND EXPORTS. 


Imports.— The Chinese junks, of which two or three come annually, im|>ort as follow ; 

China-ware. I Lackered ware. Sweetmeats. | 'ruteniigue. 

Dried fruits. | Pepper. Silk gwxls. I Tin. 

Few European commodities are saleable, except cutlery, hardwaie, anil broad doth. 

Exports.— The country abound.^ in elephants' teeth, wood of various kinds, and some gold. The 
following list of the cargoes of several junks from CamhiHlia to Japan and Canton, w ill shew the nature 
of the trade under the present government, and the principal articles of which the ex|K)its consist. 

The following is a list of the articles which composed the cargoes of three junks to Japan: 


Hare skins 92,710 in No. 

Cow hideSv%-^-»-^-^— ^,607 ditto. 

Tiger skins 33 ditto. 

Fish 1,520 ditto. 

Buck skins .3,600 ditto, 

Buflaloes 2,745 ditto. 

Hart 800 ditto, 

Rhinoceros horns 33 catties. 

[Elephants' teeth 7peculs. 

VoL. 11. 


Camliodia nuts ¥jO |)ecuU. 

Black sugar 714 ditto. 

Wliite sugar.... 1.33 ditto. 


Sugur-candy 22 ditto 

Sapan wood 200 ditto. 

Woih — 53 ditto. 

Cloves I ditto. 

Cossuniba VW.V........V...V.. ........ ...... 2 ditto 

M 
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The following b a list of the articles which composed the cargoes of two junks to Canton: 

Bark for dying 17 peculs. Gamboge — Gpecub. 

Beetle^nut 844 ditto. Long pepper 6 ditto. 

Beech dc mcr 292 ditto. Mother o'pearl shells 281 ditto. 

Black-wood *% WW» vu vw%^vw v% ww w 940 ditto. Pepper 61 ditto. 

Canla!num.s 9 ditto. Rose wood, common kind ditto. 

Cloves and nutmegs 6 ditto. Ditto, finer S ditto. 

Cotton V%VW*V»W»'..WV»'*W%(»W%»%%<W%.%'fcWWWkWV*V% 5S ditto. Sago W»V^V»'WV^ V» ditto. 

Dried sea snails 55 ditto. Sapan-wood ditto. 

Ditto 5sh »v^w^ww«wvwwwv%vwvwvv.^«^^.vw^wvw 916 ditto. Skins, dried vww«w%wwo^«w%w^«wwwwww««wvw 7 ditto. 

Drugs, a kind of nut 133 ditto. Tin vw.fc%v»».%%<»vw%«wv%vw»w%v%».w%w»%^vwww*«u»»w% 19 ditto. 

Ditto, used for dying 186 ditto. Tortoise-shell 5 ditto. 

Dlepliants tcctli ^ u.w»%w%>»v» 1 1 ditto. ax wwvvw%-*^v%w%wwv»%>w»^vwv%ww%< M tw»^»»»%»»w% 36 ditto. 


The following is a list of the articles which composed the cargo of one junk to Siam: 


Calambac 1 pecul. | 

IVammorack %■%%%»%■»'%%'% 600 ditto. 

Cassia Lignea 1 ditto. 

Burnesa camphirc 1 ditto. 

Spelter 4 ditto. 

Vermilion 5 ditto. 

China root 9 ditto. 

Nepliene 1 ditto. 

Drugs, of kinds V»VW»l»WO%W%WWW*W*'»V»'y»V%'»W^W 90 ditto. 

The coasting trade from port to port used to be 


Wrought silka^vawwwwwwww^^vwwwvww^vwwvwwww 4 pCCUlS. 
SlttaW 1 ditto. 

Sewing silk &»»»%»%%%%%»%%% v. 1 ditto. 

Silk stuffs .^««www«%ww«w«wvw*^«<vw^wwww«ww«7593 pieces. 
Camblets 65 ditto. 

Coarse cloth 395 ditto. 

Gold thread 1 pecul. 

Capock 1 ditto. 

Small Waresw%v%wv^w»%*'xv*ww»^wv*»www»w%w 90 chests. 

very considerable previous to the civil wars. 


SAIGONG. 

This city, the capital of Cochin-China, is situated upon an excellent river, in latitude 10° 15' North, 
and longitude lf)G° 40 East, of which Cape St. James forms the eastern boundary. Ships proceeding up 
the river, anchor in a bay within the Cape, where there is a village. If you want a pilot, you must apply 
to the Chief, who will give you a fisherman that generally proceeds before the vessel in his own boat, 
diwing the N. E, monsoon; but in the other monsoon, as they do not keep their boats in the bay, which is 
open to the westerly winds, they embark on board the ship to conduct her to the village of Cangio, which 
is on the left .side of the river, about a mile from its entrance; for which service you present him with a 
few dollars. It is proper to observe that the only use of the pilot is to point out the proper track to avoid 
the shoals, for they understand nothing of wwking an European vessel, and still less of their language. 

It is customary to anchor before Cangio, where there is an inferior officer, or Mandarin, and a Writer, 
who forward intelligence of any vessel that may arrive; you must then wait for the King's order before 
you can go farther up, which may detain you a day or two. If the Commander or any officer of the ship 
wishes to go up, they apply to the Chief of the village, who furnishes them with a covered boat, in which 
they proceed quickly. It is usual to make tlic Mandarin and Writer at the village a small present, such 
as a hat, a piece of red or blue cloth, with a few bottles of sweet wine, these being the articles they most 
esteem next to fire-arms. On his part, the Chief sends fresh fish and beetle^ or some other trifle, for the 
place where they live is very miserable; he likewise gives you a pilot, who, like the fonner, points out the 
coarse you are to steer, without interfering with the vessel. When permission is received at the village, 
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you weigh, and proceed up, taking care to have boat* ready to assist in towing, because the channel in 
several parts of the river is narrow, and the tide does not run regular through it. At some dislanci* higher 
up, you will peixeive the masts of the vessels and Junks which allying Infore the city, and the tlugstalV 
of the place. You may anchor before the city; hut the Portuguese and strangers |in‘l'er mooring Iwlow 
the city, because the King 8 goilowns, or warehouses, are at that part, and it is near the grand China 
bazar, which is about three miles from the City of Suigong, and where strangers have a gotnl deal of small 
trade. The King s vessels are a little higher up, opposite to the city gates, for expediting their communi- 
cation with the arsenal. Tlie Chinese arc principally on the opposite side of the river. The Portuguese 
generally salute when they anchor, but it is not returned; however, as the Cochiii-Chineso are ucciisUnned 
to this ceremony, every merchant vessel should conform to it, lest their silenee should he consli uod into 
disrespect, as the Cocliin-Chinese are very tenacious in this respect. 

At Saigong you find linguists who speak the Indian I\u*tuguesc indithavntlv; they come very readily 
on board, and conduct you to the Mandarin, with whom strangers treat. This Mandarin obtains for you 
an audience of the King, informing you ot the day. Although yuu are not oldiginl to make any presents, 
it would perhaps be imprudent not to do so, it being usual lor them to riM-eive prt‘8eiiU from the (liinese; 
and the Portuguese who trade tlicre, arc disjiosed to do you all the bad otHces in their power, that they 
may keep the trade in their own hands, Inuiig jealous of any interlo|H‘rs. Pr(‘8entH consist in general of 
articles not only curious, hut useful, such ns tinMirms of good workmanship, a curious watch or clock, ia» 
bres, or short hangers for the King; some pieces or cuts of red, green, yellow, or blue clo(h.s, velvets, or 
rich European stuffs for the Mandol ins; but you must not he 1 *hi |irodigal of your presents and only give 
to those who can be of service to you. Those customary to make on your arrival are, to the King, to the 
Prince, his son, and to the Manduriu, who has the charge of strangers; the others nn‘ only to those who 
are employed by the King, such as the Chief of the Marine, ('ommunduiil of the Arsenal, Storekee|)er, &c. 
For them cloth, large round hats, or any other triiles are suflicient, and t1if\se spui iiigly ; for (he.se nuMi 
are very avaricious, and make no scruple to usk, tliumgh your interpreter, for what ihry may want, w ith- 
out any shame. You must be on your guard against the thievish disposition of tlie coolies and writers in 
delivering and receiving your cargo, wdicrc they will cheat you in llic weights and mciiMirea ivilli on 
effrontery and dexterity unecpialled. 

The King of Cochin-C'hinu has a foundry for cannon here, this being his gniiifl marine ih‘|Nil, where 
the vessels of war are built. The city suffered much during tlie civil wars, the fcnlifinilions luiving been 
demolished, and a great number of houses burnt; hut it is ih»w^ fast recovering. All the principal article! 
for ship-building are in great abundance, timber of every description, ol’ excelleril «pialily, and intelligent 
shipwrights; spars for large and small masts, danimiT, oils of niniiy sorts, very long rattans, excellent 
hemp, both for cordage and sail-cloUi, and mines of iron and other metals. 'I'he soutlieni provinces fiirnish 
rice, beetlc-nut, and sugar in large cpianlities. The province of Donai produc es indigo, and Cambodia 
abounds in various woods for dying, gums of seve ral dcHcriplions, (ulorifi roiis woods, and oils lof varnish, 
also fish and bmis’ nests; the middle provinces produce pepper, silk, colton, aloev, and mines of silver, 
and those to the northward, eagle or agala-wcxMl, tea, and gold mines. 

All Chinese merchandise is in great abundance, from the number of junks w hicli aniiu.ally freijuent 
the different ports; and it would be easy for an European nation established in Cochin-China, to procine 
there all the articles wdiich they now’ go to China for, and purchase at a dear rate, besides being suhjee I 
to a humiliating dependence on the Chinese. To the former advantages may be addc'd tin* geographic al 
position of the country with respect to the Philippine Islands, the Moluccas, liorneo, Ceh'hes, Hatav in, 
Malacca, &c. All the commerce of the.HC different places might be at the disposal of a nation, ivliich by 
its ports and resourcea must command the trade In those seas. 

3M2 
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QUIN.HONE>NHIATRANG— FAIFOE. 


The Portuguese from Mactko were the only people who frequented Cochio-China formeily ; but the 
civil wars prevented them going there for twenty years, and it u only within th<if f fyfr that they 
have resumed the intercourse. 


QUIN-HONE. 

This harbour, which is one of the best in Cochin-China, is formed on the left by a neck of sand about 
four mdes long, and on the right side by steep mountidns; its entrance is in latitude about 13® 45 North, 
and longitude 109° 11 East. This was formerly a place of considerable trade, and all the neck of sand 
was covered with houses; ita position is nearly in the middle of the kingdom, and in the neighbourhood of 
the City of Quin-hone, the capitol of the country. The King of Cochin-China took thu place from the 
rebels in 1792, and destroyed all their marine, consisting of five vessels of war, 90 large, and upwards of 
100 small gallies, and 337 pieces of artillery; since which period they have not been able to re-estaUuh 
a marine of any consequence. 

NHIATRANG. 

Nhiatrang Bay is large, and well-sheltered; the anchorage is in 8 fathoms, with the entrance of the 
river N. W. about a mile; the river has a bar, and will only admit vessels drawing 7 or 8 feet water. It 
communicates with the city, which is about five miles to the westward, and the capital of the province. 
The King has built a fortification in the European manner, and made it one of his arsenals. It was besieged 
in 1795 by a numerous army, who spent six months in endeavouring to take it; but on the arrival of the 
squadron, they were compelled to retreat. This place is well situated for trade, and is the grand mart for 
the commerce of this part of the coast. A considerable quantity of silk is manufactured here. 

FAIFOE 

Is situated on the banks of a river, navigable formerly for large junks, but now only for vessels of 
about 100 tons burthen; the river communicates with Turon Bay. The junks lie about three miles from 
the town, in another river that communicates with that of Turon, where vessels of 200 tons burthen may 
enter easily. Opposite the river, about three leagues from the main, lies the island of Cham Calloa, in lati- 
tude 15® 54 North, on the west side of which is good anchorage ; and here you ought to anchor till you 
have permission to trade, and if your vessel is small enough, to enter the river. The town of Faifoe is 
about ten miles from the sea; it was formerly very large, and a place of great trade, the houses built of 
brick, in regular well-paved streets. It was taken by the rebels, and destroyed during the civil wars, but 
is now regaining its former importance. 

COINS, WEIGHTS, and MEASURES. 

Couji,— The only currency of the country is a sort of cash made of tutenague, 600 making a quan, 
which is equivalent to 2 rupees, or 1 Spanish dollar; this is divided mto 10 mace of 60 cash each, the 
whole strung up together, and divided by a knot at each mace. Those you receive from the King in pay- 
ment for goods, are always new, and may be paid away again without any doubt of a deficiency ; but in 
your dealings with the merchants, you are liable to receive the cash old and mixed, which is very trouble- 
some in disposing of, besides a loss of 6 or 7 per cent. 

The King refines and runs all his silver into bars of 10 tales weight, with which he sometimes pays his 
troops at the rate of 20 quans each; but they never pass current, being sold at from 16 to 17 quans each. 

WsiGHTS AND MEASURES.— The Weights are exactly the same as in China, and all goods are weighed 
by the dotchin. Only for sugars they allow, instead of 100, 150 catties to the pecul, though the Chinese 
in general receive 160 catties to a pecul. The measure is the covid, equal to about 15 English inches. 
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IMPORTS. 

The country ships from Indui which trade to the diflerent ports in Cochin-China, cany the unde^ 
mentioned European and Asiatic commodities: 

Saltpetre. 

Silver. 

Sandal-wood. 

Swords. 

Shot. 

Vermilion. 

WaUhes. 

The Chinese have the greatest share of the Cochin-China trade ; and previous to the destruction of 
Faifoe, near 100 junks are said to have come annually there. The following is a list of the articles which 
composed the cargoes of 10 junks from the port of Canton only in one year: 


Brimstone. 

Guns. 

Lace, gold. 

Brasiery. 

Gun|X)wder. 

Mathematical inst 

Cutlery. 

Glass-ware. 

Opium. 

Clocks. 

Hardware. 

Piece-goods. 

Cloths, scarlet. 

Ironmongery. 

Pistols. 

Camblets. 

Lead. 

Tin. 

Furs. 

Looking-glasses. 

Tobacco. 


1 
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1 ditto. 

!} ditto. 

4 ditto. 

1 ditto. 

2 ditto. 

3 ditto. 
519 ditto. 
51(i ditto. 

(i ditto. 

1 ditto. 


Alum 
Biscuits 
Blubber, dried 
Borax 
Brimstone 
Camphire, Chinn 
Chairs, tables, stools, &c. 

China-ware 
Ditto, middling sort 
China-root 
Chocolate 

Cinnamon %^%%%«%%%%%%% 3 ditto. 

Clothes, old for sale 2 ditto. 

Cloth cuttings^ww%%w%www^%%%*^%www*w*%%w^w>^ 1 ditto. 

Cloves 2 ditto. 

Congou tea W V%%W % »» » W% vw2 1 00 ditto. 

Cutch 2 ditto. 

Dammer 18 ditto. 

Dried fruits 233 ditto. 

Drugs of various sorts%w%^%*%%«%%w»%*w%wv%14^50 ditto* 
Earths 

Fishing lines, made of grass 
Glue 

Gold thread, China 




>«*««%• 
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10 ditto. 
1 ditto. 
3 ditto. 
1 ditto. 


Ink 

Isingkss 

Sticks of siitidal-WfMx], &c. 
Swwlmeats 
Talc 


%%%%%%%%%%%% 








28 iieciils. 
24 ditto. 
273 ditto. 
12 ditto. 

1 1 ditto. 

1 ditto. 
22 ditto. 

8 ditto. 


Tohncco 
Lackered ware 
Lapis calaminaris 
Linen cloth of sorts 171 ditto. 

Myrrh 4 ditto. 

False pearls and other ornaments ««*«%* 7T» ditto. 
I’eppcr of variou* iiorU 275W ditto. 

1 ditto. 
42 ditto. 

2 ditto. 
1 diUo. 
I ditto. 

9fi68 ditto. 

3 ditto. 
1 ditto 
1 ditto. 
I ditto. 
1 ditto. 


%«%»«* w-% •««« v« %%% %%w 


P» w w% %% 


« w V w »% » w* * va » % * « w* . 


8 »%*«.««»« 




Pulchock 
Saffron, China 
Quicksilver 
Hose rnaloes 
Snndal-w'ood 
Tutenagucwww^ 

Vermilion 
Wheat 
Needles 
Nutmegs 
Lamp-wicks w«. 
and numerous other small artlclei. 




a »»%%%%%%» 


On the arrival of a ship, officers are sent on board till you have the Kings chop, and the charge of 
your entrance agreed upon, which is according to the size of your vessel, or your slock on Iroard. There 
is a person at Faifoe, in an office like that of Sbabundar, that will assist you in your entrant, to whom 
it wm be necessary to make a situdl present, though you wUl not be able to flnisb this business till yon 
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arc on the spot where it is transacted, which is always at Hue or Whey, where the King resides, two 
days’ journey from Faifoe, for which place it will be best to proceed as soon as possible, where you will 
act with more certainty, and not risk the being deceived by any inferior officer that may pretend to have it 
in his pKfwcr to serve you. 

There is nothing better, and scarce any thing else that will do, to carry to Cochin-China than 
tutenague, which the King always engrosses to himself, commonly at 14 quans per pecul. You will find 
in what tutenague you sell the King, you will have 3 per cent, loss in the weight. If a ship goes from 
India the latter end of April, it will l)c safest to carry tutenague, if it can be bought so cheap that you 
can have your own money for it, as you have the advantage of receiving new cash from the King in pay- 
ment ; hut if gold is dear, you will lose nothing by carrying dollars, and selling them on your arrival to 
the Portuguese or Chinese, who, not being obliged to invest the returns of their tutenague in sugars, are 
compelled sometimes to carry gold at a great disadvantage. The greatest part of your stock ought to he in 
dollars or tutenague, for other goods are not to be depended on at first, till they have been tried, unless a 
little cutlery in low priced spring knives and scissars, and a few piece-goods of various kinds; there will 
he no loss on cowries, cochineal, sulphur, and beech de mcr. 

The Japanese carry on a considerable trade with Faifoe; their principal import is copper, witli 
several articles similar to those from China already enumerated. 

EXPORTS. 

The principal article of produce for a cargo to India is sugar, of which tliere are three sorts: 

Finest sugar-candy is generally sold from .,^^5 quans 2 mace to 4 quans 5 mace per pecul. 

Finest white powder sugar ditto ^5 ditto ditto ditto ditto. 

Middling sort, similar to Manilla sugar ditto ^2 ditto ^^2 ditto ditto ditto. 

Brown powder sugar 2 ditto ditto ditto *..2 ditto ditto. 

The sugar-candy is the finest in the world, and is much esteemed at China, forming a considerable 
part of the cargoes from Iience to China; it is manufactured principally in this neighbourhood. 

The sugar is brought down for sale in the months of June, July, and August"; but the greatest 
quantity in the end of July, when the Chinese are busy buying it up to send to China. The Portuguese 
factor that Ims permission to stay, frequently buys in the latter end of August and the beginning of 
September, alter the Macao ship and all the junks are gone, considerably under the prices above men- 
tioned. The women will sometimes be sitting in the street with small samples ; hut they will generally 
come to the houses of tliose who are considerable buyers, and after the price is agreed by the sample, 
they bring it all into your house, and there, before it is weighed, each basket is tried by a long taper 
bore, by which you easily detect any fraud. It is always in very unhandy baskets, of four or five cwt. 
each, and each parcel, which maybe from 5 to 15 baskets, of a dilferent sort; for which reason it is 
customary to start all your sugars, and to mix well together what comes nearest in quality, and at your 
own expence repack it into more convenient parcels; the whole cliarges of repacking it into baskets, 
shipping, &c. do not exceed 50 cash per pecul. 

They liave plenty of silk, which they manufacture into various articles for their own use; but if they 
had otherwise a demand for that commodity, they would soon bring it to as great perfection as in China. 
The price of raw silk is about 200 quans j)er Cluna pecul of 133} lbs. and wrought silks of many kinds 
are as cheap as in China. 

Gold is to be procured in considerable quantities; it chiefly comes through tlie hands of the King, 
and is nin into small bars or ingots of 10 talcs each, which having the King's stamp, always pass in 
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China at 94 touch, for such as have not, cannot be de{>cnded on. It was formerly soM for 150 to 190 
quans per bar; but since tutenague cash has been so much used, it has risen from 200 to 220 quans |ht bar. 

Many other articles of export are enumerated in the cargoes of the Ja|>an and Cliiiia junks. 

The women here are the principal mei'chants. They am very irnlustrious, and make no scruple to 
converse and deal with strangers; and your household urtuirs will never lie rightly managed until under 
the care of one of them, who will Ik? very failliful in the tinliou-i work of counting your cash ; but you 
must never take one without being well recommended. She should be a ('hiurtman'.s widow, to be 
received from her panmts or friends. Take great care of tampering with your linguist, and make him 
believe you put a great confidence in him, thougli you muvi never trust him. Leani some woiii.s of the 
language as soon as possible, that you, with your female housekeeper, may be able to transact some businc$.H 
witliout always troubling your linguist. 


The returns of the ten China juiik.s, whose import cargoe.s are already enumerated, were as follow: 


Agala*wood IS ptxads. 

Beetle^nut ditto. 

Beech de mer i?l() 

Bird.s' nests .......... H ditto. 

Black-wood 1S54 ditto. I 

Blue, a kind of smalts ditto. 

Bid lock s' bones ditto, I 

Calavances 

Cardanuiins 3 If) ditto. 

Cassia 41 ditto. 

Cloves and nutmegs 7 ditto. 

Cotton 198 ditto. 

Deers' sinews 17 ditto. 

Dried sea 147 ditto. 

Ditto fish S3 1 ditto. | 

I 

Drugs of various .sorts .VK) ditto. | 

Mats of rattan lo ditto. j 


Klcpliants' teeth 33 pecuU. 


DiUt) bones II ditto. 

Fish glue 3(f ditto. 

Cinmimgc 22 ditto. 

Linen, principally coarHe*%»%««««»«««»«,* 13 ditto. 

IVpjKT »•*^•.*S^777 ditto. 

Hiittans ^1^19 ditto. 

\Vo(m! for incense JO ditto. 

Sapnn-W(M>d 4H‘i ditto. 

Seeds \2 ditto. 

Skins, bullocks' and 1 10 ditto. 

Ditto, elephants' 25 ditto. 


10 ditto. 

1U7 ditto. 
10,794 ditto. 
24 ditto. 
18 ditto. 


Stiek“l«ic «»%«*«*%««««** 
Sugar, powder 
Ditto, eandy 
1 in »■*»**.%%%»»»*%■*%*>%»■ 
Wax 

besides a number of small articles, the particulars of wbicli are iiol detaiUnl. 


The following are tlie articles of wliicli the c argoes of four junks to Japan (ouHisted: 


Calambac 10 |x culs. 

Seqicnt-wootl 1 1 ditto. 

F.bony 3iil pieces. 


Narnmorack 217 pc ciils. 

Pepper 319 ditto. 


Spelter 15 ditto. 

F'lsb— skins •*•% « % »'« v^^'%22 jf 144 in ^o 

Dare ditto cS4 in ^o. 

Cow bides / 22 pc*culs. 

Elephants' teeth 8 ditto. 

Buffaloes horns ditto. 

To Batavia, Manilla, Siam, and other places 


Wl tile sugar 303 fKTUlM. 

Dark ditto 12‘20 ditto. 

Siigar-caiidv^ 2 ditt^i. 

Cotton wool 79 ditU). 

( hifiii-ruot 8 dittc). 

Cambodia nuts 1G2 ditto. 

Bark of blN ditto. 

Yellow silk , 2 ditto. 

Drugs of 1 03 ditto. 

Sc lliiw i:C).!itlo. 

Silk stulfs 

exported various articles, but not to a great extent 
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TURON. 


rORT-CHARGES and PRESENTS. 

The duty on every thing imported is 12 per cent, but you must make a report of what goods you 
have, and agree to pay a certain sum every time the ship comes there. The Portuguese pay 3000 quans 
annually, and the Chinese from 15(K) to 2000, according to the size of their junks, which sum is always 
specified in the chop that is granted you. 

Presents are necessary: to the |Cing, a piece of scarlet cloth, some fine long-cloth, a sword, telescopes, 
and a few other articles ; to the principal Mandarin at Hue, and to the eunuch, or cash-keeper, a piece of 
blue cloth, and a few articles such as may suit their fancy. To the Shabundar at Faifoe it will also be 
necessary to give some small present; but observe never to let your generosity appear but to those with 
whom you have business, for there are several Mandarins who will promote acquaintance with you, and 
then continually plague you for presents, who have it not in their power to serve you. At Court there is 
generally a particular Mandarin whom the King entrusts, and consults in every material case relating to 
commerce, and whom you must be sure to make your friend. What dealings in trade you have with the 
King, will be transacted by an eunuch, who is his cashier without the palace, and to whom some small 
presents will be necessary. The Macao ship, of about 500 tons, pays annually 3000 quans, besides pre- 
sents to the King’s oflicers, and has all duties taken off, which are by the laws of the country 12 per cent, 
on all goods imported; but that is always excused for a sum of money agreed on at your first entrance; 
and while you are there, you may agree to your liking for a ship of any burthen to come another year. 
The Chinese always have a pass for each of their junks. 

The greatest difficulty here is (as probably you are not acquainted with their language), the trans- 
acting all your affairs through the means of a linguist, who is always with you, and lives i# your house; 
they are generally paid 2 or 300 quans a season, besides perquisites, which it will be difficult to hinder 
them of. If on yoiir arrival at Faifoe, you are greatly at a loss for want of one till you go to Court, you 
will likely find somebody that may do for two or three days about the Portuguese house, who generally 
at all times of the year have people at Faifoe; if not, it will then be proper to make application to the 
governing Mandarin to send for one from Court, where the professed ones generally reside. It is a very 
material point to keep him in your interest, for on that your success greatly depends; but whoever aims 
at having an easy and smooth successful trade with the Cochin-Chinese, must as soon as possible begin to 
learn their language, which may be easily attained. Though the Chinese characters are used to express the 
same meaning and things, yet the speech is quite different, and of a much easier and plainer expression. 

TURON. 

Cape Turon, in latitude 16° 5 North, and longitude 108° 15 East, is the eastern extremity of the 
peninsula that forms the cast side of Turon Ray; and Turon Island, in latitude 16° 11 North, is close to 
the point of land that forms the N. W. side of its entrance. This is an excellent harbour, where ships are 
sheltered from all winds. At the southern part of the harbour is the mouth of the river that leads to 
Turon town, on the point of wliieh is a watch-tower, consisting only of four very high pillars of wood, 
over which a very slight roof is laid, and a floor fixed upon cross posts into the pillars towards the upper 
ends; to this floor the watchman ascends by a long ladder, and there he can readily see through the 
harbour 8 mouth any vessels to the northward, and those wliich are to the southward over the isthmus. 
Near the watch-tower is an office where boats and small vessels going into the harbour are stopped to 
be examined. 

The town of Turon, to which, as well as the liarbour, the natives give the name of Hanson, is situated 
on the western bank of the river, a few miles from its entrance; it is now little better than a village, 





HUE— TONWIS. 1^1 

but it U said to have been, during the (icace ami prosperltv of llic a ccnshWral^Vyacf ot t. \ , 

and some of the European nations l.od factories here;’ but il.ue has no tnu!.* tarnid , i u,' 
Europeans for some time past, except now ami then a vessel iVoni Bfacao ^lops in her way Xo c.r from 
Faifoe, with which river that of Turon is said to communicate. The ruins of some large anil good In ures 
are visible;' but what remain are low, chiefly built of bamboos, and covered with paliu»leHvcs or rlce-sLnw, 
and scattered about in an irregular manner, being intempersed with trees and small guldens. Ti»e m^igh- 
bourhood is cultivated with rice, tobacco, and sugar-canes. 

The marketpUce is well supplied with aU the vegitahle pitnliice of tropical climates, also large 
quantities of poultry, particularly ducks, and the hfrbour abounds witli fisb of various kinds. 

HUE, OR WIIEV. 

This city is situated five leagues up a river, about 18 leagues to the of Turon hnrbour,iii latitude 
about 16^ 35 North; there is good anchorage off it in six fathoms. This city wus fonnerly the n*sideiice 
of the King of Cochin-China. When the northern provinces retielled, it hiTaine the seat of the rebel 
Government, but has again wiUi the provinces been retaken by Ih^ King, who soineilitics resides in it 
at the present time. 

The city hvery extensive, being populous, and the houses straggling; several small rivers which meet here^ 
make it very pleasant, and the conveyance from one part to another is mostly hy wiiUt, for u liieli piir|iiMC 
every substantial family keeps a cotnmodiuiui covered lioat, and there are others for hire, that at any part 
may be had on call. The streets near the palace, whi(*li is a considcTuble dUlunce from the beginning of 
the town, are regular, long, and very wide. The palace is fortificHl; it is an oblong square, the gmter 
sides extending about half a mile, the lesser two-thirds of that distance. It U formed by a retaining wall, 
behind which a rampart of earth, 10 or 12 feet high, is tlirown up, with steps rising to a eonvenienl level for 
the discharge of missile weai)ons; it lias no embrasures, the guns being |K>inted through a kind of port- 
holes, made in the bottom of the retaining walls; the number mounted is about (>0, the largest 9 pounders. 
For six or eight feet without tlie wall, short jM)inted hanilxws, from six to twelve inches long, are diiveii 
obliquely into the ground; beyond these is a ditch, eight feet wide, and as many dc<*p, fenced with bam- 
boos growing, which is succeciled hy another space with |)ointe<l c»iies driven in the ground, and the whole 
encompas.sed by a low checkered bamboo rail. The ground within the fort is divided liy a iiimilier of 
brick wails meeting at riglii angles, and forming squares, some of which arc allolled b) the holding 
markets, others to granaries, quarters for the soldiers, stables for clcphanls, liorscs, &c. Hue has, however, 
suffered much during the civil wars, which have devastated the country. 

A considerable trade is carried on here with Cancao, Saigong, and all parts of their own coasts, in 
vessels that are about 100 tons burtlien, which can easily go up to the city, the river having a bar, on which 
are only two fathoms at low WMler. The Chinese carry on a great traile here, Iiaviiig sometimes 3(f junks in 
the river at a time. Their imports and cxjwrts are similar to those enumerated at Eaifoe. 

TONQUIN. 

The Gulf of Tonquin is bounded to tlic eastward by the Island of Hai-nan, to the northward by Uie 
coast of China, and to the southward by the coast of Cochin-( hbia ; it is about liH leagues wide, having 
numerouaimaU islands within it, two of which, in the bottom of tlic gulf, ore marks for Uie two. principal 
brimisbes of Tonquin river. One of these mouths, or branches, is called Rokbo, and discharges itM,*lf into 
the sea hcdr the N, W. comer of the gulf, in about 20° fi North latitude; this branch has not above twelve 
feet water at its entrance; it is, however, ilrcqUcnted by the Chinese and Siamese vessels, who proceed up 

it to Hean. 

You II. 


3N 
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DOMEA-HEAN-CACHAO. 


DOMEA, 

The principal branch of Tonquin riveri falli into the Gulf, about 80 leagues N. E. from the former, in 
latitude 80^ 50 North. It has a bar liable to shift; therefore ships that come in hither, commonly wait for 
a pilot to direct them. The pilots are fishermen, who live at a village called Batsha, near the mouth of tlm 
river, so situated, that they can see the ships waiting for pilots, and hear the guns that are fired to give 
notice of their arrival. The mark to approach the river, is a mountain inland, called the Elephant, bearing 
about N. W. by W. and when a small island, called Pearl Island, on the eastern side of the road, u about 
N. N. E. three miles distant, it will be proper to anchor^ and wait for a pilot The depth of the river i» 
various in different seasons, being 86 feet in the northerly monsoon, and not above 18 in the southerly 
one ; it is about a mile wide at its entrance, but becomes narrower as you proceed up. About 6 or 7 
leagues up, is the town of Domea, which is a handsome place, situated close to the shore on the right hand 
side of the river; it consists of about 100 houses. The Dutch ships that trade here, usually lie before 
the town ; but the English used formerly to proceed about three miles farther up, at a place where there 
are no houses, and erect bankshalls during their stay. The trade of the kingdom being carried on at Cachao, 
you proceed in country boats from this place; and it requires a sharp lookout to prevent your goods being 
plundered by the boatmen. 

IIEAN 

Is about 40 miles above Domea, and 60 from the sea; it is situated on the east side of the river, and 
is a town of considerable extent. Here the Chinese merchants reside ; they were formerly settled at Cachao, 
but removed from thence by order of the Tonquinese Government, and prohibited from again returning: they, 
however, go there to buy and sell goods, but do not make it their constant residence. The French had 
formerly a factory here, and their Bishop had a neat liouse at tiie north end of the town, close to the river, 
encompassed with a high wall. A little before reaching Hean, the main stream of the river divides itself 
into the two channels of Rokbo and Domea, up the former of which the Chinese and Siamese vessels come 
and anchor before Hean. The Governor of tlie province resides here, who gives his chop or pass to every 
vessel proceeding up or down the river. 

CACHAO, 

The capital of Tonquin, is about twenty miles from Ilean, or eighty from the sea ; it is situated on 
the w'cst side of the river, is very large, but without any fortifications ; many of the houses are built of 
brick, hut the generality are of mud and timber, thatched with palm-leaves. The principal streets are 
wide, and mostly paved with small stones. The Kings of Tonquin made this city their constant residence, 
and there are several palaces, the principal of which is surrounded with a wall 16 or 17 feet high, and very 
thick; it is faced on l)oth sides with brick. There are several gates to it, but the principal one faces the city. 

The English settled a factory at Tonquin in 1672; but the report of their Resident on the trade shewed 
the difficulty of carrying it on with any advantage. He stated “ that the Government was arbitrary and 
absolute; that llie powers of the Mandarins w^ere unlimited, provided they met the views of the King, and 
therefore were vexatious to the trader; that the natives were avaricious, jealous, and vindictive; hence, judging 
from the practice of the Dutch, who for a long time Imd traded at the place, the in[q)ort of such goods 
as the King might require, must be complied with, and the sales consist of such articles as were in common 
demand; that therefore a considerable stock would be required for a participation in the trade, the profits 
from which were uncertain; that the temptation to the Company to continue this speculation, was the pro*, 
spect of obtaining raw silk from Japan, and bringing silver, gold, atiA other articles in return; that the sale of 
English cloth was very uncertain, from the dress of the different ranks at Tonquin being fixed, and from 
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the ^trny poirer, from the King to the Mandarin, being fueh at to render it haianbui to exnoae flooib 
which might tempt avarice without producing profit; on the whole, that the wUblishnioiit of trade at 
Tonquin was rather to be considered as an ex|iedient for faciliuting an intercourse with .Ia]Nin, than in 
itself a means of procuring imports for Europe, or sales of European produce. Notwithstanding thU un. 
favourable rejwrt, the Company continued to persevere in the trade; but alter very heavy losses, wew in a 
few years obliged to withdraw the establishment. The Dutch trmle was fii-st interrupt^ in and their 
factories withdrawn, but settled again at the request of the King; and were continued, thoiigii not without 
many disputes between the two nations, for about forty years, when they were entirely witlidrawn, and the 
trade carried on only by ships occasionally sent there. 


COINS, WEIGHTS, a.%u MEASURES. 

Coins. — Cash are the only coins here, and are of two sorts, largi» and small; fitK) large and 1000 small 
cash are accounted 1 maradoc. Accounts are kept in tales, inace, and eandareens, all nf which are regu- 
lated by the price of the maradoes and cop|)er cash. 

The price of silver is always variable litre, on account of its rising and falling ncconling to the quan- 
tity brought in; by this the (liinese make considerable advantage. Sometimes they allow miiritdoes 
for 1 bar of silver of 10 tales weight, and at others not more than ^1. All ihu Mexico and l*illar dfdlart 
imported are run into bar silver, without any distinction; those bars sliould weigh 10 tales each. They fre- 
quently put alloy into them, so that they are seldom so good os the dollar silver; though in {Hiymenti you 
are obliged to make them an allowance of A per cent., to make it their standard, us they call it. 




10 tales weigh, with the 3 jicr cent, included 
1 tale ditto ditto 
Wliich is more than the China talc 






OK. |r<, 

12 « 2A 
1 4 14 )*, 
0 0 9 /, 


Weigiit.s. — All goods arc weighed by the Chinese dotchin. The King's weights hold out full I32lbf. 
to a pecul; but it is necessary that every person should have a true dotchin of his own. 

Measures. — The Chinese cuvid and jiunta are in general use for measuring cloth. 


IMPORTS AND EXPORT.S. 


Imports.— The natives carry on little or no trade themselves by sea; it is therefore transactinJ by the 
Chinese and Siamese vessels, and occasionally by Euro]}eans. The articles im)M)rUHi are 


Long-cloths, ordinary. 
Allejars, red. 

Betelles, white, ordinary. 
Brimstone. 

Beetle-nut. 

Chintz, fine and coarse. 


Caliatour wood. 

Ginghams, fine and coarse. 
Guns, large and small. 
Long-cloths, white, fine. 
Morees, white, fine. 
Putchock. 


PepjHT. 

Salem ivircH, while, ordinary. 
Sailprln*. 

Silver, in win. 

Silk, ('ossirnbuzar. 

Taireties. 


English broad cloth and other European comnwditie* are in little estimation; the only coloun of the 
first at all regarded, are red, black, grass green, and blue. The East India Company formerly sent 
joiners* work here to be lackered, and returned to Eun)pe. 

For the commodities imported you receive silver or goods, according to contract; but the wnmlry 
being poor, the merchants have to wwt two or three months for their returns. A new comer suffers many 
inconveniences, from their being no customs levied on goods imported. Tl« Mandarins cause the ships 

to be rummaged, and Uke what commodities they please, at their own rates, and for which there is no remedy. 

3N2 
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ExfORtt.-<»The returns made to the Chinese and other traders frequenting Tonquin^ are aa ibUow: 


Aniseeds. 

Galangal. 

Musk. 

Cassia. 

Gold. 

Paper. 

China-root. 

Ginger. 

Rhubarb. 

Earthen-ware. 

Lackered-ware. 

Silk, raw. 


Silks, wrought 
Timber, of sorts. 
Tortoise-shelL 
Worm-seeds. 


Of gold great quantities may be procured* about the same quality of Chma goU, from 92 toM touch, 
the price varying from 11 to 13 tales of silver for 1 tale of gold. They manufacture many kinds of beau- 
tiful silks, pelongs, gauaes, &c. which are very cheap, and their lackered ware used to be more esteemed 
than that of Japan. For these goods it is necessaiy to make an advance of one-third, or a half to the 
merchants who are poor, and have no goods by them. The ships are generally obliged to wait till they 
are brought from the interior. 

No customs inwards are paid, but merchants are obliged to make considerable presents to the King 
and his Mandarins. On silks and lackered ware exported, a duty of 5 per cent is levied. 


PROVISIONS AND REFRESHMENTS. 

Bullocks, sheep, goats, and hogs are to be procured; likewise ducks, geese, and fowls, with a variety 
of wild game; and of fruits they have plantains, melons, pine-apples, guavas, &c. The river and bay 
abound with fish, and turtle is occasionally to be met with. 


HAI-NAN. 

This island, which bounds the Gulf of Tonquin to the eastward, extends about M leagues in a N. E. 
and S. W. direction, and is about 25 leagues in breadth. It is subject to the Chinese Government. The 
N. W. coast is but little known to Europeans. On the south coast are several fine bays, affording 
good anchorage and shelter from the N.E. monsoon, and which have occasionally been visited by ships 
that have met with disasters in the China seas. 



CHAPTER XXVIII. 


China. 


South CoaH of CAtno— AfoMo; DeteriptMUn^Impo^ aud Exporti^Pftmtum and RtJk§hmnU$^<'^Jhc9a 
7\gri§^WIumpoa--^antan; Ducriptum-^^ijinM^ and Mtaiuru---^mnierci of Cantm-Sam^ 

rity Merchantu^Ead India Cmpa$^"i Eitabluhmmt of Supraeargon^ their Alhivanccs^ 

Importi from Enghnd^Remarki ikercou^mpanfi ExporU to Eng/MU^Eacioty EnpeueeOf 4t.— 
/mparti from England in Private Trade of the Commanden and Ofeers of the Compaety'i Nhipe E^pmii to 
England in Private Trade^Articlee imported and exported in the CoMfMmyt Skipo-^^ommerce with the 
British Settlments in Jndia-^Jrticles of Import and Export^ and their Valne^Jrtietet imported assd 
exported in Country Ships — Commerce with Foreign Europe-^ommerce with the United States of America 
^Quantities of Tea exported from Cardon^ommerce with Cochin-China^ Siamf ulriirbj of Import 
and Expori--^ommeTee with the Eastern Islands-— Commerce with Japan-— Commerce with Russia— • 
Price Current of Imports and Exports— ^Port Charger— Mode if measuring the Ship— Import and 
Export Duties— Pilotage— Provisions and Refreshments— Articles procurable at Canton^ with Directions 
how to chase them— Agates— Alim— Amomum Verum—Angustura Bark— Aniseeds^ Star—Beoj or Behm 
—Blood Stones — Camphirt— Carmine— Cassia Lignea— Cassia Fistula— Cassia Buds— Cassia Oil— 
Cassumanar — China Root — China-ware — Cinnabar — Contrayerra — Copper^ white— Corundum — Cubebs— 
Dragon^s Blood— Galangal— Gamboge— Ginger— Ginseng— Gold— Human Hair— Nurse Skins— Indian 
Ink— Jet— Lake— Ijockered Ware — Mats— Mother of Pearl Articles— Musk— Musk Seed— Nankeens— 
Onyx— Opai— Ostrich Feathers— Plants^ how topreserve— Quicksilver— Rhubarb— Sea^weed— Seeds, how to 
preserve— Shells— Silk, raw— Silks, wrought—Soy—Sugar-<andy— Teas— 'I 'vbacco— T oys— T urmerio— 
Twrepioise— Turpentine— Tulenaguc— Varnish— Vermilumr—Ullrarmrine— Unicorns Horns— Wanghees 
—North East Coast of China— Amoy— Chinchew—Chusan—Ningpo— Nankin^ 


THE south coast of Cliina, from the Gulf of Tonquin to the entrance of Canton rirer, has leveral 
bays and harbours, capable of receiving large ships; but they arc not visited by Europeans, in conte(|uence 
of their exclusion from all ports in tlie empire except Canton, unless in cases of distress. The principal 
place is Tienpak, in latitude 12® 22 North, and longitude 1 1 1® 13 East, where immense quantities of salt 
are made, and several hundred junks are employed transporting it to Canton and the neighboqring places. 

The entrance of the river of Canton is fronted by an Archipelago of islands, extending to tlie N.E 
The southernmost of these is the Great Ladrone, in latitude 21® A? North, and longitude 1 13® U East 
The approach to this river is vciy safe, and there arc no hidden (Ungers. Ships frequently push through 
the nearest convenient channel for Macao roads, without waiting for a pilot to conduct them. 



MACAO. 


MACAO betongi to the Portaguese, and is the only settlement possessed Europeans within the 
limits of the Chinese em|Hre. The town, which is in latitude 22^ 10' North, and longitude 113° 32 East, 
is on the southern extreme of a large island, separated fr^rn the continent by a small arm of the sea. The 
peninsula, upon which the town stands, is connected with the remainder of the island by a long narrow neck 
of land, not exceeding 100 yards in breadth ; across it a wall has been erected, which projects into the water 
at each end, having a gate and guard-Jiouse in the centre for Chinese troops. Beyond this boundary of their 
possessions the Portuguese are seldom permitted to pass. The extent of their territory, which is completely 
under the jurisdiction of the Viceroy of Canton, although the Portuguese are permitted to return the nomi- 
nal government of the town, is from N. £. to S.W. about three miles, and its breadth not quite a mile. 

Macao is a place of some extent; the houses are of atone, constructed on the European plan, but 
without exterior elegance; the streets are very narrow and irregular. The public buildings consist of 
churches, convents, and tlie senate-house; the latter terminates the only s))acious and level street in the town. 
The Govemor^s house is situated on the beach, op|K)site the landing place, and commands a beautiful 
prospect, but is not remarkable for external apix^arance or interior accommodation. Contiguous to it is the 
English ftetory, a plain commodious building; the other factories are in the same style, and all of them 
surrounded with gardens. The harbour does not admit vessels of burthen; lai^e ships generally anchor 
six or seven miles off, the town bearing about W.N.W. The town is defended by several strong forts, 
mounted with heavy cannon, and garrisoned with Portuguese troops, seldom exceeding 250 in number. 
There are a Portuguese Custom-house and quay on the south side of the town, where all ships coining into 
the bay are obliged to send their boats. 

When a ship arrives among the islands, a pilot generally comes on board to carry her into Macao 
roads. Immediately she is brought to anchor, which is generally about six or seven miles from the town, 
he proceeds to Macao, to acquaint the Mandarin with what nation she belongs to. Should there be any women 
on board, applkatioh must be made to the Bishop and Synod for permission to send them on shore, as 
they will not be permitted to proceed to Wimmpoa in the ship. As soon as the Mandarin is satisfied 
in his enquiries, he orders off a river pilot, who seldom comes on board until the ship has lain 24> hours 
in the roads, who brings a chop, or licence, to pass the Bocca Tigris, or mouth of Canton river, and 
carries the ship to Whampoa. 

The Chinese treat the Portuguese very cavalierly on many occasions, exacting duties sometimes in 
the port, and punishing individuals for crimes committed against the natives ; and whenever resistance is 
attempted against such proceedings, the Mandarin, who commands the Chinese troops at the guard-house, 
immediately stops the supply of provisions from their market until they quietly submit 

The Portuguese first visited China in 1517, when the Viceroy of Goa sent a squadron of eight ships, 
under Ferdinand Andrada, laden with merchandise, having on board Thomas Pereira, an Ambassador 
from Emanuel, King of Portugal. On their arrival at the entrance of the river of Canton, the fleet was 
stopped, and only two permitted to pass up the river; on board of one was the Ambassador and the Com- 
modore. Andrada was a man of strict honour, so that he soon gained on the Chinese, notwithstanding 
their natural aversion to strangers. By his exactness and probity he drew them to trade, and brought 
them to have great confidence in him; but what had the greatest effect, and might have established 
the commerce of the Portuguese, to the exclusion of all other nations, was his giving notice, a little 
before his departure, that at such a time he meant to sail, and that if any had demands upon him or any of 
those belonging to him, they might apply, and receive satisfaction. This was an instance of probity new to 
the Chinese, but so agreeable, that they made him great professions of friendship, and assured him that they 
would willingly trade with his nation, in hopes of meeting atwtf* with the like usage: but so fair a pro- 
spect did not long continue, and even the fint had very near proved the last voyage of the Portuguese to 
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China. The eommanden of Ihe shipe that were kfl at the mouth of Iht riTar» huiMi and began a trade 
with the natives; but presuming on their power in India, treated the Chinese with great insoienee and 
iniquity. They brought on shore several pieces of cannon, and then took what they pleased at their own 
rates, and treated with the pirates for such as they had taken prisoners, of whom they made slaves. The 
Viceroy of the pipvince quickly assembled a great naval force, with which he surrounded the Portuguese 
squadron, and would infallibly have taken them, if a storm had not arisen, which scattered the Chinese fleet, 
and enabled the Portuguese to return to Malacca with more pro6t than honour. The Ambassador Peraira 
proved the victim of this misconduct; he was confined in prison, where he afterwards died. 

It was many years before the Chinese would admit the Portuguese to trade with them; but at 
length they allowed them to send some ships to the Island of Saociam, where they were pemutted to 
erect tents on shore for a short space of time, in which they disposed of their merchandise. At length, 
towards the close of the sixteenth century, a favourable opportunity offered, not only of restoring their 
commerce, but of procuring a permanent estabUshmeiit in China. The pirates committed great ravages oq 
the coast, and having acquired a large force, made themselves masters of the |>ort of Macao, and ftoro thence 
not only blocked up the port of Canton, but also besieged the city. The Mandarins in tliis disIreM bad 
recourse to the Portuguese, whose ships were then at the Island of Sanciam. They readily offered tlieir 
assistance, and not only forced the pirates to raise the siege, but pursued tliem to Macao, which they 
took, and where Uie Chief of the pirates was killed. The Viceroy having made a report to the Emperor 
of this extraordinary service, he out of gratitude published an edict, by which the Portuguese were lo 
have the Island of Macao, with the jKiwer of forming a settlement, which they gladly accepted. Tliey accoftU 
ingly built a town, and fortified it after the European manner; but the Chinese have effectually provided 
for their own security, by not allowing tliem any provisions but what they receive through their means. 
The possession of this place has l)een, notwithstanding, extremely beneficial to the Portuguese; for fr^ 
thence they carried on for very near a century a most beneficial commerce with Japan* by which I||il0 
became one of the richest and most considerable places in their possession; but since their expulsioti from 
Japan, and the interference of other European nations in the commerce with Canton, together with the 
unsettled state of Siam, Cochin-China, and *lonquui, the place lias fallen to decay. 


IMPORTS AND EXrOIllS. 


Im FORTS.— T he following account of goods annually im|K>rted is extruded from tlie Oriental Re|ieriory. 


Tin to 

Cotton 

Pepper b) 

Wax - 

Cutch 500 lo 

Black-wood 500 to 

Sandal-wood 
Red-wood 
Opium 
Putchock 
Pearl-shells 



5000 peculs. 
2000 bales. 
7500 peculs. 
250 ditto. 
700 ditto. 
BOO ditto. 
5000 ditto. 
800 ditto. 
175 cliests. 
250 peculs. 
350 ditto. 


Rattans 
Sa|»n-wood 
Birds' nests 



.^..3000 to 
500 to 
100 to 
.... 100 to 
250 to 
.^7000 to 10,000 bdls. 
350 to 500 peculs. 
50 to 75 ditto. 


and of silver from ISO to ®50 chests, each containing 


Beetlc*nut to 

7000 peculs. 

Olibanuni 

250 to 

SM ditto. 

Mona 

100 to 

IM ditto. 

Rose niAloes 

50 to 

75 ditto 

shark s-fins 

3(X)to 

400 ditto. 

Fish-maws ^ 

250 to 

SMditUh 

Cassia 

lOfIto 

150 ditto. 

Cow lieioar 

5 to 

7 ditto. 


50 to 

70cat(iea 

Elephants' teeth % 

7510 

tOOpecttk 

Spires 

50 to 

75 ditto. 

False amber 

100 to 

150 ditto. 

Piece-gooils 

100 to 

150 boles. 


50 to 70,000 rupeei- 


9000 dollars, chiefly frwn MMilla. 
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E3CPORTB.«—From the same authority is extractod the foUowiiif account of exportsT 


Tutenague 

8,000 

to 

12,000 

peculs. 

Sugur 

0,000 

to 

14,000 

ditto. 

Sugar-candy 

5,000 

to 

7,.000 

ditto. 

^ilum 

1,000 

to 

1,500 ditto. 

China, in chests 

500 

to 

700 

chests. 

Ditto, in rolls »»»»%!» 5,000 

to! 

20,000 

rolls. 

Coarse 

1,500 

to 

2,000 

peculs. 

Fine teas 

75 

to 

100 

ditto. 

China-root 

1,000 

to 

1,500 

ditto. 

Chonchore v»v»v%v»v%v»»%v»v% 

500 

to 

750 

dittos 

Dammer 

5,000 

to 

8,jOOO 

ditto. 

Lackered ware 

80 

to 

100 

chests. 

Eittisols, large 

8,000 

to 

.2,000 

ditto. 

Ditto, small »%%»»»»» 

8,000 

to ; 

10,000 

ditto. 


White copper 80 to 100 pecoTf, 

Camphire 100 to 150 ditto. 

to 2500 pieces. 

Velfets v%v%vw%»%.^^-^w^v^2,000 to 2500 ditto. 

Hartall 200 to 250 peculs. 

Coloured paper »..««^i.w.^^l50,000 sheets. 
White ditto v..v*50,000 ditto, 

hlusic to 9 peculs. 

Iron torches 15)()00 in number. 

False pearls »»%%%%»<%»%%%%%%%%^v%50 lacs^ each 100^000 
^l^insel %»%%»%»»»»»%»»% v»%<» 5 0 to 70 peculs* 

Gold thread «.««^^«^^«v^l00 chests. 

China toys 00 ditto. 

Gold) in shoe8%.%»»»^»%vfc»»»»»w%l 50 to 200 shoes. 


No duties are paid to the Senate for goods exported. On imports 8 per cent, except tin and beaoar, 
which pay only 5 per cent, and opium, which pays 16 dollars per chest to the Senate and Chinese; the 
hitter is paid for conniving at its being landed, os H is a prohibited article. Upwards of 1000 chests 
have been landed in a year. 


PROVISIONS AHD REFRESHMENTS. 

All sorts of provisions^ vegetables, and fruits are sent off here in great abundance, as soon as the 
Mfi boat has ahnounced her arrival to the Government. It is not prudent to send the boat on shore, 
unless the ship is near Macao, and the wind fair for her to run in, as the Ladrones ore numerous, and 
have recently captured two boats with their crews, which were proceeding to Macao for pilots; and 7000 
dollars were paid for the ransom of one of them, belonging to the Marquis of Ely East Indiaman. 

About thirty miles above Macao is Lintin, where ships of war anchor, as they are not permitted to 
proceed to Whampoa. This island is remarkable for a high peak, which is in latitude 22^ 24' North. The 
principal village is on theS.W. side of the island, and the anchorage is about If mile from the beach* 
The watering-place is half a mile from a village at the foot of the peak, where the stream runs through 
a bamboo into the casks ; but it is of a very indifferent quality. Men of war lying here, generally receive 
their supplies of provisions from Macao. 


BOCCA TIGRIS, 

Or mouth of the Tigris, so called from the appearance of one of the islands at its entrance, which m 
between Ananlioy Fort on the east side, a small seinicirciriar battery, nearly level with the water s edge, 
mounted with a few guns, and the Whangtong Islands, on the principal or northernmost of which there is 
a fort with some trees, from whence a Mandarin comes off to, examine your chop, and leaves one or two 
i^enue officers on board, who remain till you arrive at Whampoa ; and here, if necessary, twenty or thirty 
small boats are hired to tow the ship, or to be stationed on the shoals in passing up the river. Should it be 
nighMtime on reaching the Bocca Tigris, the ship must anchor below the fort till daylight. 

About ten miles to the northward, in latitude 22^ 55' Nortii, is the Second Bar, where the Com- 
pany's ships complete their cargoes for Europe; the bar beinf considered dangerous, os well os another 
spot about midway between the Second Bar and Whampoa. 
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WHAMPOA. 


The place where the ships anchor, is in latitude 23^ 6 Nortli, and is formed on the south side hj 
Danes and French Islands, and to the north waitl hy the eastern port of tlie island, on which the town <»f 
Whampoa is situated, whicli is low, and sometimes overllowed, and is culled ilnnkshall Island, from its 
being the spot w'here banksliulls or storeliouscs arc built to contain the ships' stores, overhaul the rigging, 
repair casks, &c. which are under the charge of one of the junior oilicers. The storehouses are built of 
bamboos and mats; and on a ship leaving Whampoa, are taken dowm by the comprador, and a fixed sum 
*cluu'ged for the materials. 

On Danes Island a portion of the ship's crews are occasioniilly permitted to go on shore for rw reatiou 
on Sunday evenings, who return at a fixed hour; and for which the FiiglUh ships pay 14 tales each inontli. 
This arrangement took place in 1754, when, in a quarrel between the English and Fiviicli, a seaman was 
killed. The French keep on another island, called Fix:nch Island, where they generally have theij' hankshalls. 

The Commanders of all European ships are allowed, as a great favour, to wear n Hag in their Imats, 
which prevents theii’ being stopped at the lu)p|)o, or customdiouses, of which there are Mh’eral between 
Whampoa and Canton; but all other boats, whether belonging to slilps, or the Chinese, must hove a 
chop, which is renewed at every custom-house in their way up U> C'auton. It has occasiuiiully happened that 
soine Commanders have abused this favour: this ought carefully to be uvouled, more particularly w ith such 
a people as the Chinese. 

Immediately on a ship's arrival^ two hoppo, or custom-house Imats are stationed alongside, one on each 
quarter, to prevent clandestine trode; and no goods arc landed, or received on hoard, willumt their |H*r- 
mission; and they remain with the ship till her departure from the second bar, homeward-bound. 

CANTON. 


Tills city is situated on tlie north side of tiu? river, in latitude 23" 7 North, and longitude 113 14 
East- it is defended towards the water hy two high walls, having cannon niounteil, and two strong rustles 
built on two islands in the river; on the land-side it is defended hy a slnniR wall and Uiree forts. 'I'ho 
city wall is about five miles in circumference, and on the east side has a Iwoail and deoji diUh close to it. 
It has several gates; within side of each is a guard-house, and no Imroiican is perm.tle.1 to enter. 

The English factories extend a considerable distance along tJie hanks of the nver frouUng the city, 
at about 100 yards distance from tlie water’s side : they consist of large and handwme houjw, each having 
a flagstatr before it, on which is hoisted the flag of the nation to which it Wongs. J he English factory 
farXpasses tlie others, both in elegance and extent; it ha. a large verandah, reaching nwrly down to the 
water’TIdge, raised on handsome pillars, paved with square marble slabs, and conim^ding an i xtensive 

ri™ »d a.w. ^ .. .I.U .».nd.l. i. ,h. I», »l- ^ 

Ubl. U kept V Ik* ...p~.rg~., lo .kieh tke C«».n.ndm rf t »* <k.p. k* feee -c«, I* 

at present have factories of their own. and only visit the Comimny . hy -UOom 

^ The streets in the suburbs are in general very narrow and confined, and paved, fhe prindj^ one is deno 

„d»L ctnu, U »nud.. Jkie, k.. *0,^ .. 

aparticttlar street allotted to it; no dwelling-house (lfi m i t.d for ale, and 

miles opposite Canton, is an extensive wooden town 8 
You II. ® ® 
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that there in scarcely room for a large boat to pass. They are generally drawn up in ranks, with a narrow 
passage left for vessels to pass and ropass. In these vast numbers of families reside, wlio betake themselves 
to this mode of living. In the middle of the river, the Chinese junks which trade to the Eastern Islands, 
Batavia, &c. He moored head and stern; some of them are of the burthen of COO tons. 

The crews of the Company’s ships used to lie permitted to pass three days at Canton; but in conse- 
quence of their misconduct, and the risks that have been incurred, the liberty is now abolished. 

In 1.596 the English first turned their thoughts to China, and one or two of their ships were equipped 
with a view of opening a trade. Queen Elizabeth granted letters of recommendation to the Emperor, in 
favour of Richard Adam and Thomas Bromfield, merchants and citizens of London. In these letters, 
besides recommending tliese merchants, and vouching for the probity of llieir dealings, the Qtieen expressed 
her desire to bo informed, through them, of those institutions by which the Empire of China had become 
so celebrated for the encouragement of trade; and in return offered the fullest protection to the subjects of 
China, should they be disposed to open a trade to any of the ports in her dominions. This expedition 
proved unfortunate, the ships having been lost on the outw^ard-bound voyage. 

It does not appear that any further attempt was made at a trade with China, to which the Portuguese 
claimed an exclusive privilege of resorting, till 1634, w hen a truce, and a permission for a free trade to 
China, aiul all places where the Portuguese were settled in India, was agreed to between the Viceroy of 
Goa and the English President at Surat. This induced many merchants, to whom King Charles I. had 
granted a licence, to fit out several ships, under the command of Captain Weddell, who thought it suffi- 
cient, in consequence of the agreement made at Goa, to bring letters for the Governor of Macao, in order 
to be effectually assisted in Ids projected intercourse with the Chinese at Canton. Their reception will 
best appear from their account of the voyage. 

“ The Procurador of Maccow soon repaired on board the principal ship of the English; and said, 
that for matter of refreshing, he would provide them; hut that there w as a main obstacle to their trading, 
w'hich w as the non-consent of the Chineses, w ho he pretended held the Portuguese people in ndserable sub- 
jection. The English determined, however, to discover the river Canton; and fitted out a barge and pin- 
nace, with above fifty men, which after two days came in sight of the mouth of the river, being a very 
goodly inlet, and utterly prohibited to the Portugals by the Chineses, who do not willingly admit any 
strangers to tlie view of it, being the passage and secure harl)our for their best jounckes, both of war and 
merchandise; so that the Portugal traffic to Canton was only in small vessels, through divers narrow- 
shoaled straits, amongst many broken islands adjoining to the main. They boarded a jouncke, hoping to 
have found some aboard, that might have stood either of a pilot or interpreter; but finding neither, having 
used them wdth all courtesy^ dismissed them, contrary to their timorous expectations. After a delay of 
several days, a small boat made towiinls them, and having sold some refreshing, signs were made to carry 
some of the English to Canton, and bring them to tlie sjieech of the Mandarins, which the boatmen ac- 
cepted of; but the next day, the pinnace l>eing under sail, with a fair wind and tide, after having passed 
by a certain desolate castle, a fleet of about twenty sail of tall jounckes, commanded by the Admiral of 
the Sea's deputies, passing down from Conton, encountered the English; and in courteous terms desired 
them to anchor, which accordingly they did, and presently certain of the English went aboard the Chief 
Mandarine, where were certain negroes, fugitives of the Portugals, that interpreted. 

** At first the Clunese began somewhat roughly to expostulate what moved them to come hither, and 
discover the prohibited goods, and concealed parts and passages of so great a Prince's dominions, and also 
who were their pilots. To which they replied, that they were come from Europe, to treat of such capi- 
tulation, as might conduce to the good of both Princes and subjects, hoping that it might be lawful for them, 
as well as the inhabitants of Maccow, to exercise a free commereei peying duties as the otben; and as for 
pilots, they had none, but every one was able by his art to discover more difficult passages than they had 
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fi>und. Tke Chinese hereafter began to be more afiabley and in condusk>n> appointed a tmall joiincke to 
carry fioine of them to Cantony if the English would promise that tlie pinnace should |iroceed no farther i 
for though each of these vessels was well funmlied with ordiiancey and treble niannedy yet durst they not 
all to oppose her in any hostile way, Tha tame night ceiiain of the English left the piimaccy witli order 
to expect their return ; and being embarked in a small jouncke of 30 tousy proceeds! towards Cantony 
with intent to deliver a petition to the Viceroy, for obtaining of licence to settle a trade in those parts* 
The next day they arrived within five leagues of Canlotiy whither it seems the rumour of llieir comiiigy 
and fear of them, was already arrived; so that they were rc<piiredy in a friendly matinery to proceed no fur- 
thefy but to repair aboard their ourii shi()s, with promise of assistance in the procuring of licence to ti'adcy 
if they would seek it at Maccow, by the solicitation of some they should find tliere, ami would instantly 
abandon the river; the which (liaviug satisfied themselves with this discovery » and willing to remove the 
anxiety which their long absence might bi^ in the rest of (he llwt) Ihcv ivadily })crlurmed. In a little 
time the Fortugafs fleet of six small vessels set sail for Ja|)an; upon whose dqMirture it was eX|H*t*lcd that 
licence of trade would have been permittedy according as they hail still lionie in hand the English; but 
being then freed of their conceived fear, lest CofiUln Winldell and his men should have surprisinl their 
vessels, they instantly flouted the simple credulity (the inseparable badge of folly) of the nuUon, and at 
last having assembled a Council of Pur|)ose, sent the English a flat denial. The same day at a consultation 
called aboanl the Admiral (Weddell) to that purposes Captain ('arter ddiveriHl to the whole ( ouncily to. 
gether with the draught of tlicir river, the sum of their attempt, success, and ho|ws; which lieiiig well 
pondered, it was generally consented that the whole (lad should sail iur the river of Cantuii. They 
arrived in a few days before the fore.inentloned desolate cattle; and lH*ing now furnished witli soma 
slender interpreters, they soon had specdi with divers Mandurins in tlie King's jouurkes, to whom 
the cause of their arrival was declared, ct:. to eutertaLn |M‘Qce and aiuily witli them, to trafiic freely 
ns the PortugaU did, and to lie Ibrth witli siip|dicd for their monies with provisions for their ships, 
all which those Mandarins promised to solicit with the prime men resident at Canton, and in the 
meantime desired an cxpeetalitm of six <lays, wdiich were grunted, and the ICnglish ships rode with while 
ensigns on the pooj); but their perlidious iVionds, the Portugals, had in all that time since the return ol 
the pinnace, so hestimlerod thc»m to the Chinese, rejvorliiig them to he rogues, thieves, heggiirs, ami what 
not, that tlicy became very jealous ol thc gooil meaning of the English; insomuch that, in the iiiglil-litne, 
they put fbrty-six of cast iron unlnance into the fort, lying close to the brink of the river, each piece be* 
tween six and seven hundredweight, and well proportioned; and alter the end of four days, hiiving us tliey 
thought, sufficiently fortified themselves, they discharged divers shot, though willioul liuil., upon one o( tha 
liarges passing by tbern, to find out a convenient watering-place, Herewith the whole licet, Ijcing instantly 
incensed, did, on the sudden, display their bloo<ly ensigns, and weighing their andiors, fell up with the 
flood, and berthed themselves before the castle, from wlieiice came many shot; yet not any Uiat touelicd 
so much as hull or rope; whereupon, not being able to endure their hravatlm's any longer, each ship licgaii 
U> play furiously upon them with their broadsides; and after tw'o or three hoiii-s, |M‘rceiviiig their cownidly 
fainting, tlie boats were landed, with alxiut one hundred men; which sight occasinncMl (lieiti, with great 
distractions, instantly to abandon tlie castle, and fly; the boat's caws, in the meantime, witliout l«lt, entering 
the same, and displaying His Majesty of England's colours iijion (he walls, having, the lame night, put 
aboard all their ordnance, fired the council-house, ami demolished what they eoiild. T ho boati ol the lleet 
also seized a jouncke lailcii with boards and timber, and another wdtii salt. Another vessel of small 
moment w’as surprised, by whose boat a letter was sent to the Cliict Mandarins at Canton, expostulating 
their breach of truce, excusing the assailing of the castle, and withal, in fair terms, re<|uiring the liberty 
of trade. This letter, it seems, was delivered; for the next day a Mandarin of no gn«t note, some time 
a Portugal Christian, called Paulo Noretty, came towards the ship in a small lx)Ht with a white flag, to^ 
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Vfhom the English, having laid open the injuries received, and the sincere intent they had to establish fair 
trade and commerce, and were no way willing (but in their own defence) to oppose the China nation, pre- 
sented certain gifts, and dismissed him to his masters, who were the Chief Mandarins, riding about a point 
of land not far from the ships, who, being by him duly inibvmed thereof, i-eturned him again the same 
night with a small Jouncke, and full authority to. carry up such , as should be appointed, to Canton, there 
to tender a petition, and to conclude further upon the manner of their future proceedings. Two of the 
English passed up the river, and the next night arrived at the city, anchoring close under the walls, in sight 
of the palace of Champin, the Admiral-General, and on the morrow, having procured a petition to be 
formally drawn up, by the means of the said Noretty, they were called ashore, and passing through a treble 
guard, and at length coming in sight of the Chiefs assembled, they were willed, according to the custom 
of the country, to kneel; when the principal holding up the petition at large, extended upon his head, 
delivered it to Noretty, to carry up to Champin; the contents w'hereof* being so reasonable, as before specified, 
tie presently consented unto, and promised his utmost assistance; blaming the treachery of the Portugals, 
whom he taxed as authors, by their slanders, of all the precedent inconveniences. They returned from 
Canton fully satisfied, and hereupon the Chinese guns were landed and delivered into their hands; their 
jounckes freely dismissed, and a seeming peace on all sides ensued."' 

This relation shews under what adverse circumstances tlie English were first introduced into China. 

.China was again visited in 1073 by an English ship tliat had been refused admission into Japan. She 
arrived at Macao September the I3tli, and though, from the intrigues of the Portuguese, a factory was 
not allowed to be established, the vessel was careened, and the cargo landed ; but under such restrictions, 
that trade could only be attcmptetl through the Portuguese ; and not having any silver on board, the only 
medium the Chinese would accept, the sale of the goods was partial, and their purchases inconsiderable. 
This led to a more intimate knowledge of the Chinese trade. In 1677 a factory was estoblislied at Amoy, 
and in 1678 the Viceroy of Canton offered the English at Bantam permission to trade ; in consequence of 
which, a vessel was dis()atched with a small cargo : but the Portuguese at Macao, by bribing the Viceroy, 
succeeded in preventing their obtaining any part of tlie trade of the port. In 1680 the Tartars having 
driven the Chinese fnim Amoy, the Company's factory was destroyed, and their servants escaped to Ton- 
quin and Bantam. For several years all Europeans were excluded from trading with China; but on the 
Tartars having succeeded in subduing the wliole of the provinces, the Emperor in 1685 issued an edict, 
permitting a trade with Europeans. In 1690 two ships were sent from England to China, under the 
management of supracargoes; and in the following year the English obtained pei'missiou to trade at Chusan, 
on payment of ^2 per cent, in full of all duties, and a rent of five tales per month for a house and warehouses. 
In 1702 an order arrived from the Emperor to quit the port, w hich wras accordingly done, and the Com- 
pany’s servants retired to Batavia. An attempt was made to re-establish the factor}^ at Amoy in 1702, but 
without success. Ships occasionally visited this place and Clmsan; hut the oppressions and extoilions they 
were subject to, induced the Company to relLnc^uish the trade ^dltogether. 

On the union of the two East India Companies in London, the attempt to open a trade with China 
was renewed, and the Government of that country .being settled, permission w^as obtiiined for establishing 
a factory, and soon after an Im|>eFial edict was issued, directing tliat Canton should be the only port in 
the empire allotted tor .commerce with Europeans. 

la the early period of the iiltigUsh trade to Canton, their business was transacted w itfi the Chinese 
merchants resident on the spot^ but there vv.as then no association amongst these merchants, and the 
Euro})eans were at frberty to make their bargains with any Chinese merchant resident at ('aiiton. The 
principal ones ere called llong-iuerchants^ and some one of tlim was required by the Chinese Govern- 
ment to be security for the payment of the .aocustomed dutiest ^nd for the good behaviour of the Euro- 
peans during the time the ship continued in China; and oltbougli a ship, in default of a cargo, was 
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allow^ to remain till the succeeding year, yet in general the Europeans deported with the shipt the same 
season they arrived. In those times the East India Company employed diflerent supracargoes for tlieir 
different ships, without mutual connexion ; sometimes there lieing five supracargoes in the same com* 
mission for two ships, and sometimes three supracargoes for one ship; Imt the several commissions were 
as much distinct from each other as they urere from tlie agents of foreign companies. 

In 1758 the Company changed their system, and instead of several commissions, they appointed one 
general council of all the supracargoes for conducting the whole of the Com|Hiny\s trade at Canton ; and 
the four senior are termed the President and Select Committee, and certain members of this council were 
to remain in China, after the departure of the sliips, to prepare the cargoes of the succeeding year. But 
as the supracargoes went to Macao, after the sailing of all the shi|i8, they were oldiged to leave the 
Company's treasure at Canton under the charge of the Chinese, who never uhiised this tnist About the 
same time another alteration had taken place in the mode of transacting business at Canton, nV. by trading 
more directly with the country merchant who brought his goods to (’anton; nltliougli from his ignorance 
of the English language, in a jargon of which the business of Canton is transactwl, the agency ol‘a Hong* 
merchant was requisite as well as for the security to Government, that the duties shoulil be paid, and for 
shipping goods, which can only be clone in the name of the Hoiig-merchant, wlio is snnirity for tlie ship. 

It may easily be perceived that inasmuch as this new mode was beneficial to the Kuro|)ean, it must 
be hurtful to the Chinese Hong-merchonts, w'howere secrurity to Government; for although at tlu* o|ientng 
of the trade to China, it appears the Chinese Government would have rcceivcal the duties at Canton 
immediately from the Europeans, yet his ignorance of their modes of transacting business hail induced him 
rather to pay his duties through the agency of the Hong-merchant, and long estrihlishwl c'ustom had 
sanctioned the mode at Canton, though at Limpo the English paid their own duties. ^I'lie Hong* 
merchants at Canton were the jiersons from whom the Mandarins exact e<l presents, so that their situation 
necessarily exposed them to great expences, for which they were debarred from receiving any e(|ulvalent by 
the immediate traffic with the country merchants; os the agency with the country merchant was roiifmcd 
to few individuals, and these individual Hong-mercimiits became little more than brokers between the 


European and country merchant. 

In 1759 the Company’s resident supracargoes sent a small vessel to 1'icnsin, the seajiort of IVkIn, 
with a remonstrance to the Emperor on the grievances which the Europeans suffered ; in consequence of 
which, certain Canton Hong-merchants were thereupon ap])oinU*d a Cong-Hong, or ('onipany, with whoin 
only the Europeans were to transact business at Canton; and all business transacled by Kuroiwans by 
others than this association, or Cong-Hong, liecame contrary to law, except with lieenHcd sliopkerpiMs in 
one single street, which was separated by a gate from the rest of Canton, only open to the wliart on tlie 

banks of the river where the European factories ai^e situated. 

^t first the Hong-merchanls tradisl jointly ; for although at the time the Europeans declni eel tlinl 
they would transact no business with them conjointly, yet their separate transactions wen- comrnnuirat.d 
to each other, and concluded in the Cong-Hong. In 1770, on application of the supracargoes, supported 
by a large sum of money, the Cong-Hong was aliolished; however, since that (M^riod the Hong merchants 
«r members who constituted the Cong-Hong, have continued to transact business on their separate imli- 
vidual accounts, though they still remain a body, and assemble for pur|K»ses of a general concf i n, such us 
defraying the expences of presents, &c. But in course of time, by mutual consent among thern^ lves 
before this change took place in 1770, the members of the Cong-Hong also transacted Imsmess sepm alc y 
for their individual concern, and in this capacity became again tlie broker between the European and the 
country mercliant, as before. By laxity of regulation, other Chinese beside Hong-incrcaanfs have 
to transact business with Euroj^ans; but still all such transactions are, iii the eye uf the law, Ulicil and 
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contraband; and as no goods can be shipped but hy a Hong-merchant, all others trade in the name, and 
under the protection of some particular one of them, who receives a consideration oil that account 

At this period a large sum of money was owing by the Chinese to the English merchants in India, 
and other British subjects, which had been lept at various times, to the extent of 3,808,075 Spanish dol« 
lars. The Chinese debtors failed; in consequence of which, representations were made to the Emperor. 
He observed, that probably Europeans might not lie informed of the laws of the empire, which Ibrbid 
foreigners making any loan to his subjects; and although he cautioned them in the strongest manner to 
avoid such practices in future, he directed enquiry to lie made. The result was, the debts due by two of the 
Hongfmcrchants being adjusted, with interest to the end of the season 177(1-80, were found to amount to 
about 1*400,000, one half of which was immediately lopped off*, and payment of the remainder was ordered 
to be made in ten years, in equal instalments, but without interest. The funds for the payment were not 
drawn from the Hong-merchants, but from a tax laid for the purpose upon the European trade with China. 

In 1784< the European commerce witli Canton was endangered in consequence of a Chinese having 
been killed by a gun fired from the Lady Hughes country ship, in a salute to the Hoppo on coming down 
the river. Every European was deemed responsible for this accident; all trade was stopped, and the 
foreign factories settled at Canton uniting with the English, thought it necessary to prepaie for defence. 
The gunner, who had concealed himself, was at last found, and delivered up, under some indirect assu- 
rances of |)ersonal safety; notwithstanding which, he was immediately put to death. It appears probable 
that the supracargues were induced, under the expectation of being able to commute the punishment for 
a sum of money, to deliver up the man, in which they were deceived, 

The commerce of Europeans with China has always been exposed to oppression and insult. In 
1792 the Englbh Government, under the impression that these injuries were unknown to the Emperor, 
sent an embassy to China, and Lord Macartney, formerly Governor of Madras, was selected for the mis- 
sion. He sailed September 26, 1792, and arrived at the mouth of the Yellow lliver in August, 1793. 
He was received with great politeness, and handsomely entertained by order of the Emperor ; but 
soon alter the ceremony of the audience was over, and before he had an opportunity of entering upon the 
business of his mission, it was intimated to him that the approach of winter would be prejudicial to his 
health, and that orders were given to convey him and his retinue to Canton. With this intimation he 
was obliged to comply, and the object of his mission w as thereby rendered unattainable. 

In 1801 the trade was interrupted in consequence of a seaman on board His Majesty’s ship Madras 
firing on a Chinese, who he supposed was going to cut the ship’s cable; the wound afterwards proved 
mortal, and a discussion took place with the Chinese Government, wlio at last agreed to have the affair 
tried in the Supreme Court of Justice of Canton, and allowed the seaman to remain in custody of his own 
commander. The Chinese lingered upwaids of 40 days, the period allowed by the Chinese laws to con- 
stitute murder. The Court, on the man’s death, sent a message that the seaman might be punished 
according to the laws of his own country, whereupon trade resumed its usual channel. 

In 1806, in consequence of an expedition having been sent from Bengal to garrison Macao with 
British troops, the trade was stopped ; but the Chinese Government being satisfied with the return of the 
troops to India, it resumed its usual course, and has since continued without any material interruption. 

COINS. 

Accounts are kept in talcs, mace, candareens, and cash, thus divided: 10 cosh 1 candarcen; 10 can- 
dareena 1 mace; 10 mace 1 tale. 

There is but one kind of money made in China, which is called cash; It is of a base metal, cast, not 
coined, and very brittle; itisrouiul, about the size of an English farthing, niaiked on one side with 
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Chinese characters, rather raised at the edges, with a square hole in the middle. They nro usually strung, 
KK) on a string; b it they rise and fail according to the quantity in the market, vai’ying fioni J.'H) to lOOO 
cash for a tale. Tlieir chief use is in making small payments amongst Uio lower classes of the iKMqde. 

Spanish dollars are the principal coin current, but other silver coins are occasionally met with. For 
small change they cut the coins into pieces, and weigh them, for which purpose every meix'hant carries 
scales and weights with him, put up in small portable wooilen cases; tliey are made somewhat alter the 
plan of the English steelyards, and me culled by tbe Cbinese a dotebin. For tlie purpose of cutting tl)e 
sDver, they have a pair of scissars; and some ai*c so dexterous, that tiiey will cut tbe quantity requiri*d, without 
having occasion to cut a second time. All dollars which pass through tlie llongmiert'hants' hands bear 
their stamp, or chop, so that by frccjuent exchanges, the dollars become s()i)n mutilntcd, and arc tlien cut 
up for small change, or mcltetl into ingots. All duties arc paid in sycce or pure silver. 

In the East India Company's accounts the tale is reckoned at Gs. 8d. sterling; hut its intrinsic value 
is according to the price paiil for silver in London. Tiie following talile shews the value of the tale when 
Spanish dollars are from 5s. 3d. to Gs. Gd. |)er ounce: 


Prtcu. 

Value 

of a Tale. 

1 Price. 

Value 

of a Tale. 

1 Price. 

V.3lue of t Tile. j 

Prii 

-a. 

Value of a Tale. 

s. 

d. 

2. 

d. dec. 

«. 

d. 

& 

d. dec. 

8. 

d. 

t. 

d. di'f. 

4. 

d. 

a. 

d. driv 

5 

3.V 


4 104 

5 

7. 


8 m} 

5 

IK 

7 

1 7.jS 

G 


.....7 

6 590 

5 

4.V 

— 6 

5 312 

.5 

8. 


10 144 

G 

0. 


2 9GG 

G 


»v%.%7 

7 798 

5 

5« 


6 520 

5 

9. 


11 m 

G 

K 


4 174 

G 


7 

9 006 

5 

6., 


7 728 

5 

10 7 

0 5m 

G 

2. 

*..*.7 

5 .382 

G 

G., 

..%%%7 

10 214 


At China they divide things decimally, as in buying gold or silver, which is not cou^idcret! as money, 
but merchandise; it is esteemed by the hundredth part, and their touching needles (by widcli they try llie 
fineness of gold and silver) arc marked and numbered accordingly. The finest silver amongst them ii 
100 touch, called sycce, that is without alloy. In England silver standard is 11 or., 2 dwts. fine, and 
18 dwts. alloy, making pure silver 12 oz. The following table is calculated, supposing the Chijia assay to 
be of equal goodness with the English, that is 100 touch, or sycee, and 12 ounces Engllsli. 

EnglUh Silver compared and adjuited mlh Chim SUvtr, from 1 (o tuperffie, or 12 o:. 


EngHshA^^ay.lchiuaA^ay. iLaglUhA^^y I China A.s ay. . fcn«luhA..uy. j tlw.u A> .ay 


Oi. i)wl». Touch Part. | <)t. Dwts. Touch P.tl» j l)wt». Touc h P*'’. 


le 0 
n 19 
11 18 
11 17 
11 16 
11 15 
11 14 
11 13 
11 12 
II 11 
11 10 
11 9 

11 8 

11 7 

11 6 


100 0 
99 14 
99 4 

98 18 
98 8 

97 22 
97 12 
97 2 

96 16 
96 6 

95 20 
95 10 
95 0 

94 14 
94 4 


ill 5 
11 4 

11 3 

11 2 
II 1 
11 0 
10 19 
10 18 
10 17 
10 16 
10 15 
10 14 
10 13 
10 12 
11 


93 18 
93 8 

92 22 
92 12 
92 2 

91 16 

91 6 

90 20 
90 10 
90 0 

89 14 
89 4 

88 18 
88 8 


10 10 
10 9 

10 8 
10 7 

10 6 
10 5 

10 4 

10 3 

10 2 
10 1 
10 0 
9 19 
9 18 
9 17 
9 16 


S7 12 
87 2 

86 16 
86 06 
85 20 
a5 10 
85 0 

84 14 
84 4 

83 18 
ai 8 
82 22 
82 12 
82 2 
81 16 


The Cliine* will someUme. Uke silver several penny weighUun^r fiiU fine for 
one pennyweight: thus English sfiver of 11 oz. 19 dwts. and 1 dirt alloy will 


Dwth. Touch l*aru 

”l5 81~ 6~ 

14 80 20 

13 80 10 

12 80 0 

11 79 14 

10 79 4 

9 78 18 

8 78 8 

7 77 22 

6 77 12 

6 77 2 

4 76 16 

3 76 . 6 

2 75 20 

1 75 10 


•yeee silver, but gene* 
pass lor sycce silver. 
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WEIGHTS. 

The greet weight! are the pecul, catty, and tale, thus divided: 

Id tales make 1 catty, or avoirdupois 1 lb. 5 oz. 3 dr. 333 dec. 

100 1 p^ul, or ditto .^«««^133 lbs. 5 oz. 5 dr. 333 dec. 

All goods are weighed at China; likewise provision, as milk, fowls, hogs, &c. 

In delivering a cargo, English weights and scales are used, and afterwards turned into China peculs 
and catties. If the weights and scales are brought from Canton, care should be taken that the beam is not 
longer on one side than the other; some ol* them have holes or notches at each end of the beam, by which 
they can, by lianging the scales in one or other, diminish or increase the weight considerably. 

The weights are in general light, particularly those they sell by, as have been found by 
weighing tutenague, raw silk, &c. Many of their dotcliins are loaded in the pea ; above all, it is 
particularly necessaiy to pay attention to the weighing man, who is very apt to jerk the scale down, 
or pull it to him before be cries the weight, and that often erroneous. If a person delivering a cargo, 
will take the trouble of putting in the weiglits himself, and balancing the scales, the benefit that will 
be derived l)y the cargo turning out well, will be an ample compensation for his trouble. 

Small Weights.— Gold and silver are also weighed by the tale and catty; 100 tales arc reckoned to 
weigh ISO oz. lOdwts. troy, which make the tale equal to 579,8 dec. troy. 

The Chinese arithmetic is mechanical. To find the aggregate of numbers, a machine is in universal 
use with all descriptions of people. By this machine, which is called a swanpan, arithmetical operations 
are rendered palpable. It consists of a frame of wood, about an inch deep, and of various sizes, from 
4 to 12 inches long, by 2 to 0 broad, divided into two compartments by a bar down the middle; through 
this bar at right angles are inserted a number of parallel wires, and on each wire, in one compartment, are 
five moveable balls, and in the other two. These wires may be considered as the ascending and descending 
power of a numeration table, proceeding in a tenfold proportion; so that if a ball upon any of the wires in 
the larger compartment be placed against the middle bar, and called unity, or one, a ball on the next wire 
above it will represent ten; and one on the next, one hundred; so, also, a ball on the wire next below that 
expressing unity, will be one tenth; the next lower, one hundredth; and the third, one thousandth part of 
an unit: and the balls on the corresponding wires in the smaller compartment will be five, fifty, five 
hundred, five tenths, five hundredths, five thousandths; the value or power of each of these, in the smaller 
division, being always five times as much as those in the larger. This system, from its apparent ease 
and simplicity, is much admired, but is subject to error; and a person commonly conversant with arithmetic, 
will make more progress, and be more correct than the most skilful of the Chinese with the swanpan. 

MEASURES. 

The long measure in use at Canton is called the covid, or cubit; it is divided into ten punts, and i» 
about 144 English inches. There ore several measures answering to our foot. 

The foot of the mathematical tribunal is 147,7 dec. French lines, or 13i English inches.. 

The builders" foot, called kongpu, is ..«««143,1 «wv«ditto ditto. 

The tailors" and tradesmen's foot i3v«.^«^150 «»*%«»ditto ditto. 

The foot used by engmeers is «««%vAitto 

The li contains 180 fathoms, each of 10 feet, of the lastmtotioned length, which make the li 1897 
English feet, and ig2{ lis measure a mean degree of the meridtan nearly; but the European mnrionariea 
divide the degree into 900 lis, each li 1826 English feet. 
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COMMERCE OF CANTON. 

The external commerce of Canton is very considerable, and may be classed under the following heads: 

I. That carried on with Great Britain; this includes the iin|H)rts and exports on account of the East 
India Company, and the private trade of the commanders and officen of their ships. 

II. That carried on with the British settlements in India, in ships commonly called Country ships» 
the property of European resident merchants or natives, at the different Presidencies. 

III. That carried on with the other European powers, who, previous to the war, which commenced in 
1793, had factories at Canton, but whicli are at present abandoned, ri*r. 

France. I Denmark. I Portugal. j Spain. 

Holland. j Ostend. ( Swwlcn. | I^cghorn. 

The trade carried on with the United States of America is blended in the Chinese accounts with that 
of all other foreigners, except the English from Europe and India. The account of their imports and 
exports is kept separate. 

IV. That carried on in their own junks or vessels to the Coasts of Siam, Cochin-China, Tonquin, 
Japan, the numerous islands to the eastward, and to Batavia. 

The commerce of Canton, immense as it is, is carried on with an astonishing rrgidnrity, and in no part 
of the world can business be transacted with so much ease and dispatch to the fortugu merchant. The cargoes 
imported are all weighed on board, and the duties |mid by the purchaser, who is generally one of the Hong 
or Security Merchants, expressly licensed by the Chinese Government to deal with Europeans. Their 
number is very limited, being in 1793 twelve, and in 1808 fourteen, viz : 


Puankcqua. 

Ponqua. 

]Sfunliop. 

Mowqua. 

Gnewqua. 

Poonequa. 

Puiqua. 

Coiisequa. 

Lyqua. 

Chunqua. 

Exchin. 

Kinqua 


Faiqtia. 

Foncpia. 


With these merchants, who are mostly men of grei^t property, and upright and lilieral in thdr iraiiiie- 
tions, the supracargoes transact all the Company's concerns; they dw|K)se of the goods imported, and pur- 
chase the various commodities of which the homeword cargoes consist. At the close of the season they 
are generally much indebted to the Company. In the four years, 1807 to 1810 inclusive, the balances were 


1807 — 
1808 






i'780,150 

.822,741 


1810 


These amounts do not include the imports remaining on hand, nor of the teas unshipped, which generalljr 

are near half the amount of the suras owing by the merchants. 

The trade, as has already been observed, has, from trifling causes, experienced several intcmiptions. 
The following statement of the immense property at the mercy of the Chinese, for a single setion, will 
shew the necessity of cultivating their present go^ disposition towards us. 

The balance of the Company’s cash at the end of the season may be estimated at £400,000 
The Company’s investment (though it has been much larger) may be considered~l, 400,000 
The Company’s ships from Eurojw at least 400,000 

forming a total of -e2, 000, 000 sterling, exclusive of Country ships, the property of the commaiulen and 
oflRcera in the service, and the balances due U> merebanU resident in India and in Europe. 

V«, IT 3 P 
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COMPANY’S ESTABLISHMENT. 

i The following is a list of persons on the Establishment, as it stood the 26th of April, 1812, with the 
estimated amount of each share of the commission allowed, on an average, clear of all deductions. 


John Fullarton Elphinstone, President of the Select Committee <£8,550 per annum. 
John William Roberts %«%%w%%Second Member of ditto,.««%v^v%«^«%%^ 7,12i ditto. 
Thomas Charles Pattle Third Member of ditto 7,124 ditto. 

\Yilliam Parry %i%««v%«<*«%%%«r%«%«>%Pourth Alember of ditto 7,124 ditto. 
William Bramston Supracargo 5,936 ditto. 

Joseph Cotton, Junior ditto 5,343 ditto. 

Sir George T. Staunton, Bart, ditto 4,629 ditto. 

3. heophdus John ^letcalfe ^^♦■%dittQ 4,036 ditto. 

James Brabazon Urmston .^*«ditto 2,134 ditto. 

Janies Alolony %*^d itto 1,916 ditto. 

James Thomas Robarts «...v«v«ditto 1,542 ditto, 

illiam Fraser»'%%/w»»»%%%%»^%-^^ditto 1,542 ditto. 


Sir George Staunton is also Chinese Interpreter to the Factory, for which he lias a salary of 2?.j00 
a year, exclusive of his share of the commission. 

Francis Hastings Toone, William Bosanqiiet, and William H. C. Plowden, having been above scvimi 
years in the service, without being appointed supracargoes, are each allowed riPl,2(K) a year. 

William Baynes, having been above five years in the service, without being appointed a supracargo, is 
allowed £800 a year. 

Charles Millet, and Frederick Irwin Huddleston, Writers, are each allowed £100 a year. 

Alexander Pearson and John Livingstone, Surgeons to the Factory. The former is allowed XM,200 
and the latter £1,000 a year. 

Samuel Ball, Inspector of Teas. The allowance to him at present is £2,000 a year, but in April, 
1814, it will be increased to £2,500 a year. 

John Reeves, Assistant Inspector of Teas, is allowed £700 a year. 

Robert Morrison, who acts occasionally as Chinese Interpreter to the Factory, is allowed 2,000 dollars 
a year for instructing the junior servants in that language. 

The whole of the salaries come out of the commission, which is two per cent, on the sale amount, 
part of which is included in the general expences of tlie homeward trade, and the remainder is made up in 
England. The sum paid from the home treasury during the years 1793 to 1809 inclusive, were 


1793^^ i’69,000 

1794.. 50,800 

1795 03,000 

1796 74,000 

1797 76,000 

1798 77,000 


1799.... J?125,000 

1800 78,000 

1801 65,000 

1802 72,000 


1803 .., 

1804 


...................... 


81,000 

86,000 


1805 .£>103, 930 

1806 101,387 

1607 86,000 

1808 90,600 

1809 70,000 


forming a total of £1,308,717, on an average £80,513 |)er annum. 

The residence of the Company’s servants at the Factory is only during the season of their inter- 
course with the Chinese merchants, for receiving and paying for the produce of the country. When the 
business of the season is finished, and the ships laden, and dispatched on their return to England, the' 
supracargoes retire from the Factory to Macao, where they remain till the opening of the ensuing season,. 
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COJIPANY’S IMPORTS FROM ENGLAND. 

Ttie following is a statement of the prime cost of the merchandise and treasure in the jcars 178l-t 
to 1809-10 inclusive, s|)ccifying the amount of woollens in each year; likewise that of other merchandise 
and bullion, together with the profit or losis arising from the sale thereof in each year. 


1792- :! 

1793- 1 
179t-.5 
1795-« 
179<»-7 

1797- H 

1798- 9 

1799- 0 

1800- 1 
1801-2 
1802-3 
180.3-1 
1801-5 
180;5-« 
1800-7 
1807-8 
lW)8-9 
"ToVah 


587,121 

028. . 582 
1)12,10.5 
.527,0-20 
402,827 
402,3;() 
709,(5.50 
74(5,1.30 
801 ,.5.36 
9.30,91.3 

1,027,0(51 

1,017,7.5.3 

91.5.981 

1,012,79.5 

1,0.32,0‘»9 

977,79(5 

877. . 5(59 


Vears. 

Woollens. 

Other Gutxls and 
Stores. 

Bullion. 

Total. 

rroni. 


£ 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

1781-2 

129,179 

12,s55.5 



111,7:11 

— ■■■■ 

3,830 

1782-3 

04,992 

11,133 

! — 

km;, 125 

— - 

273 

1783-4 

1 13,763 

6, .322 

— 

120,085 

— 

1.5,813 

1781-5 

11(5,711 

.‘«),739 

— 

177,180 


11,928 

1785-6 

224,612 

45,192 

701,2.59 

971,.363 

— 

1.5,303 

1786-7 

202.023 

13,507 

(591,1N5(I 

9l0,-«)0 

_ 

31,407 

1787-8 

.‘12;3,107 

45,.335 

626.896 

995,.3;18 

— 

22,071 

1788-9 

3.35,392 

65,80(5 

469,409 

870,(507 

— 

ti(5,8U7 

1789-90 

351,717 

1 15,7(51 

711,2.3.3 

1,181,711 

— 

:19,913 

1790-1 

4s31,385 

109,788 

— 

.511,173 

— 

13, .509 

1791-2 

481,705 

111,161 

378,.507 

1,(H)7,(57(5 

— 

j — 

Total 

2, ^,616 

(5.30, !M)5' 

3,.58H,2(51 

'*7',059,78.5 

— • 

1' 190,91'^ 


13, .300, 017 


l(K>,18.5 

2(Ki,.572 

178,192 

lfi7,.580 

111,(5(58 

117.78.5 
1.58,370 
165,90.3 
221,7.38 
225,.5(5.3 
178.111 
271,0(50 
2.35,319 

181.76.5 
217,215 
22.3,987 
217J1S 

■,3;3fl2,32r 


38,191 
201, .5:10 
111,280 
.505,07(5 
111,1.37 


.57.3,811 

18H.7H2 

202,281 

201,270 


2,166,9(51 


717,90(5 

a3.5,151 

820,-597 

733,091 

7K5,02.5 

961,111 

1.. 373.096 

1.0. 5.3.170 
1,02.3,271 
1,1.5(5,17(5 
1,779,31(5 

1.. 510..59.5 

1.. 3.).3..W1 
1,12.5,8:10 
1,219,311 
1,201,781 
1,(«).5,3I7 

19,0(59,3(t2’ 


11,015 


8,: 151 
>7,K51 

.50,2.5:1 


I,. 32.3 
107,125 
(52,:19.5 
17,:'7:l 
38. IM 
■ 11,(121 
71.951 
51,715 
87,656 
130,6.51 
91,722 
1.58,015 
101,5.38 


12,23.1 

T,0()77)48 


Previous to the Commutation Art, which took place in 1781, the imports f, o.n Faiglaiid were small, 
and (what is extraordinary) wore diffiedt to sell. Tl.e fhi..ese ree.iv.d lh..m with reh.claneo and ujam 
some occa-sions. as the only mode of payment the Company had to oder. Subse.p.ent to that period, 
means have been found to impress upon the minds of the Chinese, tl.at (.reat Ilnlu.n emdd not eontmue 
i<ZL teas to such an immense value, unh.s the Chinese wo.dd encourage her manul«:tures and pro- 
eturn, and that commercial profits to the Chinese would attach equally to the .m,mrt as well as 
oThrexport ti-ade. WI.ether the present dis,K,sition of the Chinese a. i«.s. from these princples, or from 
1 other cause, it is a fact that the exports of the Com,>a«y aie considerably incre^, and tha there is 
' . I It...,, mnv he vet further extended. Nor is t his increasing sale of woollens the result of coin- 

reason to lope ) • ) ^ ^ , ,„p,.ac8rgoes towards the merchants; so far from it, the latter seek 

"■ — r ;' 

Lerlv m* l.y tW .. of ^ 

^ 


were : 
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The principal articles imported into China by the Company are cloths, long ells, camblets, lead, and tin. 

The manufacture of the first article is carried on in so many places in England, that the Company 
meet with no difficulty in procuring a supply sufficient to satisfy any increased demand that may arise. 
They make their purchases gradually, and the qualities are the best that can be procured; the tradesmen 
are paid |pnctually; in short, the system is regular and uniform. The chief consumption in China of 
woollens is at Pekin, or farther northward; it is therefore impossible to carry on, much less to extend 
the sale, except the most implicit confidence with regard to us subsist in the minds of the Chinese. The 
French at one period having procured English packages, and made up their bales in a manner exactly 
conformable to those of tlie Company, imposed a considerable quantity of their cloths upon the Chinese 
for a season; but tlie fraud was soon discovered, and they could not afterwards sell an entire bale, nay 
scarcely a single piece, without the most scrupulous examination. The Company's woollens meet with a 
very different reception. The Chinese merchants at Cahton will take them according to their invoice; 
and there is every reason to believe that the hales under the Company'^s mark, after being transported to 
an immense distance, and passing through a number of hands, are received every where with the most per- 
fect confidence, and are never opened until they reach the shop of the person who sells for actual use. 

The manufacture of long ells is almost confined to a single county, but the demand for them has 
greatly increased. Tiie camblets formerly exported by the Company were unsaleable, owing to the 
Dutch having a peculiar mode of preparing that article more suitable to the taste of the Chinese. It was 
not till 1789 the English manufacturers discovered the secret, which they have done so completely, that their 
goods are prefeiTcd to those of the Dutcli. These articles the Company reserve to themselves. 

In 1789 the Company entered into an engagement with the proprietors of the tin mines in Cornwall, 
to send annually 800 tons of tin to China at a stipulated price. The increase and decrease of the tin have 
arisen fruiii the circumstance of the County of Cornwall being enabled to obtain a higher price in Europe 
for the commodity than formerly, in consequence of which the stipulated quantity of 800 tons has not 
been regularly delivered to the Company. 


The following is an account of the quantities of long ells, cloths, camblets, lead, and tin exported 
by the East India ( omjmny to China in the years 178.'i to 1810 inclusive: 


Years. 

Long Ells. 

Cloilis. 

Ciiiiiblels. 

Lewd. 

Tin. 

Years. 

Long Ells. 

Cloths. 

Camblets. 

Lead.. 

Tin. 

Pieces. 

Pieces. 

Pieces. 

'Ions. 

Tons. 

Pieces 

Pieces 

Pieces. . 

Tons. 

Tons. 

1765 

60,000 

4,534 

332 

2^040 

none 

1798 

216,070 

7,119 

6,020 

900 


1786 

60,738 

3,491 

300 

i.a3o 

none 

1790 

213,060 

7,174 

11,300 

1,100 


1787 

107,000 

3,879 

none 

1,720 

none 

18(K) 

240,340 

7,130 

11,600 

2,364 


1788 

107,050 

4,122 

740 

1,590 

5,5 

IvSOl 

261,422 

7,244 


3,150 

251 

1789 

112,520 

4,608 

1,200 

1,610 

783 

1802 

270,620 

9,835 

23,230 

999 


1790 

127,860 

6,393 

1,797 

700 

1,200 

1803 

279,040 

9,822 

20,270 

1,888 


1791 

150,000 

6.456 

2,340 

710 

1,200 

1804 

266,780 

9,667 

21,800 

860 


1792 

161,724 

6,543 ! 

3,760 

925 

1,200 

1805 

1 268,244) 

9,567 

24,010 

800 


1793 

177,500 

7,088 

5,120 

1,600 

1,230 

1806 

272,290 

9,954 


1,200 

444 

1794 



5,000 

400 

580 

1807 


9,081 

21,394 

1,683 

671 

1795 

174,000 

4,462 

4,480 

785 

1,001 

1808 

238,840 

8,827 


1,800 


1796 

1:24,000 

3,196 

6,640 

esTi 

1,025 

1809 

208,760 

5,918 

20,160 

2,215 

378 


143,980 

3,144 

2,086 






22,320 

1,200 

30 


The statement of profit and loss in the former account is only apparent, as the Company add 10 per 
cent, to the real cost of the goods in England to cover contingent expences, such as insurance, freight, 
interest of money, &c. which being deducted from the amount, exhibits a profit instead of a loss. 
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COMPANY’S EXPORTS TO ENGLAND. 

#■ 

The following is a statement of the prime cost of goods shipped from Canton on account of the East 
India Company, in the years 1793-4 to 1809-10 inclusive; the customs payable thereon in England; the 
freight and demurrage; the charges of merchandise, calculated at the rate of 5 j)er cent on the sale 
amount; the total of prime cost and charges; the sale amount of goods; and the profit arising from the 
trade in each year during the above period: 


Years. 

Prime Cost 
anti Chaiges. 

Customs. 

Freight and 
Demunage. 

Charges of 
Merchandiac 

Toial Cost and 
Cliargc>. 

Amount Sales. 


£ 

/ 

£ 

I 

/ 

1793- 4 

1794- 6 

1795- 6 

1796- 7 

1797- 8 

1798- 9 

1799- 0 

1800- 1 
1801-2 
1802-3 
18a3-4 

1804- .5 

1805- 6 

1806- 7 

1807- 8 

1808- 9 

1809- 10 

1,336,739 

1,595,493 

1,408,087 

1,285,765 

1,292,803 

1,601,606 

1.830. . 569 
1,783,254 
1,()69,103 
1,741,007 
1,771,947 

1.. 5.59. 286 
1,706,225 
1,677,662 
1,688,470 
1,722,000 
1,487,060 

41,284 

27,.322 

25,802 

20,341 

18,589 

43,727 

7,419 

7. . 334 
9,963 
6,822 
5,985 
7,962 

. 7,629 
7,484 

1.. 389 
7,9.51 

18,.5()1 

418,028 
372,346 
472,487 
621,074 
(i()l,413 
76:1,104 
7H(i,.507 
697,474 
723,510 
719,660 
732,112 
618,720 
644, .558 
6,59,497 
721,417 
746,622 
(i87,l(»8 

12.5,729 

141,072 

148,6.16 

133,417 

128,895 

182,614 

189,749 

180,819 

176,970 

187,663 

181,483 

165,375 

187,035 

18.5,452 

192,.3'18 

199,414 

186,1.54 

1,921,780 

2,1.18,331 

2.0. 55.012 
I,9(i0,597 
2,041,700 

2.591. . 351 
2,814,264 
2,668,881 
2,579,5Mi ' 
2,6.5.5,1.52 
2, (>91, 527 
2,351,343 
2,545,447 
2,530,085 
2,60.3,6.34 i 
2,(i75,9H7 I 

2.. 378,HS3 
"41,20.3,422 1 

2,514,594 

2,8(JM24 

2,972.(i64 

2. (i4i8,3IO 
2,.577,81H) 
.3,(>.52,28;l 
3,794,982 
3.616.381 
,3,.>39,404 
3,7.53,2.52 

3. ()29.677 
3,307,495 
3,740,(i99 
3,709,046 
.3,846,7.56 
3,988,267 
3,723,116 

' 57,896,274_ 

Total — 

27,1.57,066 

2().5,.524 

ToThwJ.oi? 

2,894,81.5 


ProSf on ihs 
IriMla. 


A* 


7A'».I89 

707,749 

l,0<i0,«>.4:e 

980,718 

947,.V» 

1,098,100 

1,19.W.W 

1,178,901 

LmiW 

1,312,^80 

1,3U,2« 

TSTSSJiK 


The commercial charge, inclu.le.1 in the alK,ve account of prime co,U, muountcH, dunng that 
m-riod to .P71 9,209; these charge, include the wilarie, and accommo.lation of the supracargoe, wd 

ported and iported ; but they do not include the whole of the emolument, of the ,upr«cKrg.K., they ng 
iTpart only, a^nd the remainder L, ma.lc up in England, in full of the commission alloiv,,! to them on 
,ale of the good,. The eNpenee, during the alwve period were a, follow ; 


1798- 9 

1799- 1800 37,88(1 

18(K)— 1 43, .Wt 

1801- 2 'h'l.lOl 

1802- 3 

1803- 4 4.5, (K)2 


I80I-.5 fW.0(15 

18(1.5— (1 42,599 

49,2.36 

18(^7— H 41,672 

1808—9 45,310 


1792- 3 %%%* •!*%% W ^•37,81.3 

1793- 4 41,-71 

1794- 5 42,687 

1795- 6 27,434 

1796- 7 46,7*55 

1797- 8 40,666 

amounting to about per cent on the amount of ‘^’ ^"270111770 whole amount paid M. for the 
and may be considered a, a aet^tff against the Company , general expence.. 
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2#[57,066 

1(^654,728 

2,466,964 


^27,157,066 
57,896,274 

^30,739,208 

which may be considered clear gain to the nation, and thus appropriated: 

Customs [mid from the Company's Treasury on the goods ^^265, 524 

Freight and demurrage estimated to have been paid on them 0,686,01 7 

Charges of merchandise, estimated at 5 per cent, on tlie sale amount 2,894,815 

Balance remaining to the Company, after paying all costs and charges 16,692,652 

exclusive of several losses which occurred in the Company's 8hi[)ping on the homeward bound voyage, the 
prime cost of which, including commercial charges, amounted to i^344,579. 

The above amount of duties is not the entire revenue derived from the trade with China, the 
greatest part being paid by the purchasers on clearing the goods for home ednsumption. The customs 
and excise duties received during the same period were as follow: 

Net duties, afler payment of drawbacks, &c. and deducting the above ^265,524v%«^i?2,980,956 
Excise duties on teas, which include the duty on private trade ^«^v%«>v>«^««.«w%««v«^*«i^29,309,643 
forming a total of ^32,290,599, which, added to the almve jP 30,739,208, forms a beneheial total to the 
nation, of i^G3,029,807, on an average of 17 years, 707, 6.36 per annum. 

The articles which composed the foregoing amount of sales, ^57,896,274, were as follow; 

Teas i^.55, 160,230 I China wrought silks i?! 6,498 

Nankeens 8^18,425 I Cliina-ware 

The [udncipal part of the remaining 1,788, 863 consisted of China raw silk; but the exact amount 
cannot he ascertained, the sales being blended witli the Bengal raw silk. 

la the four years, 1776 to 1779, the state of the Company's trade with China was on an average: 
Prime cost, including commercial charges i^429,366 per ann. 

Customs paid from the Company's T^asury on the goods 241,937 ditto. 

Freight and demurrage, estimated to have been paid on 163,679 ditto. 

Charges of merchandise, estimated at 5 per cent, on the sale amoimt«^«« 59,518 ditto. 

Funning a total of cost and charges 894,500 ditto. 

The amount of the sales were 1,113,024 ditto. 

Leaving a balance to the Company, after paying all diarges, of 8,524 ditto, 

which, compared witli the account of the four years> 1806 to 1809ir will shew the vast increase in this trade* 




From the foregoing statements it appears that the invoice amount of goods imported 
by the Company into Canton from England in 17 years, 1792-^ to 1808*9 inclusive, was 

The prime cost of goods exported from Canton to England during the same period was 

The expoKs from Canton exceeded the imports 

Treasure imported into Canton from England during the same period was 
Balance in favour of Canton in 17 years , 
being on an average df*765,892 per annum. 

It also appears that the prime cost of goods imported into England from Canton on 
account of the East India Company, including commercial charges, in 17 years, 1793-4 to 
1809-10 inclusive, was 

That the above goods sold at the Company's sales in London for 

The sale amount exceeded the prime cost during that period «v 
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IMPORTS FROM ENGLAND IN PRIVATE TRADE. 

The following articles form tlie itivesimenU of the Commanders and Officers of the Honound»le 
Com|)any"s ships from England. 

Lbad.— Considerable quantities of this article used to be imjwrted in private trade, and sold at SJ 
to 6 Spanish dollars per pecul ; but some lead-mines have been recently discovci'ed in the province of 
Houquang, which have proved extremely productive, and from whence the tea country has been partly 
lupplied, on more moderate terms than the English lead can be eflecteil at from Canton. 

Skins.— Large quantities were formerly brought out; but of late years the demand has much abated. 

Sea-otter skins should be large and good, aud when perfect, sell at 4 to 6 dollars each. 

Beaver skins from 3G to 40 inches by 24 to 30 inches, when |)errect, from 4 to 5 dollars each. 

Rabbit skins, of large sizes, and in good order, from 25 to .30 Spanish dollars {ler 100. 

Seal skins, when large and good, from 1(X) to 120 Spanish dollars per 100. 

Ginseng.-— Previous to the indejieiidence of Americn, large quantities used to he caiTied to China by 
the Commanders and Officers, and generally sold well; since that periwl, the market has l)een mostly 
supplied by the American ships: the price fluctuates much, iroin 40 in KO Spanish dolliirti per |)ecul. 

Smalts.— This article forms a part of almost every Cornniaiulei's investment; the best quality FF(\ 
sells at 60 to 90 dollars a pecul; EC, or 2d sort, from 25 to 4'0 dollars per p(M.‘iil. 

Prussian Blue. — This should not cost more than 5s. 6d. ])er tb. nor less than 3s. The price varies, 
taking one kind with the other, from 100 to 150 Spanish dollars per pecni. 

Scarlet Cuttings.— These are generally in demand, more particularly the finer sorts, and aro from 
100 to 120 Spanish dollars per pecul. The Chinese have a motle of extracting the colour from them. 

Cochineal. — For this market the grey sort is etiually esteemed as the large hlack grain. A .small 
quantity will overstock the market ; the price fluctuates from WO to 1 ,200 dollars per pecul. 

Window Glass.— This article sometimes sold to advantage; but the Company having recently impoiled 
it, the price lias fallen considerably. The Conq)any*s co.st, including the package, 34] tales |>er chest of 
200 square feet, and they could not obUin more timn 21 ] tales per chest. 

Camblets.— This article the Company resene to themselves, and a heavy |Kmulty is attached to any 
individual who may bring them out, notwithstanding wliich, they are sometimes illicitly iiiqiui’tcd; but tiie 
price obtained lias seldom left a profit, more particularly w hen they have l)ceii brought in foreign vessels, 
which they sometimes are to the extent of 6 or 70(K) pieces; they have then fallen to 20 dollars |)er piece. 

Clocks. — Some yeai*8tgo Immense quantities of clocks, and other valuable pieces of mechanism, were 
annually imported into Canton; 'and when they pleas«?d the fancy of the Hoppo, or officer who measured 
the ship on her arrival, sold at a great profit, and the Security Merchants were under the necessity of 
making him a present of them. This exaction l)ecanie so great an evil, tfiat representations were sent to 
Europe, requesting that no more such valuable commodities should be sent; in consequence of which, the 
Court of Directors have proliibited any Commander or Officer from currying out any clock, or other piece 
of mechanism, the value of which shall exceed i.400. 

Watches.— The quantity wliich were formerly sent to China was very great, varying in price from 
40i. a pair, to the most costly that were made. They must Iw in pairs, U. suit the Ustc of the Chinese. 

A few other articles are sometimes brought, tiz cutlery, hardware, looking-glasses, coral, &c. hut the 
demand b very limited, as the Chinese manufacture tiie inferior kinds ncariy equal to the Englbli. 

The amount of the above enumerated goods it b difficult to ascertain ; it is presumed not more Ihun 
from 5 to £7000 in each ship. The remainder of the imporU consists of S|Mbh dollars, and may pro- 
bably be toa .imnar extent; which, allowing sixteen sliqw on an average in a season 1*11,000 each,, 
makes an aggregate of imports of f 224,000 per annum* 
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EXPORTS TO ENGLAND IN PRIVATE TRADE. 

The Commanders and Officers are allowed to ship goods, under certain restrictions, in the tonnage 
allowed them by the Company, which is, according to their respective ranks, as follow : 

Commander Tons 38 Purser 3 Fifth Officei\'«.%^v*v%*-k»%T ons 1 

Chief Officer 8 wSurgeon 6 Boatswain 

Second Officer^<.^*^»^^%^^^^^ 6 Surgeon’s IMate 3 Gunner %%%%%»> X 

Third Officer 3 1 P’ourth Officer 1 Carpenter 

Besides which, it is customary to allow the Commanders and Officers an additional quantity of 
30 tons as extra indulgence, to be stowed in parts of the ^hip wherein the Company’s cargo is not permitted 
to be stowed, and provided the Commander has not refused any part of the goods intended to be shipped 
on the Company’s account. 

3’eas form tlie principal part of the private trade ; the remainder consists of nankeens, China-ware, 
drugs of various kinds, &c. The following are tlie quantities of teas allowed to be imported on each ship 
IVom China, and on them a payment of 7 per cent, on tlie sale value of a small portion, and 17 per cent, 
on the remainder of the stipulated allowance. 


7 por Cent. 17 per Cent. Tolal. I 


7 per Cent, 17 per Cent, 

Total. 

Commander ............688 lbs. 

8618 Ills. 9336 lbs. 

Surgeon's Mate.., 


736 lbs. 

C'hief Officer............ 90 .... 

1138 ....1228 

Fourth Officer ... 

1...... 36 ......456 .... 

..492 

Second Officer.......... 72 .... 

..912 984 

Fifth Onicer....... 

18 228 — 

..246 

Third Officer .......... 51 .... 

„6S2 — .,736 

Boatswain ......... 

18 .228 246 

Purser .................. 54 .... 

„68^ 1 36 

Cv unner ............. 

18 228 — 

..246 

Surgeon ................ 90 .... 

1138 — lass 

Cyarpentcr ......... 

18 228 

..246 


On every excess of tli(‘ before-mentioned quantities of tea, a mulct of 20 per cent, on the sale value 
Is charged, over and above tlie I T per cent. duty. No mitigation of the mulct is ever made. 3’hc Com- 
pany’s charge on all goods imported from China in private trade, except tea, China-ware, and lackered 
ware, is 7 per cent. China-ware and lackered ware pay 9 per cent. The charges made on tea imported in 
private trade, are estimated to amount to near <£*0000 per annum. 

The amount of private trade from China sold at the East India Company’s sales in England, in the 
years 1793-1 to 1S(>9- 10 inclusive, was as follows: 


M 793-1 1^258,981 

179t-r> ^209,715 

1705.(i 321,107 

1 79()-7 1 

1797- 8 261,991 

1798- 9 .300,236 


1799- 1800 — i’21 9,033 

1800- 1 ....... — 268,701 

1801- 2 312,081 

1802- :] ........ 4fi9,731 

1803- 1 .... 366,208 

1 804- 5 ........ 352,778 


1805-6 

i"a31,070 

1 806—7 

.. 267,507 

1 807— S........ ....... .s 

.. 238,122 

1808-9 

476,621 

1809-10 

^ 353,418 


forming a total in 17 years of £’5,230,897, of which 4,216,773 consisted of teas; £’309,730 of nankeens, 
£’28,711 of C hina-ware, and the remainder £’675,683 of various kinds of drugs, &c. Musk, camphirc, 
and arrack are not permitted to he brought to England in ships IVom China. 

The East India Company receive into their treasunes at Canton, and the different Presidencies In India, 
any part of the produce of the outward adventure of their Commanders and Officers, not exceeding £^5000, 
for which certilicates are granted them on the Court of Directors at the usual rates of exchange, to be 
divided in certain proportions, according to their rank, payable a moiety in 90 days, and a moiety in 
365 days after sight. 
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The following statement of the tlifferent articles imported into, and exjwrteil from ('anton in the 
year 1810-11, in the ships belonging to the East India Company, including those which have arrived from 
India, os well as those direct from England, is taken from tlic linguist's accounts: 


IMPORTS. 


Broad cloth 4..... 

1,007 

bales. 

Long ellS44.4......4.....44.444.....44.44. 

10, ‘>5 1 

ditto. 

Superfine ditto 

173 

ditto. 

Embossed ditto 

12 

ditto. 

Camblets 

1,79(1 

ditto* 

W orleys ......... ....... 

119 

ditto. 

liilephants teeth .................... v. 

23 

pecuts. 


116,680 

pieces. 


3 

peculs. 

I^ead ................. .. ...V. ... ...... .. . 

30,5i3 

ditto. 

Pm ....................................... 

10,588 

ditto. 


107,039 

ditto. 

P epper 

11,316 

ditto. 

Beetle— nut .............................. 

36,671 

ditto. 


13,259 

ditto. 

Prussian blue .......................... 

1,899 

ditto. 

Rose maloes 

215 

ditto. 

Window glass 

316 

ditto. 

Guttings -....V.................'.".""' 

70 

ditto. 


46,850 

pieces. 

Futchock .............................. 

6,91 1 

peculs. 


Sandal wood 4.601 pecids 

Sharks' fins I,‘il9 ditto 

rish ditto. 

Wax 4 ^2 ditto. , 

Clocks .................................. 30 in No. 

Long cloths ............................ 480 pieev*. 

Course cloths .......................... 900 ditto. 

Cuthenr 9S |>oculs. 

Copper 3.>2 ditto. 

Coral .................. .................. ^ ditto. 

Olihnninn 1 ditto. 

lhavt r skins ‘i 4^‘20 pieces 

Fox skins ‘2,270 ditto. 

Hooch do mor 41- ditto. 

Watches 22H in No. 

Hiid's Hosts M-|icouh. 

Shoot cop|HT... ............ 4 .... 30 tlillo. 

^ ditto* 

! Flannel ilnroys .......................4 3,6 1 2 Imlos. 

i While load 43H |>onik 

I Uwllwiil - 


JvXl-OHTS. 


Black teas .......... 

Green teas 


.,l<)0,l(i5 pmils. 
4;3,.WS ditto. 






Nankeens 
Raw silk 
Sweetmeats 
Cldna-ware 
Sugar-candy 
Mother o'jiearl 
Lackered ware 
Silk piece-goods 




2,092 ditto. 
715 ditto. 
4(i ditto. 
125 ditto. 
121 ditto. 
1,221 ditto. 
8 ditto. 
33 ditto. 


'rorloiso-slu'll ....... 

Uliuliarh 

Gamboge..... 

Dragon's bloml ..... 

Cassia... ...... ........ 

Soil sugar 

Niilinogs 

Silk thread........... 

('iinton cloth 

Anisocils 




35 jioriils. 
88 ditto. 
41 ditto. 
3 ditto. 

6 ditto. 

49 ditl<». 
27 ditto. 
Hi ditto. 
33 ditto, 
li ditto. 


cannot 
the western 


The annual importation of gods from India inlo ('ant<.n, on account of the Las India Company, 
ot be ascertained. Tim articles svhicl. ti.ey occasionally import, arc cotton and sandal-^ oo«!, mil. Irom 
restern side of India. The terms on which cotton is g. ncrally sent, arc staU-d at Bombay. *1 (•l•l•‘•«» 
n;m patters laid upon the table of the House of Commons, that Urn amount ol mon.es -c.vd ^ 
... — 

VoL. II. ^ ^ 
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COMMERCE WITH THE BRITISH SETTLEMENTS. 

The following is a statement of the merchandise and treasure imported into Canton from the British 
settlements in India, in the years 1802 to 1806 InclusWe; likewise of the merchandise and treasure 
exported from Canton to the British settlements during the same period, together with a list of the ortides 
of which the imports and exports consisted in 1805. 


IMPORTS INTO CANTON. EXPORTS FROM CANTON. 


Yuuts. 

Merchandise. 

Treasure. 

Toial. 

Years. 

. 

Merchanriioe. 

Trea-sure. 

Total. 

Sicca Rupees. 

Sicca Rupees. 

Sicca Rupees. 

Sicca Uupees. 

Sicca Rupees. 

Sicca Rupees. 

1802 

1803 

1804 

1805 

1806 
T^toir 

106,64,864 

104,82,T26 

166,13,5T5 

150,60,5TT 

128,94,989 

65t,36,T3i 

TO, 093 
99,3T8 
10,49T 

61,503 

1 2,41,471 

10T,.54,95T 

105,82,104 

1 66,24, 0T2 
150,60, 57T 
129,56,492 
6.59,T8,202_ 

1802 

1803 

1804 

1805 
180J^ 

iTutul. 

59,26,809 

29,02,692 

76,13,868 

44,94,674 

68,13,961 

266,61,894 

32,88,435 

17,52,-566 

84,73,577 

8P,81,845 

52,98,580 

269795,003 

92,15,244 
46,55,158 
159,87,435 
126,76,519 
in, 12, .541 
7536,46,897“' 


Articles of Import in 1805. 

Cotton Sicca Rupees 94,52,610 

0 jptu m vw V* 94,5 TO 

Riece*^ood8«%«'V'wva«««%«^v«««ww%'%'v«v%v»v«««v«'w 4, TO, 56 1 
Pearls 4,22,98T 

Saltpetre 2,8T,144 

Sanaal wood 2,T4,6T4 

Sharks' fins 2,51,223 

Grain «« 1,55,500 

Canvas and gunnies 6,6!I6 

Myrrh 23,370 

9,000 

Olibanum 22,T07 

Cornelians T3,321 

Elephants' teethv^w^w^*. 26,T13 

Cutch 5,2a3 

Putchock 54,3J3 

Sundries 61,321 

Imports re»exportcdy viz. 

Rice 29,400 

Coral 63,495 

Saltpetre * T ,800 

Wine and liquors 40,216 

Glass-ware 9,049 

Broad «%«««« 4,594 

Iron and ironmongery 9,092 

Sundries 13,162 


Imports in 1805wv»%<^«%««%SIcca Rupees I50,60,5T7 


.amcies oj ju xpori tn loud. 

Piece-goods Rupees 5,99,142 

Sugar and sugar-candy^w...vww^^w^v.*„^ 9,5T,048 

X utena^ue 5,92,43 1 

C'amphire 3,61 ,T03 
Ppr 3,01 ,398 

Raw silk — 2,0T,T43 

Nankeens.vv.^. — 2,00,295 

China— warc%^«««.%'*.«%%«^%% 
iVlUni 
Beads 

Brandy and other liquors 
Pepper 

Paper goods 
Kittisolsw^v--, 

Lackered ware 
Spices 

Cassia and cassia buds 
Stationery 
Nutmegs 






1,10,637 
87,000 
18,160 
49,313 
66,830 
34,434 
1,12,724 
11,768 
11,865 
8,303 
66,602 

72.670 
21,780 
46,266 

1,17,721 
36,606 
37,374 
26,423 
16,100 

13.670 
14,666 

.. 26,244 
.. 24,016 

.. 1,46,337 
-81,81,845 

Exposin' 1806 ^«-.w~,Sicca Rupees 126,76,510 




Red and white lead 
1“* urniture 
Drugs 

Cochineal 

Cordage 

Fireworks — 

Plate and plated wai'e 
Sapan wood «%, 

Provisions 
Sundries 


»unanes 
1 reasure 





CANTON. 


ci f ^ ‘*’* ««cl‘“««i*e imported into 

Canton from the Britiah setUements, in thevean ifnm : c* « 

Ditto exported from ditto to ditto .. ^ ^ 


Imports exceed the export# 

267 , 53 , 




Ditto exported from ditto... 

Balance agmiul Canton in five ycars..«..v.......„„^^ — ~«....«..........SIcca Ruiht s (i.'i8,38,36{> 


which, at 2s. fid. sterling per rupM, w i’8,229,796 2s. fid., 
being in favour of the British settlements, in the following* 


on an average X^Jy64/>,956 4-.^. 6il. j>cr annum, 
pro)>orl ion.s : 


Bengal ^ % %%% v% % % ^ v%%% % 

Fort St. George and its dejiendencies ..... 
Bombay and Surat 


Sicca Ilii|>ees .'ft) 8 , 7 fi, 4 .!», or i’J,S.'>f*,/)«l S«. Od. 

29,8 1,«8 97;»,0.'kr .Is. Od. 

slip, 77, 421 ww.w.:VdP7,177 12i. 6d. 


The principal articles of import from the British st'ttlemcnts are cotton and opium. The cotton 
required for the Canton market was, previous to IS()>, entirely in the hands of the Bombay nieiTliontu : ill 
that year about 6000 bales were .sent from Bengal, ami obtaiiunl a prefi remv over llmt of Bombay, being 
superior both in quality and eleaiiliiiess. In the year 180 1 the quaiitily was iiierensc d to upward* of 
44i,000 bales; it lias since experienced some diiiiimilion, but tlii.s interference llircaleiiM ultimately to afl'cet 
the trade of Bombay witli China in a very inatcnal degrei*. 

Cotton in general will turn out a .surplus at Chinn, from various causes. In India you generally get 
a pound in each drafl, besides the turn of the .scale; tlie bab's uenimulate dust and dirt before sent <m 
board, the quantity of grease used in slowing them, and the cotton itself imbiliing moisture on the voyage; 
as it has been found, where ships were a little leaky, without doing any material damage, tliey have deli- 
vered the greate.st surplus. At China it is customary t4) deliver to a standing beam, or a* near a* jHissible: 
a bottle of wine and a few sweetmeats given to llie Muiularin.s on board, are of mnlerial service; it nifike* 
them civil, and you can get them to do many things: in trivial inattiT* it is better to yield rather 
than dispute; but in matters of consequence, be stedfa.st, and you will carry your point. 

Cotton is sent to Canton in boats called chops, that carry 5.7 drafts or bales; and all weigliable arttclei 
are by the same number of drafts, whelber of 4 or 7 cwl.; con.seqiu nlly in tin, iron, or lead, the heavier 
you can make your drafts, the less number of chops will be necrs.sory; and as that clnirge is paid by the 
seller, you will save expence, and in many days save time also, 'riie musters of cotton slioiiM lie drawn in 
India by a handful from each bale, packed into two or tliree sinnll b'des, and sent on board to In* kept at 
hand, and marked “ Musters;"’ and when the cargo i.s sohl, they sboiild be pro.bitr'd as a muster of the 
whole, whereby no dispute can arise on account of the quality; for should there be an infenur cotton 
on board, the Chinese will take an advantage of if, and make a deduction from the price agreed u|)on. 

All damaged bales should be w^eiglieil in the stale tlicy are in, and a deduction made for the lupposed 
damaged cotton, by which means you arc certain of having the w’f‘ighl of all the good cotton; whereas if 
you cut out the damaged, you must certainly lose .some of the good with it, and the people who ai^ sent 
by the Chinese merchants to weigh the cotton, are not judges of the (piantity of w'aterthe bale may contain; 
although tlicy think there may be 30 lbs. damaged, it often hajipcns llierc arc 50 lbs. of water in llic bale. 

3Q2 



480 CANTON. 

The following is an account of the number of ships which have laden at Canton for England and 
t!ie Et-ist Indies, with the quantities of teas exported on them in the years 1707-8 to 1810-11 inclusive; 
also the number of foreign and Arncncan ships laden at Canton, with the quantities of teas exported on 
tliem during the same period. The quantities shipped for the various foreign European nations arc 
stated under the heads of the respective Companies. 



In the foregoing account the teas exported for the use of the Bntish settlements, aljout 4000 chests 
per annum, are included. Of the quantities exported in ships under American colours, a great portion has 
been landed in various paits of Foreign Europe, more paiiicularly in the yeafs 1804—5 to 1800-10. 














CANTON. 


m 


COMMERCE WITH COCHIN-CHINA, SIAM, See. 

Imports.— The following is a statement of the cargoes of 3^2 junks imported Into Canton in one year, 
tJt 2 . 9 from Cochin-China, 7 from Cancao, or Kangcow; 9 from Pachuck, 4 from Palembong, 2 from 
Cambodia, and 1 from Batavia, which w ill shew the iiulure of the trade carrieil on by the Chinese in their 
own vessels with the neighbouring countries. 










Agala-wood 
Agal agal, a sea-weed 
Amboyna wood 
Arrack %%%% M ^ 

Bark used for dying 
Bectle-nut 
Beech de mer 
Bei\jamin 




%%%%«•. 


99 

42H 

32 

3,5.50 

79 

31,40> 

2,GS4 


peculs. 

ditto. 

ditto. 

bottles. 

|MHUls. 

ditto. 

ditto. 


Birds' nests 

¥ 

Black-wood «%%%%«« vft«« ft 


ftftftftft^ft-ft*-— < 


Blue, or smalts ftftft^ftftftft*Kftftftftftftftft«^«ft» 
Bullocks' bones 
Calavances 
Camphire baroos 
Canes 

Cardamums 

Cassia »ft»ftftftftftft^%-ft-^»^— — 

Cakes for washing ftftftftftftftftftftft^— 
Cloves ^ftft-ftft^ft^*^ *ftft^ft^ftftft%ft— 
Cochineal ♦ftftftft%*^%'%*’‘» *'•»■**'**'* 

Cotton 

Coffee ft^ft^ft^vftft^-'Vft^^^"— 

Deer sinews ft^ft^ftftftft.'fc%%-»-^— 

Dried sea snails ft^ft^ft^ft^v^*—— 

Ditto shrimps ftftftftftftft%-^%^-w%%^-%**-^ 
Ditto fishft-ft-^— 

Ditto deers' flesh %ftftft%ftftftft%ft<— — ^ 
Ditto cows' ditto ft ftft^ftft ftftft 
Dragons’ blood ftftftftvftft^-^-^^^-^-^^'^^'' 
Drugs, medicinal ftftftftft^-^vftft^^^— 
Elephants' teeth ftft ft ft ft ftft ftft^ft %—W— 
Ditto bones 

Fish glue ftft ftftftftftftft ftftftftft ft— 


12 dido. 
31 ditto. 

(;,()79 ditto. 
2'2.3 ditto. 
.j(»2 ditto. 
317 ditto. 

I ditto. 
109 ditU>. 
508 ditto. 

41 ditto. 
451 ditto. 
4 ditto, 
t) ditto. 
],2G2 ditto. 
1 to ditto. 
00 ditto. 
GOG ditto. 
4^18 ditto. 
2, ,301 ditto. 
412 ditto. 
288 ditto. 

13 ditto. 
1,094 ditto. 

51 ditto. 

II ditto. 
47 ditto. 


Gamboge 


ftftftftft%ft«ft^%««ft^%%»««%««»%ft— %»« 


59 ditto. 


Linen cloth ft^ftftftftvftftftftftftft^^^^^ft.ft^ft... 15 |>ecul». 

Looking-glasses ftft«ft*ftftftftftftft ftftftftftftftftftftft^ 2ii ill No. 

Long pepper ftftftftftftftftftftftftftftft*ft«*%<ft%ft««« 8 |K'Cuk 

Maiha.H cloths 79 pieces. 

Mats, rattan and straw ftft.ftftftftftftft^ftft^ 7,41 Vj in No. 

Mollier o'pearl shells ftftftftftftftftftftftftftftftftft« 417 pmds. 

Nutmegs ftftftftftftftft*ftftftftftft%%ftftftftft-%ft— — • ‘di ililto. 

Olihanum ftftftftftftftftftftftftftftft— it ditto. 

Paunch and pelongs % 119 ph*ce<. 

Pepper ftftftftftft*ftftftft%ftft%-*%*%»%*****^*'**** .h.3t»S peculs. 
Pine-leaf cloth :^4,30S pieces. 


% ft ft 


iftftftftftftftftftftftftft^ftftft'ftft'ft*-^**^ 


ft ft ftft ftft ft ft ft ft ft% ft ft *%ft^ ft— ^ ft 


ftftftftftftftftftft^* ft ft^ 


7 

1,702 ditto. 

270 ditto. 
3,804 ditto. 
12 ditto. 
204 ditto. 
7,0.30 ditto. 


I'uU’lioek ......... 

lliitlan.'* 

Ilosc-wood, lilt sort 
Ditto ftftftftftftVft 2(1 ditto 

Sago .ft- 

Saiulal-wood 
Sapun-wood 

Seeds, small, used in cuke "20 dittn. 

Sharks' fins ftftftftftftftft%ft— ft^ft'ftftw**-^***^ 14 ditto. 

Skins of deer, eleplionts, &c. 4S<) ditto. 

Stick-lac ftftftftft..ftftftftft%*%*^*'''*-^'*'*'*‘*^ 1^^ ditto. 

Sugar, powder ft^ftft*ftftft%.ft-%— 1,4H8 ditto. 
Sugar-candy •ftftftftftftftftftftvvft%^vftvftft^*%*»-»ll>l'^f^ ditto. 
Swcetmcals*ft*ft— ft-*^*'**'-**'*''*'*^*"*'*^^ ditto. 

3.*in ftftftftftftftftftftftft****— 12,058 ditto. 

7 ditto. 
18 ditto. 

8 ditto. 
129 ditto. 

10 ditto. 
31 ditto. 


ftftft^ftftVftVft 


Tin utensils vft «-ft ft ft ft ftft ft ft 'ft ft^ ' 
Tinder, of a .sort of mossftftftft-ftft- 
Tortoise-shell 
Wax ftft ft ftftft^ftft ftft ft'Vft ft ft^ . 
Wax-enndles ftftftftftft 
Wine, 1980 bottles 


ftft ftftft^ ft^-^ft^ft* 


E«J.«.e of . non,l«r ..f -Ucl« i« ■»■»« I™"'#”' "« ■*»"' "• 
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CANTOI^. 


£xpoKTg.--The following u s statement of the cargoes of 24 junks exported fh>m Canton in one 
year, viz. 10 to Cocliin-China, 3 to Cancao, 1 to Cambodia, 0 to Pachuck, and 1 to Batavia. 




Alum«%. 

Arrack and European wine 
Biscuits 
Blubber, dried 
Borax 

Branch coral 
Brimstone 
Camphire, China 
Carpets, embossed 
Cassia 

Chairs, tables stools, &c. 
China-ware of sorts 






China root 
Chocolate 
Cinnabar 
Cinnamon 
Clothes, old 
Cloth cuttings 
Cloves 
Coffee 
Congou tea 
Cutch ' 

Dammer 
Dried fruits 
Drugs, medicinal 
Earth, red 

Fishing lines made of grass 
Flints 
Garlic 

Gauze lanthoms 
Ginseng, Canada 

G 1 Ue %^%%%WV%WW*WV»V%»%V%W%*%WV«%V%V^VWV^VW 

Gold thread, China 
Ink 

Isinglus 
Kittisols 


«%«>« vn%w%w%%%%%>w*v%%%wwwvw% 




342 peculs. 
212 bottles. 

27 peculs, 
5 ditto* 

13 ditto. 

1 ditto. 

S ditto* 

2 ditto. 

2 in No. 
1 pecul. 

42 ditto. 
2,339 ditto. 
304 ditto. 

1 ditto. 

4 ditto. 

4 ditto. 

2 ditto. 

1 ditto. 

2 ditto. 
15 ditto. 

4,197 ditto. 

1 ditto. 
18 ditto. 
353 ditto. 
1,556 ditto. 
10 ditto. 

1 ditto. 

2 ditto. 
15 ditto. 

156 in No. 

2 jK’Culs. 

3 ditto. 

2 ditto. 

28 ditto. 
24 ditto. 

420 in No. 


Lackered ware 
Lamp^wicks * 

Lapb cakminaiis^ 
Linen cloths of sort^ 
Looking-glasses 
Musk 
Myrrh 

Nankeen cloth 
Needles 
Nutmegs 
Olibanum 






Ornamental figures 
Pearl, false, and stone ornaments 
Paj)er of sorts 


wwvwv»%%%w%%%%%ww»%%vw%% 


Ditto foil to burn to idols 
Ditto kites 
Putchock v,. 


Quicksilver 
Haw silk, Nankeeiv 
Saffron, China 
Salt fish 
Sandal-wood 












Ditto sticks, mixed, to burn 
Stockings 




Sugar-candy and preserve. 
Talc. 




Thread, sewing ^ 
Tin manufactured 
Tobacco, China w 
Tbrtoise-slwll 
Tutenague , 
Verdigrease 
Vermilion 
Wood, coarse 
Woollen cloths 
Wax 






!««*« 34 peculs. 

1 ditto. 

6 ditto. 
15,400.pieces. 
HI in No. 
1 pecul. 

4 ditto. 
.w^25,311 pieces, 

I pecul . 

1 ditto. 

5 ditto* 

11 ditto. 
778 ditto. 

1,180 ditto. 
1>628 ditto. 
10 ditto. 

2 ditto. 

3 ditto. 

6 ditto. 
42 ditto 

5 ditto. 
2>diUo 
644> ditto. 
5,779 pairs. 
32 peculs. 
13 ditto. 

1 ditto. 

5 ditto. 

1 ditto. 

1 ditto. 
^18^950 ditto. 

1 dkto. 
Sditto. 
36 ditto. 
1,882 covids. 

12 peculs. 


EiKclurive of,a.nu;Abw.o(.articles in. sinalbir quantity, thap th 9 . abpve, wjiich, are pot regularly 


The coasting trade of China, and the number of vessels passing to and fro in the neighbourhood of 
Canton is immense; but to the northward the latter are stated to be more numerooa, and their cai^oes 
more valuable. 



CANTON. 


COMMERCE WITH THE EASTERN ISLANDS. 

► 

Under the heads of imports and exports at the dilferent islands and places to the eastward, are eim- 
merated the various articles of which the cargoes of the juulLs.to and from China are composed ; but the 
quantities of each respective commodity it is not possible to ascertain. Gold forms tlie most material article 
of import; it is estimated that, one year with another, l(K> ])eculs are annually brought to China, which 
cost on an average 22 Spanish dollars per.buiical, of 2 Spanish dollars weight; 1(X) peculs, each ISSt Ibt. 
is 8i3|328 oz. which, at ^4* per avoirdupois ounce, is jP 853,312 sterling. 


COMMERCE WITH JAPAN. 

The following is a list of the exports from Canton to Japan in one year previous to the restrietions, 
which have been laid upon the trade by the Japanese Government, who are ccinally strict with tlic Cblnesr 
as with the Dutch : 




Wrought 
Tonquin 
Sewing silk 
Pelongs 

%%%%%% %v» 

Fancies 

Scowells«%«%%wM^ 

Satins 

Velvets 

Embredors 




»»»%«% »%»»%%^^%|% v% »%%% 






Damasks 

Gaysons 

Striped silk stuffs %%%%%% v^%%% %%%%%%% v% 
Cushion cloths 

Cloths of cloth %*V% 

Salempores 

Cotton cloth 

Hempen cloths 

Camblets 

Thread sestentines 

Chinese sergev^%^v%vfcv*%%«w*vk*%v%%%%^%^ 

Senangees%v.% 

Fabellaes 
Cotton wool 

Rlack %%»%»»*% 

W atton^v»%^%»»%*^»»»^*»****»**’*^**>*^*?*^ 

White sugar 

Brown ditto 

Stick ditto 

Sapan-wood 

VoL. 11. 




,V%V» 


457 pccul|. 
4 ditto. 
29 ditto. 
10,385 pieces. 
.. 10,8 k) ditto, 
30,955 ditto. 
5,039 ditto. 
2,394 ditto, 
347 ditto. 
57 ditto. 
.v« 2 j 6 ditto. 

..... 246 ditto. 

213 ditto, 
887 ditto. 
35 ditto. 
,.... 00 ditto. 

,*« 1,809 ditto. 
... 10,502 ditto. 

1,205 ditto. 
.... 40 ditto. 

4 ditto. 
24 ditto. 
4 ditto. 
45 peculs. 
.v% 15 ells. 

8 catties. 
7,911 pecub. 
^ 1,000 ditto. 
^ 420 ditto. 

180 ditto. 
^ 306 ditto. 


Numaiack %»«««%%%««««««»*«»• 

Wash *«%%%>. 

(3iina>nH)t 

Sittaw 

China dy «««%««%%% %«».«•% 

Borax 
Bark of 
Dye slufl' 

Gold thread «%*%»% 

Dilto 
Calambac 
Drugs, various 
Spectacles 

Books 
China pBper 
Hart skins 
Pish 

Jainmainmlcs 

Cow hides 
Buck skins ^ 

China-ware 

C hu nam»'»v»»»»»*»**»»»< »^»%»%»%»»»»%»*»»» 

Hare skins 

Pepper 

Buflalo horns ************************** 

Elephants' tecth%**» 

Cassia Lignea ************* 

SmaU wares ******.*******************^ 


.«%»%«%%«»*»*****«****** 


I..«V** ************ ******* 


,***«***.%**.***•********* 


I********%**»**»**»****** 


35 {leciils. 
91 ditto. 
22 ditto. 

5 ditto. 

3 ditto. 

5 ditto. 

1 ditto. 

10 ditto. 

1 ditto. 

2 ditto. 

2:10 bdb. 

1 |)ccul., 
752 ditto. 

2,700 in Na 
84 |K*culs. 

2 chests. 
070 bdls. 

74,200 ill No. 

905 ditto. 
3,375 ditto. 
3,173 ditto. 
70 pccuk 
150 dUto. 
20 chests. 
160 pieculs. 
5 ditto. 
54 ditto. 

11 ditto. 
II ditto. 

4 ditto. 
192 chesta. 
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CANTON. 


COMMERCE WIT^ RUSSIA, 

A considerable inland trade has been long carried on between Russia and China, at marts fismd on the 
boundaries of the two countries ; but no attempt had ever been made to open a communication hj sea tiH 
1806 , when two Russian ships, which had been fitted out for discovery, arrived at Macao, and procured 
a cargo of goods. The jealousy with which the Chinese viewed these strangers, will appear by the fol- 
lowing extract from an Imperial Edict relative to their visiting Macao, and will shew that the attempt of 
that nation to open a trade with Canton, has not met with much encouragement. 

We are just apprized by the Hoppo that two Russian ships had successively anchored in the roads 
of Macao, and that on board of these ships, two foreign merchants, Erusenstern and Lysianskoy, had 
arrived, and had brought with them a sum of money and a cargo of furs, with the intent of opening a trade 
at the port of Canton; that the Hong merchants had, upon an investigation, found these Russians to be- 
long to the nation termed by the Chinese, Go-lo-se, and had translated and laid before him their petition 
for leave to trade; upon which he, the said Hoppo, having consulted with the Viceroy and the Sub- 
Viceroy, had issued the u.siial orders, directing the merchants to trade honestly and fairly with them. 

“ This is a very negligent and summary mode of proceeding; for it ought to have been recollected 
that the trade with foreign nations is restricted within certain limits, which it is never permitted to violate 
or transgress. It is true that all such foreign nations as are accustomed to frequent the ports of Canton, 
Macao, and the neighbouring islands, are likewise allowed the liberty of trading in those parts ; but 
amongst these the name of the Russian nation has never yet been observed by us: wherefore their sudden 
appearance at this time, and design of opening a trade at the port of Canton, cannot be considered other- 
wise than as a very novel and extraordinary circumstance.’’ 

After declaring the conduct of the officers of Government at Canton to be very culpable, the edict states— 

“ The Viceroy and Hoppo shall, imm^ately on the receipt of these commands, in the first instance 
suspend for a time all transactions at the Custom-house on behalf of the said ships, provided they are not 
already laden; if they shall have completed their lading, but not have quitted the port, the Viceroy and 
Hoppo shall proceed, without delay, accurately to enquire and investigate whether these Russians really 
came from the nation Go-lo-se; and if so, how the natives of the Go-lo-se nation, who have hitlierto always 
traded by way of Kiachta, in Tartary, and never before visited the coast of Quan-tong, have now been 
able to navigate their ships thither, and have become acquainted with the shoals and islands with which 
that coast* abounds. Also, whether they have not passed by some other kingdoms in their way from 
Russia, and what kingdoms; whether they were not from some, and from what kingdoms, directed and 
informed how to proceed to this country. 

« Lastly, they are to enquire whether the Russian merchants embarked in these ships, brought their 
cargoes with them for their own private emolument and advantage, or were dispatched to China to trade, 
by the orders of the King. The Viceroy and Hoppo, having taken measures for collecting full and distinct 
information on all these subjects, shall transmit the same to us by express. In reply we shall give to them 
our final instruetions for their guidance. 

“ But should these ships, having taken in and completed their cargoes, have been permitted to depart, 
and no channel remain, through which this subject may be investigated, we, in that case, do direct that, 
in the event of any ships visiting for the future the ports of Canton and Macao, or their vicinity, belonging 
to any other nation besides those which have customarily frequented those ports, they shall on no account 
whatever be permitted to trade, but merely sufifered to remain in port until the Viceroy and Hoppo, having 
reported to us every circumstance respecting them, shall have b^n apprized, in return, of our determination. 

We dispatch this edict by express, that the Viceroy mhy know our pleasure, and conform to it” 
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PRICE CURRENT OF GOODS, OCTOBER 1, 1810. 


Alum 

Amber, fine larse pieces 
Ditto, fidse, if mie 
Arrack, Batavia 
Assafoetida 
Beetle-nut, Malay 
Beech de Mer, 1st sort 
Ditto««v««^w«% 2d sort 
Benjamin 1st sort 
Bird's nest Ist sort 
Ditto.^«%«^.,^ 2d sort 
Bezoar, if fine 

f Bombay. 
Cotton*«««««-< Bengal . 

(^Madras 
Cochineal, English^v. 

Ditto v%%^ManilIa 
Cloves, new 

f Malay, Ist sort 
•< Ditto ^2d sort 
China 




Camphire. 






Coral, coarse 
Cassia, 1st sort 
Cassia buds 
Coculus Indicus^. 

China root. 

Cutch, Pegu 
Ditto, white. 

Copper, Japan 

( 1st 8orU« 

Canton cloth 4 2d sortv% 

(Sd sorU, 

Deers' horns 
Dragon's blood 
Dammer 

C lstsort,3toapecul 
•J 2d sort, 4 ditto. 

1 3d sort, 6 ditto «« 
Gold, 100 touch 
Ditto, 98 ditto 
Galongal 

Gamboge>**%%%^.>^..^^^ 
f Flowered 
Plain. 

^ Catgut«^%.%%%v%. 

Hartall 

Handkerchiefs, black silk 
Lead, white 

Lutestrings, plain, 1st sort 
Ditto»»»»vM^ striped 
Myrrh, best 
Mace, new, 1st sorL*-*-%-%v^^ 
Musk, ditto 


Elephants' 

Teeth 


Gauze*. 


idollanperpecul. 

16 tdes p^ catty. 

20 ditto per pecul. 
SOdollarsperleager 
6 ditto per pecul. 

6 ditto, ditto. 

20 tales ditto. 

14 ditto, ditto. 

22 ditto, ditto. 

40 dollars percatty . 

15 ditto. 

30 ditto. 

ISj biles per pecul. 
Ujditto. 

15 ditto. 

1300 dollars per ditto. 
,^1200 ditto. 

1 10 ditto. 

30 dollars percatty. 

15 ditto. 

42 ditto per pecul. 

20 ditto per catty. 

20 ditto per pecul. 

20 ditto. 

4 ditto. 

SJ ditto. 

5 tales per ditto. 

4 ditto, 

24 ditto. 

7 dollars per piece. 

6 ditto. 

5 ditto. 

60 ditto per pecul. 

45 tales ditto. 

3 ditto. 

80 dollars per ditto. 

72 ditto. 

65 ditto. 

23 ditto per talc. 

22i ditto. 

5 tales per pecul. 

85 ditto. 

5 dollars pcrpicce. 

4| ditto. 

1{ ditto. 

12 ditto per pecul. 

8 ditto per piece. 

12 ditto per pecul. 

12 ditto per piece. 

13 ditto. 

35 tales per pecul. 

100 dollars per ditto. 

52 ditto per catty. 

3B2 


Nankeens 


Company's Ist sorU^lOO dol. per 100 p«. 
Ditto 2dsorL% 84 ditto. 

Narrow si sorU« 47 ditto. 
Ditto%%v%%%«%2d sort%% 45 ditto* 
new, 1st sort 200 ditto per pecul 

{ Patna 1000 ditto per chest. 

Benares %%%%%%%%% %^ 950 ditto. 

5 ditto Mr pecul. 














Nutmegs, 

Opium -%% 

Olibanum 
Pearls 
Pearl shells 
Pepper 
Putchock 
Pelongs, double 
Ditto, single 
Quicksilver 
Rattans, Malacca 
Rhubarbv%%%*««%< 

Rose Maloes «%««*%• 

Ribbons, silk, of colours «%«%%%««%% 8 dol. per catty . 
Ditto, black 7 ditto. 

Sago 2 tales per i^I. 

Sapan*wood 4j dol. per oitlo. 

Sharks' fins 30 ditto. 

Malabar, lit sort ^ 19 ^esper pecul. 
Sandal- Ditto %«*%*%2d sort %% 

wood Ditto »««*v%3d sort «« 

Timor 

Silver, Sycee %%*w.M^*%*%dlHcount 


.»%Bccording to size and quality 

7 dol. per |iecitf. 

8 ditto. 

22 tales per piKul. 
5 ditto per piece. 
2) dittos 

95 ditto per pecul 
4i ditto. 

16 ditto. 

40 ditto. 






16 ditto. 

13 ditto. 

1.3 ditto. 

2 per cent. 


Sugar- 

candy. 

Sugar 


Silk, Raw. 


Satins 


Teas . 


f Chinclicw ... 1 1 tales |)cr pecul. 

•< Canton, lit sort 10 ditto. 

{ Ditto *...211 sort %«%% SI ditto. 

1 st sort 6j ditto- 

2d ditto 6 ditto. 

.3(1 ditto 5 (litta. 

Cunton, I st Kort .... ^1 ilitiu. 

Ditto M)rt iBO ditto. 

Ditto wi t ....2(0 ditto. 

Course Char »»>»»«»«I70 ditUi. 

Nankeen, l»l wrt vAIO dol. per |)ocul. 

17 dol. per pieeie. 
Flowered 17 ditto. 

Daoiask .23 ditto. 


Tortoiie-sheU..^ 


Hyson 
Hyson-skin 
.Singlo 
Boliea 
Con^u 
Sou^ong 


W V... k . 




»%%.. k .k. « . . 


k«...kkkV.k.k« 



Tutenague 

Turmenc 


56 tales per pecul. 
26 ditto. 

25 ditto. 

15 ditto. 

28 ditto. 

40 diitOk 

,3tX) dol per pecul 
18 ditto. 

15 tala per ditto. 
5 ditto. 


Vermilion 55 ditto per chwW 



rORT.CHARGES. 


Soon after a ship's arrival, the principal Mandarin sends word to the Security Merchanti appointin 
a day for the purpose of measuring the ship, which is put off till there are six or more ships waiting, (fo 
the Mandarin will not go down in the early part of the season to measure a less number than six.) Th 
Hong merchant fixes, tlirough the Linguist, the day when it is expected all work shall be suspended 
and the ship cleaned and dressed. The Hong merchant, by means of the Comprador, sends tea, sweet 
meats, &c. on board, for the Hoppo's entertainment The boat in which he comes, is distinguished by 
yellow flag, which is the Imperial colours ; and as soon as he is in sight, a boat with an officer is sent oi 
from each ship that is to be measure4| to attend him. 

A ship is not properly imparted until she is measured, which measurement is taken from the centr 
of the mizen-mast to the centre of the foremast for the length, and close abaft the mainmast from side t 
side for the breadth; the length is multiplied by the breadth, and the product, divided by 10, Ogives ih 
ship's measurage. 

The Emperor's books have all ships imported, entered into them under the following denominations 
in proportion to which they pay a duty of measurage, viz. 

M r c 

1st rates^vv74 cubits long, and 23 broad, though ever so much larger, pay v^Tales 7 7 7 7 

2d ditto ^71 to 74 to 23 broad 

Sd ditto to 71 ditto^«^<,^v«20 to 22 ditto 5 0 0 0 


Ships, however small, pay as third rates, which is a heavy charge upon small vessels frequenting the port, 

Example.— Suppose a ship measures 79 cubits 9 punts in length, and 25 cubits 5 punts 
in breadth; these multiplied together, produce 178 cubits 3 punts, 65 dec. which, at the rate 
of 7 tales, 7 mace, 7 candareens, 7 cash per cubit, 8re%^v«v«w.^%^v«v^«%^«^^v^^v^%....«%v%v%Tales 1,387 2 8 3 
Deduct the Emperor's allowance of 20 per cent.«^«%%«%%v^v« 277 4 5 6 

The Emperor’s net duty Tales 1,109 8 2 7 

Add 7 per cent, to make it sycce 77 6 8 8 


To the IIoppo, or receiver of customs, 10 per cent, thereon 
To the Collectors, &c. 2 per rent, to be paid in current silver 




1,187 5 1 5 
118 7 5 2 


1,306 2 6 7 
22 1 9 6 


1,828 4 6 3 

Impositions at sundry times since the year 1704, under the denomination of presents to the 
great Mandarins, and which are now claimed to be as much their due as the ship’s 

Tales 3,278 4 6 3 


All European ships do not pay a like sum under the denomination of presents. 


Ships, belonging to the English, pay^ 1,950 tales. 
Ditto, French 2,050 ditto. 

Ditto, Moors 1,850 ditto. 


Ships belonging to the Dutch, pay . 
Ditto, Swedish . 

Ditto, Danishv 




1 1 %<%%% 


1,950 tales. 
1,950 ditto. 
1,950 ditto. 


The Hoppo, at the measurement, always obtains from ihe Security Merchants many of the valuable 
articles imported, as presents, or he pays but a trifling part of the value for them. 
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The distribution of the 1,950 tales, charged as presents, b said to be tiius divided: 

M c c 

To the Smperor, on the ships arn v al ales 1,0B9 9 4* 0 
To ditto on her departure 510 5 0 1 

To the T.eantovr for the poor 132 0 0 0 

To the Security Marchant's Dispatchador 12 0 0 0 

To the Writers, on the measuring the ship, for boats 8 4 0 0 

To the soldiers that attend the meusiiring of the ship, for boat-hire, 6 5 6 0 

To the Hoppo's soldiers on the arrival of the sliip 16 7 8 0 

To the Foyen on the notice of the shijfs arrival »%»%»%»%%%%%%%%» % »%» 0 0 

To the Quongchefou, ditto 
To the Fonnew-hyen at Whampoa, ditto 

To the Namho-hyen, ditto 12 0 0 

To the Quonan-fuu at Macao, ditto 

To two officers belonging to the Hoppo, lor their attendance uu the ship during her stay in 

the river 150 0 0 0 

To the ditference of the Emperor's weights, kc. 9 3 5 9 

Total of the presents Tales 1950 0 0 0 


The charge of unloading a ship at AVhampoa per day, is as follows: 

The Hoppo Tales 2 

The Secretary 
The Writer 
The Linguist 

The Whampoa officer’s eating- 
Ditto, beetle-nut, &c. 

The weiglier 
For a boat. 

The Hoppo’s man to jirotect the goods 














v» V * »■ 


..A) 

.^0 

1 




To the three Hoppo-houses 
The Hoppo’s officers’ eating comes to about 

Forming a total oL,. 








M C C 
0 0 0 
7 2 0 
7 2 0 
7 2 0 
3 0 0 

3 0 0 
1 1 0 

4 4 0 
2 0 0 
7 2 0 
0 0 0 




TaJc, 11 « 3 0 


The Linguist is obliged to make the following presents for cutli ship, previous to her departure : 


To the first Hoppo-house 
To the second ditto . 

To the third ditto 


k V. V.% Ifc. . V.% % 


k% 10 tales* 
5 ditto. 
10 ditto. 


making in the whole 25 tales. The fees at going away, which were only ♦ or 5 dollars formerly, •"‘jj'*"'' 
charge was and is paid by the Company, are now increased to upward, of 40 dollar, per slap. What the 
MerchauU pay besides, cannot be known, but it is reckoned to be considerable. 
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IMPORT AND EXPORT DUTIES, 


The duties on all goods imported and exported are paid hj the Chinese ; it is therefore very difficult 
to ascertain the real duties of any commodity, as they are frequently altered by the Mandarins. The fol 
lowing is an account of the Emperor's customs on Bohea tea, and of sundry charges at Canton in 1756: 

Gross weight, 1 pecul 11 catties; deduct for package 10 per cent. 11 catties; leaves net 1 pecul. 


Emperor's duty per Tales 0 

14 per cent* on the 2 mace for charges of sending the money to Pekin, and for Secretaries 

8 per cent, on 2 mace, 2 candareens, 2 cash, to make it 0 

5 mace 4 candareens per cent, (part of tlie 6 per cent, duty) on the valuation, being 8 tales 

A duty of 1 mace per pecul, called peculage duty 0 

The Linguist's charge for victualling the Hoppo's people at shipping off, and for boat- 


M 

2 

0 

0 

4 

1 


Tales 0 8 0 8 


The Secretaries and Accountants had formerly a share in the 14 per cent, on the 2 mace. The Emperor 
now keeps the whole, and pays them wages ; but out of it he pays the charge of sending the duties from 
Canton to his Court. 

The charge of 8 per cent on 2 2 8 per pecul, to make that sum sycee, differs, and is sometimes less. 

The 5 mace 4 cand, duty, part of 6 per cent, duty on the valuation of 8 tales per pecul, is paid in 
dollar money. 

The 6 candareens, or 6 per cent, duty on the valuation of 8 tales per pecul, is paid in dollars; but it is 
properly a duty of 5 candareens 4 cash ; the other 6 cash are for the Hongist who ships off, to defray the 
charge of his Hong. 

Of the 5 candareens 4 cash duty, the Emperor has only 4 candareens 8 cash. An hospital for poor 
persons, who have no children to maintain them, has the remaining 6 cash. 

The Emperor's share is by the Hoppo made into sycee, at the Emperor's charge. 

The duty of 1 mace per pecul, called peculage, was very lately only 9 candareens. The merchants 
then, for their house of meeting, or joss house, had only 4 cash per pecul out of the peculage duty; but 
they have now 1 candareen 4 cash. The distribution of the peculage duty of 1 mace is as follows: 


Hoppov 
LiDguisL%. 

Weighers, 

Persons at the first Hoppo house 
Hoppo's guard, or soldiers 
Merchants for their joss house . 


^Candareens 3 8 
2 2 
0 2 
0 8 
1 6 
1 4 


Shopkeepers and others who cannot ship off goods, but are forced to employ the Hongists for that 
purpose, pay 8 mace 8 candareens the pecul for the export dttl^ on tea. 



CANTON. 

They pay 6 per cent, on tiie valuation of 8 Uks the pecul, which makes their charge more 
than those who pay only 4 

Instead of 3 candareens, they pay 5 candareens for the victualling the Hoppo's people, &c, 
the difference is 

the Linguut collects the money, he commonly chaiges, to make it even.„„»„^„„ 
winch, with the amount enumerated, as duty on Bohea tea 

Forms a total of. 


415 


- 0 4 8 0 


2 

0 

0 


0 0 
3 76 
8 24 


»%%%%«%%%% M^kface 8 8 0 0 


0 


^ The Hong merchants have therefore an advantage over the shopkeeper of 7 I 76 the pecul in ship- 
ping off Bohea tea, which is appropriated to defray the chjirgcs of the Hong. There is a proportionable 
advantage to the Hongist for all other goods. Bohea tea is only taken here for the example. 

« oo deducted for packages, all dealers lose 4,08 per cent, on Bohea tea chests, and 

6,66 per cent, per pecul on Singlo chests, and more on smaller chests; but as UiLs 10 |)cr cent, is always 
deducted on all goods imported, whether in packages or not, as lead and tin, as it is on lutonaguc exported, 
the merchants are of opinion they lose nothing by that charge. 

There is not any duty of 0 candareens, or 5 4 per cent, on gooiis imported. 

The Emperor’s dotchin and the merchants’ are the same; the latter have a standard dotcliin at their 
joss house, whicli agrees with the Emperor’s. 

1 he weighers are often bribed by the merchants to make goods imported weigh le.ss than they really 
do, and those exported, to weigh heavier. 

The Emperor’s pecul is I3i lbs. 2 oz. 964 dec. avoirdu|)ois. One hundred tales in sycee money, weighed 
by a merchant or a refiner, when carried to the receiver of the customs, is found deficient in weight I tale 
3 mace, or thereabouts; formerly it was only 3 or 4 mace less: this plunder the lIop|M) and his people have. 

The Linguist gets 2 cand. 2 ca.sh of the iH*culage duty on every |>ecul of goods imported or ex|>orted ; 
but he abates from it 20 per cent, that he may be paid in dollar money, instead of money of T.'i or less 
touch: this reduces the 2 cand. 2 cash to 1 cand. 7 cash 6 dec.; so that if u ship im|)ort5(XK) jieculs, and ex- 
port as many, those 10,000 are only accounted him as 9,0(K), bi^ause 10 per ceiil. is taken off for package; 
his gain, therefore, on that ship is 158,4 tales; he has moreover a present of alxiut 70 tales, ibnniiig a lotul 
of 228 tales 4 mace. What he gets by impositions, cannot l)e known. 

Fine China-ware pays 7 4 per pecul; is valued at 4 0 and the duty is 0 J 

Coarse ditto 

China-ware in chests, of whatever sort, is r(‘ckoned fine. 

Ditto in bundles of blue and white, is reckoned coarse; if coloured, fine. 

PILOTAGE. 


The following are the usual rates of pilotage paid by the Company’s ships frequenting the port: 


From the Lema Islands to Macao^ Span. Dol. 30 
From Macao to Whampoa 40 

Cumshaw, or present to 5 

10 boats lying on the second barw%w^%%-%vwwwv> 10 
Pilot going on board at Whampoa 16 


10 boats lying on the second 

10 

Pilot coming on board 

20 

4 boats lying on bar bcloWw%%%%ww%%*ww 


Balance of pilotage to Macao 

4 

Cumshaw 



forming a total of 85 dollars inwards, and 69 dollsrs outwards. 
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TROVISIONS AND REFRESHMENTS. 

In no part of the world are provisions more abundant than in China, or of better quality. The prices 
are in general moderate. All provisions, as before stated, are weighed. The following are the prices : 

Talef. M. C. Canh. 1 Talei. M. C. Cash. 


Jlringals»%»%»»»v»»»v»»»w»%v» 

0 

0 

3 

0 per catty. 

Pip V^V>V^VW>»»VW.>^V>V^V> 

0 

1 

4 

0 per catty. 

Capons 

0 

1 

6 

0 ditto. 

Figeons 

0 

1 

8 

0 ditto. 

Chesnuts 

0 

0 

8 

0 ditto. 

Plums 

0 

2 

0 

0 ditto. 

Charcoal 

0 

0 

0 

7 ditto. 

Pepper 

0 

2 

0 

0 ditto. 


0 

1 

0 

0 ditto. 

Pineapples 

0 

1 

0 

0 ditto. 

Eeb 

0 

1 

0 

0 ditto. 

Pheasantsv%«%*«%%%%%%v«%%«^ 

0 

1 

6 

0 ditto. 

Fowls 

0 

1 

3 

0 ditto. 

Partridges 

0 

0 

9 

0 ditto. 

Fish 

0 

0 

8 

0 ditto. 

Quails 

0 

0 

3 

0 ditto. 

Flour 

0 

0 

6 

0 ditto. 

Rabbits 

0 

2 

6 

0 per pan. 

Geese »»%»»%»%»%»»%«»»»%%»>»%% 

0 

1 

2 

0 ditto. 

Sugar-candy, fine^«%.^v. 

0 

1 

5 

0 ^tto. 

Hams 

0 

2 

5 

0 ditto. 

Sugar, soft 

0 

0 

4 

0 ditto. 

IifObchocks 

0 

1 

0 

0 ditto. 

Soy 

0 

0 

6 

0 ditto. 

Eimes 

0 

0 

3 

0 ditto. 

Teal 

0 

0 

9 

0 each. 

Loaves 

0 

0 

4 

0 ditto. 

V incgar 

0 

0 

3 

0 per catty. 

Mushrooms 

0 

3 

2 

0 ditto* 

Wax candles«^««v%«%*%%% 

0 

5 

0 

0 ditto. 

Oranges 

0 

0 

3 

0 ditto. 

"k ams %^. »%%%%»%%%»»%%>% %»»»%% 

0 

0 

3 

0 ditto. 


The following is a list of the stores taken on board a ship of 1200 tons at Canton, for the use of the 
homeward-bound passage. The Company's ships are obliged to take in nine months' provisions in time of 
war, and six months' in time of peace. 


ship's sToiiES. 

1G50 catties of beef. 

6 calves. 

41 G catties of pig, 8 in number. 
683G ditto biscuit. 

900 ditto fine ditto. 

2983 ditto rice. 

49G ditto fine ditto. 

3080 ditto calavaiices. 

1051 fine fiour. 

11125 ditto paddy. 

4707 ditto gram. 

3000 ditto sugar. 

3000 ditto yams. 

180 ditto wax candles. 

449 ditto pumpkins. 

443 ditto sweet potatoes. 

60 Macao cabbages 
Sundry small stores, vegetables, &c. 


CABIN STORES. 

21 GO catties of hay. 

400 ditto bran. 

635 ditto Macao potatoes. 

G65 ditto capons, 197 in number. 
621 ditto fowls, 240 in number. 

192 ditto pigs, 1 sow and 1 boar. 
5G9 ditto ditto, 20 pigs. 

6 sheep. 

1 cow. 

2G0 catties geese, 50 in number. 

60 wild ducks. 

72 teal. 

12 wild geese. 

48 pigeons. 

36 quails. 

1000 eggs. 

100 catties of hams, and pig's faces. 
> ^ Sundry vegetables, fruits, &c. 



AGATES. 


Jrtich procurahk at Canton, mth Directions *o» to ckuse ihm. 

AGATES 

«J « «™p,, 

the fled. col"« . the ‘'‘T - ‘'o^ 

twoepecie.; theVl^lt^^ Of tho*e with . yellow g^u^a there «e 

s^rr:.;n!:'7j':T rr^* 

ey can ecarwijr be wen. Those of this kind are of the highest value, and contain fiauraa of Iww. 

amT^f^tr^’ andthe like. Thu kind of agate, when perfect, Uonly found In Indiaf but theiH^ 
some of an inferior sort to be met with in Germany. 

S r/r !h K1.TT .„d from one to ten inches in diwnetcr. It is of the colour of 

than the former, but wdl bear a very fine polub. This species is common in India. 

Tm tBAD COLOURED Aoate, with black and white veins, is of a very fine, firm, and compact tcx- 
ture, though it is found, like the former, in the shape of common flint, and of as rugged*a surface. The 
colour IS of a pale blueish grey, and is often without variation, though it has sometimes black and some- 
times white veins, which are generally towards the centre of the stone. It is very hard, and will bear a 
fine polish; it is found in India, where they make cups and boxc.s of it. 

The flesh coloured Agate is not so valuable as either of the former, though it has a firm compact 
texture, and is from one to ten inches in diameter. The flesh colour is very faint and almost wl)ituh,yci 
it is never entirely wanting; sometimes it has no veins at all, and at other times it abounds in veins, spots, 
or clouds. The spots are generally very small, about the size of a pin's head; when bmken, it is very 
smooth and glossy, though it is not always of the same transparency. 

The blood coloured Agate is more beautiful than most of tliis cln'^s. It is always of a deep blood 
red colour, sometimes throughout, but more frequently variegated witli a pale blue and brown; the blue 
always surrounds the red, and inclines to the colour of whey, but it is in no other [lail of the stone. The 
brown is of Uie colour of horn, and generally appears in irregular veins, sometimes in such plenty as to 
make the ground to the stone, and the red with its blue edges only the variegation. This nlonc is much 
esteemed when well marked, and is chiefly used for the tops of snuff-boxes. 

The clouded and spotted flesh coloured Agate is of a very fine close texture, though it is subject 
to flaws and cracks when the pieces are large, for which rea.son the lesser stones arc preferred ; in general 
it is but little esteemed. 

The red Agate, variegated with yellow, is of the colour of red lead, of a fine pure equal texture, with 
a smooth regular surface, and is commonly found in the shape of a pebble stone. It is from one to four 
VoL. II. 3 S 
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ALUM-AMOMUM VEBUM. 


inches in diameter, and its ground is of a paler red with one that is deeper, disposed in concentric veins 
'round from one to three points; but this does not appear without close examination. Besides these it has 
irregular bright yellow blotches that are never intersected by the veins, but are either within or on the 
outside thereof; and they are always extremely short, never aboye one sixth of an inch in length. It U 
very hard, and will bear a fine polish. 

The yellow Agate has been found from one to seven inches in diameter, in various shapes and sixesf 
but they are all of a very firm compact texture. It is sometimes of the same colour throughout; some* 
times it consists of irregular veins, and at others it has a pale and almost white ground, veined and spotted 
with a strong yellow, exactly resembling that of fine yellow bees-wax. It is very hard, and capable of 
Q fine polish; but the degree of transparency differs greatly, for sometimes it is as much so as the rest, 
and at others it is almost entirely opaque. It is found in India, and is used for making knife-handles. 

The pale yellow Agate, variegated with white, black, and green, is called the Leonina, from its re* 
semblance to a lion's skin. It is more variegated than the rest of the stones of this kind, and has a fine 
compact close texture, though it is found in very irregular shapes, with a rugged outside. The ground is< 
always of a pale yellow, but very differently disposed. It breaks with some difficulty into pieces with 
fine smooth surfaces. It is brought from India, but is not commonly known, being very scarce. 

The blackish veined brown Agate is found in pieces that have a pretty smooth surface, though of 
an irregular shape, from two to seven inches in diameter. The brown is pretty deep, and freely clouded, 
spotted, and veined with a colour that is almost black, and the veins ore paler and browner than the* 
other variegations. The veins are disposed in irregular concentric circles, and the innermost are generally 
broadest. It is capable of a very beautiful polish, and is commonly cut into seals, buttons, heads of canes, 
and the tops of snuff-boxes. It is frequently adorned with fictitious colours, which sink into the substance 
so much, that they appear like the natural veins of the stone, and then it is of great value. 

ALUM 

Is an article of considerable trade at China, from whence it is carried to various parts of India. It 
is generally in large lumps or pieces, clear and transparent. It is seldom imported into England, it being 
pr^uced in these large quantities. In March sale, 1806, 41 cwt. of alum were sold at the Company's sale 
for ^56. The permanent duty is 11s. per cwt. and the temporary or war duty 3s. 8d. per cwt. making in 
the whole 14s. 8d. per cwt. 

AMOMUM VERUM, 

Or tme Amomum, is the fruit or seed vessel of a plant growing in Arabia, several parts of the East 
Indies, and China. It is in figure like a grape, and contains, under a membraneous covering, a number of 
small rough angular seeds, of a blackisli brown colour on the outside, and whiter within. The seeda 
are lodged in three distinct cells, and those in each cell joined closely together, so that the fruit, on being 
opened, appears to contain but tliree seeds. Ten or twelve of these pedicles, about an inch long, stand toge- 
ther upon a woody stalk. The seeds are a strong grateful aromatic, of a penetrating fragrant smell, and of 
a warm pungent taste. Chuse amomum that is fresh and large, the pods being round, of a light colour, 
inclining to grey, heavy, and well filled with odoriferous grains: to have the grains neat and clean, they 
should be separated from the shell, which is of little value. The pods which are light, and of which the 
grains are wrinkled, are also of little worth. 



ANGUSTURA BARK— ANISEEDS, STAR-BEN-BLOOD-STONE. 


m 


ANGUSTURA BARK. # 

This bark was first imported into England in 1788, and is the produce of a tree growing in Abyssinia, 
tod other parts of Africa, and on the Spanish Main. It is in pieces about 6 inches long and I \ broad, 
curled up; the external surface is whitish, the substance close and compact, of a bitter taste, and when 
powdered, the colour of rhubarb; it claims a high rank as an antiseptic. In i\\c September sale, 1803, 
13 cwt. imported from India, sold for and in the March sale, 1804, 142 cwt. were sold for i?121. 

Tliis bark, not being enumerated in the book of rates on East India commodities, pays a |)ennanent 
duty of ^37 10s. per cent, and a temporary or war duty of i?12 lOs. per cent. 


^ ANISEEDS, STAR, 

Are the produce of a small tree growing in China and the Philippine Islands. It consists of rusty 
coloured hard wrinkled husks, about half an inch long, joined together by their ends to Uie numlier of six or 
seven, in the form of a star, each including a glossy seed that is inteninlly white. The husks oi‘ these 
seeds have a glowing sweetish aromatic taste, but not fiery. The seeds have little smell, but (ill tlie 
mouth in chewing with an agreeable flavour, of the same nature with that of the husks, but weaker, 
accompanied with gigater sweetness. Such as are broken and mildewed sliould be rejected. 

The following are the quantities imported and sold at the East India Com|)any's sales in the 
years 1804 to 1808 inclusive, together with the sale amount and average price |)er cwt. 



March Sale. 

.September Sale. 

Total. 

Aver. |>erCwl. 

Cwt. 

£ 


B 

Cwt. 




Bl 


lUjui 


...» 






266 

2947 

266 

2947 

n 1 7 

1806 

mmm 


101 

1.590 

101 

15{K) 

1.5 U 10 

1807 

— 


151 

1943 

151 

1943 

12 17 * 

1808 

404 

2837 

307 

2060 

711 

44i97 

« 17 9 


0 cwt. of aniseeds are allowed to a ton. The pennanent duty thereon is £l 8s. Od. and the tcm. 
porary or war duty Os. 6d. making in the whole £l 18s. per cwt. 


BEN, OR BEHEN. 

The ben nut is the produce of a tree growing sponUneously in the East Indie* and Chma, of a 
light colour, about the size of a filbert, of a triangular but somewlmt rouij^i enc osmg a kerne 

of the same figure, covered wiUi a white skin. The n«U should be . l.o«n of a arsagreeable, bitter, o.ly 

taste, fresh, plump, and sound; the decayed and broken should be 

The Bzn Root « of two sorts, white and red. The white l>en root is gn y without, and l•.«lmmg to 
The Uen hoot is o . , , . , leaves a disagreeublc bilU*rm*s» when kept some 

5S:.. ..i«p “*“• 

blood-stone. 

... J 1 .n elerant iiolish; it does not ajiproach near to traoq>ar*ncy ; iu 
on it, in large pieces, free from cracks and flaws.^ ^ ^ 
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CAMPHIEE, CHINA--CASgIA LIGNEA. 


CAMPHIRE, CHINA. 

This article was long supposed to be prepared from the Baroos or Sumatra camphire, but is now 
ascertained to be the genuine produce of a tree growing in the Chinese dominions and in Japan, different 
from that of Sumatra or Borneo. It is prepared from a decoction of the wood and roots of the tree, and 
cut into small pieces. It is made into cakes, which incline to a greyish colour, and are composed of small 
grains, mixed with some impure matter; they are not very heavy, nor very compact, but easily crumble 
to pieces. If these cakes be tolerably pure, they will, when set on fire, burn away, and leave but few adies ; 
the fewer the better. What is brought from China is of two kinds, refined and unrefined ; but the latter 
is preferred, the duty thereon being much less than on that which is refined. # 

The Dutch used to receive large quantities of Camphire from Japan, part of which is sent to their 
settlements in India, and the remainder to Holland. The average quantity imported into Holland in the 
years 1785 to 1791 inclusive, was 41,650 lbs. per annum. This sort is considered superior to that of China. 

The following are the quantities of refined and unrefined camphire imported and sold at the Com- 
pany's sales in the years 1804 to 1808, together with the sale amount, and the average prjce per cwt. 



March Sale. 

September Sale 

Total. 

Aver. perCwfr 

Years. 

Cwi. 

£ 

Cwt. 

£ 

Cwt. 

£ 

£ #. d. 

“TSJT 

KMl 






21 19 6 

1805 

816 

mmi 

83 

1744 

899 


22 6 0 

1806 

682 

12,429 

399 

6663 

1081 

B 

17 13 3 

1807 

1819 


575 

6690 

2394 

12 6 1 

1808 

143 


— 

— 

143 

May 

15 3 6 


15 cwt. of camphire are allowed to a ton ; but it is not permitted to be imported in ships from 
China. The permanent duty on refined camphire is Is. 3d. per lb. and the war duty 5d. and on unrefined, 
the permanent duty 9d. and war duty 3d, 

CASSIA LIGNEA 

Is the bark of a tree growing in China, on Sumatra, the Malabar Coast, and other parts of India. 
It is a different species of the same genus with the cinnamon tree, and is separated from the branches of this 
tree in the sanxe manner as cinnamon. They take offthe two barks together, and separating the rough 
outer one, which is of value, they lay the inner bark to dry, which rolls up, and becomes what we call 
cassia lignea. It resembles cinnamon in appearance, smell, and taste; the best is imported from China 
in small pipes or tubes, sometimes the thickness of the ordinary tubes of cinnamon, and of the same length, 
but usually they are shorter and thicker, and the bark itself coarser. It is of a tolerably smooth surface, 
and brownish colour, with some cast of red, but much less so than cinnamon. It is of a less fibrous tex- 
ture, and more brittle, of an aromatic smell and taste, truly of the cinnamon kind, but the smell weaker, 
and the taste much less acrid and biting. It is distmguished from cinnamon by this wont of pungency, 
and yet more by its being of a mucilaginous or gelatinous quality, when taken into the mouth, and held 
there some time. There are some that incline to a yellow, and some to a brown colour; but these varieties 
depend on accidents that do not much affect its value. It should be chosen in thin pieces, of an agreeable, 
biting, and aromatic taste, and the best is that which approaches nearest to cinnamon in flavour; that 
which is small and broken, should be rejected. The Malabar kind is thicker and darker coloured than the 
China kind, and is more subject to foul packing ; therefor^ ^h bundle should be carefully inspected, or 
you will have a good deal of dirt and rubbish in it. 







CASSIA FI8TULA-4:A8SIA BUDS. 


Ml 

The following are the quantities imported and sold at the Company's sales from 1804 to 1808 Indu* 
aive, the greater part of which was brought from China, togetlier with the sale amount and average 
price per cwt 


Years. 

1 March Sale. 

September Sale 

1 Tpial. 1 

Atrcrage perewt. 

Cwt. 1 

£ 

1 ‘=''‘ 

£ 

Cwl 

1 ^ 

£ i. d. 

1804 

“ 6d8 

■iwr 

839 

8941 

1507 

n-wJ" 

11 11 4 

1805 

1788 1 

18971 

2500 

24031 

4282 

43008 

10 0 10 

1806 

1241 

4868 

347 

3013 

1588 

7881 

4 19 4 

1807 

824 

3242 

87 

539 

9U 

3781 

4 3 0 

1808 

208 

1489 

178 

2402 

.381 

.3891 

10 4 5 


8 cwt. of cassia lignea are allowed to a ton. The permanent duty on it is £S 8s. per cwt. and the 
temporary or war duty £2 lOs. making in the whole jCII 4s. jier cwt. 

CASSIA FISTULA 


Is the fruit of a tree that grows spontaneously in Egypt, and some parts of the East Indies, and from 
thence has been introduced into America. It is a long slender poil, of about an inch in diameter, and fVom 
one to two feet in length; externally it is of a dai*k brown colour, somewhat wrinkled, witli a large seam 
running the whole length ufwn one side, and another less visible on the other. It is yellowish within, 
divided by woody partitions into a number of little cells, containing hard, flattish, ovid seeds, ciicJoscd In 
a soil black pulp; this pulp has a sweetish taste, followed by more or less of an iingraU'ful kind of aerf- 
mony. The oriental cassia has a more agreeable sweetncjs, and less acrimony Uian the American, to 
which it is preferred on that account. The eye may distinguish them from each other; the oriental pods 
being smoother and smaller, liaving a thinner rind, with a pulp of a dee|K*r shinuig black colour than the 
American. The oriental cassia should be chosen in full and Iresli pods, heavy, and not rattling when 
shaken; when broken, the pulp, which is the medicinal part, should be of a shining black colour, sweet and 
agreeable, with little or no roughness; and this rouglineis is predominant when the fruit has been gathered 
unripe; neither should it be mouldy or dry, which is the case when it has been hnig kept. 

10 cwt of cassia fistula are allowed to a ton. The permanent duty is lbs. jHjr cwt and the tem- 
porary or war duty 18s, 8d. making in the whole £3 lis. 8d. |ht cwt 

CASSIA BUDS 


Are said to be the berry of the cassia tree, and are brought from China; they hear some resemblance 
to a clove, but are smaUer, and when fresh, possess a fine rich cinnamon flavour. Tiny arc to h« cbwn 
sound, fresh, and free from stalks and dirt; tlii-y are occasionally packed with cassia lignea, by winch it is 

said the flavour ofboth is considerably improved. , . .u/m 

The following are the quantities imported and sold at the East India sales in the years ItWi to IW» 


Years. 

March Sale. 

Cwt. 

£ 

1804 

107 

860 

1805 

266 

2020 

1806 

.... 

— 

1807 

— 

— 

1808 

— 

— 


1 September Sale. 

J otal. 

Aveiage jierCwt, 

Cwt. 

£ 

Cwt. 


/ #. d. 

571 


678 

TtST 

7 1 1 

254 

2180 

620 

42(XJ 

8 1 6 

292 

1737 

292 

1737 

5 18 11 

54 

628 

.54 

628 

11 ^ J) 


8 cwt of cassia duos are aiioweu w » r - - s' 

porary or war duty £l 17s. 4d. making in the whole £1 9$. 4d. per cwt. 



CASSIA OIL-CASSUMANAB^'HINA ROOT-CHINA WARE. 


m 


^ - CASSIA OIL. 

The best is manufactured at China, and the finer kind differs but little in its properties from that of 
cinnamon, for which it is genendly substituted. There are few better modes of proving its goodness 
than by taking the point ofa pin, dipping it in the oil, and rubbing it on the back of the hand; if genuine, 
the smell continues a long time, and does not readily fly off; but if after remaining some time, it partakes 
of any other smell, it is adulterated. 

* The permanent duty on cassia oil is Is. 6d. pei* oz. and the temporary or war duty 6d. making in 
the whole 2s. per ounce. " ‘ 


CASSUMANAR 

Is a moderately large root of a plant growing in the East Indies, which we usually meet with cut 
into irregular slices, of various forms, for the sake of drying. The root is of a tuberous and irregular 
.shape, bent and jointed, or knotted; its surface is somewhat wrinkled, and its cortical part is marked, at 
certain distances, with a sort of circle or ring, somewhat prominent, whicli surrounds it; it is of a close 
texture, very hard, and heavy. It will not cut freely with a knife, nor easily powder in a mortar. When 
cut, it shews a smooth shining surface, of a dirty greyish white, with an equal admixture of yellow. It is 
of a brisk aromatic smell, somewhat resembling ginger, and of a pungent bitterish taste. It is to be 
chosen in large firm pieces, as plump as can be, of the most fragrant smell, and of an acrid taste. It is 
hardly liable to any adulteration, except putting pieces of the long zedoary along with it, which is easily 
discovered by the size and figure of the latter, (scarcely ever exceeding an incii in diameter, frequently 
less), and by its internal white colour, when broken. 

CHINA ROOT 

Is the root of a species of climber in China; it is oblong and thick jointed, Aill of irregular knobs, of a 
reddish brown colour on the outside, and of a pale red within; when cut, it exhibits a close, smooths 
glossy surface ; while new, it will snap short, and look glittering within; if old, the dust flies from it when 
broken, and is light and kecky. China root should be chosen large, sound, heavy, and of a pale red 
colour internally. It is of no value if the worm be in it. Since 1804 very little has been imported into 
England; in the sales of that year 1487 cwt. were sold for i^ll94. 

11 cwt. of China root are allowed to a ton. The permanent duty is 4g. per cwt, and the war duty 
^1 8s. making in the whole £5 12s. per cwt. 

CHINA WARE. 

This Article, now so common in many parts of Europe, was not known to the ancients. Marco Paulo 
is the first among the moderns who mentions it. The Portuguese began to import it soon after their 
first voyage to China, but it was a considerable time before the use of it became extensive. Large quan- 
tities wei'e formerly brought from China to England ; but the heavy duties levied upon it, and the great 
in^provements which have taken place in our own manufactures, have very much reduced the home demand 
for China ware. Connoisseurs divide China ware into six classes, viz, the trouted China, the old white, 
the Japan, the QMnese, the Chinese Japan, and the Indian; these several appellations rather denote a 
difference that strikes the eye, than a real distinction. 

L Trouted China, from its resemblance to the scale! of a trout, seems the most ancient; if has 
two imperfections— I the paste is always very brown, and the surface appears full of creeks; these cracks arq 



CHINA WARE. 




only in the glazing, but in the China ware itself, anil therefbre this sort has but a small degree of iraai* 
parency, does not sound so well, is very brittle, and bears the 6re better than any other. To liide these 
cracks, it is pmnted with a variety of colours; in this kind of ornament its only value consistst 


II.— The old white China.— This is very valuable, but very scarce, and little used. The paste 
of it seems to be extremely short, and fit only for small vases, figures, and other ornamental China; 
it is sold in trade for Japan, though it is certain that some very fine of the same kind is made in China. 
It is of two different hues, the one a perfect cream-colour, the other a blueish white, which makes it look 
more transparent, and the glazing seems to be more incor)X>rated into this last. 


III. Japan China is not so easily distinguished, as most people imagine, from the finest sort made 
in China. It is stated that in general the glazing of the true Japan is whiter, anti has less of tlie blueish 
cast than the porcelain of China; that Uie ornaments arc laid on with less profusion; that the blue Is 
brighter, and the patterns and flowers are not so whimsical, and more closely copied from nature; and 
some writers tell us, that the Chinese who trade to Japan, bring home some pieces of China that make 
more show than their own, but are not so solid; and that they seive to ornament tlicir a|Nirtmenl8, but 
tliat they never use them, because they will not bear the fire well: all China glased with coloured varnish, 
whether sea-green, blueish, or purple, is said to be Chinese. All the Japan brought into Kuro|)e wmes from 
the Dutch, who are the on^ Europeans that are suffered to come into that empire. Possibly they m^ 
have chosen it out of the porcelains brought there every year by the ("hincse, or they my have purchased 
it at Canton: in either case the distinction between the porcelain of Japan and that of China would not 
be founded on fact, but merely on prejudice. From this opinion, it is plain that what is sold m hnroiit 


for Japan, is only very fine China. 

IV China PoncEtAiN.— The glazing of this »ort ha. a bluer ensl than that of Japan, 1* more highly 
coloured, and the pattern, are more whimsical; the paste is in general whiter, ami mo« e«mi«et; the 
grain finer and cloL, and the China thinner. Among the several sorts made i.i t Inna, there i. one that 
f, very ancient; it is painted of a deep blue, a l«autiful red, or a green like verdiga-a»«s ^ 

thick ^and very heavy^ Some of this is trouted, and the grain is often dry and brown ; Uiat which is 
JlTutd has a clear sound, but both want transparency ; it is sold for old China, and .he (me, piece, are 
j m Tnnaii The essciitial difference between this and other Chiiitt is, lliut it w made 

trfililiyTrbitLtj.r’v It; ;; »« .r at.., t».i. .. u,.-.™, 

come from Japan, with those tliat *" , 1 ^. rfaging of thii kind is remarkable 

some ^t is ornamented with a very fine ue w ^ tnmsparent, for the Chinw glazing 

for being a true white enamel; whereas i • .p® manufactured in the province-of Kiamsi. In 

tk. M« ™l a, red. » Cudtoru, .tat P* 
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CINNABAR. 


parts of China. All the colours except the blue stand up in lumpS) and are very badly laid on. It b of 
two kinds, the best of which is denominated Nankeen Cldna. 

The articles brought to Europe consist of table and tea services, painted jars, garden pots and stoob, 
butter-cups, fruit-boskets, &c. 

The following are the usual contents of a table-service, and of long and short breakfast sets of Cliina 
ware, and the mode in which they are counted at Canton: 


A TABLE SET OF 170 PIECES. 

72 large flat plates 
Soup plates 
Small flat plates^ 

Small deep plates « 

Dishes of 6 sizes, 3 in eachw.^«v«. 

Fruit dishes 
Salad bowls 








9 




2 soup tureens, with tops and stands 
2 pickle ditto, with ditto 
4 sauce boats and stands 
Saltcellars 

If it is of the very best blue and white stone, 
it will cost from 55 to 65 tales. 


72 
.. 24 
12 
12 
18 
6 
2 
6 
6 
8 
4 




BREAKFAST SET OK 20 PIECES. 

6 large cups and saucers 
1 tea-pot and 
1 slop bason 




. 12 
2 
1 

1 bread and butter plate 1 

1 sugar bason, stand, and cover 3 
If the best blue and white stone, it will cost 
3 tales. 


LONG TEA SET OP 101 PIECES. 

2 coffee pots with covers 2 

2 tea pots of 2 sizes 4 

1 cream pot 1 

2 tea canisters 

2 large sugar cups, plates, and covers«^««*^^^ 6 
2 sneakers and saucers 4 

13 breakfast cups and saucers 26 




13 tea cups and saucers 
13 coffee cups and saunrs 26 

If the best blue and white stone China, it will 
cost from 11 to 13 tales, 

TEA SET OP 49 PIECES. 

12 tea cups and saucers 24 

12 coflee cups 12 

1 tea-pot and stand v»aK v» va 3 

1 sugar bason, cover, and stand 
1 milk pot, cover, and stand 3 

1 tea canister and cover %>%%%»>%■% 2 
1 slop bason and stand 

If the best blue and white stone, it will cost 5 or 
0 tales. 


50 cubical feet of China ware are allowed to a ton, which is about four chests of the usual dimensions. 
The permanent duty is ^*82 per cent, and the temporary or war duty £21 6 s, 8 d. making 
J^’OO 65 . 8 d. per cent, besides the Company’s charges, which make in the whole about 1’108 per cent. 

The Company allow 20 tons of China ware, fans, pictures, and lackered ware to be brought on eacl 
ship from China; in other ships only two tons are allowed in each, on paying the customs, and to th< 
Company 9 per ci*nt. on the sale value of China and lackered wares, and on other articles 7 per cent.; all 
exceeding arc charged i’SO for each ton, and so in proportion for a greater or Ifss quantity. 


CINNABAR. 


A ponderous, red, sulphureous ore of mercury, produced in various parts of the world, as well as ii 
China. It comes from the latter place in pieces of an irregular size, with a smooth outside. It is of ai 
elegant deep red colour, both externally and internally, which is much improved by grinding the lumps ti 
powder. The heaviest cinnabar should be chosen free from earthy or stony matter, and such as will leav 
a beautiful red on white paper ; by heating a piece of iron red hot, or by holding a little on the blade of j 
knife by the Are, you may discover if it is mixed; when g^dne, it will bum entirely away, but if foul 
there will appear a black or white powder, according to what it is mixed w^Uv 



CONTRAYERVA-COPPER, WHITE— CORUNDUM— CUBEBS. 


m 


CONTRAYERVA 


K s-V**® ’ It broueht to Furoo. 

by Sir Francis ^ake in 1581. It is in pieces from one to two inches long, and half an inch thick full of 
knots surround^l with fibres of a reddish yellow colour eatemally, am? ,«lc within ; it h.1 a .Ili.J 
kmd of aromatic smeU, . somewhat astringent, warm, bitterish taste, with a light and sweetilh kind 

de^r'ThJJ'' r /■'“I''"”'* ?'“>“? «"•» f«>m fib«. ond 

aecay. They are seldom brought from the East Indies. 


COPPER, WHITE. 

In Du Halde’s History of China is the following account of white copiier. “ The most extraordi- 
n^ copper is called De-tong, or wkik copper; it is white when dug out of the mine, and still more 
white within than without. It appears, by a vast number of ex|)erlment8 mode at Pekin, that iU colour 
IS owing to no mixture— on the contrary, all mixtures diminish its beauty; for, when it is rightly managed, 
t Imks exactly like silver, and were there not a necessity of mixing a little tutenague, or some such meUi 
With it, to soften it, and prevent its brittleness, it would be so much the more extraordinary, as this sort 
of copper IS, perhaps, to be met with no where but in China, and that only in the province of Yun-non." 
Notwithstanding what is here said of the eoloiir of this cojiper being owing to no mistiire, it is cerUin 
tliat the white cupper, as imported into England, is a mixeil ineUl; so timt the ore from whence it is ex- 
tractedy must consist of various metaliir 8tih.Htance.s. 


CORUNDUM 

Is the Indian name for the fossil called hy the British lapidaries, Adamantine Spar. The first speci- 
mens of it came from China; its colour is grey, of different shades; the larger pieces are opaque, hut the 
thin pieces and the edges are transparent; the second variety comes from India, and is considerably whiter 
than that from China, and it is this which is called corundum hy the natives. I’lie remarkable cpmlity of 
corundum, and for which it is chiefly valued, is its extreme hardne.ss ; it scratches every siihslnnee Imt 
diamond, and is therefore of great value to lapidaries and seal-cutters. It is used throughout India and 
China for polishing stones, &c. It is but little harder than the ruby, the sapphire, or oriental topaz. It is 
far superior to emery, particularly for grinding on the wheel, to which it adheres like diamond dust. 

CUBEBS 

Are the produce of a tree growing on Java and in China. The culieh is a small dried fruit, like a 
pepper-corn, but generally somewhat longer; it is of a greyish brown colour, ami composed of a wrinkled 
external covering enclosing a single seed, blacki.sli on the surface, and wliitc within ; it is a warm spife, of 
a pleasant aromatic smell, and of a hot, pungent ta.stc, weaker than that of pepper, but of the same kin<l; 
its acrimony remains long upon the tongue. We sometimes meet with this article in an unripe state, when 
it is very small, the covering much wrinkled, and the cnclos<*d seed of a wider kind than when ripe. 
Cubebs should be chosen large, fresh, sound, and the heaviest that can be procured. From their resemblance 
to pepper, from which its difference is a short slender stalk, it is oden mixed with that article. Cubebs arc 
seldom imported into England; but large quantities used to be brought by the Dutch. The average amount 
imported into Holland for seven years, 1785 to 1791, was upwards of 9,000 lbs. annually. 

16 cwt. of cubebs are allowed to a ton. The permanent duty U JL^2 1 6s. per cwt. and the temporary 
or war duty 18s. 8d. making in the whole £3 14«. 8d. per cwt. 

VoL, II. 3 T 



DRAGON’S BtOOD^ALANGAL. 


im 


DRAGON’S BLOOD. 

This drug is said to be obtained from a large species of rattan^ growing abundantly on Sumatrai 
where it is manufactured and exported to China; it is there held in much estimation. It b either in oval 
drops, wrapped up in dag leaves, or in large and generally more impure masses, composed of smaller lean. 
It is externally and internally of a deep dusky red colour, and when powdered, it should become of a 
bright crimson ; but if it be black, it b worth little. It easily melts over the fire, and b inflammable, dif- 
fusing a singular but not disagreeable smell. When broken, and held up against a strong light, it b some- 
what transparent. It has little or no smell or taste; what it has of the latter b resinous and astringent. 
The dragon’s blood in drops b much preferable to that in cakes, the latter being more friable, and less 
compact, resinous, and pure than the former. Other compositions, coloured with true dragon’s blood, 
or other materials, have been sold instead of thb article. Some of these dbsolve like gums in water, and 
others crackle in the fire without proving inflammable; whereas the genuine dragon’s blood readily melts 
and catches flame, and is sca^ely acted on by watery liquors. It b most prudent to purchase the drops, 
rejecting the impure masses. 

The following are the quantities of dragon’s blood imported and sold at the East India sales, in the 
years 1604 to 1808 inclusive, together with the sale amount, and average price per cwt. 


j 

Yeani. i 

1 

1 

March Sale. 

September Sale. 


Aver, per Cwt. 

Cwt. 

£ 

Cwt 

£ 


wm 

£ t d. 

‘1804 

5^ 

43 

43 

^539 ^ 

53 

582 

If 0 0' 

1805 



103 

376 

103 

376 

3 13 0 

1806 



m 

258 

26 

258 

9 19 11 

1807 



— 

— • 



- - 

1808 

19 

215 

— 

— 

19 

215 

11 6 4 


20 cwt. of dragon’s blood are allowed to a ton. This article, not being enumerated in thelbt of drugs, 
pays a permanent duty of 37{ per cent, and a war duty of 12 j, in all 50 per cent, on the sale amount. 

GALANGAL. 

There are two species of thb root, the great and small; of these the latter is most esteemed. 

Great galangal is a tough woody root, about an inch and a half thick, of a brown colour 
on the outside, and whitish within, having a veiy^ thin bark, which is beset, at about a quarter of an 
inch distance, with rings or circles. It is of a bitterish taste, and somewhat aromatic, but weaker in 
all its qualities than the small galangal, which is a much shorter and smaller root. It is to be met withm 
pieces about half an inch thick, seldom so long as two inches, of a reddish brown colour on the outside, 
and % pale red within, being knotty, and having several circular rings that stand out beyond the rest of 
the surface. It is of an extremely firm compact texture, but not heavy. It cuts with liMiculty, and the 
knife leaves a glossy smooth appearance. It is to be chosen full and plump, of a bright colour, very firm 
and sound, and of an acrid, hot, peppery taste, leaving a stronger impression in the mouth than that 
spice does. 

The following are the quantities imported and sold in the years 1804 to 1806 inclusive: 

March Sale^^^^l804^^^v*^%^ 896 cwt. sold for jPlSlO ^^.^^verage^ ^2 0 6 per cwt. 

September Sale ^1805wv%%%wi«w*% 104 dittOvk%^wv.%^ 264 ditto 10 9 ditto. 

September Sale %^1806v%%%%%v%%%v*%^ 10 ditto«^«%«^v.«« 18 ditto 16 0 ditto. 

12 cwt. of galangal are allowed to a ton. The permaneii duty b £l Ss. per cwt. and the temporary 
or war duty 9s. 4d. making in the whole ^1 ITs. W. per cwt. 
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GAMBOGE 

Is the concrete juice of a tall tree with spreading opposite branches, a native of Cambodia and Cliina; 
it is in cakes or rolls, externally of a brownish yellow, internally of a deep reddish orange colour; of a 
smooth surface, equal and uniform through its whole texture. It has no smell, and when first chewed, 
makes but little impression on the taste; but after remaining some time in the mouth, dl^vers a consi- 
derable acrimony. If it be wetted and rubbed upon the nail, it gives a curious bright lemon colour, by 
which, and its appearing smooth and free from impurities, it is known to be good; if applied to the flame 
of a candle, it burns with a white flame, leaving behind a greyish ash. The larger cakes, and such us ure 
dark coloured, should he rejected. 

The following are the quantities imported and sold in the yean 1904 to 1809 inclusive, together witli 
the sale amount, and average price per cwt. 


Years. 

March Sale. 

September Sale. 

Total. 

Aver, per Cwl. 

Cwt 

£’ 

Cwt. 

£ 

Cwi. 

£ 

/ # rf. 

Tsr 




'Wir 

64 

isw 

“19 id io 

1805 



51 

1095 

51 

1095 

21 9 5 

1806 

1 , 


65 

1592 

65 

l.'S92 

24 9 10 

1807 



30 

104S 

30 

1048 

34 18 8 

1808 

34 

920 

112 

2175 

146 

3104 

21 5 2 

-m 


20 cwt of gamboge are allowed to a ton. Tlic permanent duty is i’S 12s. per cwl. and the temporary 
or war duty £l 17s. 4d. making in the whole £7 9s. 4d. per cwt. 

GINGEll, PRESERVED. 

The West Indies and China furnish this commodity; tlie former is preferred, but that Irom China, 
when good, is always in estimation, and when prepared from the young rwts, is almost transparent It 
should be chosen in large and somewhat transparent pieces, of a bright yellow colour, and njrt 
fibrous i stringy when cut Such as is dark coloured and small, should Ik! rejecird, and the jars sliould 

be carefully scaled up, to prevent insects getting in. , , ua l- 

The ^irmanent duty upon preserved ginger is 2s. per lb, and the ten,iK.r.v.y nr war duly Hd. m J..ng 
in the whole 2s. 8d, per lb. 

GINSENG. 

rfenT^rLgland; but since the Americans declared themselves in.lcpendent, they l«vc earned .t 

direct to China, so finger, about three or 

The dried root, as .t .s texture both within and without, of 

four inches long, frequently forked, transversely ’ ^ Jetness, approaching to that of liquo- 

mtdr baff, not ’«7 W-ib, but mb o »!« 'no, Uie Empou, -of Cblu. 

Ginmg “ITZ n»l, »d to bring „ „»J. » tbq «»bl «»l; ...n •» 

.'SJn;rtntb.En.p.™.. .»■ .. .outb.™. f»iU ,^u.^r,r.b,.b«, 



GOLD. 
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About 1750 the French carried on a brisk trade in ginseng: they gathered large quantities, and sent 
it to France, whence it was exported to China, and generally sold to great advantage there at its first 
outset; but the price afterwards fell considerably, from the Chinese fancying the American ginseng to be 
inferior to their own. 

The permanent duty on ginseng is lO^d. per lb. and the war duty 3|d. per lb. 

GOLD. 

A considerable trade is carried on in China in gold, which they receive in dust at the various eastern 
islands, and afterwards melt into shoes or bars, which, when pure, have a depression in the middle, from 
the sinking of the metal in cooling, with a number of circular rings like those oh the ball of the finger, 
but larger. 

In trading in gold, great circumspection is necessary, as many frauds are practised; the shoes are 
often gilt over with a thick coat of metal, finer than the interior part; and it often happens that lumps of 
other metals are mixed with it, generally silver. 

When the mass is much adulterated, the fraud can be discovered at sight, the middle being elevated 
instead of depressed, and the sides uneven and knobby. If it is suspected to be gilt with a thick coat 
of metal, finer than the internal part, it should be raised with a graver or chisel to some depth, so 
that the exterior coat may be broken through: cutting the piece in two is a less certain way of disco^ 
vering this abuse, the outer coat being frequently drawn along with the chisel so as to cover the 
divided parts. 

Gold, when pure, is of a full yellow colour; it is never obscured with tarnish or rust. When alloyed 
with copper, the colour inclines to a reddish hue; silver makes it pale, and if the proportion of silver be 
as one to four, a greenish hue is produced. 

The degree of fineness of gold, or the proportion of alloy it contains, is accounted by imaginary 
weights called carats. The whole mass is conceived to be divided into 24 parts, or carats, and so many 
twenty-fourth parts as it contains of pure gold, it is called gold of so many carats, or so many carats fine. 
Thus gold of 18 carats is a mixture of which 18 parts in 24 are pure gold, and the othef 6 parts 
an inferior metal ; and in like manner gold of 20 carats contain 20 parts of pure gold and 4 of alloy. 
The standard of the English gold coin is 22 carats fine, so that in a guinea there are 22 parts of pure 
gold and 2 parts of alloy. 

Those who are accustomed to the inspection of gold, variously alloyed, can judge nearly, from the 
colour of any given mass, tlie proportion of alloy it contains, provided the species of alloy is known. 
Different compositions of gold with different proportions of the metals which it is commonly alloyed 
with, are formed into oblong pieces, called needles, and kept in readiness for assisting in this examination, 
as standards of comparison. 

The proportions in the composition of the several needles are adjusted in a regular series, according 
to the carat weights before explained. The first needle consists of fine gold, or of 24 carats; the second 
of 23i carats of fine gold, and half a carat of alloy; the third of 23 carats of fine gold, and one carat of 
alloy; and so on, the gold diminishing, and the alloy increasing, by half a carat in each needle, down to the 
twentieth carat; all below this are made at differences of whole carats, half a carat being scarcely distin- 
guishable by the colour of the mass, when the proportion of alloy is so considerable. Some make the 
needles no lower than to twelve carats, that is, a mixture of equal parts of gold and alloy; others go as 
low as one carat, or one part of gold to twenty-three of alloy. 

Four sets of these needles are commonly directed: one in which pure silver is used for the alloy; 
another with a nnixture of two parts of silver, and one of UPpper; the third with a mixture of two parte 
ef copper to one of silver; and the fourth with equal parts of the two; to which some add a fifth set 



Witt copper only, an alloy which sometiraes occun, ttough much more rarely ttan the othen. If 
•0 low u three or four carats can be of any use, it should seem to be only in the first set; for in the 
©then the proportion of copper being large, the diflTerenres in colour of different sorts of copper itself 
wiU be as great as those which result from very considerable differences in the quantity of gold. Wheil 
the copper is nearly equal in quantity to the gold, ve^ Uttle can be judged by the colour of the mass. 

The colours are best examined by means of strokes drawn with the metals on a iwrticular kind of 
stone, brought chiefly from Germany, and called from this use a touchstone; the best sort of which is of 
a deep black colour, moderately hard, and of a smooth but not polished surface. If it is too smooth, soft 
gold wiU not easily leave a mark upon it; and if rough, the mark proves imperfect. If very hard, the 
frequent cleaning of it ftom tlie marks, by rubbing it witli U ipli, or a piece of charcoal wetted witli 
water, gives the surface too great a smoothness; and if very soft, it is liable to be scratched in the cleaning. 
In want ot the proper kind of stone, moderately smooth |)ieces of flint are the best substitutes; the more 
those approach in colour to the other, the better. 

The piece of gold to be examined, being well cleaned in some convenient part of its surface, a stroke 
is to be mode with it on the stone, and another close by it, with such of the touch-needles as appear to 
come the nearest to it in colour. If the colour of both upon the stone is exactly the same, it is judged 
that the given mass is of the same fineness with the needle; if different, other needles must be tried, till 
one is found which exactly corresponds with it. To do this readily, practice only can teach. 

In making the strokes, both the given piece and the needle of comparison are to Ik* rubbed several 
times backwards and forwards upon the stone, that the marks may be strong and full, not less ilian a 
quarter of an inch long, and about the eighth or a tenth of an inch broad; both marks arc to be wetleil 
before the examination of them, their colours being thus rendered more distinct. A stroke which has been 
drawn some days, is never to be compared with a fresh one, as the colour may have suffered on alteration 
from the air, the fine atoms left upon the touchstone being much more susceptible of such alterations than 
the metal in the mass. If the piece is supposed to be superficially heightened by art in its colour, that 
part of it which the stroke is designed to be made with, should be previously rubbed on another part of the 
stone, or rather on a rougher kind of stone than the common touchstones, that a fresh surface of the 
metal may be exposed. 

The metallic compositions made to resemble gold in colour, are readily known by means of a drop 
or two of aqua-fortis, which has no effect upon gold, but discharges the marks made by all its known imi- 
tations, That the touchstone may be able to support this trial, it becomes a necessary character of it not 
to be corrosible by acids, a character which shews it to be e.ssentially difl'ereut from the marbles, whereof 
it is by many writers reckoned a species. If gold is debaseii by an admixture of any considerable quantity 
of these compositions, aqua-fortis will in this case also discharge so much of the mark os was made by the 
base metal, and leave only that of the gold, which will now ap|)car discontinued or in sficcks. Silver and 
copper are in like manner eaten out from gold on the touchstone ; and hence some judgment may thus be 
formed of the fineness of the metal, from the proportion of the remaining gold U) the vacuities. 

It has been observed that hard gold appears on the touchstone less fine than it really is. It may be 
presumed that this difference docs not proceed from the simple hardness, but from the hardness being occa- 
sioned by an admixture of such metallic bodies as debase the colour in a greater degree than an equal 
quantity of the common alloy. Silver and copjjer are the only metals usually found mixed with gold, 
whether in bullion or in coins, and the only ones whose quantity is attempted to l>e judged of by this 

method of trial. . . , 

The Chinese are extremely expert in the use of the touchstone, so as to distingBsh by il so small a 

difference in the fineness as half a touch. It U the only test by which they regulate the sale oi their 
gold to the Europeans, and it is subject to fewer difficulties than ia Europe, on account ot the 
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uniformity of their alloy, which u almost always silver; the least appearance of copper being used in 
the alloy gives a suspicion of fraud. As an assay of the gold is rarely permitted at China, it behoves 
the European trader to be well practised in this way of examination. By carefully attending to the 
foregoing directions, and by accustoming himself to compare the colours of a good set of touch-needles, 
having the fineness marked on each, it is presumed he will be able to avoid bemg imposed upon, either in 
the touch itself, or by the abuses said to be sometimes committed, of covering the bar or ingot with a 
thick coat of finer metal than the interior part, or of including masses of base metal within it. A set of 
needles may be prepared for this use with silver alloy in the series of the Chinese touches; or the Euro- 
pean needles may be easily accommodated to the Chinese by the following tables, which reduce English 
carats into Chinese touches, and Chinese touches into English carats, calculating 100 touch equal to 24 carats, 


ENGLISH CARATS TO CHINA TOUCHES. | CHINA TOUCHES INTO ENGLISH CARATS. 


Carats. 

Grs 

Touch Parts 

Carats. 

Grs, 

Touch Parts 

Touch . 

Carats. Grs. 

25ths. 

Touch. 

Carats. 

Grs. 

SSths. 

24 

0 

100 

0 

20 

3 

86 

11 

100 

24 

0 

0 

87 

20 

3 

13 

23 

3 

98 

23 

20 

2 

85 

10 

99 

23 

3 

1 

86 

20 

2 

14 

23 

2 

97 

22 

20 

1 

84 

9 

98 

23 

2 

2 

85 

20 

1 

15 

23 

1 

96 

21 

20 

0 

83 

8 

97 

23 

1 

3 

84 

20 

0 

16 

23 

0 

95 

20 

19 

3 

82 

7 

96 

23 

0 

4 

83 

19 

3 

17 

22 

3 

94 

19 

19 

2 

81 

6 

95 

22 

3 

5 

82 

19 

2 

18 

22 

2 

93 

18 

19 

1 

80 

5 

94 

22 

2 

6 

81 

19 

1 

19 

22 

1 

92 

17 

19 

0 

79 

4 

93 

22 

1 

7 

80 

19 

0 

20 

22 

0 

91 

16 

18 

3 

78 

3 

92 

22 

0 

8 

79 

18 

3 

21 

21 

3 

90 

15 

18 

2 

77 

2 

91 

21 

3 

9 

78 

18 

2 

22 

21 

2 

89 

14 

18 

1 

76 

1 

90 

21 

2 

10 

77 

18 

1 

23 

21 

1 

88 

13 

18 

0 

76 

0 

89 

21 

1 

11 

76 

18 

0 

24 

21 

0 

87 

12 

— - 

— 1 

88 

21 

0 

12 

75 

18 

0 

0 


The finest gold among the Chinese is 100 touch, which corresponds with our 24 carats, and is called 
sycee, that is, pure gold without any alloy iti it ; so that if an ingot or shoe of gold touch 93, then ij 
hath 93 parts of fine gold, and 7 parts of alloy in it. Gold is bought at Canton by ^o many tales weight 
of Spanish dollars, 94 touch; and when bought at touch for touch, 10 tales weight of sycee or pun 
silver are paid for 1 tale weight of sycee or pure gold; therefore 9 tales of silver are to be paid for one oi 
that mixed mass, for 10 times 9 are 90, the sycee gold there is in it when at 90 touch. If it touch 90 
then are 9-^ir of silver to be paid for one of gold; if it touch 88, then 8^ of silver for 1 tale of gold; s( 
that if you separate the last figure of the touch for a decimal, and then multiply this number by th< 
weight or the mass, you will have the weight of the silver to be paid for it. 

When gold is sold above or under touch, so much must you add to or subtract from the touch, am 
then proceed with the touch, so increased or diminished, as by the above directions. 

As, if it touch 96, and is to be sold at 4 under touch, then from 96 deduct 4, and the remainder is 92 
then are 9^ of silver to be paid for on‘e of gold. If it is 96 touch, and is to be sold 8 above touch 
then add 8 to 96, which are 104; then are KXfy of silver to be paid for one of gold. 

Gold is bought by 10 tales weight; for upon that quantity they make their price on silver. 

The following are some of the various sorts of gold to be bought at Canton; 

Twanghan.-^This is bar gold, and is good, 94| touch, but generally sold at 95 touch. The button 
or back of this bar, if good, is very rough, 

Soangcatt is llry smooth generally, but when true, is vesry rough, and has a large bumpy branch a 
the bottom; then you may depend upon 92 touch, otherwiie not above 90. 

Tungzce.*— This is reckoned in shoes 96 touch. 












HUMAN HAia-HUBSE SKINS-INDUN INK. 4,^ 

two hZZl “ g»«> 92 touch, when it h« . UtUe rbing at the bottom, like a twig with 

Cheaujee is good 98 touch, and sometimes better. When good, it has a large bump at the bottom. 

Seongpoa.— This gold is good 931 touch. The face has little rough knobs in the middle; the 
or bottom is pretty smooth. 

Seong.yeuk* or Song-yeux, being a double chop, is goo»l at 94, and someUmcs 9ft touch. It i» 
made at Coe-Sue, near Tekin. 

Pouzee, or Seongpop being a double chop, is about Ot touch. 

Chuzee.—This gold is generally in bars, and is good 94 touch. 

Swarhzy, or Chauzee, is esteemed the best shoe, and has a bump ot the bottom, being 93 touch, 
and sometimes more. 

Ongee.— This is accounted 93, but is seldom above 90 or 91 touch. 

Too-zee.— This gold is generally something better than 9:^ touch. 

Cutzee is shoe gold, and called songcatt, being the Chinese word for double, or a pair, and cutiee, 
the name of gold, which joined arc vulgarly called songcatt, never more than 90 touch. 

Cochin-China bars are 96 touch, with a chop on the inside, and called king s gold, or sowcliew, and 
when scarce, is 97 touch. 

It has been found, by numerous experiments, that the gold in China of 93 touch is of the same fine- 
ness as English standard gold; if so, their sycee or pure gold is not equal to English carats, and some 
deduction should be made. In the purchase of gold, if you have a IViend resident at Canton, you should 
consult with him, and get him to touch it for you, as, however careful you may be, the Chinese will 
deceive you if they can. 

HUMAN HAIR 

Is frequently brought from China to Euro)>e, to make ornamental head-dresses; and it is in general 
very dark coloured. The longer and finer it is, the better, and care should be taken that it is perfectly dry 
when packed. The permanent duty is 3s. peril), and the war duty Is. making in all 4s. per lb. 

HURSE SKINS 

Are the skins of a fish, with a hard rough coat, chiefly used in Europe to cover [>ocket-cases. They 
should be chosen large, well-dried, and free from holes. In the September sale, 1BU6, 694S? hurse-skins 
were sold for 

The permanent duty is 3d. each, and the temjmrary or war duty Id. making in the whole 4d. each. 

INDIAN INK, 


Or China Ink, is an artificial preparation, in small quadrangular cakes, generally marked with 
Chinese characters, and sometimes handsomely painted; it is said to be prepared from lamp block. It 
should be chosen to appear glossy; when broken, of a bright black, not brown, and dull; when wetted 
and rubbed on the nail, it should feel smooth, free from sand and other impurities, and have a perfumed 
agreeable smell. It should readily become diffused in water by rubbing, and the blackness remain sus. 
pended, and not settle to the bottom, unless it stands a considerable time. Since the year 1804 to 1808 
the following quantities only have been imported and sold: 


1905, September S0lewww*w***%%w%%%-%^4O95 lbs.- 
1806 *%%«%^itto 


I for JBS71 
ittowwww 46 


20 cwt of Indian ink are allowed to a ton. 
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JET 

Is ft black bitumen> hard and compacti capable of taking a good polish; by iUction it attracts light 
substances, like amber. It has no smell unless heated, when it acquires one similar to that of asphaltum. 
This article is produced in China and Ceylon. Its principal use is in making ornaments. It is not an 
article of trade to Europe. 


LAKE 

Is a preparation made in China for painters' use. It is brought to Europe in pots, and has somewhat 
the appearance of raspberry jam, but very bitter to the taste. It should be chosen of a bright crimson 
colour, clean, and free from grittiness. 


LACKERED WARE. 

Considerable quantities of this article used formerly to be imported from China by the commanders 
and officers of the Company's ships, under the denomination of Clearing Stores, a perquisite long 
since done away. The heavy duties which have been levied on the article, have reduced the importation 
to a few quadrille-boxes, and other things of a similar nature. 

The finest lackered ware comes from Japan, but it is very difficult to be procured; what we commonly 
see, is manufactured in China. It should be chosen without specks, and of a shining black, that you 
may see your face in; the figures in raised work, and well executed; the bottoms, sides, and comers 
sound, and the gold not to be easily rubbed off. Great attention is necessary in packing it, to prevent 
friction, as the smallest part being rubbed off, greatly lowers its value. 

The following are the kinds principally suited for the Englbh market: 


Tea-tables, four leaves and loose tops. 

Large square and round tea-boards, red, with 
gold flowers, and chains round the edge. 
Black round tea-boards, with open edges, fine. 
Black and red tea-boards with gold flowers. 
Middling black and red waiters, with flowers, fine. 
Black and red common waiters. 

Small black and red waiters, or bottle-stands. 
Canisters for tea-chests. 

Very fine black and gold fans. 


Good common red and gold fans. 

Middling and small size tea-chests, very fine. 
Ditto ditto, good and common. 

Large, middling, and small size commodes. 
Exceeding fine, rather small, dressing boxes. 
Good common, large, middling, and small ditto 
Patch-boxes, with 12 and 7 pieces. 

Ditto, small, with stands. 

Double quadrille-boxes, very fine, black and gold 
Single, book-pattern, ditto. 


The following are the quantities of lackered ware imported and sold at the East India Company 
sales in the years 1804 to 1808 inclusive, together with the sale amount: 


Tom, 
,^jPl3,284 
..•--.^,572 

7,864 

^,^.. 18,313 
1 0,372 

50 cubical feet are calculated to a ton of lackered viNure. The permanent duty is ^51 Bs, per 
and the temporary or war duty £17 Is. 6d. making a total of ^68 Gs. 8d. par cent, 


Yetts. 

1 S04»%v%%%vfc%%. 

1805 

1806 

1807 

1808 






March Sale. 

.*^’6,365^ 

163, 
9,535, 
.16,916, 


September Sale. 

..^6,919..... 
>.%.% . .,».*.%..,30,336 , 
7,701 . 
8,778, 
456, 
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MATS 

Of various kinds are manufactured in China, and the following sorts are occasionally brought to England. 

Rattan Floor-Mats.— -The usual sizes are seven feet long by five feet broad, but the Chinese will 
make them to any dimensions. They should be chosen of a quite clean rattan, long jointed, having a 
good gloss, and free from black spots or mildew. 

Rush Floor-Mats.— These are to be met with of various sizes imd colours, some of them beautifully 
checkered, but the generality arc of a rush colour. They should be chosen clean, of a bright colour, 
and not broken or tumbled; and care should be taken that they are quite dry when packed, otherwise 
they will get mouldy, and spoil. 

Table-Mats.— These are manufactured both plain and coloured, and always |mcked up six in a set, 
of three different sizes; the former, being made from rattans, are to l)e preferred. They should l)e chosen 
of a fine clear bright colour, and free from loose ends; those made of giey dark rattans should he rejected, 
being of little value. The coloured mats are occasionally brought; they .should be chosen well and neatly 
made, having the ends of the border perfectly secure, of an even colour, and projwriy drieil, otherwise 
they will mildew, and spoil. 

MOTHER OF PEARL ARTICLES. 

The Chinese manufacture beads of various kinds, fish-counters, &c. from the mother of jiearl mIicIIs in a 
Ikr superior manner to what they can be done in Europe. Thn’C sorts of beads are brought from China; 
one perfectly round, the second not quite round, and the other cut ; they are tiwi up in hunehes; eaeli 
bunch ought to contain 100 strings, and each string 100 beads, but they are generally somewhat delieient 
in number. They should he chosen of an e(iual size, and of a beautiful pearly appearance. The fish 
counters are cut of various shapes, round, oval, and oblong, and are put up in sets, I'aeli containing 1 14) 
pieces. They are sometimes brought as an article of trade, but the demand is very limited, 


MUSK. 

This very strong scented suhstance is found under the belly of a species of goat, and is brought 
from China in round thin bladders, generally about the size of a walnut, covered with short brown hairs, 
well filled, and without any appearance of having been The musk itwlf is a dry, light, friable 

substance, of a dark colour, with a purple tinge: iU taste is .omewhm bilU*r, and its hiucII too strong to 
be agreeable in any quantity. It is met with in grains, which M uiieluous, smooth, and soft, and arc 
ea,lly crumbled between the finger,. Tbi, drug should be cho,en of a very strong Kent, .n the d^r and 
«,nnd natural bags of the animal, not in the factitious one, made of skins logetber, winch may be 

disUnguished I,v the closeness and length of the hair on the latter kind of bags, tWsc faeffou. one, bavmg 
more and longer hair than the genuine, and that generally of a paler colour. A small quantity of musk 
macerated for a few days in rectified spirit, of wine, imparts a deep colour, and a strong imprecation to 
the spirit. This tincture of itself discover, but little smell; but on dilution it mamfesU the full fragrance 
of the musk; a drop or two communicating to a quart of wine or watery hquors a nch musky «:enU 
The quantit; of liquor which may thus be flavoured by a mUin known proporUon of musk, appear, to 

be the best criterion of the genuineness and goodness of this commodity. 

Few drugs are more lufble to sophistication th«i musk. It is ^lultemted on the spot with the am- 

mal's blood, which acquires so strong a iwentaflerdryingamongthcmu.sk. ^ « toe 

unsuspicious for real musk. This fraud may be discovered by the Urgenes. of toe 
blood dries to a harder and firmer substance than the gcnuuie musk. It u some rnies 
Vot. II. * ^ 
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coloured friable earth; this appears to the touch of a more criunbly texture, and harder as well as 
heavier than genuine musk; but this deception is best discovered by burning a small quantity, in which 
case musk adulterated in this manner leaves a large and heavy remainder; tlie genuine, or even that mixed 
with blood, either evaporates, or leaves only a few white ashes. The best musk, when chewed, and rubbed 
with a knife on paper, looks bright, yellowish, smooth, and free from grittiness. That which appears 
to have been opened, or that feels very heavy and hard, should be rejected. 

The following is an account of the quantities imported and sold at tlie East India sales in the yean 
1804 to 1808 inclusive; together with the sale amount, and average price per ounce: 


Yejini. 

1 March Sale. 

September Sale. 

1 Total. 

Aveinj^e per oz. 

1 oz. 

£ 

oz. 

£ 

Oz 

£ 

£ 9 . 

1804 


— 



1 

. 

•mm. 

1805 


.... 

485 

1024 

485 

1024 

2 2 3 

1806 

261 

728 

1 4136 

5786 

4397 

6514 

1 9 7 

1807 

596 

467 

4199 

2648 

4795 

3115 

0 15 7 

1808 

1465 

1596 

4744 

4883 

6209 

6479 

1 0 10 


20 cwt. of musk are allowed to a ton. By the regulations of the East India Company, musk is not 
permitted to be brought in the China ships, but may be imported in all others. The permanent duty on 
musk is 3s. and the war duty Is. making in the whole 4s. per ounce. 


MUSK-SEED 

Are flat, kidney-shaped, stiriated seeds, about the size of a large pin's head, of a greyish or brownish 
colour on the outside, % and white within, produced by a shrubby plant, a native of India and Chinn. 
These seeds have a fragrant smell, approaching to that of musk, and a slight aromatic bitterish taste. 
Chuse such as ajipear new, plump, dry, and well-scented, rtjcctiiig those which are black and musty. 

16 cwt. of musk-seed are allowed to a ton. This commodity not being particularly specified, the duty 
is ad valorem, viz. permanent duty per cent, and war duty ^^2} per cent. 


NANKEENS. 

There are two kinds of nankeen cloth brought from China, the broad and the narrow; the former is 
what is commonly called the Company's nankeen, and is the sort best suited to the home consumption ; 
the finer they are, the more they are esteemed: the narrow are comparatively of small value. 

The following is tlic sale amount of nankeens imported on account of the East India Company arid 
the private trade, in the years 1803 to 1810 inclusive: 


Years. Company's. Private. Total. 

1803 ri3,828. .£’38,6a3 £’82,51 1 

1804'.... 58,223 20,996 ...,..„„88,219 

1 805,»v....»..65,24 0 21,489 86,729 

J 800 .49,7 19 51,283 101,032 


Years. Company’s. Private. Total. 

1807 none £’14,037. £’14,037 

1808 £>68,795 none. 68,795 

1809.. 64,677 — ^ — 16,814^^ 81,491 

1810.. none* none* none. 


In the latter years (he nankeens sold are in many cases blended with the piece-goods, so that it is 
difficult to ascertain the amount sold. The average quantity sold on account of the Company, in the 
years 1803 to 180(i inclu.sive, was about 170,000 pieces per annum. In the five years, 1788 to 1792 in- 
clusive, the average was only 32,320 pieces per annum. 

The French used to import large quantities of nankeens from China. In 1701 there were sold at 
L'Orient 224,720 pieces of coloured, and 14,600 pieces of white, making in the whole 239,320 pieces, 
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ONYX. 

The onyx, which in Greek signifies a nail, is so called from Its likeness to the colour of the nail of n 
man's hand. It is seldom transparent, and generally consists of a mixture of black and white colours, 
which are quite distinct from each other. The horny colour is often marked with whltiNh veins or zones, 
somewhat resembling an eye. The kinds of onyx are distiiiguislied eithiT from the places where they are 
found, or from their different colours. The Arabian onyx is black with white zones, and a variety of 
other colours. AVhen the white zone is carving, any figure is placed at the top, and tin' hlaek serves for 
a ground; it is then called a cameo by the jewellers, as if it was a di.slinct gem; when it white, it is called 
a chalcedony. Some are quite black, others are tinged with yellow, whitisli, hhiei^h, inul ht»iii colours, 
mixed in an agreeable manner. They have all zone.s or streaks, which (li>tinguish one colour from another. 
The onyx is sometimes found of considerable size, and is much esteemed in some of the eastern countries, 
more particularly in China. 


OPAL. 

This gem is commonly found in detached pieces, in an envelope of a diflViint kind (»f stone, from 
tbc size of a pin's head to that of a walnut. Beautiful opals of this last size are extremely rare, so that 
it is difficult to find an opal sufficiently large and |>erftx‘t to be completely |M)ssesst*d of all its bcauliei. 
This renders it difficult to determine its value: it i.H, however, considerwl that a iM^nulifuI «)rieiital opal is 
worth double the price of a sapphire of the same .size, 'i'here arc three principal spix les. The opal of Non- 
nius. This appears olive-coloured by reflection, but when held between the eye and the light, is lo\ind to 
be transparent, and of a beautiful ruby colour. The wliite 0 |>al has its ground of a whiU* glass-like 
complexion, from whence green, yellow, hlueisli, and purple rays are thrown f>ul; hut when held against 
the light, appears of a reddish, or rather flame colour. The hlueisli and semi-transparent opal is h‘ss 
valuable than the others, on account of its being more easily imilatetl by art. 

Opals are to he met with in several parts ot India, and n! Paleinhang on Sinnalra; hut gic al caulion 
is requisite in purcliasiiig, as the natives are^very expert in iniitaling them. 

OSTRICH I'EATHEUS. 

The feathers of the ostrich are divided into loose silky filanu nls. 'fhe long while plniw's of the (ail 
and wings have always been highly esteemed. The fiathers most admired me tlm-e w hit li hit phickeil 
from the animal while alive, and are known by this property, that tin* quill eontaiiis a moist Mihstance, 
whilst those wliich are pulled after death, are dry, light, ami liable to worms. 

The short feathers are most esteemed for female dresses. Those from the ('ape ot (looil Hope are 
not considered so good as those from Barhary; they are of a better colour, but not no p.'i fect in tlie flue 
or feather, and run thin and ugly. The best are of a huffish tinge; the grey and folouitd are used flir 
dying. The stalks of the large feathers are lieavy, and the rtlges of the feather broken and hairy ; these 
are of little value, and should be rejected. 

Paddy-bird feathers somewhat resemble those of the ostrich, hut are much finer; they aie of a in am 
colour, and should be chosen with their tops not broken, the sides or flue perfect, and the stem not Innt, 
the larger they are, the more esteemed. 

The permanent duty on dressed ostrich feathers is 15s. per lb. and the w'ur duty 1 J h. S . [K*r >. 
On undressed feathers the permanent duty is lOs. and the war duty 3s. 4<1. j)cr lb. 

3 U 2 
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QUICKSILVER, 

Or mercury, is sometimes found in the earth in a tluid form, and is then called virgin mercury. The 
principal mines are in Hungary and Spain. A quantity is also produced at China, from whence it was for-* 
merly imported into Europe; but of late years it has been sent from Europe to China. 

The best quicksilver is of a shining silver colour, very fluid, appearing to the eye like melted lead, or 
tin. The following are the best modes of ascertaining its goodness:—- Put a little into a silver spoon over 
a gentle fire; if it is good, it will evaporate without leaving any impurity behind; but if bad and drossy, 
the spoon will remain black. When strained through a piece of leather, if good, it will leave no impuri- 
ties behind, and be white, running clear and beautiful. That which is of a livid colour, and does not rea- 
dily separate into globules, or which has the appearance of a pellicle on its surface, from dust or greasiness, 
after being strained through leather, should be rejected. 

20 cwt. of quicksilver are allowed to a ton. The permanent duty is Is. per lb. and the temporary or 
war duty 4d. making in the whole, Is. 4d. per lb. 

RHUBARB 

Is an oblong tapering root, cultivated in China, likewise in the Russian dominions in Tartary: the 
latter is called Turkey rhubarb, because it formerly came to us from Turkey, but may more properly be 
called Russian, or Tartarian rhubarb. That imported from China is in pieces of 4, 5, or 6 inches in 
length, and 3 or 4 in diameter at the top; it is of a smooth even surface, moderately heavy, but not hard; 
externally of a yellow colour, with an admixture of brown ; internally variegated with lively reddish streaks, 
forming a marbled appearance when cut. The yellow is the ground colour> and the red is disposed in sliort 
irregular veins, much in the manner of nutmegs. The Chinese are very careful in their method of drying it. 
They take up the root only in winter, or early in the spring, before the leaves begin to appear; they cut it 
into such pieces as tliey think proper, and lay it on a table in a shady place, turning it once or twice a day 
for two or three days; after this they string the pieces on a cord, at a distance from each other, and 
hang them up in a shady place, that they may dry leisurely. It is by this management the rhubarb is ren- 
dered so firm and solid as we find it; for if it were hung up to dry at once in a warm airy place, it would 
become light and spongy. They say also, that if the root be taken up in the summer, it is not only light 
and of little value, but that it has nothing of the reddish marbling, which is one of the great characters of 
its goodness. Sometimes the root is cut down the middle, and afterwards divided into pieces of 4 or 5 
inches in length, which appear flat, and dry better than the round. For some time past flat rhubarb has 
sold considerably better than round of the same goodness. 

Rhubarb is not so often adulterated as damaged. To be good, it should be particularly dry and 
sound; if it be wet or rotten, it is worthless. By long keeping, it frequently grows mouldy and worm- 
eaten, and sometimes the worm-holes are filled with mixtures, and the outside of the damaged pieces co- 
loured with the powder of fine rhubaib, or some chea|)er materials. The marks of the goodness of rhu- 
bard are, the liveliness of its colour when cut; its being firm and solid, but not flinty or hard; its being 
easily pulverable, and appearing, when powdered, of a fine bright yellow colour; its imparting to the spittle, 
on being chewed, a deep saffron tinge; its not proving slimy or mucilaginous in the mouth; its taste is sub- 
acrid, bitterish, and somewhat styptic, and its smell slightly aromatic. Those pieces which appear green 
or black, when broken through the middle, should be rejected. 

Rhubarb is cultivated in England and Scotland, and the best specimens, when sound, well-dried, 
and properly dressed, are said to be not inferior to what comes from Russia. It certainly deserves some 
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the eye; but a, those arc Lre p *” ^ 

Th/foll • ^ ^ '" "'""® '*’ '»»“ «>®'> ^ “ttained by experience 

w-., .«*xr;::r;re::rr.;:r ■“« 


Years, 

March 8ule. 

Sej)i«‘inber Sale 

‘rotal. 

Atcr»(;f per Ih, 


ib^ i 

61.‘>2A 6671 
31^47 2.313 
1.438 59 

.3812 119 1 

t'4 ; jf. 

!tf7.‘72i“i (itwr 
75174 4441) 
].>4ti0 ! (i.59 
;1SI2 ! 119 
1014 ' 31 

i r. tl. 

1 0 1 11 

! 0 1 2 

0 1) 10 
() 0 8 

0 0 7 

1804 

1805 
1800 
1S07 
1808 

43927 i 2127 ! 
14122 1 «<K)j 

lOU 1 31 1 


8 cwt. of rimbarb arc allowed to a ton. The pcnimnent duty is Is. 3d. per lb. and the temiwrary or 
war duty 5d. matuiig in the wliole Is. 8d. per lb. ' ^ 


SKA-WEED. 

Some species of sea-wced are much cstoenio.1 in Chin.i. The funis sacclini iiius is of fon.sidcn.blc breadth 
as well as length; when cleansed from sand, sail, and other impurities, and drid, it is u,srsl on several 
occasions; it Is sometimes enten boiled, and at other limes raw, when it is 8crn|MHl till it is white, and cut 
into small slips about the breadth ol a nail, and 2 inches long. Some kind* of greenish and brownish «•*- 
weed, which are nutundly tough, are well washed, cleansed from sand and other impuriliei, tlicn cut 
into small pieces, formed into little cakes, and eaten without any other prepamtion. 

SHELLS. 

The most beautiful shells we are acfjuainlcHl with, come* from the East IimIIch, (’hino, and the lied Sea. 
Amboyna supplies the most beautiful sj)ecimen.s of the cabbage-shell, the ducal mantle, u grout variety of 
beautiful muscles, wreathed shells, Irumjiet shells, and that called the .Elhio|nan crown in its greatest iicr- 
fection. The dolia are also found there in great beauty. Many elegant simiN and screw-shclls are also 
brought from thence, and finally the serapion and .spider sliells. 'J'he IMaldive and I*iiilip))ine Islands, 
Bengal, and the Malabar Coast abound witli the most elegant of all the species of snails, and furnish many 
other kinds of sheUs in great abundance and {x^rfection. ('hina alxmnds in the finest Hjiccirncns of |iorcelain 
shells, and has also a great variety of beautiful Hiiuils. Japan furnishes the thicker and larger bivalvei. 
The east coast of Africa is very rich in shells; here arc found a great variety of the large porcelains, many 
of them of great beauty, and all the species of’ nautilus, many of which are very beautiful I'he lied Sea !t, 
beyond all other parts of the world, abundant in shells; scarce any kind is wanting there; but what we 
principally have from thence are the purpnrpe, porcelain, and sea-i^ggs. 

In collecting shells it is most advisable, whenever it can be done, to get those wliicb have in them tin; 
living animals, because the shells are then obtained in their natural beauty, and the full glow of theii' 
colours; for when they have been much exposed to the sun, their colours fade, and they are liable to other' 
accidents that injure them, To kill the fish, it is recommended to give them a quick dip in boiling water; 
and when they are cooled, to lay them in cold water till they are cleaned. 

Shells are subject to several imperfections, some of which are natural, and olhen accidental; the 
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natural defects are the effect of age, or sickness in the fish. The greatest mischief happens to shells by the 
fish dying in them. The curious pretend to be always able to distinguish a shell taken up witli the fish 
alive, from one found on the shores; they call the first a living, the second a dead shell; and say that the 
colours are always much fainter in the dead shells. When the shells have laid long dead on the shores, 
they are subject to many injuries, of which the being eaten by sea-worms is not the least; age renders the 
finest shells livid or dead in their colours. Besides the impeifections arising from age and sickness in the 
fish, shells are subject to other deformities, such as morbid cavities, or protuberances in parts where there 
should be none. When the shell is valuable, these faults may be hid, and much added to the beauty of the 
specimen, without at all injuring it as an object of natural history. A shell that has a smooth surface, and 
a natural dull polisli, need only to be rubbed with the hand, or with a piece of chamois leather, with some 
fine rotten-stone, and it will become of a perfectly bright and fine polish. 

SILKS, WROUGHT. 

China wrought silks are of numerous sorts, cheap and good. In chusing them, care should be taken 
that they are received dry, or else they wdll mildew and spoil, as they are sold by weight, and are often 
damped to make them heavier. The fineness and price are generally agreed upon by muster. They should not 
have too much gum or congee in them, which increases their weight, and makes the silk lie close, whereby the 
fineness of it is not so well seen, and it always mildews them. A fine limber silk, clear of knots, knobs, and 
uneven threads, fine and glossy on the back, as well as on the right side, is the best. The pieces should be 
unrolled and measured, as they will sometimes want a yard or two in length, and be of two or three different 
colours. 

The following are some of the various kinds which were formerly brought from China to England : 
Taffaties, plain colours, crimson and pink. Paunches, plain blues, pinks, and whites. 

Ditto %^.^flowered in the loom, same colours. Ditto colours with crimson. 

Ditto,%v.,ulitto, with satin flower and stripe. Ditto .*^v%*-.pain ted landscape window blinds, with 

Ditto^%^».,.embroi(lcrc(l, white and coloured. flowers, any pattern. 

DittOv^...tv«painte(l satin stripes and flowers. Ditto ...v^^^plain, spotted, or figured in the loom. 

Ditto,««^^pninted flow'ers, one pattern only. Peelongs «^plain light blues, pinks, and whites. 

Lutestring, plain colour as above, to English pattern* Ditto ^*^^spottcd, or figured with crimson. 
1)ittOv%..^^^paintcd satin stri|)cs and flowTrs. Ditto colours, without ditto. 

The following are the dimensions and weights of China silks : 

Long. UioaU. Long. Tales. Long. Broad. Long. Tales. 

Taffaties^^v^v^l,5 yds. ^^2 cov. 2 punts 38 cov. .^28 Paduasoys..^*^18 yds.,^2 cov. 2 punts 4.5 cov. ^^49 
Gorgoroons 1 P oisees 1 

Ditto Ditto, satins 1 42 

Goshees I Bed Damasks 1 

Ditto 45 *^36 Handkerchiefs | yd. wide 42 27 

Paduasoys««%'« Ditto ditto 

The tonnage of difieront sorts of silks is calculated as follows: 

Taffaties of all sorts 38 covids long, equal to 15 yards, 2 covids, 2 punts broad, is equal to J yard, 
of which G09 pieces make a ton. Of gorgoroons, paduasoys, poisecs of all sorts, goshees, and bed damasks, 
18 yards long, and 2 covids broad, equal to I of a yard; of these 592 pieces make a ton. 

Handkerchiefs 40 covids long and 2 broad, equal to J of a yard; of these, GG6 pieces make a ton. 

Ditto, 44 ditto, equal to 17 A yards, and 2 covids 2 punts broad, equal to i of a yard; of these 454 
pieces make a ton. 
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SILK, RAW. * 

China may be said to be live country of silk, of which it swms to be an inexhaiistihle source. It (\ir- 
nishos large quantities to the neighbouring nations and to Kuro|H% and also clothing for the greater |)art 
of the inhabitants; there are veiy few, except the lowest onlcrs, but wliut are clad in silk garments. 

The silk produced in China is of various qualities; the best is from Nnnkiii. What is usually inqmrleit, 
is of excellent staple, and answers many purposes for which Italian silks are usinl. In purchasing China 
raw-silk, considerable care is requisite in examining it, and the following should Ik* particularly attended to. 

The colour should be a beautiful pure white, not the creuin-coloured white, and he fiv<‘ from any dis- 
coloured threads; the threads are rather uneven coni|«ircd w ith the Italian silks. If it is rough to the touch, 
it is a bad sign, and should be rtjected. The Chinese ollen mix their silk with a gocnl deal of onlinarv in 
the middle of the skeins; so that groat pains must he taken in the ojaning and examination, and re- 
gard must be had to the double bands they tie the bundles up with; thesi* bunds sbonlil not excianl a tale 
weight. Particular regard must be had that the silk is perfectly iliy, otherw ise there will be a considerable 
deficiency in weight, independent of its beeoming discoloured and damagiMl on the v«))age. 'fbe Chinese 
arc apt to sell silk which has been previously kept in a damp place, with a view (d iiureiising its weight. 
That which is gouty and uneven, or that appears stiireiieil with gum, shonKl be n jtrttd. 

The quantities of China raw-silk imported hv llm East India Company iVom liM (<» IHdi inclusive, 
are already stated under the head of llengal raw-silk, in page since that perioil, (lie following are the 
quantities imported and sold at their sales, together with the sale amount. 


ycar> 

i8o:i 

1801 

1805 

1800 

1807 

180S 

1800 

1810 

ISll 


Mirch Sale. 


Sc|»trml'<‘r Silr 


'rui.li. 


llK. 

.vhtTr;' 

Id.'iw 

li.liW 

ll,74(i 

17,0(« 

•>H,7:{« 


Il.HSi 

IM,:{S7 

7<M.>i 
l(»l,'i(i9 
7!i,.5:>l 
.7.5, 479 


J9,.5K 

7.5,(I7:< 

4^7(i^t 

47.o.r> 
;J7.M-s 
.5I,(i44 
IS, HI 7 
;I9,9:}S 


i 

I.I,:M.5 

SH.SiS 

:Mi,l7() 

:t4.79l 
.5:1, HV) 
H.5,:i:«i 
;l.5.IHS 
1)0, HD' 


111., ” 
!H),lt)0 
H.5,;n' 
14.9.5(; 
.5H.HH.5 
:iH,7(!i 
H.5,7.50 

l|0,;«io 

()7,i.54 

7:i,:l99 


1(K»,04H 
100,71,' 
.5i,.5.57 
94..5S(i 
II, HI 
l,'UH»H 
|S(i,()0.5 
tl1.H:i9 
I Hi, OH I 


The Fist India Company restrict Ih.ir cominaml. rs ami ollicers from trmling in Cliiim raw-silks. 
I’here is reason to l)clieve that the profit .'.rising to them from this urti. le of tlmi. exclusive Irarle, does not 
ivcrage 2(1 per cent, alter the payment of tl.e freigl.t and demurrage, the clmrg.-s .Mmiate.! at .5 ikt cent. 

md the customs thereon. i i n m 

The permanent duty on Cl.ina silk is U. Ihl. (.or lb. and tl.e len.pora.y or war duty h. .)d. ,«•. lb. 

SOY ^ 

Is prepared in China and Japan, tVom a particular species of hean, in the following manner :~tl.c beans 
tre boiled till they become rather soft, to wbicl. an ciual quantity oi wheat or i.arley is add.sl, and set .., 
wt!n le J ferment; the same quantity of salt i, then put to the mixture 
« much water added to it. After being pro|H:rly mixed, it is left to stand, well lov.ri. , or «o o 
nonths; it is then pressed, and strained ofl’, and kept in wooden vessels. Some places |«-mluce better soy 
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than others, but exclusively of that, it grows better and clearer through age; its colour is invariably brown* 
Japan soy is esteemed superior to the Cliinesc, and is an article of trade from thence to Batavia. The 
Dutch, in order to preserve the best sort, and prevent its fermenting, boil it up, and afterwards draw it 
off into bottles, which are then well corked and sealed. 

Soy should be chosen of a good flavour, not too salt or too sweet, of a good thick consistence, of a 
dark brown colour and clear; when shaken in a glass, it should leave a coat on the surface, of a bright 
yellowish brown colour; if it does not, it is an inferior kind, and should be rejected. 

The following are the quantities imported and sold at the East India sales, in the years 1804 to 1808 
inclusive, together with the sale amount and average price per gallon. 


Years. 

March Salc^ 

September Sale. 

Toial. 

\ver. per Gall. 

GalIoti.><. 

£ 

Gallons. 

£ 

Gallons. 1 

£ 

£ s. d. 

1804 






mmn 

■51 

- 

1805 

443 

317 

1125 

642 



0 13 5 

1806 



807 

477 



0 11 10 

1807 







. .1 — 

1808 

— 

— 

2148 


1 2148 ! 

1 2022 1 

0 18 10 


2b2 gallons of soy are allowed to a ton. 

SUGAR-CANDY 

Is an article of trade from China to the British settlements, and should be chosen white, dry, dean, and 
transparent. It is generally packed up in tubs, each containing a pecul. The best is from Chinchew, and 
is as white and cleai' as crystal.^ Powder sugar is also an article of trade from China to India. 

TOYS. 

The Chinese are very expert in preparing clay images of various sorts, and pieces of inferior mechanism, 
as toys, which are occasionally imported into Europe as presents, but never as articles of trade. They are 
carried in considerable quantities to India. 

TEA. 

The dried leaves of the tea-plant, which grows in China and Japan, are a commodity which about 
a hundred and fifty years ago was scarce known as an article of trade ; it is now in common use throughout 
the British dominions, and in most parts of Europe and America. 

The Chinese all agree that there is but one sort or species of the tea-tree, and that the differences in 
tea arise from the mode of curing, and the difference of seasons when gathered. The tea-tree is an ever- 
green, and grows to the height of five or six feet; the leaves, when full grown, are about an inch and a half 
long, narrow, indented, and tapering to a point like tliose of the sweet briar, of a dark green colour, 
glossy, and of a firm texture, veined on the under side, flattish, and channelled above; the root is like 
that of the peach-tree, and its flowers resemble those of the white wild rose, and are followed by a pod 
about the size of a filbert, containing two or three grains of seed, which arc wrinkled, and very unpleasant 
to the palate. The stem spreads into many irregular branches, inclining to an ash colour, but reddish 
towards the ends; the wood is hard, of a whitish green colour, and the bark is of a greenish colour, with a 
bitter, nauseous, and astringent taste. The leaves are not fit for being plucked till the shrub is three years 
old; in seven years it rises to about six feet; it is then cut down to the stem, and this produces a new crop 
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of (resh shoot* the following year, every one of which bears nearly as many leaves as a whole shrub. Some, 
times the plants are not cut down till they are ten years old. The tiws aj-c not manured, hut the ground 
is kept clean, and free from weeds. The ten is not always gathered by the single leaf, but often by sprigs, 
and in general by men, though women and children gather it. It is guthereil from morning till night, 
when the dew b on the leaves as well as when it is olV. 

Teas are generally in parcels, denominated chops by the Chinese, consisting of from UK) to l(HH) chests 
each, bearing the name of the grower, or place wlierc grown; and they are, generally speaking, found to be 
of an equal quality throughout, although, from a variety of seasons, or some oUut cause, it is found fresher 
and better in one year than adother. 

Teas are divided into black and green. The former are again divided as follow : • 


BLACK TEAS. 


I. Bohba, or Voo-yee, the name of the country, is in the province of Foklon, and is very hilly; not 
only the hills arc planted with tea trees, but the vallies also: the former ore reckoned to grow the Ih'sI tea. 
On them grow Congou, Pekoe, and Souchong; in the vallies or llat pails of the country, Boliea. There arc 
four or five gatlierings of Bohea tea in a year, according to the demand there i.s for it, hut three, or at 
most, four gatherings are reckoned proper; tlio others only hurt the next year s crop. Of Soiirliong there 
can be but one gathering, which is of the first and youngest leaves; all others make inferior tea. 

The first gathering is called tow-Uhune, and is from about the middle of April to the end of May, 
and the leaves are reckoned fat and oily. The second gathering is culUtl eurl, or gee-tchune, aiul is fi'oin 
about the middle of June to the middle of July; these leaves are less fat, or oily. The third gatheniigiH 
called san-tchune, and is from the beginning of August to the end of SeptcmlK*r; these leaves are scarcely 
at all fat or oily, yet they look young. 


The following u the method of curing Bolica : 

When the leaves are gathered, they are put into large flat baskets to dry, and these are put upon 
shelves or planks in the ah or wind, or in the sun, if not too intense, f rom morning until noon, at wliieli 
lime the leaves begin to throw out a smell; then they arc tatclied. I'liis is done by throwing each lime about 
half a catty of leaves into the tatclie, which is a flat pan of cast iron, and slin lng them quick with the hand 
twice, the tatche being very hot; they arc then taken out, and ngain put inU) the large flat baskets, and nib- 
bed by men’s hands to roll them, aller which they are tatched in larger quantities, and over o .slower fire, 
and then put into baskets over a charcoal fire, ns it is practised on some occa.sions in ( anton. Whim the tea 
is fired enough, which a person of skill directs, it is spread on a table, and pickcMl or sep.irated from llie lof» 
large leaves, and those that are unrolled, yellow, broken, or bad. 

Bohea tea is never im|)orted by individuals; hut it forms about one sixth of the uhole idlhi* Company'i 
imports, lieing on an average of ten year.s, from 1791 to IBOtl, lbs. jicr annum. Being a common 

tea, it is not so carefully examined as the better sorts. The best i. of a .small blackish leal, and dusty, to 
the smell somewhat resembling burnt bay; of a rough and brackish taste, and it should k* crisp. Reject 
those which are yellow, or though good in appearance, smell faint and di.sagrecahle. 

The chops or |>arcels of Bohea teas have no names or dlsliiiguishuig cliaracUTs. 

It is understood the Company have re<'eittly sent out orders to their supra-cargocs at China, lh«( in 
future Bohea tea should not form a part of their investments. 


11. Coxoou, or Cong<foo, great or much care, or trouble in the making, or gathering the h«vei. 
This tea is tatched twice, though some say both it and Souchong are not Utched, but only fired two or 
three times: the latter is most probable, and yet the former may be true; for as tatching neems to give 
Voi,. 11. S X 
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green colour to the leaves, so we may observe something of that greenness in the leaves of Congou and 
Souchong teas. It is furtljfr stated that the leaves of Souchong, Congou, Hyson, and fine SInglo teas aro 
beat with flat sticks or bamboos, after they have been withered by the sun or air, and have acquired tough* 
ness enough to keep them from breaking, to force out of them a raw or harsh smell. 

The trade in London make three sorts of Congou teas, viz. Congou, Campoi Congou, and Ankay 
Congou. The following are directions for chusing them : 

Congou is a superior kind of Bohea, larger leaf, and less dusty. It should be chosen of a fresh smell, 
the taste less strong than that of Bohea, to feel crisp, and be easily crumbled : those Congous which 
run broken and dirty, of a heated smell, and faint unpleasant taste, should be rejected. This tea does not 
yield so high a colour on infusion as Bohea; the leaves are sometimes of a greyish hue, and often black. 


Campoi Congou is a superior kind of Congou, from which it varies very little in appearance, taste, 
or smell, except it is fresher and of a cleaner flavour, more resembling Souchong. 

Ankay, so called from the country that produces it, which is about twenty-four days’ journey 
from Canton, is the tea-tree from the Bohea country propagated at Ankay. When gathered, the leaves 
are put into flat baskets to dry like the Bohea ; they are then tatched, and afterwards rubbed with hands 
and feet to roll them, then put in the sun to dry. If this tea is intended for Europeans, it is packed 
in large baskets, and those are heated by a charcoal fire in a hot-house, as it is often practised in Canton. 
The worst sort of Ankay is not tatched, but Ankay Congou, as it is called, is cured with care ; this sort 
is generally packed in small chests; there is also Ankay Pekoe, but the smell of all these teas are much infe- 
rior to those of the Bohea country ; however, Ankay Congou of the first sort is generally dearer at Canton 
than Bohea. This tea is often mixed with the leaves of other trees, but there are only two or three trees 
whose leaves will answer the purpose; and they may be known when opened by hot water, as they are not 
indented as tea leaves are ; otherw ise, from their resemblance, it is difficult to distinguish them. 

This tea is sometimes taken by the commanders and officers in exchange for such part of their in- 
vestments as cannot be disposed of by a direct sale, and has at Canton a very high flavour; but it flies 
off in the course of the voyage. The leaf is small and wiry, of a burnt smell. Not being much esteemed 
in London, it should be rejected if it possibly can, and any other tea taken instead of it. 

Congou teas forip about one half of the Company’s sales, being, on an average of ten years, 1791 to 
1800, 9,564,202 lbs. per annum. The common price at Canton is about 28 talcs per pecul. 

The following are a few of the numerous chops of Congou teas brought to the Canton market,* with 
the number of chests usually contained in a chop, and a description of their quality, according to the tech- 
nical terms of the U’ade: 


Chests. 

Wa Cbunn 1139 middling, blackish leaf. 
Yock Chunn,««% 1167 ditto, ditto. 

Cheem Chunn«^ 1206 ditto, ditto. 

Uu Chunn.^«« 1194 but middling, largish leaf. 
Quong Tay^v..v« 600 ditto, small blackish leaf. 
Quong Fat 1000 ditto, rather blackish leaf 
Quong Tack^.... 1000 ditto, small blackbh leaf. 
Ee 1000 but middling clean. 

Ee 1000 ditto, blackish leaf 

Eee Hing.^««%^ 1000 but middling. 

See Mce 1000 ditto. 


Ch«U, 

Hock Hung 500 mid. rather blackish leaf. 

Heeh Kee 600 ditto, clean blackish leaf. 

£e Chunn 1005 ditto, strong. 

Yoon Chunn«..v« 1009 ditto, blackbh leaf 

King Woe 1004 ditto, lar^h leaf 

Ka 1010 rather strong, blackbh leaf 

Quong Low 1000 flavour inclining to Pekoe. 
Bee Mow 1000 rather blackbh leaf. 

Eee Yeck 950; ditto, ditto. 

Kee Ckunn^^ t 700 strong blackbh leaf 
Sing Kee 698 mid^ng, blackbh leaf 
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III. SovcnoHo, or Se^w-chong, ima]l good thing, is naade tVom the lea^’es of trees Utrec yews oM, 
and where the soM is very good, of older leaves; when not so good. Congou is matle. Of true Souchoug tea 
very Uttle is produced; the value of it on the sjwt is 1 1 to tales per catty. What is sold to Europeans 
for Souchong, is only the first sort of Congou; and the Congou they buy, is only the Ill's! sort of lh»he!i. 
Upon a hill planted with tea-trees, one only may produce leaves good enough to be called Souchong, ami 
of these only the best and youngest are taken; the others make Congous of lhe«scveriil kinds, and Bohca. 

The trade in London distinguish the following species of Souchong. 

Souchong, or what is commonly called so. This tea should Im? chosen crisp ami 4I1 v, of a pleasant 
fragrant smell, and as free from dust as possible. When tried in water, the nK»i'e reiUlish brtiwn leaves, 
the better, and the water of a lightish brown; it is sometimes of a high colour, aiul soineliines jmle; but 
the tea, if good in other respects, should not be rejected, tlioiigh the colour is not very high. Such ns air 
broken, dusty, and foul, or that smell old and musty, should be avoided. 

Caper Souchong.— This tea takes its name from Inung rollcil uj) somewhat resembling a caper. 
T-he leaves of this should be chosen of a fine black gloss, heavy, of a fresh good smell, taste full tlavourcii 
and high. On being infused in water, it tinges it of a bright rt^ddish brown colour. Reject that which is 
dusty and broken, and of a faint unpleasant smell. This tea is not imported by the Company, and only 
in small quantities by the commanders and officers. 

Vadhk Soitohomu, or Pow-chong,— -This is a very superior kind of Souchong, having a liner taste, 
smell, and flavour; the leaves are larger and fif a yellowi.di hue, not sn strongly fwistisl; it U packed in 
papers, each containing about a quarter of a [kiuikI. This tea is scarce, and diflieult to he procured 
genuine; it costs a dollar per catty at Canton, and is seldom im|>orleil except as presents, as it is not con- 
sidered to keep so well as the other kinds of Souchong. That which is small and broken, and that sincllii 
musty or disagreeable, sbouid be rejected. 

Pekoe, or Pe-how, white first leaf, is made from the leaves of trees three years old, and from the 
tenderest of them, gathered jiwt after they have been in bloom, when the small leuve.H that grow hetween 
the two first that have appeared, and which altogether make 11 sprig, are downy and white, and resemlde 
young hair, or down. This tea is esteemed .su)m'ior to Souchong, 'fhe quantity imported info England is 
inconsiderable. It is purchased at Canton by the Danc.s and Swtale.s for the Russia market, and has some- 
times sold as high as 80 tales per pccul; but in consequence of their trade iH'ing pul a slop to, it is to be 
bought at from 40 to aO talcs per pecul. This tea sliould be chosen with small white leaves, or llowers at 
the ends of the leaves; llie more flower it ha.s, the more it is esteemed. It has a pemliiir lla^tnir, ami a 
smell somewhat resembling new hay; it greatly improves .Souchong on being mixi'd with it: that wdiicli is 
old, small, broken, and with little flavour, should be rejected. 

The following are a few of the chops of Souchong lens brought to llic ( anion market, w ith tlic nunihcr 
of chests usually contained in a chop, and a description of tlieu quality, according to the technical terms 
of the trade: 

Chcits 

Wapoo Lan Hung middling. 

("hu Kee SIO but middling. 

Quong Tay ditto. 

Y'lng Tay good middling. 

Lap Tay fresh and good. 

Chunn Eue middling. 

Ee Kee ditto. 

3X « 


tVoc Ivec middling. 

Mien Kee ditto. 

Ly Kee gooil middtini;. 

Quong Woe middling. 

Chie Kec good middling. 

Une ^Mee ditto. 

Preequa WoeU but middling 
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GREEN TEAS 

Are cured in the following manner. When the leaves are gathered, they are directly tatched, and then 
very much rubbed by men's hands to roll them, after which they are spread to divide them, for the leaves in 
rolling are apt to stick together; they are then tatched very dry, and afterwards spread on tables to be 
picked: this is done by girls or women, who, according to their skill, can pick from one to four catties each 
day. Then they are tatched again, and afterwards tossed in flat baskets, to clear them from dust; they 
ore then again spread upon tables, and picked, and then tatched for a fourth time, and laid in parcels, 
which parcels are again tatched hy ten catties at a time, and when done, put hot into baskets for the pur- 
pose, where they are kept till it suits the owner to pack them in chests or tubs; before which the tea is 
again tatched, and then put hot into the chests or tubs, and pressed into them by the hand. When the 
tea is hot, it does not break, which it is apt to do when it is cold. Single tea being more dusty than 
Hyson tea, is twice tossed in baskets; Hyson only once. It appears that it is necessary to tatch these teas 
whenever they contract any moisture; so that if the seller is obliged to keep liis tea any time, especially 
In damp weather, lie must tatch it to give it a crispness, before he can sell it. 

It is a common opinion that the verdure on green teas is occasioned by their being dried on copper ; 
but it does not appear, from experiments that have been made, that there is any foundation for it. 

The trade in London divide green teas into the following sorts: 

SiNOLo.— There are two gatherings of Singlo tea, the first in April and May, the second in June; 
each gathering is divided into three or more sorts. The leaves of the first are large, fine, flat, and clean; 
of this sort there may be collected from a pecul, from 40 to 55 cutties, usually 45 ; the second sort is 
picked next, and what then remains, is the third or worst sort. 

Singlo tea is seldom im|)orted by individuals. It is of a flattish leaf. It should be chosen of a fresh 
strong flavour; it is of a liglit green colour when chewed, and on infusion, should yield a pale amber 
colour, and none of the leaves turn brown or dark coloured; it should feel crisp and brittle. That 
which is yellow, of a large loose leaf, and dusty, should be rejected. 

Twankay, or Tunkey, is a superior kind of Singlo. It grows near the Hyson country, and is 
oftener tatched and picked than the common Singlo. Twankay, like other Singlo tea, is made into two 
or three sorts; the best is sometimes sold for Hyson of an inferior growth. It should be chosen with the 
leaves well twisted or curled; it ought also to have a burnt smell, not too strong, but pleasant, and on 
infusion, yield a paler colour than Singlo. That which is yellow, and the smell inclining to that of 
sulphur, should be rejected. 

This tea is only imported by the Company, and there are no particular chops of a superior kind. 

Hyson Skin, or Bloom Tea, has its name from being compared to the skin or peel of the Hyson 
tea, a sort of cover to it, consequently not so good. It consists of the largest, unhandsome, bad coloured, 
and uncurled le^es that are picked out from the Hyson tea. 

Hyson Skin is a superior kind of green tea, of a round, knobby, brightish leaf; but great part of 
what is imported, is of an inferior quality, of a yellowish open leaf, somewhat resembling Singlo, and in 
consequence varies greatly in price. It should be chosen of a fresh smell, on infusion yield a pale yellow- 
ish green colour, and of a delicate taste, though somewhat of a burnt flavour: the more it approaches to 
Hyson, the more it is esteemed. 

The price of Hyson Skin at Canton varies from 26 to 30 tales per pccul. 

Superior Hyson Skin.— Tliis is a distinction made in the tea-trade to divide the common Hyson 
Skin and the Hyson. This is said to be Hyson tea a year or more old, which, after undergoing the process 
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of latching repeatedly, is brought to market a second time; its appearance is much darker than Hysoin 
with less bloom on it. Its smell is somewhat musty, and the taste has more of that brassy tlavour 
peculiar to green teas, without any of the delicate aromatic taste of good Hyson; on infusion, the water is 
darker coloured, and with less fragrance than Hyson. 


Hvson, or Ile-tcluuie, the name of the first crop of this tea. There aiv two gatherings of it, and 
each gathering is distinguished into two or more sorts; but us great care is taken in gathering it, (K) catties 
may be chosen from a pecul of it, when only catties can he chosen from Single, 

Hyson tea should be chosen of a full sized grain, of u fine blooming appearance, very dry, and so 
crisp, that with a slight pressure it will crumble to dust; when infused in water, the leaf shouhl o|H'n clear 
and smooth, without being broken, or apjH^aring slirivelled, (which is one of the indications of old lea). 
It should give the water a light green tinge; the water should also have an aromatic stnell, with a strong 
pungent taste. Those leaves which appear of a dead yellowish given, or give the wuler n similar tinge, 
or rather a brownish hue, should be rejected ; likewise that which appears highly glazinl, which mcasioiw 
it to yield a darker colour to water. 

The price of Hyson tea at Canton varies from iS to (K) tales |)or |h‘cii1. 

Gunpowder i.s a superior kind of Hyson. This tea should he clmsim round, n-semhling small shot, 
with abeautilul bloom upon it, which wUl not bear the breath; it shouhl appew (»1 a greenish hue, niul a 
fragrant pungent taste. The chest of gunpowder, which is of the same dimen.sions of that of Hyson, should 
weigh from 75 to 80 catties ; and the heavier it weighs, the beOer the tea Is considered, (imipowder 
tea is sometimes adulterated; an inferior kind of ten is dyed and Klaw.1, In l«'ai I lie apiHMirance of the 
finest tea, l.ut wliich, on infusion, is very inferior in every res|H’tt. This should he earefully avoided, like- 
wise that of whicl. tlic leaf is oi>en ami loose, the face of a darker hue or hloom, ami llial ha. a brassy 


unpleasant taste. * u w 

The price of Gunpo« <lor lea at Canton is about 75 tales |K'r pecul ; the sale pi tee li on. . ». to Bs. imr lb. 

the duly payable by the pnrcl.aser; tl.e retail price to the consumer is lion, l.-.s, lo IHs. ,«■. Ih. 

CneLVN lIvsoN is a peculiar kind of llysou-leaf. huviuK ll.e berries of a small plant, called by the 
Chinese f'hnlan, mixed will, it, which gives it tl.e cowslip Iluvour, on ul.iel. nee,, nut .1 .s son...t,„.es enlhs 
cowslip tea. It should be ebnsen of a yeih.wisb leaf, n fragra.il ami ,.erl.nned M»ell. and when ...luse.1 
in water, of a strong cowslip (lavonr. This tea is s. ldo,n in., k,. led hut us resents. 

Tk.v is so called from the for... b.to which it is .na.le, hei,.g round, and ....arly the s.ae ol a 
nutmeg, composed of the leav.s of black ten, gccrally of the best kmd, gmn.ned logetlna. r. 

sometimes brought to England as presents. 

Baosn Tea-80 called IVon. tl.e leaves being twisUsl into small eoi.b, like paekt .ie.«l, ..Ironl I , to 
2 inches long; usually tinee of ibe.se arc tie.l logetl..-r at tl.e ends hy .hlle.enl eolon.ed silks. l.ese nre 
made both of gre.m and black tea, and. lil.; 

of curmg then., according to the sk.ll or lancy ot „.,.kes the haves yellow, and n cold 

tea,, as doe., also a good or bad season; a ran.y ™ 

Kason nip, the trees, and makes the fin,,., „,„1 ,„i*i,.g rhe... with 

new, after they have prepared them for that pu.,» e, cl .t K ^ 

new tea,; l.nt these deceiU may, upon own judgment. The lasle in 

resident at Canton can be obUmc , “ . , ; n ,',olatc at Canton, may, in the course 

England should be the guidiy a, tea,, whu b may yea, e m J I 

of the voyage, low their flavour, and be coroparaU.cIy of 


ak 



The following are a few of tlie cliops of Hyson teas brought to the Canton market^ with the number 
•1* chests usually contained in a cliop, and a description of their quality, according to the technical terms 
of the trade: 


Chf?sf.s. 

Tien Hung l)cst in market. 

Huiig Ifimg mid. and good mid. 

Hung Hcc l it) middling. 

Wiin Ilee %% V%%^ V% % -V 1.51 ditto. 

Cow Mow 168 middling and bettor. 


Chests. 

Cowlong middling and better. 

Mun Kee 140 ditto. 

Khee Kee 110 ditto. 

Hiong dice 26.5 good middling. 

AVo Hung 134 middling. 


The surface of a chest of tea often carries a superior appearance to the middle or bottom; it is there- 
fore necessary to have some of them turned out. In the Company’s teas about five in every 100 of the black 
teas are turned out, but in greens not so many, as the exposure to the air injures the appearance of the 
leas. Of teas purchased from the merchants who do not belong to the Hong, it is necessary to be very 
particular in examining them, as they are often falsely packed. 

I’hc following are the tares and allowances on teas at the East India Company’s sales : 

When goods are received into the Private Trade warehouses, they are brought to sale with all possible 
dispatch. In these warehouses an even beam is never admitted; but in such cases a one pound weight is 
always added to the tare ; and on all packages taring 28 lbs. or upwards, one pounil super-tare is allowed. 

Upon packages weighing 28 lbs. gross, a two ounce weight is placed in the scale by way of giving 
a turn in favour of the trade. One pound is also allowed for draft on goods of the above weight, and in 
case of an even beam, one pound is deducted; this pound is also allowed by the Customs and Excise, but 
not the two ounce weight, except by the Excise, and that on tea only. 

In taring goods, the scale in which tlie weights are placed, is allowed to preponderate. On quarter 
chests, if on averaging those tared, they turn out even pounds, no further allowance is made, unless the 
chest weighs gross 84 lbs. or ii|)Wiirds, in whichxase one pound is allowed for super-tare on each pack.ago; 
hut if there he a fraction, the fraction wanting Is only allowed. Thus if the average tare be 22 lbs. the 
allowance is 23 lbs. and it is the same, viz 2.3 lbs. if the average tare be 22y lbs. On half chests, if on 
averaging those tared, they turn out even pounds, a pound is allowed for super-tare on each package; and if 
there be a fraction, it is reckoned a pound as before : tlius if the average tare be 36 lbs. the allowance is 
37 lbs. and if 36| lbs. the allowance is 38 lbs. 

On whole chests, if on averaging tliose tared, they turn out even pounds, 2 lb.s. are allowed on each 
package for super-ture ; but if there he a fraction, 1 lb. and the fraction wanting arc allowed. Thus if 
the average tare be 66 lbs. the allowance is 68 lbs. and it is the same if the average tare be 66| lbs. 

The foregoing allowances on tea are also made by the Excise; but the Customs allow only the pound 
for a fraction, as before stated. 

Teas arc generally allotted and arranged for sale by the East India Company, according to the 
Chinese chops, which indicate them to be of one growth : all the Hyson teas in one mark or chop being 
classed in the same bed or parcel, which thus becomes almost synonymous terms: they are then subdivided into 
lots of a certain number of chests, because it is found that the tea in eacli chop is always exactly the same 
kind, although it may happen to be rather fresher and better in one year than in another. The number 
of chests in a lot are usually 


Bohea 3 chests. 

Congou 5 ditto. 

Souchong 4 ditto. 

Single 6 ditto. 


Twankay 6 chests. 

Hyson Skin 6 ditto. 

Hyson'»i»>»»%v»»^»»v»%»v»v»v%^ 6 ditto. 
Gunp<)wder^ % w%i ^ %^%% 2 or 3 ditto. 
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The following are the broker’s marks on teas, and their explanation: 


Musty and mouldy. 
Musty. 

Barely swe<|. 
Ordinary. 


/. 

II. 

r 

h 


Middling. 

Good middling. 
Good. 

Very gowl. 


H- 

V 

I) 

T 


Fine. 

Plundered. 
Damage taken ofT. 
'Fared chests. 


OVKR AXV MARK. 


? 

Better face than the com- 

SL 

Single Leaf. 

hh 

High huriU. 


mon run of the sort. 

f 

I'la-gy. 

mo 

Smokey. 

h 

Heated. 

W 

Woialy. 

a 

Signifies half a degree 

b 

Blooms. 

OS 

Odd si'nell. I 


iH’tter. 

L 

Large Leaf. 

d 

Dusty. ^ 

sh 

Shippy. 

m 

Small Leaf. 

ht 

Little burnt. ; 




The brokers' charge on managing Private Trade teas at (lie sale is generally half |Kt cent. 


The Company are obliged by Act of Parliament to make four .sales of tea in a year, putting them 
up at certain prices, and .selling to the best bidder; but if the re are no buyers at the fixed price.s, tin* 
teas rejected, are generally put up at the following sale at no pri(‘t‘, and sohl to tin* highest bidder. 

The propagation ol* the tea-tree in Kurope being very ilesiral)le, the following inethoils are 11 x 0111 . 
mended for preserving the seed.s or plunt.s from ( liiim to MurojH’. 

Care should be taken that the .seeds arc fresh, sound, ripe, plninfs and moist internally ; idler being 
well dried in the sun, they may be enclosed in bees wax; or h*t‘t in their t‘aj).sule.s, they may he put into 
very close canisters of tin or tuicnague. In the dimtioii.s given to La Pey rouse by the h’rendi (loveni. 
inent, it is recommended that these and other seeds be placed in aUenmle layers of emlh or sand in tin 
boxes closed up exactly, and placed in solid cases covered with waxed cloth; the boxes to be plaad in a 
part of the ship lea.st acce.ssihle to moisture, and the most sheltered from extreme heat or t old. Senls 
packed in absorbent paper, and surrounded by raisins or moist sugar, aie kept a long time in a stjite til for 
▼egetation. American seeds are frequently brought over, by putting them into a Imx nut made too clow, 
upon alternate layers of moss, in such a manner ns to admit the seeds to vegetate. 1’liis might In* tried 
with the secd.s of the tea-tree; and to succeed more certainly, .some of the seeils might he sown in |)Oli ur 
boxes when the ship arrives at Saint Helena, and aller p;issing the 'Fropie of Cancel , or near the latitude 
of .‘30^ North. But the best method seems to be, to .sow ri|>e stxxls in good light earth in Ih)XI‘s on leaving 
Canton, covering tliem with wire to jkrevent rats and other vermin coming to tlii'in, uinl Uiking care that 
the boxes be not exposed to too mud. air, ..or to the spray of ll.e sea. A little (Vesl. or rui.. water .houUI 
be sprinkle.! over them now and then, and wl.en the seedling pla.ils appear, they sl.o.dd k kept met, 
and out of the burning sun. If young plants can be prorure.1 in Cl.i...., H.ey ...ay be se..t over .n a grow- 
ing state in boxes 3 feet 4 indies long, 20 indies broad, and as ...u. l. d.-ep, l.avmg a (.-w boles Imnsl 
through the bottom. 

RISE, PROGRESS, 


AND 

PRESENT STATE OF THE TEA TRA DE. 

Tea, which, about one huUdred and fifty years ago, was scarcely known as a commehty ..f tra^, 
now holds the most distinguished rank in the list of Asiatic imports. It is not only U.e most exteus.ve, b..l 
the leaat fluctuating branch of the East India Company's concerns; nor are the a.lv«ntag. i that result 
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thercfrcm confined merely to the Company alone; the public are deeply interested therein. It benefits 
navigation, by aflbrding constant employment, out and home, for at least 50,000 tons of shipping, and 
6000 seamen; it has been the means of opening an increased market for the vent of one of the most im- 
portant of our national manufactures, (woollens, to the extent of upwards of a million sterling per annum); 
and it has at all times contributed largely in support of the public revenue. ^ 

When the Chinese first began to use tea as a beverage, we cannot trace. The first accounts we have of 
it, are from two Arabian travellers who visited China about 850, and relate, the inhabitants had a beve- 
rage they called “ Chah," and that a considerable revenue was levied on its consumption; it seems, there- 
fore, to have been as universally in use then as at present. 

The first European writer who mentions tea, is Botcro, an Italian, who published a treatise in 1590, 
in which he does not indeed mention its name, but describes it in such a manner, that it is impossible to 
mistake it. He says, ‘‘ the Chinese have a herb, out of which they press a delicate juice, which serves 
them for drink instead of wine; it also presems theii* health, and frees them from those evils that the 
immoderate use of wine doth breed unto us.” In 1600 Teixera, a Spaniard, saw the dried leaves in 
Malacca, where he was informed the Chinese prepared a drink from it. 

Olearius, a German, found the custom of drinking tea prevalent among the Persians in 16.33, and gave 
the following description “ They drink a kind of black water, prepared from a decoction of a certain 
shrub, called Cha, or Chia, which the Usbeck Tartars import from China; the leaves are long and taper, 
measuring nearly an inch, of a black colour when dried and welked, and shrivelled like worms.” Starkaw, 
the Russian Ambassador at fhe Court of the Mogul in 1639, partook of this beverage. “ I know not,” 
says he, “ whether they are the leaves of a tree or a herb ; they are boiled in water, with the addition of 
some milk.” At his departure he was offered a quantity of tea as a present for the Czar; but the arnbas- 
sador declined the compliment, as it would only enemnber him with a commodity for which he had no use. 
Dufour in 1693 remarks, “ that tea is in great repute in China, Japan, Tonquin, and Tartary; that, 
after making its way into India, it passed to Persia, and from thence to Turkey, in which latter place the 
use of it was not very general, as the Turks gave a decided preference to coffee.” 

The precise period at which tea was first introduced into Europe, is in some measure involved in ob- 
scurity. The Editors of the Encycloptedia Britaimica state, that it was first imported by the Dutch in 
1610; it is most certain that in 1611 the agents of the Dutch East India Company solicited and obtained 
a grant from the Emperor of Japan, allowing them to trade in his territories. This treaty was effected 
through the medium of letters addressed to the Emperor by Prince Maurice, then at the head of the 
Dutch Government. An interchange of presents took place, agreeable to the invariable usage among Eastern 
nations on all diplomatic occasions, and in that made by tlie Emperor, doubtless tea was included, as one 
of the natural productions of his country. This accounts in a satisfactory manner for the introduction of 
tea into Holland; but when it is considered that the Portuguese, immediately after the discovery of a pas- 
sage to India by the way of the Cape of Good Hope, in 1497, formed extensive establishments in almost 
every part of that country— that they resided in great numbers at Japan, long before the Dutch made their 
appearance at that place— that they had a trading intercourse with China direct, and had sent an ambas- 
sador to Pekin as early as 1517— and, above all, that they obtained a settlement upon Macao in 1586, it is 
a fair presumption that tlie inhabitants of Portugal could not for more than an entire century have 
remained strangers to a commodity that was so familiar to their countrymen in every part of Asia. 

The Dutch East India Company were unquestionably the first who engaged in tea as an article of 
connmerce; and from the beginning until near the close of the seventeenth century, the whole of the Euro- 
pean demand was supplied through the medium of their sales. The quantities that were imported during 
tills period, are perhaps to be ascertained only by referring to the Dutch East India Company's books. 
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It it mScieiit, however, in thu place to renurk, that they must have been comparatively trilling. lu priii- 
cipal channel of expenditure was in medicine, where it failed of obtaiuuig any considerable degree of repu- 
tation, owmg to the discordant opinions that were held by the faculty witli regard to its pix>|jerties, 

la 1635 Simon Pauli publicly declared against it, in a treatise entitled « Comment, de Abusa Talmers 
ct The®,” in which he was followed by many others, who concurred with him in opinion as to U»e use *il 
it being attended with injurious effects. On the other hand, it was not without iu advocates, by whom it 
was highly extolled for its virtues. Thus circumstanced, it could hardly be ex|»ectcd that tea sliould make 
any rapid advances in the public estimation. Valentyn, a native of the Nethcrland.s, relates that in 1670 
the use of it was unknown in his native town of Dort. About this time, he adds, Vanden Hmuke and 
De Leonardis attempted to introduce the practice of drinking the infusion as a lieveiitgo, but witli so little 
success, that it was publicly ridiculed, under the name of “lieu wasser," or hay water. 

About 1673 tea met with a powerful supporter in Dr. Cornelius Buntekoe. Thi.s gentleman, whose 
eminence in his profession had raised him to tlie situation of first physician to the Klector of Bromlen- 
burgh, entertained the highest opinion of its salutary qualities, and deemed it impossible to injure the 
stomach, even if as much as two or tiu'ee hundred cups were taken hi the day. The Dutch East India Com- 
pany were so highly pleased with this work, tliat they voted the author a handsome pecuniary gratification. 

The sanction of so respectable an authority had its operation in relieving tea frmn many of tiie pre- 
judices that had been entertained against It; but the liigh price at which it continued to be vended, pre* 
vented the consumption from being materially increased. In fact, U'n has never becu in very extensive 
use upon the Continent, nor would it probably have attracted the attention of foreigners, as a distinct 
object of commerce, had they not in more recent {icriods availed themselves of the upportuiiitii>i that 
offered, of participating in the sup|dy of tills country, through the medium of a contraliaiid trade. 

Having thus given a brief statement of the progress of tea U|xm the Continent, to the cIom* of the 
seventeenth century, we next proceed to sliew that, at the like jktIoiI, its advances luul not Iwcn mon* 
rapid in this country. 

The use of tea liad obtained in England long before tlie East India ('ompany adopted it ns nn article 
of trade; but when or by whom it was first introclucc-d, camiot be ascertuiiieil witli any direct wrtaiiity. 
Jonas Hanway asserts that a quantity of it was first brouglit from Ilollund, iii the luggage of (be Lords 
Arlington and Ossory, in.the year IWW.by whom it was introduced among tlic nobility as a novelty. Sh- 
John Hawkins, in his Life of Dr. Johnson, is of opinion tliat Mr. I lanway is not accurate on this head, and 
cites an ode of Waller to Uie Queen, to prove that in ICKl it was comidercil as a new thing; but it is 
evident that neither of these gentlemen is coiTCct It has again been held by others that tea was uii- 
known in 1660, because it is not to be found among the eslablislicd articles of iiiipoi l, s|iccified in the Book 
of Rates referred to in the Act of 12 Charles Il.cliaji. 4, commonly ealltsl the » Toiiimge and Poundage 
Act." The some observation is equally applicable to coffee and cliocolnto. 'I'liis idfoids conclusive evi- 
dence that neither of these articles was considered at the time of sufficient importance to merit a place 
among the materials of commerce ; but that they were all known, and all In previous use, is placed licyoiid 
the possibility of doubt, by referring to two Acts of Parliament, passed in the same yeiu , 12 Choi les II 
chap. 23 and 24, the one granting to His Majesty an inland or excise duty on certain commodities therein 
named, during liislife; the other in peqietuity, as a compensation in lieu of the advantages that were 
derived from the Courts of Wards and Liveries and Tenures in Capite, whicli liad been given up. 11) 
leacb of these acts it is directed that there shaU be paid by Uic maker thereof, 

For every gallon of coffee made and sold.»»».».«>..«-.~»«<>»»».»««~«<«~<>« w <»»FouqM*iire 
For every gallon of chocolate, sherbet, and tea made and sold iglitjiciuc 

Vou 11. ^ ^ 
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To this, in the year 1670, by an Act of 22 and 23 Charles 11. chap. 5, was added a further addition df 
the like sums, by which the duty on tea was increased to two shillings per gallon. 

This singular mode of taxation, so different from the modem practice, may not at present be very 
readily understood; but by adverting to a few nrcnmstances, the needful explanation may be afforded, and 
at the same time not prove irrelevant to the subject. 

It is on all hands agreed that the introduction of coffee into this country took place prior to that of 
chocolate or tea. The difference, however, between each must, in point of time, have been so trifling, as 
scarce to admit of a distinction. It has been held by many respectable authorities, that coffee was first 
brought to England in 1652 by Mr, Edwards, a member of the Turkey Company, and that his servant 
was the first wlio opened a house for publicly vending it as a drink; but it appears from the following ex- 
tracts from the Life of Wood, the antiquarian, that a coffee-house had been opened at Oxford a year or two 
sooner. In 1651 one Jacob, a Jew, opened a coffee-house at the Angel, in the parish of St. Peter, in the 
East Oxon, and there it was, by some who delighted in noveltie, drunk. When he left Oxon, he sold it in 
Old Southampton Buildings, in Holborne, neare London, and was living there in 1671.'* 

The love of novelty is a predominant feature in the British character. Coffee no sooner became 
known, than it was eagerly sought after as a fashionable beverage, and houses were opened in various parts 
of the metropolis, as also in other parts of the kingdom, for vending it as a public drink, to which quickly 
succeeded chocolate, sherbet, and tea. The latter article was in use in 1661, as appears from the manu- 
script diary of Mr. Samuel Pepys, in the Pepysian Library at Cambridge, which says, September 25, 
1661, I sent for a cup of tea (a China drink), of which I had never drunk before, and went away." 

These authorities are satisfactory that tea was originally drunk in the public coffee-houses in com- 
mon with coffee, chocolate, and sherbet. In proportion as the coffee-houses were frequented, the taverns 
became deserted; and Government, finding a sensible diminution in the duty upon wines, judged it necessary 
that the deficiency should l>e made up by a tax on the liquors consumed in the coffee-houses, as also that 
those houses should be placed under a similar degree of restraint with taverns and ale-houses, by requiring 
the keepers of them to take out a licence at the Quarter Sessions, and enter into security for the due pay- 
ment of -the excise duty. If they neglected to do this, they were liable to a penalty of £5 per month. 

The excise officers attended the coffee-houses at stated periods, and took an account of the number 
of gollons of each liquid that were made, upon which the duties were charged. This practice existed 
till 1689, when, “ it being found by experience that collecting the excise duty upon the liquors of coffee, 
tea, and chocolate was troublesome and unequal upon the retailers, and required such an attendance of 
officers, as rendered the receipt thereof very inconsiderable," (so says the preamble to the Act, William and 
Mary, session 2, chap. 6), it was resolved to discontinue it, and in lieu thereof, to establish an additi- 
onal custom duty of five sliillings per [K>uiid. 

It is very doubtful whether there are any records in existence, either at the Custom House or the Ex- 
cise Office, that will shew the quantities of tea that were imported during this period, or the number of 
gallons of tea on which the excise duty was paid; but it may be reasonably concluded they must have been 
very trifling, from the high price it bore, which was from 40 to 50 shillings per pound at the first cost. 

That tea was considered a scarce and valuable article in 1664, may be gathered from the following 
entries in the Company's records : 

“ IGGi, July 1.— Ordered, that the master-attendant do go on board the ships, now arrived, and en- 
quire what rarities of birds, beasts, or other curiosities there are on board, fit to present to Hb Majesty^ 
and to desire that they may not be disposed of till the Company are supplied with such al they may wish, 
on paying for the same." And on ‘‘the 22d of August, the Governor acquainting the Court that the factors 
have m every instance faUed the Company of such things as they writ fbr, to have presented Hb Majesty 
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witlh and that His Majesty may not find himself wholly neglected by the Company, he was of opnioii, 
if the Court think fit, tliat a silver case of oil of cinnamon, which is to be had of Mr. Thomas NVinter 
for £7Bi and some good (Aeo, be provided for that end, which he hopes may be acceptable. The Court 
approved very well thereof.^ 

1664, September 30, there is in the general books an entry that 

“ Sundry accounts oweih to John Stannion, Secretary, 

** Presents.— For a case containing six Cliina bottles, headed with silver PM 0 0 

" More for i lbs. 3 oz. of Oua, for Ills Majesty .... >»»»%%»»% & 0 

1666, June 30. There is a similar entry of several rarelyti, chiefly the productions of Chins, prO' 
vided by the Secretary for His liiyesty, among which are 

lbs. of /Am, at 50 shillings per lb. £&6 17 « 

For the two cie^e persons that attended His Majesty, lAra 6 15 0 


There are also almut the same period, various entries of small piircliases of from 6 to 8 lbs. at a time, 
fi>r the use of the Court of Comfiiitlees, bought ot* the roffee-houiie kee|>ers. At this piTiod the Com- 
pany held no trading iiitea'uui'se with China. In 1635 some iiersons, under the aut honty of a grant from 
King Charles I. (which was a manifest infringement of the Company's charter), set on foot a voyage 
thither, and actually reached Canton; but, owing to the jealousies and intrigues of the Portuguese, they 
were eventually ruined. Various attempts were also made at subse<|ucnt ]>eriods liy the C'ompany to 
carry on a trade with China, and factories were established on several of tlie islands which l>order on that 
Continent, as Tywan, Tonquin, Amoy, &c. but they were all eventually withdrawn, not answering the 
expence of their maintenance. 

1667. The East India Company's first order for im|K)rting tea was issued to their agent at Bantam, 
‘‘ to send home by these ships 100 lbs. waight of the best tey that you can get." The first imprtalion 
made by them was In 


1669, when two canisters were received from Bantam, weighing 

1670. Four pots were imported, weighhgw%w^ww*w%^%>»^%**^->^*-^ 


1 43 lbs. 8 OK. 
79 Ihs. 6 ox. 


4 ft this I32j lbs. being damaged, were sold at their sales for 3s. 2d. per lb. and the remainder was consume.1 

by the Court of Coramittee.s. , , . i » . 

In this year a further duty of 8d. per gallon was laid uiwn tlie liquor produced tiom tea, mokmg m 

the whole 2s. per gallon. 

1671. There was receivetl from Bantam part of the Tywan present, 266 lb*. 10 oz. 


1672. There were no imjiorts or purchases. 

1673-4. It appears that the Comi«ny bougld of several persons .W «.». 10 «z. one of .whom was 
Thomas Garraway (the master of the eoffec-house that still retains his name), «.me of which ap,K.af. to 
have been distributed as presents; tlie rest was consumed by the Court ol Committees. , . 

The Mowing are the quantities of tea imported or purchased in the years 167.5 to 16S(. inclusive: 


1675 to 1677. There were no imports or purchases. 

1678. Imported fromGanjam8ndBantam47l7 lbs. 

1679. Imported from Bantam.-.^.^...^' J **’*• 

1680. Imported from Surat 

1681. There were no imports or purchases. I „ 


1682. Imjiortt'd iiom lndiaw^w^w^»»w»w*»w%iw»»w»70 lbs, 
1683 U) 1 684 There were no imports or purelmw**. 
168.5. Imported from Mtulros and Surat 1 2,070 IIm. 
1686. The imports werew»v»vw»»»%*%%»*%w»»w 65 lbs* 
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In this year tlie Company's commercial orders to Surat were, tbit teas ibould in fiituri Sma a part 
of the Company's imports, and not be artkks of prirate trade; and in tbdr instructions in 16S7, the 
Court desired, that very good then might be putt up in tutinague potts, and wdl and closely packed in 
chests or boxes, as it will always turn to accompt here, now it is made the Company's commodity; wkeraas 
before there were so many sellers of that commodity, that it would hardly yield half its cost, and some 
trash thea from Bantam was forct to be thrown away, or sold for 44. or 6d. per lb." 

The following were the quantities imported in the years 1687 to 1690 inclusive: 

1687. There were imported from Surat lbs. 

1686. There were imported from the same ditto. 

1689. There were imported from Amoy and Madras ditto. 

1690. There were imported from Surat, and by individuab ,47 1 ditto. 

In 1690, by an Act of the 2d of William and Mary, session 2, chap. 4. the legislature granted His 
Majesty additional duties on various specific articles, among which was an impost of 20 per cent. gene>* 
rally on all manufactures of India and China, except indigo and raw silk. From this heavy duty, which 
has operated most severely upon many of the Asiatic productions to the present day, tea was exempted, 
as not strictly falling under the description of a manufactured commodity. The duties laid by this Ad 
were termed the Impost, 1690." 

In consequence of the heavy duty which had been laid upon tea, the Company this year prohU 
bited any to be sent but of the finest kinds on their account; an order which probably arose from the quan- 
tities of the article brought by the Dutch into the Europe market. 

The above are taken from the Old East India Company's books. 

In 1690 teas and spices were allowed to be imported from Holland by licence. The annual imports 
from this period to 1710 inclusive are taken from the Custom-house books, and are as foUow: 

1691. There were imported in the permission trade 3, 750 lbs. 

1692. The imports from Madras and in the permission trade were 8,379 ditto. 

1692. By an Act of 4 William and Mary, chap. 5, further additional duties were imposed on various 
specified articles, and upon such as were not mentioned in the Book of Rates, or were not rated to the 
impost of 1690, an additional 5 per cent, ad vedorm. This included tea. These duties obtained the name 
of ** The additional Impost, 1692," and were to be paid within 12 months, by four equal quarterly pay- 
ments, with an allowance of discount after the rate of 10 per cent, which being equated, gave at the rate of 
6 1 per cent, per annum, for prompt payment. The whole of the duties laid by this Act were to be 
drawn back upon exportation. 

The duty of 5s. on every pound weight of tea, laid by William and Mary, session 2, chap. 6, being 
found excessive, whereby but little of it was brought to a regular entry, it was by this Act, section 13, 
reduced to 1 s.; hut no mention is made whether any portion of it was allowed to be drawn back on exportation. 

1693. The imports from Madras and in the permission trade were ««*%«%«««^711 lbs. 

1 694. ditto. 

1695. »1 32 ditto. 

1696. 70 ditto. 

In 1696, by an Act of 6 and 7 William and Mary, chap. 7, section 2, tea and spices were allowed to 
he imported from Holland, upon a licence being obtained from the CommUsioners of Customs; it also 
imposed fresh duties upon tea of Is. jier pound weight, if imported direct from the place of its growth, 
and 28. 6d, per pound weight if imported from Holland; two-thirds of which duties were allowed to 
be drawn back on exportation. 
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In 1697 there w«fre imtK>rted from Holhuid 126 lbs. and flnom India 22)290 Ibi.*^Total 22,il0tt». 

In 1698 there were imported from India ^ ditto, 

1698. Bj 9 and 10 William III. chap. 23, a further 5 par cent was laid upon all importa, the 
whole of which was to be drawn back on exportation. This was called the “ New Subiid/.'' 

1699. There were imported from Holland 20 lbs. and from India 13,201 lbs. in all 1^221 Ibi. 

The Company ordered 300 tubs of 6ne green teas, and 80 tubs of Bohea, having both beoNpe 

in great request at the home sales.^ The orders for (tacking it went to one object only, that of preventing 
it from acquiring any smell from the tutenague (tots in whicli it was enclosed. 

In 1700 there were imported from Holland 236 lbs. and from India 90,947 lbs. in all 91, IM lbs. 

The average of the last four years was 30,935 lbs. |ter annum. 

Such appears to have been tlie state of the tea trade in England at the close of the seventeenth 

century, when it was nearly, if not altogether, unknown in the sister kingdoms of Scotland and Ireland. 

A 

From 1701 to 1710 incliuive, the progren appears as follows; 


In 1701 there were imported from India 66,738 lbs. 

The Company’s instructions to tlie supracargocs of their ships are very particular as to the mode of 
package and stowage, as appear from the following paragraph; ' 

“ Tea is a commodity of that general use, and so nicely to be managed in its (Mckage, to preserve 
its flavour and virtue, that you cannot be too careful in putting it up. 1 akc special care, therefore, it be 
well closed in tutenague, then wrapped up in leavw, and so put into good tubs of dry, well-seasoned 
wood, mode tight and close enough to preserve it from all manner of scent, which it is very subject to Im- 
bibe, and thereby become of no value here. Hut you must be sure that the wood of your tubs Ins no scent, 
whether sweet or unsavory, that wUl spoil the tea; so wUl camphire, musk, and oU otlier strong scented 
commodities; wherefore no such smell must come into the ship, at least near the tea. For Uie like reason, 
take care the tutenague be well cured of the smell of the soldering oil before using. Uring no tea iu 
small pots; it will not keep. He sure the tea you bring be very new, and the best of its sort, remembering 
that in this and every other commodity, the worst pays as much freight as the liert, and many times Uw 
same custom. Keep the tea in the coolest part of the ship; wb«t is put in ilie bold, o|icii the hatches in fair 
weather to give it air as often as you hare opportunity. But you will sec by the Captain's instructions, we 
have required that our tea be stowed between decks, abaft the after liakhway, with a bulk head, and a 
little gangway made for passage, which do you see done accordingly. It being now peace, we are rwolvrf 
to disLn^ with our old order of stowing ik, goods between decks, when so great an advanUge wiU 
accrue a, the preserving the tea, a very considerable article in the profit and loss of that commodity. 

1702 There were imported from Holland 9 Ibs. and from the Fast Indie. 37,052 lbs. in aU W1 11^ 

The order, for tea becoming considereble, the Compmiy’s iastniclion, were, to rend « ship . c^go of 
tea, exclusive of 40 tons of copper and 24 ton. of coffee, and to be two-Uiml, S.nglo lea, one-sixth Im- 

perial tea, and one-sixth Bohea tea. 

In 1703 bv 2 and 3 Anne, chap. 9, afurther duty was granted on all imiwrts, equal to one-third of^ 

Subsidy, with the like drawback. This obtained the name of the « Twodhird. Subsuly. 
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In the years 1 703 to 1710 inclusive, the quantities of tea Imported were as follow: 


1703. There were imported from India 77,974* lbs. 

1704. Imported from India 68, Ul lbs. 

1 705. Imported from Ilollandand India 6,739 lbs. 

1 706. Imported from India^^^^vv^^^l 37,748 lbs. 


1707. Imported from India 32,909 lbs. 

1708. Ditto 138,7 121bs. sale amount 127, 862 

1709. Ditto ^ 98, 7151bs, ditto.... £ 85,053 

1710. Ditto P^7, 298 lbs. ditto.... ^"104, 758 


Ihe following is an account ot the quantities often sold at the East India Company's sales in 100 
years, 1711 to 1810 inclusive, together with the sale amount, the quantity exported, and the balance 
remaining for home consumption in each year during the same period. 


Velars. 

(Quantity 

sold. 

Sale; Aniouni. 

Quantity 

K.Npurtcd. 

Tlalancc 
t'emaiiiinti; lor 
Home Use, 

Years. 

Quantity 

sold. 

Sale* Amount. 

Quantity 

exported. 

lialancc 
rcmniiiiii^ for 
Home Use. 


’ Iba. 

£ 

lbs. 

lbs. 


lbs. 

£ 

lbs. 

' nrs'. 

Ull 

156,236 

111,631 

14,241 

M 1,995 

1761 

2,862,773’ 

960,017 

243,496 

2,619,277 

\7V2 

159,478 

117,377 

9,014 

1.50,164 

1762 

2,7()3.3(i3 

922,844 

410,651 

2,292,712 

inis 

163,268 

120,392 

72,121 

91,147 

1763 

4.426,731 

1,068,760 

3:13,170 

4.092,561 

1714 

297,566 

172,801 

l.'l'J.Iil 

158,412 

1764 

5,684,707 

l/a9;(j96 

690,681 

4,986,026 

1715 

155,844 

105,866 

35,175 

I2(t,659 

1765 

5,473,186 

1,137,238 

566,640 

4,906,516 

171(i 

210,578 

163,444 

26,445 

181,133 

1766 

5,586,356 

995,858 

582,502 

5,003,854 

1717 

233,201 

187,562 

26,070 

2t»7,131 

1767 

5,3(3,474 

911,123 

621,58,3 

1,(^81,891 

171H 

399,872 

251,515 

117,081 

282,791 

1768 

8,525.883 

1,321,973 

1,857,166 

6,608,7 17' 

1719 

672,669 

406,663 

325,558 

347,111 

1769 

9,447,522 

1,4 25,? 08 

1,462.8:18 

7,981,684 

1720 

196,625 

129,398 

5;*., 721 

237,904 

1770 

8,574,121 

1,555.968 

850,883 

7,723,538 

1721 

1722 

SS«,861 

783,067 

158,875 

297,897 

3.M,1-I6 

( 149M!) 

1771 

1772 

6,799,010 

7,032,134 

1,316,560 

1,238,434 

1,232,217 

1,149,181 

5,566,793 

5,882,953 

1723 

1,055,290 

395,110 

6(-8,192 

447,098 

1773 

4,577,477 

830,902 

2,005,575 

2,5? 1,002 

1724 

1,185,920 

433,298 

126,906 

1,059,014 

1774 

6,831,534 

1,041,841 

1,144,150 

5,087,384 

1725 

349,966 

103,905 

63,672 

286,294 

1775 

6,225,343 

1,031,216 

749,815 

5,175,408 

1720 

436,550 

149,658 

62,183 

374,367 

1776 

4.577,93.3 

777,011 

8M,:i9J 

3,763,540 

1727 

589;846 

244,125 

48,753 

541,003 

1777 

5,582,752 

930,280 

1,278,475 

4,:Ut4,277 

1T2tt 

1,320,660 

476,947 

186,316 

1,131,314 

1778 

4,770,520 

809.583 

1,:J68,219 

3,402,271 

1729 

1730 

1,416.028 

46,786 

446,836 

24,427 

185,685 

203,097 

1 I,0?4,0.12 

1779 

1780 

6,733,202 

7,559.278 

1,263,162 

l,309,.'b»5 

1,276,064 

1,:.70,963 

.'>,457,138 

5,588,315 

173J 

971,128 

302,579 

154,355 

816,773 

1781 

.5.0*23,419 

1,007,457 

1,411,920 

3,578,499 

1732 

620,496 

180,626 

82,284 

538,212 

UH2 

6,283,604 

1,242,760 

2,116,010 

4,166,854 

1733 

305,383 

710,917 

94,2 1 8 

211,135 

1783 

5,857,883 

I,I31,34‘> 

2,770,267 

3,087,616 

1?34 

1735 

1,349,7 1 1 

201,876 1 

422,370 

927,371 

1781 

10,118,257 

1,774,503 

1,5:19,704 

0,608,473 

1,632,181 

302,61.5 

252,285 

1,380,199 

1785 

15,081,7.37 

2,301,165 

1,916,022 

13,165,715 

1730 

1,128,679 

225,001 

241,809 ] 

886,870 

1786 

15,931,192 

2,122,929 

1,94,5,686 

13,98.>,506 

1737 

2,895,529 

592,504 

437,716 

2,157,813 

1787 

16,221,906 

2,434,255 

2,176.197 

14,045,709 

1730 

1,761,958 

331,002 

464,789 

1,297,169 

1788 

15,225,3.59 

2,363,465 

1,795,951 

13,129,408 

1739 

94 1,682 

286,154 

286,826 

657,856 

1789 

16,713,312 

2,513,751 

2,175,:i4.‘j 

14:5:17,967 

1740 

1,653,081 

398,050 

350,532 

1,302,519 

1790 

16,684,467 

2,616,563 

2,001,499 

14,682,960 

1741 

1,379,294 

324,232 

317,754 

1,031,510 

1791 

17,262,258 

2,015,069 

2,171,477 

1.5,(^90,781 

1742 

090,807 

172,792 

109,819 

280,958 

1792 

18,133,999 

2,705,128 

2,312,890 

1.5,821,101 

1743 

911,001 

251,064 

128,037 

482,964 

1793 

17,367,937 

2,573,105 

2,031,277 

1.5,333,660 

1744 

2,364,945 

403,918 

893,121 

1,171,824 

1794 

19,144,190 

2,9.32,112 

2,501,742 

16,642.448 

1715 

2,163.313 

592,092 

254,160 

2,209,183 

1795 

20,750,991 

3,135,981 

2,956,097 

17,794,897 

1746 

2,521,165 

573,028 

75,665 

2,418,500 

1796 

19,107,523 

2,757,289 

2, .557, 960 

16 549,56:1 

1747 

282,273 

102,163 

180,707 

101,566 

1797 

18,730,436 

2,703,492 

2,111,182 

16,319,254 

1718 

2,838,(K)(> 

768,556 

345,524 

2,192,182 

1798 1 

22,063,969 

3,672,732 

3,2.^5,352 

18 808,617 

1749 

2/290,860 

667,342 

321,165 

1,969,695 

1799 

24,077,090 

3,830,/6‘) 

4,166,798 

19,910,291? 

1750 

2,324,912 

544,379 

209,990 

2,1 1 1,922 

10(H) I 

23,378,816 

3,602,141 

3,019,989 

20,350,827 

1751 

2,710,819 

656,699 

216,265 

2.494,554 

1801 ! 

24,315,217 

3,570,149 

4,292,956 

20,022.261 

1751 

1,708,749 

48.3,709 

321,000 

1,384.719 

1802 

25,288,210 

3,952,118 

3.450,512 

21.837,698 

17. S3 

2,821,604 

637.367 

363,205 

2,161,399 

1803 

25,401,728 

3,605,619 

:i, 7 53,806 

21,017,922 

1754 

2,502,019 

601,042 

346,795 

2,155,224 

1804 

22,140,524 

3,361,287 

3.6S8.620 

18, .50 1,904 

1755 

3,034.517 

688,993 

296,411 

2,738,136 

1805 

24,927,576 

.3,860,119 

3.902,196 

21,025,310 

1766 

3,300,264 

836,057 

191,170 

3,109,091 

1806 

22,895,016 

3,728,958 

3.239,643 

19,655,973 

1757 

2,697 ,8(t5 

770,116 

253,883 

2,443,922 

1807 

23,903,345 

3,981,823 

3,316,827 

20,5,86,518 

1768 

1,870,945 

813,576 

291,202 

1,576,743 

1806 

25,397,395 

4,243,843 

3,462,186 

21,93.5,209 

iho 

2,593,449 

916,878 

393,262 

2,200,187 

1809 

21,617,741 

3,725,453 

3,117,510 

18,500,231 

1760 

2,626,552 

831,894 

332,939 

2,293,613 

1810 

24,550,9'13 

4,162.904 

3,918,813 

20 032,110 




PRESENT STATE OP THE TEA TRADE. 




that on an srmge of ten yean, the quantilie. «Jd, U.e 
q ni y ext^^nd th^balance remiuning for home consumption, have been a. follow: 


In ihe ten years 


Quiniity soW. 


I 


Hk. 


I t 

vw% ^ ' 


1711 to 1720 inclusive. 

1721 to 1730 ditto 
1731 to 1740 ditto 
1741 to 17.50 ditto 
17.51 to 1700 ditto 
1761 to 1770 ditto 

1771 to 1780 ditto i 

1781 to 1790 ditto 1 I23,’i7ni9(; 

1<91 to 1800 ditto ! 200,017,212 

^)1 to 1810 ditto ! 2K), 438,275 


2,645,337 
7,467,874 
13.26;l,164 
■!8,069,6t«) 
25,809.7.53 
58, .587, 410 
0O,()S9,18.J 


Salfl AmiMint. 


1,709,049 

2,7,11,078 

2,901,324 

4,.3!t9,.5.50 

7,236,421 

11,519,985 

10,518,302 

I9,808,I!>0 

.30,017,781 

.'18,272,.'103 


Kxiwrinl. 

II.,. 

82,3,580 

2.401,7,1,3 

2,787.214 

3.4<i5,972 

.3,012.1,32 

7,627,010 

12,989.112 

19,882,181 

27.387.772 

■30,0j)3.069 


AeinamiUK for 
tlomr* ll.r 

Ib,. 

1,821,757 
,5, 006, 141 
10,17.5,9.50 
14,003,634 
22.8,57,(121 
.5o.!I. 5!»,800 
47,700.071 
103.28.8,715 
172,62t»,440 
204.345.200 


forming a total in 100 years of 7.50,219,010 lbs. sold at the Con,,, any'* 

.C1'A804,595; of winch 110,470.075 lbs. were exjiorlcd, and the remaining 033.748,341 1|„ 
lor home consumption. ' 

Tims it appears that within the .short space of 1.50 years, the eonsmnplion of tea in Great Ihifoin 
notwithstandnig tl,e obstaeles it has lind to contend against, has Ihtm gra.lually ineivasing from a very (hJ 
pounds, till It has reached llic astonishing extent of u|.wanls of 20,0(K).(Kl0lhs. ,ier ammm It may Iw 
literally said to have descended from the ,,alurc to the collage, ami from a f.eshionahle ,m.| ex,,e„sive 
luxury, has been converted into an essential eomforl, if not an afoolnl,. necessary of lili ; or, as the late 
Lord Melville well observed, “ tiumgli it may lie deemrd an arlilieial necessary, illieeonu s a ner'cssmy llmt 
few would be disposed to reliiuiuish;” and in the existing state of eirenmslames, is an mtide whieh eoiilil 
not possibly be di.spcnsed with, as it forms the morning’s re|>asl of most liunilies in the kiii'Mlom 

Having thus staled the value am! im|)oitaiiee of this hiamli of iradi-, it is mrc saiy |„ .„|d a feiv 
remarks as to the system of jiolicy neecssary to be arlo|)lcd, to , in vent (i.icigiiers fna,, again ;nli-,(eiin- in 
the internal supply of this kingdom, by the revival of that illicit tiallic which was so . (licdially enishcd 
by theojwration of the C’ommutatioii Act which took pliiceiii ITNI. 

In the more early periods, as lias Ixrn alreiwiy stuled, le.i hciiig khimMi’hiI .is .i r.iNhioii.ihIc hixurv 
the use of which was confined to the Miperior classes of the coinimmifv, it wn^ dciiiutl u fiiir object of 
taxation. It was at first placed under the excise laws, and paid the ihilv ul,i ii n i.iitcd In ihr lii|uld; hut 
this being found both inconvenient and unjiroductive, it was in lhs*i iriuovi tl timlt i the depintnient of 
the Customs, and subjected to a duty of .5s. per Ib. to he paiii upon \U iniptnl, in ;ti!ilitl4ni to ihc old miIj- 
sidy of 5 per cent, of which two-thirds of the duly, or Js. dd. ]Mr Ih. and hall' the ■uh8|((y, wire iillowed to 
be drawn hack upon exportation. The severity of tliis duty led the way to iVanihih ut im|HirtHlIoiiK, hy 
which the duties were either in the first instance altoijetlicr cvailcd, nr if tlic teas wt n* HT^ularly entered, 
and the duties paid thereon, they were aflenvard.s ex|>oiled fur the sake o! the ihawhaik, anil I.-hmIciI rtgaiii 
for home consumption. The natural remedy for this evil was to mhice the duty, whh li in hi^'^ 
lowered from 5s. to Is. per Ih.; the ground of this reduction is i h arl^ 8tal4 d in iIm preanihl<‘ to the* Act 
1 William and Mary, scss. 2f chap, fi, as follows — “ that the iluly w,t8 I'ound to he so exci ssive, that hut 
little of it was brought to a public entry.'' Had the policy that diilutcd thi8 n iluctlon, been pnjMu d, tlic 
happiest consequences would have resulted to tlic Company, the revenue, imd the fair trailer; hut iiufurtn. 
nately, as often as resources were re(|uircd for the exigencies of lla* State, t(*a setnns to li.ive aflj/iclcd the 
special notice of every Minister of Finance. It has not only been included in the various Mih- Idle’s levied 
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on commorcial articles in general, but it has been specifically selected to bear a distinct share of the national 
burthens. In 1695, for what reason does not appear, tea was allowed to be imported from Holland, on 
paying a duty of 2s. fid. per lb. and the usual subsidy. In 1698 an additional 5 per cent, was laid on all 
imports, by which tea then paid 10 per cent, ad volomiy and Is. per lb. In 1702 and 1703, a further duty 
of one-third and two-thirds of a subsidy was imposed, making in the whole a nominal 15 per cent., or, with 
certain allowances and discounts, an actual amount of i^l3 18s. 7jd per cent, together with Is. per lb. if 
imported from the place of its growth, and 2s. fid. if imported from Holland: an additional Is. was also 
laid on tea imported from the place of its growth, and a further 2;. fid. if imported from Holland, making 
it 2s. and 5s. The quantities sold from 1708 to 1712 were, on average, 136,088 lbs. per annum; the 
average price was Ifis. 2d. per lb. and the total amount of the duties bore a proportion of 30 per cent, on 
the net cost, free of duties. 

In 1711 the duties of 2s. per lb. on the imports of tea from the place of its growth, and 5s. if from 
Holland, were doubled, or made4«. and 1 Os. The quantities sold from 1713 to 1721 w ere, on the 
average, 290,276 lbs. the sale price was, on the average, 12s. lid. and the proportion which the duties bore 
to the net price, was 82 per cent. 

Although it was well known that the use of tea was gaining ground considerably, the legal imports were 
not found to bear a proportionate increase. The heavy duties, amounting to not less than 82 per cent, on 
the net cost, afforded an ample field for the exertions of foreigners and illicit traders, of which some did 
not omit to avail themselves; and there is good reason to conclude that the quantities of tea smuggled into 
this country very far exceeded the extent of the legal importation. This iUicit trade was carried on with 
so much success, that it led the Emperor of Germany to establish an East India Company at Ostend, whose 
views were principally directed to the supply of the British smuggler. Various measures were devised to 
counteract this evil. The permission to import by licence fVom Holland was withdrawn ; the Company 
made a considerable increase to their imports, and they reduced the putting up price at their sales to full 
one half. The immediate operation was, that the quantity of tea disposed of at their sales, which, in the 
years 1713 to 1721, averaged but 290,276 lbs. per annum, were in the two en.suing years, 1722 and 1723, 
increased to 919,628 lbs. The sale price also fell from 12s. lid to 7s. fid. per lb.; but as no correspondent 
reduction was made in the amount of the duties, the Incitement to evade their payment became consider- 
ably increased, the amount being equal to 200 per cent, on the net cost, 

Although the quantities of tea disposed of at the Company’s sales were considerably extended, they 
still bore but a small proportion to the internal consumption of the country, and the grossest frauds w’ere 
practised upon Government, as well with regard to the imports as to the exports. Valentyn observes, that 
the whole quantity of tea imported in 1721 by England, Holland, France, and Ostend, amounted to 
4,100,000 lbs.; of this in 1721 only 282,861 lbs. appear to have been sold by the Company in London, 
which left 3,81 7,139 lbs. for the Continental markets, but the greatest part of which found its way into 
this country. 

In the ten years, from 1709 to 1718 inclusive, the quantities of tea exported were 473,357 lbs. or on 
an average 47,336 lbs. per annum. In the four succeeding years, from 1719 to 1722, it amounted to 
1,301,178 Ihs. or 325,294 lbs. per annum; and in 1723 it was extended to 608,192 lbs. which left the quan- 
tity in that year for the home consumption only 447,098 lbs. As these large exports were evidently 
for the fraudulent purpose of procuring the drawback, and afterwards relanding the commodity, it was in 
1723 once more determined to put the tea under the excise. The custom duty of 4s. per Ih. was in con- 
sequence converted into an inland duty, to be paid by the purchasers, upon clearing the tea for home con- 
sumption; and of the customs, which were £13 18s. 7id, per cent, ad va/orm, £13 3s. 8d. were allowed 
to be drawn back on exportatioi;. 



This regulation in some degree ansfrerecl the purpose of checking ilie fraudulent exporUtionf« as it 
appears that in the ensumg ten years, from 1724 to 1733, the exports were only l,207,52tMlM. or |w 
annum 120,753 lbs.; but it failed of giving any assistance to Uie Coni|>any s sales, which in the same period 
amounted on an average to only 724,276 lbs. per annum, or less by 195,352 lbs. tlian those of the yean 
1722 and 1723. The sale price was reduced from 7s. 6d. to 6s. 9d. |ier lb. by which tlie duties bore to the 
net cost 84 per cent. 


In 1731 a law was made to prevent the adulteration of teas, which states in (he preamble— 

“ Whereas several ill-disposed [persons do frequently dye, fabricate, or manufacture very great quan- 
tities of sloe leaves, liquorice leaves, and the leaves of tea tliat have been Iwfore used, or the leaves of other 
trees, shrubs, or plants in imitation of tea, and do likewise mix, colour, stain, and dye such leaves with 
terra japonica, sugar, molasses, clay, logwood, and with otJicr ingredients, and do sell and vend (he same 
as true and real tea, to the prejudice of the health of His Majesty's subjects, the diminution of the revenue, 
and to the ruin of the fair trader, be it enacted, &c.'’ 

Inconsequence of this law several convictions took place. In 17‘J6 a .Jew dealer in the Minoriei, 
was convicted for selling 173 lbs. of dyed tea at 3s. 9d. jht lb., for which he forteitwl i’lO per |>ound weight. 

The following prices of the various s[K*cics of tea per j)Ound, imported ut (his jK*riiHl, aa* extracted fi*om 
the prices current in the years 1731 to 1734 inclusive. 


1731 1732 1731. 

Bohea, fine ,*^v***.-.l 2s to 14s. to O'i (o I I(>« to 12s 

Ditto, ordinary Os to 9 % to 7s to Ss .b to 10s 

to to 14s....«..v..l0s to s to Hs 

Pekoe.^.^^v....^.^^-^16s to I88.>.^..^v...l3s to 14s......— 9s to I Is..........! 4s to 16s 

Greenffine 1* to 15.^ ^ ** U’ ‘f,' 

Imperial 13s to 14s. Us to 12s.. ^1^ to •>» » I-* 

HyL 3()s to .35s 30s to 35s 24. to 28s.... i.s to .KN 

From 1734 to 1744 the Company sold on an averase l,51l>.2!)l Ihs. ikt annum. Tl.r price got down 

to 4s. za. \ j lOfilhti npr annum. Thequantity exported m 1 <44 was H9.J,12I lbs. 

1734 10 17*3 .«o on «, ..me. i„h ,1 o in.r.»,a .l.-.n.n.l, .n.l 

Th.incn»ertlho»Hho.mr,^.o~*"<»2'P . I.i.l, ,li,„ Irf 

through the medium of the Swedish an ‘ i|’,t il,,. Legislature tli.Miglil it nccc^^ary 

to the supply ofthis country, w^earnec to ..f .s „p- 

to interfere for the protection of t e pu ic t ^ • smuggling, and to niggc-t tin- im an* l<y 

pointed in 1745, who were instructed to enquire into ^ u. various 

which it might be prevented. This Committee, after giving gu.il alt. ntun u J 

re.solutions, among which were the following: 

ai I • u viso-.M flijiracd unon tf*.'is and otliir coinmodilics 
That it is the opinion of this Committee, the liigh o 

have been one cause of the infamous practice commo.litie». 

«. That it is the opinion of this Committee, tliat lowenng the duties 

would be one means to prevent the said pernicious practice. 

.f r'' " Iti «« 

anHith a WesTto^vent frauds, it was resolved tlwt all the drawbacks on tea should he ahoh*l.<d. 

Voi.II. 
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Under the operations of this Act, the sales from 1745 to 1747 were extended to an average of 
1,756,593 lbs. per annum; but the price got up to 4s. lOd. per lb. by which the duty still proved equal to 
69 per cent. 

In 1747 supplies being required to conduct the war, an additional subsidy of 5 per cent, was laid on 
all imports. The quantity of tea sold from 1748 to 1759, was on the average 2,558,081 lbs. The average 
sale price increased to 5s. 5d. per lb. which left the duty at 75 per cent, on the net cost. 

In 1759 it was found necessary to impose a further subsidy of 5 per cent, on all imports. The quan- 
tity of tea sold from 1760 to 1767 was on the average 4,333,276 lbs. The average price was 4s. 8d. 
per lb. and the duties were upon the net cost 90 per cent. 

In 1767 the Company having a large stock of tea upon hand (upwards of 15,000,000 lbs.) which had 
been imported under an expectation that the regular market would take it off in larger quantities, it was 
agreed that the Excise duty of Is. per lb. should be abolished for the five ensuing years on all the black 
and Single teas, and that the whole of the Customs should be drawn back on all the teas exported to 
Ireland or America, during the like |ieriod, on the Company engaging to indemnify the Government in 
case the duties should fall short of the . amount of the .sum ])aid on this account in the preceding five 
years. The Company entertained a hope that they should have been borne harmless by the increase tliat 
would take place in their sales ; but the experiment failed of its effect. The sales, it is true, were extended, 
from 1768 to 1772, to an average of 8,075,794 Ihs.biit the price being reduced to 3s. 5d. instead of 4s. 8d. 
per lb. the duties fell short, hy i?48.3,049, which the Company had to make good to Government, l)esides the 
further sum of JP203,350 paid to the buyers on the like account. The quantity of tea exported during this 
period, from the allowance of the drawback, was 6,552,285 lbs. or on an average 1,310,457 lbs. per annum. 
In the five preceding years it was only 2,802,476 lbs. or 560,495 lbs. per annum. The duty during these 
five years, notwithstanding the reduction in the Excise, was e(jual to 64 per cent, on the net cost. 

In the same year the legislature imposed a duty of 3d. per lb. on all teas imported into America. 

In 1772 the Indemnity Act having exjnred, the Excise duty of Is. per lb. was restored, and the 
drawbacks to Ireland and America were restricted to three-fifths of the amount of the Custom duties. 

By a comparison made between the prices of teas sold in London in the September sale, 1772, with 
those sold at L’Orient, Gottenburgh, and Amsterdam, it appcai*s that the prices of Boheas, Congous, 
and Suiglos were on an average t 

46} per cent, under the prices at Gottenburgh. 

15! Orient. 


being 32 |K'r cent, under the prices at all the different places, taken on an average. The following U a 
comparative view of the prices of the diflerent kinds of tea at the above places : 


I/OaiENT. — The prices of tea sold at Port L'Orient, October 8, 1772, converted into English 
money, exchange being tlie course fixed at the sale, were as follow: 

d. 

Bohea .,^v^v^vxw,>v^>ffrom 2 12 to 2 96 average 2 109 equal to £ sterling 2 2 per lb. 

Verd superior, or Singlo 6*,%%,^to 5 12 16 4 ll) 

Hyson S 10 18 O-^ 

4 14 to 2 1C 


Congou, 




N. B. The French pound is 9 per cent, heavier than tlie English, and the discounts and allowaiiccs 
made by the English East India Company, are 6 per cent, more than the French. 
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GoTTWUVaoB.— The pricn of teas at Uie tales at Gottenburgh, August liO, 1772, converted into 
Eii|^ Btonejr, at 70 dalers per pound sterling, were as follow : 

«. (1. 

Bohea 68 to 80 dalers, average 74 dalers, equal to i? sterling 2 3 |)er lb. 

Oongou vww*%w%w»»07 to 138%wva»w%%*%«««%%««.«v«l 18 ditto 
Hy80iiwwwwwwvvw»w»»v»%wv%334 to 313«^ww«« .J274 ditto 

Smglo w»ww%v%wv*%%%vw%%v*v»252 to 367ww«w%«%%*w%%%'%«^%«*.»^b0 ditto»w«w»««www»«v«%«%v«»««»«*«7 1 1 1 

N. B. The Swedish pound is 8 per cent, lighter than the English, and the discount and allowiuices 
made by the English East India Company, me 6 per cent, more than at CJottenbin gh. 

AMflTEROAii.-«-The prices of teas at Amsterdam in OcIoIkt anti NovemlxT* 177^, converted int<> 
English money, at 35s. 4d. per pound sterling, were as follow : 

1 <1 

Boheaw%vwa^vw%vJfom 26 to 23 stivers, average 24} stivers, equal to £ sterling 2 2 ^ ^ 

Congou ..60 to 40 ..,.50 64 

Hyson .^wfc.w%w...%wvwwi^85 to 76...................%80} %«>7 4i 

Isinglo ♦w%w.v*'.^%*%w%wv.v.60 to 55 *..*......»....%.ww»57} 3(i 

N. B. The Dutch pound is 9 per cent, heavier than the English, and the discount and allowances 
made by the English East India Company, are 6 j[»er cent, more than the Dutch. 

Recapitulation of the comparntive Prices at (kt last Sales at the (hlfirent Places. 

Boheas, in London Is. lOJd. at L'Orient 2s. 2d. at GoUenburgh 2*. 3a. ol AnulcrJaiu 2s. 2; M 

Congous 3s. O'd Ss. 2{d ..............3s. 7jd '!«• M 

Singlo ...^vvw%v.«^..4s. Od. ....v...v...v*.^4s. 1 Hd........^.^%^%****^*'7s. lljd. > ,, 

Hyson dd. «..............7s. djd. ... , 


There being still a large dead stock of tea upon hand, the hgislatun- pas»c.l an Act by which the 
Company were permitted to send teas to America, and parts beyond seas, free of duly ; and tlic whole of 
the Custom duties that had been paid upon tea, were allowesl to Ih= drawn l«ck on the cx,a«t, U> A.ncnca. 
In consequence of thb Act, the Company made some consignment, of lea K> 

dclphia, and South CaroUna, which in part gave, rise to the unfortunate contest ll.al ended ... ll..- final 
separation of America from the mother country. ^ 

From 1773 to 1777 the sales fell back from tl.e average of the five preceding years, wl.i.l. were 
8,075,794 lbs. per annum, to 5,559,007 lbs. per annum. The iuicc continued nearly the same, tr, .Is. W. 
per lb., and the duty bore, in proportion to the net cost, UMi |ht cent. 

In 1777 leas cxportcel to Ireland were allowed to .Irawback the whole duly of Customs. 

In 1779 a duty of 5 per cent, was imposed on the net amount «f the Customs and E*ci«.. The 

IOOp,r™,L.n,l 

II dvn 4 tiA were* abolished* and an additional 5 pei cent. 

3s 9d.7nd the duty bore a proportion to the pnme cost of 100 iHT cent. . , 

In 1782 a further 5 per eent. was laid on the net pwxince of the Customs and Excise. 1 he sales u. 

this year Were 6,283,614 lbs., the price was 3s. lid., and the duty 105 per cent. 

J Ju i 
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In 1783 there were sold 6,857,893 lbs. at 3s. lOd. per !b. the duty on which was equal to 114 per 
cent.; and in the beginning of 1784 the duties were, Customs j^27 Os. lOd. per cent, and the Excise 
£26 15s. on the gross amount of the sales, and Is. Id. 8 dec. on every pound weight, which will be 
found equal to 119 per cent, on the average sale price. 

In 1 784 a most important change took place in the national commerce. The injury sustained by the 
fair dealer from smuggling was now grown to such a height, more particularly in the importation of tea, 
tliat it was computed that scarcely one-third of the quantity of that article consumed in Great Britain, 
was fairly imported. Tea, from the universal use of it in this country, the high premium for smuggling 
it, (high duties being the true premiums to smuggling), and the convenient removal of it in small bandy 
parcels, was perhaps, of all others, the most valuable article to tlie smuggler. The defalcation of the revenue 
from smuggling was estimated at not less than two millions a year; it was therefore thought advisable to 
lower the duties on some of the articles which composed the smugglers’ cargoes, and especially on tea, 
which was justly considered the basis of their whole trade : but as it was uncertain how far tile increased 
consumption of tea, legally imported, would make up for the diminution of tlie rate of duty, it w’as pro-' 
posed to raise at least o£?600,000, the estimated amount of the intended reduction from the former duties, 
by a duty upon windows, or as it is in general termed the “ Commutation Tax.” 

It was therefore enacted that the existing duties upon tea should be repealed; and instead of them, 
all teas to be delivered from the warehouses of the East India Company, after the 15th of September, 
1784, should be charged with a duty of ]2l per cent, computed upon the sale price, which the Com- 
pany are required to receive from the buyei’s, and to pay to tlie Collector of the Customs. Teas exported 
to any place to which a drawback is allowed, may be shipped from the warehouses free of duty, or may 
drawback the whole duty, if it has been paid. And it being reasonable that the Company should, in 
consideration of the great benefit which may result to theii commerce from the reduction of duties hereby 
made, contribute their utmost endeavours for securing to the public the full benefit which will arise from 
an immediate and ])ormanent reduction of prices;” they were directed to make four sales of tea every year, 
and to put up at least 5,000,000 lbs. at the first sale; 2,500,000 Ihs. at the second; and thereafter 
such quantities ns might be judged suflicient for the demand. And that the Company might take no 
advantage of the real monopoly of tea, which this Act would throw into their hands, they were obliged to 
put up the teas at the first four sales, to be made after passing this Act, at the following prices, viz. 

Bohea 7d. per lb. I Souchong and Singlo»»v^*^%v^%v%%%3s. 3d, per lb» 

Congou 2s. 5d. I Ilyson 4s. lid. 

and to sell them without reserve, if but one penny per pound above these prices urere oflered. They were 
besides at all times to keep on hand a suflicient stock for at least one year’s consumption, and to put 
them up to auction at a price not exceeding the prime cost and charges, whereby their profit was made 
to consist in the advance given to lliem by the buyers above the upset price. 

The success of this measure was beyond the most sanguine expectations. The views of the smug- 
glers were completely defeated, and tea for the first time was diverted into its legal and proper channel. 

The Company, with a view of‘ removing the temptation to smuggling, sent orders to the diflerent 
places on the Continent, to purchase whatever tea the various East India Companies had on hand; and in 
the years 1784, 1785, and 178(>, they imported from thence 17,312,494 lbs. of tea, thus relieving those 
Companies of a commodity for which there was but a small demand on the Continent. 

In the year 1 783 the quantity of tea sold at the Company's sales amounted to only 5,857,883 lbs. ; in 
1785 it was extended to 15,081,7371bs. ;and it has been since gradually increasingin the following proportions. 
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Erora lt86 to 17M the average was 16,9G4,957 lbs. per aimuni. 

In 1795 the duty upon tea was raised from 12| to ^ per cent. ; and the sales in 1795 and 17% were 
on an average^ 19,929,258 lbs. j)er annum. 

In 1797 the duty of 20 per cent, was raised to 30 on all teas that sold at and above 2s. <hl. per lb. 
The quantity sold in this year was I t, 937, 404 lbs. at and above 2s. (>d., and 3,1:38,702 lbs. under 2s. 6d. 
per lb.; in the whole 18,070,106 lbs. 

In 1798 the duty was farther raised, as above, to 30 per cent, and the quanlilics of U»as sold in 1798 
and 1799 were, on the average, 19,541,537 lbs. at and alwve 2s. (kl. per lb. and 3,92l,S‘>9 lbs. under 'is. (kl. 
in the whole 23,403,430 lbs. 

In 1800 the duty was increased to 40 per cent, on all teas at and above 2s. Od. |»er lb. and 
20 per cent, on all under 2s. Od. per lb. In this year the (}uantity sohl at and above 2s. Od. |K»r lli. was 
20,970,860 lbs. and 2,422,785 lbs. under 2s. Od. making in the whole 2,l,393,04.j lbs. of the following sorts: 

Rohea 2,420,340 lbs. j Single lbs. 

Congou 13,754,203 ditto. Hyson ditto. 

Souchong 107,481 ditto. 1 Private trade 848,827 ditto. 

In 1801 the duty of 40 per cent, was IiKTeaswl to 50, ns alwve, and the (piantity sold was 20,072.21.') lbs. 
at and above 2iJ. Od. per lb. and 3,80.VI98 lbs. under 2s. Od. making in the wljole 24,.V37,013 lbs. 

In June, 1803, the duty was increased to 05 per cent, on all l(*us under 2s. (hi. and !P> |H*r cent, on 
all teas at or above 2s. Od. per lb. to continue until 12 months alter signing a definitive treaty of ja'ace. 

In May, 1806, the duties on lea were equalized, tlie former mode having been found prejudicial to 
the sales, and in lieu of ail otlier duties, there was laid 0 pi r cent, customs, a pennam nt excise duty of 
45 per cent, and a temporary or war duty of 4.5 per cent, making in the whole 90 j)er cent, on the sale 
value, wliicli duties the article still continues subject to. 

It is much to be lamented that the exigencies of the Stale have Imh-u so urgent as to reduce His 
Majesty^’s ministers to the necessity of raising the duties ujK)n tea to such on enormous extent. 37ie situ- 
ation of public affairs, with respect to the commercial operations, has been such, tliiit no inconveniences 
have hitherto been felt therefrom: hut it is to Ik: feared that as soon as innue is enectiially rcvslored, unless 
the duties are again lowered, smuggling will revive in all its former vigour. An ah a of the extent to 
which this illicit trade was carried, may be gathered from the following statement: 

In the ten years previous to the passing of the Commutation Act, the ipianlilles of teas exjKirted from 
Canton to Europe appear to have been 

By the Dutch, Danes, Swedes, French, kc. Ibi. 

By the English East India Company .)4,*)Ot), 1 4 1* 

ond in the ten years, 17fK) to 1800, there werc exported 

By the Dutch, Danes, Swedes, French, kc. ,38,.50<i,040 lbs. 

By the Americans 27,-3.>0,lK)0 

By the English East India Company 228,8 20,0 1 0 

Such are the important advantages that have resulted from the Commutation Ad. They ran lie pre- 
served only by a rigid adherence to the principle on which it was founded, os expcrii ikc has uniformly 
demonstrated, that when the temptation is sufficient t« counterbalance the risk, no law *, however wisely 
formed, or vigorously carried into effect, wiU be able to check the practice of aduHmlion 
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The following is a statement of the quantities of teas sold during various periods, together with the 
sale amount, the duty per cent, thereon, and the estimated duty collected, from 1711 to 1793 inclusive* 


liV THE YEARS 

Total Qiiantitf 
sold. 

Sale Amount, leas 
Discount. 

Duty per Cent. 

Estimated Amount 
of Duty. 

1711 and 1712 

lbs. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

315,714 

232,068 

36 per cent. 

SpiT" 

1713 to 1721 inclusive 

2,612,484 

1,696,516 

82 ditto. 

1,391,143 

1722 and 1723 ditto..,. 

1,839,257 

693,007 

200 ditto. 

1,366,014 

1724 to 1733 ditto.... 

7,242,763 

2,443,318 

84 ditto. 

2,052,387 

1734 to 1744 dittos.. 

16,712,204 

3,489;218 

128 ditto. 

4,466,199 

1745 to 1747 ditto 

5,269,781 

.30,696,979 

1,267,273 

69 ditto. 

874,418 

1748 to 1759 dittos.. 

8,384,784 

75 ditto. 

6,288,588 

1760 to 1767 ditto 1 

34,666,142 

40,378,970 

8,047,736 

90 ditto. 

7,242,962 

1768 to 17T2 ditto.... 

6,858,651 

64 ditto. 

4,389,537 

1773 to 1777 dittos.. 

27,795,039 

4,611,250 

106 ditto. 

4,887,925 

1778 and 1779 ditto.... 

11,503,722 

2,072,745 

100 ditto. 

2,072,745 

1780 and 1781 ditto.... 

12,582,697 

2,316,762 

1,242,766 

106 ditto. 

2,455,768 

1782 ................. 

6,283,664 

105 ditto. 

1,304,904 

1783. 

5,857,883 

1,131,342 

114 ditto. 

1,289,730 

1 784....................^^..^^ 

10,148,257 

1,774,503 

119 ditto. 

2,111,659 

1785 

15,t)81,7;}7 

2,301,165 

12} ditto. 

278,645 

1786 to 1793 

133,540,430 

20,276,046 

12 J ditto. 

2, .534, .506 


Making a total of duty during the above period of^..^^. — 110^053 

From 1794 to 1810 inclusive, tlie Excise duties collected on teas amounted to 29,309,643 

From 1794 to 1810 inclusive, the Customs collected on the China trade were 
^^3,246, 480, four-hrths of which may be estimated to have arisen from tea 2,597,184 

Forming a total in the 100 years, 1711 to 1810 inclusive, of ^X"77,017,480 

a sum exceeding the amount of the national debt of England in 1756. 

Exclusive of the above amount of the duties of Customs and Excise which have been paid upon tea, 
the duty on sugar has amounted, on an average of three years, 1805-6-7, after deducting the drawbacks and 
bounties allowed on exportation, to jP 2, 855,623 per annum. Admitting, therefore, which is a moderate 
computation, that one half of the sugar used in Great Britain is consumed with tea, it may be 
fairly stated that, immediately and remotely, the revenue is at present benefited by tea to the extent of 
.^5.000,0(K) sterling per annum. 

Such are the pecuniary advantages arising to the State from the tea trade, which, Raynal says, has 
contributed more to the sobriety of the British nation than the severest laws, the most eloquent harangues 
of Christian orators, or the best treatises of morality. 

TURMERIC, 

A small root, of an oblong form, usually met with in pieces of from half an inch, to an inch or two in 
length, and about an inch in circumference. Its surface is uneven and knotty, and the longer piece.s are 
seldom straight. It is not easily cut through with a knife; heavy, hard to break, and of a glossy smooth 
surface when it is cut through. Its external colour is a whitish pale grey, with a faint yellowish tinge; 
internally, when broken, it is a fine bright, pale, unmixed yellow, when the root is fresh; by keeping, it 
becomes reddish, and at length is much like saffron in the cake. It speedily gives a fine yellow tinge to 
water, and the same colour to the spittle when chewed. It is easily powdered in the mortar; and according 
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to Its age, makes either a yeUow, an orange colour, or a reddish powder It has a kind of aromatic 
ginger-hke smelJ and a warm, bitterish, disagreeable taste. Turmeric should 1« frosh, thick, heavy 
Md hard to be broken. This root is produced in China and Hengol; but (he former is most valuable! 
Casks or cases are preferable to bags for packing, as the least damp depreciates its value. 

ioaaT torraeric im|H)rted and sold at the East India sales in the yeait 

1804 to 1808 inclusive; together with the sole amount, and average price ja-r cwi. 


Years. 

! March Sale. 

Sppiemhcr S.»;e. 

'I’olal 

Am t pi iA'ui. 


Cwl. 

£ 

Cvkt. 

i 

1 

i 

i s, I/. 

1804 
im 
1806 1 

7 

26 

10 

69 

547 

•KHi 

pi 

5.'>| 

422 

11 Ml 
10.V2 

2 T 5 

2 9 10 

1807 

1808 ' 

382 

6(i9 

783 

1072 

678 

1184 

414 

KHiO 

!)<>*> 

1067 

WSti 

1 16 7 

1 12 3 


16 cwt. of turmeric are allowed to a ton. Tlie permanent duty is ptr I. a.ul the temiK.rnry 

or war duty 14s. making in the whole £2 16s. per cwt. ^ 


TURgUOlSK, 

Commonly called Turkey stone, is hard, opaque, ami oj‘ a heaiitlful pale hlne colour; it is of two 
kinds, the oriental and the occidental: they are found in the East Indies, Persia, and (Jernmny. In IVr«tt 
it adheres to blackish stones, and is very common, but it Bi ldoni cxcu ds tin* size of a hazel-nut. 'riuwe of 
the East Indies differ in their colour; for such as are said to be of tlu* old nnk, always prcsiave the same 
colour, but those of the new rock are greener. This stone is in so uwich esUem umongst the 'fmks, ijiat 
those of the superior ranks are seldom without one. It is generally vnlm*d in proportion to the briglitness 
of the colour. Those that ore of the size of n hazcl-mit, me of a line sky bim* willioul any blackish veins, 
but the lesser sort are not so good; tlio.'^e that have hlackbli vcinn. or ore im linahie to gm nisli, ur to the 
colour of milk, are of little value. 


TUTENAGl'E 

Is a white metallic compound, somewhat like tin; the iK'st is hard, compact, and heavy, very l^om^ 
r0U5 when struck, and pure and brilliant wlu n broken. It is un aiticle of totisidi lable trade from 
China to vaiious parts of India, in manufactured goods, and in blocks, 'flu* Dutch used to iiiiporl large 
quantities into Holland — on an average of seven years ITS.ito I TO I, iO^,7.VT ll>s, jM*r aumun 'fiilcnague 
should be cho.sen of a blucish while colour, considerably brightei* tli.iu tiu? bi '-l le ad, of a i Iom- grain, ami 
free from dross and impurities. In lS(Xi, 1291- cwt. wi re -old at llie ICa^t India vilt-^ na i,’2SI V 

20 cwt. of tutenague arc reckoned to a ton. 

VAUMSII 

Is prepared from a tree that grows plentifully in Japan and Miiiia. It pint uivd by wounding the 
stems of the trees when three years old. AVhen first taken, it is of a lightish cedour, and of the consi^tem e 
of cream, but grows thicker and blacker on ijeing exposed to the air. It u of so transpunut a nature, dial 
when it is laid pure and unmixed upon boxes, and other pieces of lui niltiri', every vein may be clear iy seen. 
For the most part a dark ground is spread underneath; it harden., to a traii.paremy, will not . -mIu.c any 
blows, but flies and cracks almost like glos.s, though it will stand iKiiling water without icuiung any 
damage. It is an article of trade with the Chinese, but is not imported into Europe 
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VERMILION 

Is prepared from Cinnabar, and is imported from China in the form of powder, which should hi 
chosen of a deep cochineal red, approaching to the greyish hue on steel, and leaving a most beautiful ret 
on white paper. Reject that which is of a yellowish red, mixed with sandy matter, or otherwise impure, 
I he following is an account of the quantities of cinnabar and vermilion imported and sold at the Easi 
India sales, in the years 1804? to 1808 inclusive, together with the sale amount, and average price per lb. 


Years. 

March Sale. 

j Sc^ptember Sale. 

1 Total. 

Aver, per ib. 

]l>s. 

: £ ' 

1 

£ 

lbs. 

1 ^ 

£ It. U. 

iiili 

17050 

3a39 

2392 

9770 

12484 

15381 

151G 

3525 

28ie 

2740 

2392 

9770 

12404 

32431 

1 151G 
352.5 
281G 
6579 

0 12 7 

0 7 3 

0 4 C 

0 4 1 


In the foregoing account is included the sale of a large quantity of vermilion exported from England 
to India, which not meeting a sale there, was forwarded to China, and from thence returned to England. 

20 cwt. of vermilion are allowed to a ton. The [permanent duty on vermilion and cinnabar is I s. 3d. 
per lb, and the temporary or war duty 3d. making in the whole Is. 6d. per lb. 

ULTRAMARINE 

Is prepared from Lapis Lazuli, by calcining and washing it clean ; w hen genuine, it is an extremely 
bright blue colour, somewhat transparent both in and out of water. Ultramarine should be chosen of the 
most beautiful blue, well-ground, and not gritty. To ascertain if it be genuine, heat a little of it red hot on 
an iron; if its colour be not changed, it is good; if it be adulterated, there will be dark-coloured spots in it. 
Its principal use is in painting. It is imported from China occasionally. The only quantities imported and 
sold in the years ISOI to 1808 inclusive, were in March sale, 1804, 433 ounces, which sold for £ 97 ; and 
in the September sale of the same year, 3424 ounces sold for £ 322 . 

UNICORNS’ HORNS, 

AVhat is commonly called the unicorn’s horn is the horn of the narvaul, or sea unicorn. They are from 
5 to 7 feet long, some more; very sliarp pointed, running taper all along, twisted or wreathed, of the colour 
of ivory, but of a much closer and finer grain, and very wliite within. The larger and whiter they are, 
the more they are esteemed. 

Thunberg states tliat the Japanese have an extraordinary opinion of its medical virtues, and powers 
to prolong life, fortify the animal spirits, assist the inemoiys and cure all complaints. This article of 
commerce has not been known to the Dutch till of late, when it was discovered by an accident. One of 
the Dutch Chiefs, on his return to Europe, sent, among other rarities, to a friend, who was an 
interpreter, a large, handsome, twisted Greenland unicorn’s horn, by the sale of which this interjweter 
became extremely rich, and a man of consequence. From tliat time the Dutch have written to Europe 
for as many horns as they could get, and made great profit on them at Japan. At first each catty w as 
sold for 100 cobangs, or COO rix-dollars ; after which tlie price fell by degrees to 70, 50, and 30 cobangs. 


WAN6HEES. 

!M 

smuggling hM eet^, the price has been from 130 to 140 rix^ollnri, at the rate of I mace of J.,«„ 
silv6r for 8 m&C6 5 Cftnd&r66ns of unicorns' horns* 

Th^ horn, were fonneriy considered of gr^at value in Europe. In 1553 one brought the 
Kmg of I nmee, valued at £20,000. That which was presentd to King Charlea I. is sup,K).sd ,u be one „f 
the l^Mt ever swn; it was 7 feet long, weighed 13 lbs. and was in the shape of a wax caiuile, hut writhed 
wnthin Itself in spires, hollow aboijt a foot from its root, growing taiwr gradually towards the iwini, of a 
polished smoothness, and the colour not perfectly white, but rather obscui-e. 


WANGHEES, 

Sometimes called Japan canes, should be chosen pliable, tough, round, and tajicr, the knots at a tvgular 
distance from each other, and the nearer the knot, are to each other, the more they an^ esteenud; 
those with crooked heads, if straight and regularly tapered, arc always in request Such as are dark coloured, 
badly glazed, and light, should be rejected. 

The following ore the only quantities imported and sold in the yeais ISOt to 1808 inclusive: 
1805^w.September sale — 34,807 sold for ^^1334 18(J(L...8«‘ptrniber .wle....74,nr»() m\i\ for Jf99D 
1806w.w.March sale 60,500 ditto 324 1807...aSe|)tcn»ber sulevwwwl8,r>.‘W ditto 212 

6000 wangheea arc allowed to a ton. The permanent duty is £2 10s. per 1000, and the temporary 
or war duty IGs. 8d. making in the whole £3 6s. 8d. per 1000. 

There are a few trifling articles, exclusive of those already cnumcrattHl, which arc t)ccnsioimlly 
imported by individuals; but they are included in the Company's sales under the head of suinlnes, In'ing of 
too small an amount to require specification. The commerce in drugs lias been at all times too trifling in 
extent, and too precanou.s in their issue, to attrdet any considerable share of the Company's atO'iilion; 
they therefore formed the basis of that portion of the trade which from the eiuiiest |H‘ri«HU have Uhmi 
granted as an indulgence to the commanders and officers of the Company's ships, and which they looked 
to as the principal source of reward for their professional lahours. Since the renewal of tlie (Vnipany's 
charter in 1793, the private merchants have so materially interfered with those dnigs which art' the pro- 
duce of India, that the commanders and officers have hern in a great measure com|>elI(«l fo withdraw from 
the trade. The permission granted to Indian-lmilt shipping at various jwriods to import goods from India 
on private account, brought such immense quantities of drugs into the market, that tlu^ pi itc was *io imieh 
depreciated, as to occasion great loss to the importers; in many instances there u ere sullicieut impoi ted 
in one year for the consumption of Europe for five or six years. The deiniiinl for iIkm* commodities at 
home is inconsiderable; they are chiefly import<'d for the supply of the ('onliiient. 3 lie fidlowiug is the 
sale value of the various articles classed under the head of drugs, whicli have heeii imported and suhl at 
the Company's sales in the years 1804 to 1808 inclusive; 

1804v.w^v^March Salc-w jP89,610w*Septeraber Side I’53.4(t9*»%*vvvv.«v«/rolal l’\ h'IdMO 
1805 106,(i95 


1806 47,812wv 

1807.. 94.1)01^ 

1808.. ...................... 4^,192., 


70,1)19.. 

,')7,S9.i.. 

....M.... i 2,0 ) 9.. 


118,401 
I.V2,l!Ki 
1 18,871 


The above amount includes all commodities impoiied, except tea, siiiccs, codec, indigo, piccc-goii(l<, 


raw silk, pepper, and sugar. 

During the above period the prices of the various commodities have experienced great (ludnations, 
and many have been sold at any prices that could be obtained, the iieriod for their iciii.ii)iiiig in tlic 
warehouses having expired, at which time, if they had not been previously cxiKirled, tl.c) would liavc 
been subject to the home consumption duty, which in many instances is far lieyond their value. 

Voi. II. ' 



, AM0Y--CHINCHEW-<3njr8AN-NINGP0-NANKIN. 

The ports to the N. E. of Canton which have been Tinted at any period I7 Europeni, are Attoy, 
Chindiew, the Chusan Islands, Ningpo or Liampo, and Nankin. 

AMOY.— This harbour is in latitude about 24^ 30' North, and is formed between the island of Amoy 
and the main. It is very safe, being sheltered from aH winds. It was formerly frequented Europeans ; 
but an edict of the Emperor having restricted all fordgners to the port of Canton, it has not been fre* 
quentcd by them since that period. ^ 

In 1676 a ship was dispatehed from England to Amoy, with a view of establishing a factory there, 
in which they succeeded ; but the trade was obstructed by the civil wars which then raged in China. In 
1680 the Tartan drove the Chinese from Amoy, and destroyed the Company’s factory, their servants 
escaping to Tonqitin and Bantam. In 1664 the Tartar General permitted the factory to be reestablished. 
In the following year the Company’s Retidents there obsened that, ** having had five montb’ experience, 
of the nature and quality of these people, they oan diaracteriae them no otherwise than as devils in 
men’s shapes;” and they stated, “ that to remain eiqxised to the rapadousness of the avaricious Govemon, 
was considered as more detrimental than tiie trade wmdd be beneficial.” The factory was, however, con- 
tinued, till the Emperor’s edict for confining the trade to Canton, compiled them to withdraw. 

CHINCHEW U in latitude about 24® 54' North, and longitude 118° 40” East. The harbour and 
town are situated at the bottom of the bay on the western side. The harbour is covered from the bay by 
a point of land, haring on it a large square pagoda. Within this point may be seen the numerous masts of 
the junks frequenting the port, wliichiso place of considerable trade. Here is manufactured the best 
sugar-candy in China. . ^ ^ ' 

CHUSAN.— This harbour is in latitude about 30° IB' North, and longitude 121° 41' East; it .stands 
near the S.W. end of the island of Chusan, which is about nine leagues long, and five broad, and |pvcs its 
name to an extensive Archipelago ; it is about three leagues from the main land. The harbour is very safe 
and convenient, where large ships may ride within a cable’s length of the shore. The town is about three 
quarters of a mile from the shore, surrounded witli a fine stone wall, about three miles in circumference, 
mounted with 22 square bastions, placed at irregular distances, having four great gates, on which are 
planted a few old iron guns. The houses are but meanly built. Here the Governor of the island resides, 
and about 4,000 inhabitants, mostly soldiers and fishermen. 

In 1700 the English first visited Chusan, and were received in a friendly manner by the Governor; 
but they experienced great difficulty in obtmning permission to land goods, or to trade; and in the fol- 
lowing year an order arrived from the Emperor to quit the port, which they were compelled to do, by 
which the Company experienced a very severe loss. 

NINGPO, or Liampo River, is nine leagues to the westward of Chusan. H«e the English once 
hod a factory; but the oppressions their trade was subject to, compelled them to abandon it. 

NANKIN is situated on the river Kiang, in latitude about 32° 5' North, and longitude 119° East; it 
is a place of very great trade, being one of the largest cities in the Chinese empire. The river is about a mile 
wide at the city, and is navigable for vessels of considerable burthen. The artides manufactured here, are 
in general very superior to those of the other parts of the empire, particularly China-ware, and various 
kinds of silk-goods, the raw silk being of the best kind. 
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OPPOSITE the coast of China ore many islands running in a north-easterly direction lowanli the 
Japanese Archipelago, the principal of which are Formosa, and two groups of smaU islands, the Patcliow 
and the Liquejo Islands. 

FORMOSA. 

# 

This island is about 70 leagues in length, extending nearly N. N. E. and S. S. W. The southern part 
has on it a high double-peaked mountain, discernible at ^ leagues distance in clear weather; from this the 
land slopes down, terminating in a low projecting point, culled the South Cape, or S. K. jioitit of Formosa. 
This point is situated in latitude 21°54' North, and longitude I2P5 Eust. About 25 leagues to the N.W. 
is Ty wan, where the Dutch had formerly a considerable fort, from wliich they were ex|»clhMl by the Chinese. 
The English also made some unsuccessful attempts to form an establishment here. 

PATCHOW ISLANDS. 

These are the westernmost of the two groups, being nearest to h orniosa. The southemittoit b in 
latitude 24® 6 North, and longitude 123® 52 East. The eastern extremity is formed by Typinian, a large 
island, having on its north side an extensive reef, on which the Providence, Captain Broughton, was 
wrecked in 1797, in latitude 25® 6 North, and longitude 125® 11' East. These ulands ire tributary to 
the Great Liquejo. After the loss of the Providence, her commander and crew were treated with great 
hospitality by the Inhahifanta of Typinsan, who supplied the schooner with water and rcfreihmeDti, to 
carry them to Macao. 
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LIQUEJO ISLANDS. 

This group extends in a N. N. E. and S. S. W. direction. The south end of the largest island is in latr< 
tude 3 North, and longitude 128^ 18' East. It is of considerable size, and well-inhabited; and there 
are a number of junks which carry on a trade with Amoy and with Japan. 

The Liquejo Islands arc subject to Japan, to whom they pay an annual tribute. The inhabitants^ 
however, are treated in their trade like the Chinese frequenting Japan, and are compelled to trade only a1 
Satzuma, and not to frequent any other port. The import and sale of their goods are also limited to £ 
yearly sum of 125,000 tales, beyond which nothing should be sold ; they, however, dispose of goods tc 
a much larger extent, through the connivance of the Japanese directors of their trade. The goods im- 
ported by them into Japan, are silk and other stuffs, and various Chinese commodities brought in their own 
junks from China, some rice and other grain, pearl shells, and cowyies. 

The empire of Japan consists of three large, and many small islands The names of the former arc 
Niphon, Ximo, and Xicoco. There are five chief maritime or trading towns in the empire — Meaco, 
Jeddo, Osacca, Sakai, and Nangasacki: the four first are upon the great island Niphon, and the othei 
on the S.W. extremity of the island Ximo. 


NANGASACKI, 

The sole port in the empire into which the Dutch, the only European nation suffered to trade witli 
Japan, are admitted, is situated near the S.W. extreme of the island Ximo, in latitude about 32° 48 
North, and longitude 130° 12 East. The harbour is about three miles long, and one broad; it extendi 
north and south, and has a muddy bottom, where ships lay in 5 or 6 fathoms, within gun-shot of the fac- 
tory, and the town of Nangasacki, at the head of the harbour. 

The island of Dezima is let by the inhabitants to the Dutch Company, and is considered merely as a 
street belonging to the town: the inhabitants therefore build all the dwelling-houses, and keep them in 
repair. The island is joined to the town and main land, and at low water is separated from it only by a 
ditch; at high water it bcconie.s an island, which has a communication with the town by means of a bridge. 
At the entrance from the bridge there is a large stone pillar, upon which hang on several tables the 
Emperor'^s edicts for the regulation of the Dutch trade. The size of this island is .very inconsiderable, li 
being about 600 feet in length, and 120 in breadth: it is planked in on all sides, and has two gates, the one 
towards tlie town near the bridge, and the other towards the water-side. The latter gate is opened on such 
days only as the Dutch ships are discharging or taking in their cargoes; the other is always guarded in the 
daytime by the Japanese, and locked at night. Near it also is a guard-house, where those that go in and 
out of the town are searched. Lengthways upon this island are built, in form of a small town, the Dutch 
Company’s several storehouses, their hospital, and separate houses for their servants, two stories higli, ol 
which the upper part is inhabited, and the lower used as store and lumber rooms. Between these houses 
run two streets, which are intersected in the middle by another. Excepting the Dutch large and fire-proof 
storehouses, the houses arc all built of wood and clay, covered with tiles, and having paper windows and 
floor-mats of straw. By the sea-gate is kept in readiness every kind of apparatus for the prevention of 
fire, and at the other end are a pleasure and kitchen garden, and a large summer-house. For the purpose 
of keeping a vigilant eye over the Dutch, several Japanese officers, interpreters, and guards are kept on the 
island. There are watcli-houses built in three corners of it, in which watch is kept during the time that 
the ships lie in the harbour. The interpreters have a large house on the island^ called their College; there 
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Is also another house for the Ottonas, or reporting officers, whoie business it is to take notice of ever? 
occurrence that arises on the island, and to inform the Governor of Nangasacki of it. Within this small 
compass the Dutch are compelled to pass their time during their slay in Japan. 

1 he town ot Nangasacki is situated at the head of the harbour, and is destitute of walls or fortlfica* 
tions. The streets are neither straight nor wide. Three small rivulets run through the town, which is dividad 
into the inner and outer town, the former of which contains 26, and the Utter 61 strei‘U, in none 
of which strangers are suffered to dwell; they have particular suburbs aUowcd to them, where they at^ 
narrowly watched. The houses are low and mean, thougli well inhabited with merchants and anificers. 

COINS, AVEIGIITS, and MEASURES. 

Coins.— A ccounts are kept in tales, mace, and condareens; 10 candaiwns make 1 mace, and 10 mace 
1 tale. Ihe gold coins current are the new and old iljih, and colwings or kohangs; the silver eoius are the 
nandiogin, itaganne, and kodama. 1 hey arc in general very simple, slruck plain and unadorned, the 
greater part of them without any rim round the margin, and most ol’ them witliout any determined value. 
For this reason they are always weighed by the mcrehuuls, who [)ut their choji or stump upon them, to 
signify that the coin is standard weight, and unadulterated. 

The new cobangs are oblong, ix)unded at the ends, and flat, about two inches long, and rather more 
than 2 inches broad, scarcely thicker than an English farthing, ol* a pale yellow colour; the die tm one 
side consists of several cross lines stamjied, and at both ends there \s u parnllph>grumiiiii’ul figure with roistnl 
letters on it, and, besides, a moonlike figure, with a flower on it in ielirf. On the other side is a circular 
stamp with raised letters on it, and within the margin towards one end, two Mnullei sunk stamps with 
raised letters, which are different on each cobang; these are valued at 60 maee, or 6 i ix-<!oIlnr». There 
are old cobangs occasionally met with, which arc of fine gold, somewhat broader than the new, and aic 
worth 10 rix-dollars. 

The itjib is called by the Dutch golden bean, and is made of' pale gold, ol* a pnrallelograinnhVul 
figure, and flat, rather tliicker than a f'arfhing, with many raid'd lefters on one s»\le. and tw'o figures in 
flowers in relief on the other; the value of this is one-fourth of a eohaiig. 'I’here are (d<l iljibs also to he 
met with; these are thicker than the new' ones, and in value 22 maee ,5 candareeris. 

Nandiogin is a parallelogrammical flat silver coin, of tw ice the thickness of a halfpenny, one Inch long, 
and half an inch broad, and formed of fine silver. The edge i» stamped with slurs and w ithin the edge* 
are raised dots. One side is marked all ovt‘r with raised letters, and the other on ils lower and huger 
moiety is filled with raised letters, and at the same time exhibits a double moonlike figure. Ils value is 
7 mace 5 candareens. 

Itaganne and kodama are denominations by which various lumps of silver, w ifhoul form or fashion, 
arc known, which arc neither of the same size, .shape, or value. I’he former of ihcsf', however, are oblong, 
and the latter roundish, for the most part thick, but sometimes, though s. Idom, f].'il. 'J'hese pass in trade, 
but are always weighed in payment from one individual to another, ond have a dull leudeji hjjjm firnnc«*. 

Seni is a denomination applied to pieces of cojiper, brass, and iron coin, which bear a neai rewm- 
blance to our farthings. They differ in size, value, and exteruHl uppcMrunce, but are always cast, and 
have a square hole ill the middle, by means of which they may be ‘(nmg togell.ti ; and likewise h.ive 
always broad edges. Of tlie.se are current, .sjumon seni, whicli pa.ss fbr half a m.uv, or 10 common senl. 
Simoni seni, of the value of four common seni, are mode of brass, and are a]mo.-.l as broad as ;i hrdf/M rmy, 
but thin. The common seni are the size of a farthing, and made r.f red copper ; fJO of t hem make a mace. 
Doosa seni is a cast iron coin, in appearance like the last, of the same size and value, but so hrdth, that 
it is easily broken by the hand, or breab in pieces when Jet fall on the ground. 
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The seni ere strung 100 at a time, or, as is most commonly the case, 96 on a rush. The coins in one 
of these parcels are seldom all of one sort, but generally consist of two, three, or more different kinds; in 
this case, the larger sorts are strung on first, and then follow the smaller; the number diminishing in pro^ 
portion to the number of large pieces in the parcel, which are of greater value than the smaller. 

Weights.— These are the candareen, mace, tale, catty, and pecul, thus divided: 


10 candareens 
lO mace 
16 tales 
100 catties 


make 


1 mace. 
1 tale. 

1 catty. 
1 pecul. 


The pecul i^35 Dutch pounds, which are equal to 133i lbs. avoirdupois. 

Measures.— The revenues of Japan are estimated by two measures of rice, the roan and kokf; the 
former contains 10,000 kokfs, each 3000 bales, or bags of rice. 

The long measure is theinc, which is about 4 China cubits; and 2J Japanese leagues are computed to 
be about 1 Dutch league. 

COMMERCE OF THE PORTUGUESE WITH JAPAN. 

Japan was first visited by the Portuguese in 1542, who were well received. In the course of a 
few years they sent several Jesuits, who converted multitudes of the natives to Christianity, In 1549 
a Japanese nobleman was liaptized at Goa, who gave the Portuguese great insight into the advantages 
which they might reap in Japan, both with respect to commerce and the propagation of the Christian 
religion. The Portuguese enjoyed the most unlimited freedom, with liberty to travel over the whole 
country, to trade and to preach. Their commerce proved very lucrative, and the work of conversion made 
such a rapid progress, that many of the Princes of the empire embraced the Christian religion, which 
induced the Portuguese to come over in great numbers, marry, and settle in different parts of the 
country. In 1582 the Catholic religion was in such esteem here, that a Japanese embassy was sent to 
Rome, with letters and valuable presents. The immense profits, liowever, derived from the commerce soon 
filled the Portuguese with pride, and their avarice and haughtiness proved their ruin. In proportion as 
their riches and credit increased, they became insupportable to the Japanese, and were at length detested 
to such a degree, that in the year 1586 a decree was issued for the extermination of the Christians; in 
consequence of which, heavy persecutions were commenced against them, and in the year 1500 only, 
upwards of 20,000 of them were |nit to death. Notwithstanding all this, numbers of the Japanese daily 
became proselytes; so that in the years 1591 and 1592 not less than 12,000 were converted and baptized. 
Even the Emperor himself professed Christianity, together with his Court and army ; in consequence of 
which, the Portuguese gave greater scope to their haughtiness and ambition, and in 1596, by behaving 
witli unwarrantable rudeness to a Prince of the empire, they accelerated their final ruin, giving at the same 
time a decisive blow to their lucrative commerce, as well as to the propagation of the Christian religion. 
Hence arose a new persecution against the Christians ; and a conspiracy was at this time discovered, 
which the Portuguese had set on foot against the Emperor, with an intent to dethrone him. The actual 
existence of this conspiracy being fully authenticated, the Japanese Government came to the final 
determination to banish all Christians from the empire who should refuse to abjure the Catholic faith, or 
else to put them all to death without quarter. This persecution was accordingly commenced, and 
carried on without intermis.sion for the space of 46 years, when it ended in the total eradication of the 
Christian religion, together with the final overthrow of the trade carried on by the Portuguese. The 
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Japanese took the most effectual means to prevent the Christian I’eligion from l>clng ever reestablished 
in their dominions; and the Portuguese, by a proclamation in 1631), received the strictest injunctions, 
under the severest penalties, never to approach the coasts of Japan any nioi'e. 

Soon after this decree, two ships anived at Naiigasacki from Macao, when it was instantly notifieil 
to them, that the Emperor of Japan had totally prohibiteil all commerce with tlio Portuguese; and they 
had also a copy of the Emperors edict, wliich they were dinTtcd to make public at Macao, and to inform 
the inhabitants of that city, that they were tlic last ships lliat should ever he suflVrtHl to anchor in any 
port of Japan; and that if ever they came thither again, they should be treated as enemies, and put to 
death without mercy. On their return to Macao the whole city was in lonstenindon, convinced that the 
loss of the Jd[}an trade would prove their ruin ; to prevent which, they agreeil to send a solemn enilwissy, 
to induce the Einjieror to recall his edict, or so to qualify it, that they might on certain terms bo |H’r- 
mitted to send ships thither. 

The ship that carried the arnhassatlors, arrived at Nangasneki July IHli, I6Uh and sent an account to 
the Japanese Government of the nature of their commission, 'fhe ship was iinnK^liately seiaed, and the 
ambassadors and all wiio belonged to them, except eight negro seamen, were impiisoniHl till the Kiiq>e- 
ror’s pleasure should be known. On the return of the courier, they were summoneil lafore the magistrales, 
who demanded what it was that could induce them, after st) fair a warning had b(‘en given them. In n*lurii, 
in direct breach of the Emperor s edict. 'I'liey staled (hey were not come as traders, but in tjie eliarat ters 
of ambassadors, which had always by all nations been esteemed .sacred, 'fhey were told that this excuse 
would not be adnjitted, and that they had incurred the penalty of the edict ; whe n they were coiuIucIihI 
back to prison. Next day the ambassadors and all tlieir allendanls, to the number ol ? !• persons, wei'c 
put to death, except 13, aud their property burnt. After the execution, the mugist rates sent f.»r the 
survivors; and having asked them if they Imd seen their ship burnt, em|uiriHl of them whethcT tl»ey 
would faithfully report at Macao what they were commanded by the Emperor to sav m Ins behalf r* Ihnng 
answered in the affirmative, they procecMle.l thus:-- You are then to inform > our fellow^dli/ens tfuit 
henceforth the subjects of Japan will not receive eilher money, merchandise, or presents from them; 
you see we have burnt the very clothes of those who were executed. Let your people use any .d ours 
that fall into their Immls in the snn.e n.ann. r; «e .ons.nt to it. an.l to tha. joo ..IHh.nk ol «» no 
more than if there >verc not sueh a nation as the Ja,.anes.. in tl..- svorl.l, - 1 hey were then shewn the h, a.l. 
of the ambassaaors and the o.lu rs on poles, and a lar^e ehest .•ontai.iins tin- lanhes wth a Ioor ‘"« n|.l.on 

ending with these words: 1 “o' sin “slline Ipon Z Zj 

Iwdy Xet his foot in da, ‘.an. An^l 1. it know o to ail the world that if King 

Ihe G«1 of .!« o. tl.o S..« (.Ko: ..f .1, I.... * "I J.. 1 1.~" 

r. C ihU .riio« ta *.» W for if ..ill l.» SroS ■■ 'O” J * 

Wo- of si-io. »»""• -‘wr : '* “ 

Ihe ronuguese, ^ ' ,u„nl „„ uinhassadoi , whowu* lultnilteil, and an . xpress 

a good understanding a,„wer soon arrivesl, i».,K..tin« that the object of 

sent to Court, announcing his arrival, iiit ian|H;ior» ui 

their mission could not be grant^, but pmellvan<-.l themselves of. A se 

In 1685 a favourable opportumty 

:ryrt.:;7hre:i::L 

“““S' 
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that they were obliged to them for their kind and generous behaviour, but that for the future it would be in 
vain to endeavour to obtain any alteration in the decree against them. Since that period it does not appear 
that any attempts have been made by the Portuguese to open a communication with Japan. 

A few days after the Japanese new year's day, the horrid ceremony is performed of trampling on 
such images as represent the cross and the Virgin Mary with the child. These images, which are made 
of cast copper, arc said to be about 12 inches in lengtli. This ceremony is performed for the purpose of 
imprinting on every one an abhorrence and hatred of the Christian doctrine, and of the Portuguese. 
The trampling is performed in such places as are found most frequented by the Christians. In the 
town of Nangasacki it continues for the space of four days, after which period the images are carried to 
the adjacent places, and at last are laid by till the following year. Every one, except the Governor and 
his train, even the smallest child, is obliged to be present at this ceremony; but that the Dutch, as some 
have insinuated, are obliged to trample on these images, b not true. At every place overseers are 
present, who assemble the people by rotation in certain houses, calling every one by his name in due 
order, and seeing that every thing is performed. Adults walk over the images from one side to the 
other, and children in arms are put with their feet upon them. 

ATTEMPTS OF THE ENGLISH TO OPEN A TRADE WITH JAPAN. 

Japan was first visited by the English in 1610. Captain Saris, who commanded one of the East 
India Company’s ships, went to Firando, where he was favourably received. From tlience he proceeded 
by land to the Emperor’s residence; and delivering a letter and presents from King James, was not only 
graciously received, but successful in obtaining a grant for the Company, of the followmg important 
privileges, together witli letters and presents to the King of England: 

I. We give free licence to the subjects of England, viz. Sir T. Smythe, Governor, &c, for ever, 
safely to come to any port of our empire of Japan, with their ships and merchandises, without any 
hindrance to them or their goods; and to reside, buy, sell, and barter after their own manner with all 
nations, to stay here, or go at their pleasure, 

II. We grant them freedom of custom for all merchandise, as either now they have brought, or 
hereafter shall bring into our kingdom, or shall from hence transport to any foreign port. And we do 
authorize those ships that hereafter shall arrive from England, to proceed to present sale of their com- 
modities, without the expence or trouble of sending up to Court. 

III. If any of their ships shall happen to be in danger of shipwreck, we do strictly enjoin our 
subjects not only to assist them, but to return such part of the ship and goods as shall be saved, to the 
Captain, merchants, or their assignees. And we do decree that they may build one or more houses for 
their own use in any part of our empire, and at their departure make sale of it, 

IV. If any of the Engibh merchants or others shall depart thb life within our dominions, the 
goods of the deceased shall remain at the dbposal of the British factors. We ordain likewise that all 
delinquents be punished by their own magistrates, and according to their own laws, without appeal to the 
civil power of the nation, which has no power over their persons or goods, 

V. We will that our subjects trading with them for any of their commodities, pay them for the 
same, according to agreement, without delay, or return the commodity so bought. 

VI. For such commodities as they now have brought, or shall hereafter bring, fitting for our service 
and proper use, we will that no arrest be made thereof, but that the price be settled with the Company’s 
factor, according as they sell to others, and immediate payment made upon delivery of the goods. 

VII. If, in discovery of other countries for trade, and return of their ships, they shall need men or 
victuals, it is our pleasure that our subjects furnish them for th^ir money, as their occasions shall require, 
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VIII. And tut without other panport, they shall and may set out upon Uie discovcrr of Ycadio 

or any other port in or about our empire. ^ ’ 

In wnsequence of this grant, a factory was established; but the proqiect of the sale of EnalUh aoods 
^ared un^n; and it was soon found that unless the Company could oihw a diiwi tracle wiihfoe 
Chinese the Japan trade ought to be abandonwl, as the articles suitable to tlie market w«t 

India and Chma manufactures, silks and raw silks, spices, drugs, sandal-wood, hi.lcs, &c. with a very 
small proportion of European commodities. 

In 1019 the Company’s factory was removed to Naiigasacki; but it was found so ex|)ensiye and uii- 
profiUbJe, froimheir having been disappointed in their attempts to form connexions with China, and in 
their expectations of vending woollens and other Britisli goods in exchange for silver, of whieli article 
the Portugese and Dutch annually drew from Jojmu large quanlilie.s, that in ItW.'t it was withdi-awn. 

In 167.) an attempt was made to revive the trade with Jajian. A sliiji was dis|»Blehc«l finin KiiglamI, 
with letters and presents for the Emperor, which, alter touching at Bantam for priMlucc and instructions, 
proceeded to Nuiigu.-acki, where she arrived .luiic 107J. England was at this lime at war willi 
Holland. The chief factor on boanl intimated to the Governor of the port, that he had come to renew 
the ancient trade between Ja|ian and England, which had Ixcn inteiTu|ited for i9 years; and was an- 
swered that, in the first place, be must deliver up bis guns and nniniunilion till the Em|ieror'> pleasure 
could be known. After complying with this hnxardous condition, and undergoing the stiietisil examina- 
tion respecting the causes of the interruption of (he trade, (the civil wars in England and two siir- 
cessive wars with the Dutch), he was at last informed that no trade would Ik* allowed by the Em|Hror to 
n people so nearly allied to the Porluguesc, ns the King of England had Ihtu married to a Princess of 
that country; and though it was explained tlmt this cireumstance did not alter the character of the 
English nation, who were Protestants as well as llio Dutch, this explanation was doiihled, from the rir- 
cumstance of the English (lag luiving tin* S(. (leorgt's ('ross on it» wliich was ronsiilemi ns n siinbliiig 
the Portuguese flag. After, therefore, licing permitted to remniii at Naiigasacki, Init not to Inide, till 
the monsoon changed, and the wind became favourable for hii departure, tlimigli several Diitrli .Nliip*! had 
arrived with intelligence of the war, the guns and ainmuiiitlon were redelivered, and flie >liip, attended by 
the Japanese boats out of the harbour, allowed to depart on the ‘JSih of August, IbTf, imder u**sunu)f'(M 
that the Dutch ships should not be permitted to follow her for two months, tfuit she migli! have time to 
reach Bantam unmolested by them. 

Another attempt was made in lb81, wliu li proved abortive, a** did a similar one in The 

Emperor was not only inflcxilile in his determination to have no commercial intercourse with England, 
but he even proliibitcd the imiiortation of Britisli woollens by Ids own subjects from Bantam, and other 
places in the South Seas. 

Notwithstanding these repeated disappointments, the Company were not loUdly distouragwl ; tlicy 
determined to make another attempt; and in a letter to Madras on the lllli of September, they 

%vrote to the following purport:— “ Being now at peace with the J)u(eli,aiid our King lieing their Stodt- 
bolder, it may not be prudent to attempt the spice-trade; but we see no n'ason ^hy, the King and (i^tieeti 
being now both Protestants, you should not make another attempt at Japan, as it can Ik* turnwi InUi a 
China voyage, if you are disappointed. This we recommend to your consideration, in regard that the only 
reason they give for disappointing our last attempt was, that our Queen was then a Papist and a Portu- 


guese." This attempt in like manner also failed. Seeing then that the Emjx*rorwa» so firm in liii 
resolution, not to admit the English in trading inte rcourse with Ids dominions, and the Company having * 
expended upwards of iW,000 in pursuit of the object, it was at length finally abandoned. 

In 178^? a proposal was made to the East India Company for reviving Ihcir trade to Japan, by a 


II. 
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. person who appeared to have been well acquainted with the nature of the trade. He delivered a plan for 
that purpose^ accompanied with particulars necessary for a cargo outwards, and the articles which might 
probably be received from Japan in return, of which the following is a copy:-~ 

“ A good new ship, or one in thorough repair, of about 8(K) tons, 200 of which will be sufficient to 
stow the following merchandises from Europe, the price wheWn is estimated at about i?7000 sterling. 


Inunu Cornu Marinum. 
Broad cloth of dillerent 
colours. 


Mumia. 

Lead and pewter. 
Quicksilver. 


Saffron. 

Tortoise-shell, if any of the 
proper quality can be had here. 


“ One thousand pounds sterling should also be allowed for European curiosities, to make presents of. 
“ The goods to be shipped from the Company’s settlements in India must be as follow: 


Armozeens of all colours. 
Bengal silks. 

Camphire. 

Elephants’ teeth. 


Ginghams. 

Guinesse. 

Pepper. 

Portyock. 


Powder sugar. 
Rattans. 
Salempores. 
Taffachelas. 


“ Which cargo from Europe and India will together amount to about i^26,000 sterling. The Com- 
pany will receive in return from Japan, to be delivered at Bengal or the Coast of Coromandel, the following 
articles:— Copper refined, 7500 peculs, each 133; lbs. avoirdupois, and 700 peculs of camphire; this clear 
of all expenccs for loading and unloading, living in the country, &c.”— It was added that a regular esta- 
blishment w'as necessary, and that the success of the enterprise depended altogether on a Chief who was 
well acquainted with the customs and manners of the Japanese. 

From the above period we have no account of any shij) under English colours attempting a trade to 
Japan till 1803, when the Frederic, a country ship from Calcutta, having a cargo suitable to the market, 
touched at Nangasacki, with the view of opening a trade. This was not permitted; and the ship, after being 
allowed a few days to refresh, proceeded to the Liqutjo Islands, where she w as equally unfortunate, although 
it had been supposed that the inhabitants of those islands were inclined to trade with foreign ships. 

COMMERCE WITH CHINA. 


The Chinese have almost from time immemorial tradetl to Japan, and are the only people in Asia 
that have engaged in the trade, or that are allowed to visit the empire. Formerly they proceeded 
to Osacca harbour, although it is very dangerous, on account of rocks and shoals. The Fortuguesc 
sliewed them the way to Nangasacki. At first the annual number of their vessels amounted to upwards 
of one hundred. The liberty which they then enjoyed, is at present greatly contracted, since they have 
been suspected by tlie Japanese of favouring tlie Catholic missionaries at China, and have made attempts 
to introduce into Japan Catholic books printed in China. They are therefore as much suspected and as 
hardly used as the Dutch, Tliey are also shut up in a small island, and strictly searched whenever they 
go in or come out. 

When a vessel arrives from China, all the crew are brought on shore, and all charge of the vessel 
is taken from them till such time as every thing is ready for their departure; consequently, the Japanese 
unload it entirely, and afterwards bring the vessel on shore, where at low water it lies quite dry. Tlie 
next year it is loaded w ith other goods. 

The Chinese are not suffered to go to the Imperial Court, whicli saves them considerable sums in 
presents and expenccs. They are allowed to trade for twice as large a sum as that granted to the Dutch; 
but as their voyages are neither so long nor so dangerous, they are obliged to contribute more largely to 
the town of Nangasacki, and therefore pay more, as far even as 00 per cent, fannagin, or flower money. 
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Their merchandise is sold at three diffierent times in tlie year, and is brovighl in 10 junks. The 
first fair takes place in the spring, for the cargoes of 20 ressels ; the second in the summer, for iW cargoes 
of 30 vessels; and the third in autumn, for the cargoes of the remaining 20. Should any more vessels 
arrive within the year, they are obliged to return without Iieing uUowetl lo unload the ‘least article. 
Although their voyages are less expensive than the Dutch, and they are not under the necessity of sending 
an ambassador to the Emperor, nor any director over their commerce, but inlerprelei>. a giiinvl, and 
supervisors are appointed to them, tlie same as the Dutch; yet, on account of the greater >ahio per cent, 
deducted from their merchandise, their profits are less than those of the Dutch ; and as they arc no longer 
allowed to carry away any specie, they ore obligeil to purchase .lapanese comimaiitics tin i xiwitalion, 
such as copper, lackered ware, &c. many of which are produced in their own rounlrv. 

When their vessels are loaded, and ready for sailing, they are rondmied by a niitnltcr of .lapiiiicM' 
guard'ships, not only out of the harbour, but likewise a giral way out to sen. in order to prevent their 
dbposing to the smugglers of any of the unsold wares that they may have been ohligcsl to carry back. 

A considerable part of the Chinese commerce is carried on with Siam, Camlmilia, and t'lH'hin-Chin.i 


ATTEMPT OF THE UU.SSIAXS TO TRADE WITH .lAPAN 

The Russians recently fitted out an ex|)edition, the principal id»jcit tif which was to cstnhii.sh com- 
mercial relations between .fapaii and Russia, but it faihsl, I he connnander, Knisenstern, stati’s, ** the 
Emperor of Japan caused it to lie notified to the commissioners whom I carried, that his subjects li ailed 
only with the Dutch and Chinese. As to the Russians, he bi-gged them to return to their own country, 
and, if they valued their lives, never to come back." 


DUTCH COMMERCE WITH JAPAN. 

The Dutch, nllurcd by the advantageous and profitable trade carried on by the Poilugiiesc with 
Japan, resolved likewise to extend their navigation to these remote parts of Ihewoild, aboiit the year 
ItiOO. The first factory they hud in Japan was fniilt at |■'iraMdo, and Ifiev bail liberty of a liir com- 
merce graiiU-d them by the Emperor, and leave to import and dispose of their goods io all p;ii ts of Ids 
dominions; and being about this lime at wnr with Spain, to wideh conntiy Poitug.il «:is iiidleil. they 
exerted themselves to supplant the Pm tngucse, and to ruin their trade. ( )n the Portuguese lu ing ex|H lI< d. 
the Dutch gave assurances to the EmiH ior that they would in future supply his country with sneli com- 
modities as had been formerly imported l.y the Portuguese. 'I'hey were soon idler expelled Iroi.i 
Firando,and Nsngasacki deelarrd the only inn I to which either the Dutel. or ChineM. were to be adm.tt. d. 

The Dutch trade has Ivceii subject lo various changes and fatalities with reg.ird lo the eon, iii.nl.tie. 
which were from lime to time forhiddei, U, !«• imported or exported, to the gimlual resiriclion ol their 

liberties and privileges, and U) the lessening their profits. 

The first and most prosperous period of their trade was from iheir l.rsi selllement at l-irando till hey 
were ordered to remove their factory to Nangasaeki. They then sold their imports trin., and w.thou 
restraint to the best bidder, and exported ann.uilly lo the amount of tVKHMJtK. guilders or upward, o 
£500 001} sterling. This brought in immense profits. The prim.pal article of cxinn was silver, of 
vfhich’froin 1200 lo 1400 chests were annually sent lo Hulavia, ainou.iliug lo I.WKf.OOO talc, or upwai.N 

“^"^On th^Dutri."^^^^ being fixed at Nangasaeki. they were deprive, I at once of the (.rivilege, they 
had formerly enjoyed. The ships, on their arrival in the roiuls, were taken posswsion of by the . 

0 ^ 
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the Dutch comMianden, they aftuuaUy disposed of the cargoes of 6 or 7 ships to a great In 

the year 1641 they disposed of goods to the amount of 8,000,000 florina, and exported no Aan 
1400 chests of silver. The exportation of copper had been prohibited in 1637; hut on a petition to the 
Court, it was again granted; and they were forbid taking silver, wluehwasa great improvement to the 
Dutch commerve, as they obtained an immense profit on the Japan copper, whidK they sent to their settle- 
ments in India; and upon silver they seldom obtained an advantage of more than 5 per cent. 

In 1672, in consequence of some offence given to the Emperor’s ministers, the Dutch commerce was 
reduced to the following conditions. The Governor of Nangasacki demanded samjdea and patterns of the 
goods imported, in order to shew them to the merchants; who having resolved what they intended to pur« 
chase, and at what price, the Governor, without permitting the Dutch to be present, agreed with the 
merchants; and if the prices offered were not satisfactory, they were permitted to export them again. 
By this mode of proceeding, the price set upon the commodities imported, was reduced every year, and 
the Dutch were necessitated rather to part with them at a small profit, than to export them again. They 
w’ere also obliged to take the cobang, which they had hitherto taken for 60 mace, for 68 mace; what 
was gained by this mode of dealing, was stated to be assigned for the use and benefit of the town. 

The Dutch, in consequence of these grievances, forwarded a petition to the Emperor, to which 
they received a favourable answer, containing in substance tliat the trade should be restored to its former 
footing; notwithstanding which, the Governor of Nangasacki having represented to the Court how preju- 
dicial this renewal of the Dutch privileges was to the natives, it was resolved that they should have leave to 
import what goods, and to what quantity they pleased, but to be so far restrained in the sale, as not to 
exceed the sum of 300,000 tales a year, and that the goods not disposed of, should be laid up in ware- 
houses against the next year's sale. The Company’s officers were also limited to 40,000 tales, which is 
divided between the residents and the commanders and officers of the ships. 

It is an ancient custom in Japan for all the nobility to go to Court once a year, to pay their 
respects to the Emperor, and to make presents proportionable to their quality and wealth. The Dutch, 
when they came to settle in Jajmii, conformed themselves to this custom, as did also in their time the 
Portuguese. The Resident of the Dutch East India Company, for the time being, makes this journey, 
accompanied with a surgeon and one or two secretaries, and attended by numerous Japanese, appointed 
by the Governor of Nangasacki, to prevent their having any communication with the natives, from con- 
veying to them crosses, images, relies, or any thing which bear any relation to the Christian religion, and 
more particularly to take care that none of them escape into the country, to attempt to propagate the 
Christian faith, or otlierwise occasion disturbances. The 15th of the first Japanese month, which com- 
monly falls about the middle of Februaiy, has been fixed by the Emperor for the constant departure of 
the ambassador from Nangasacki. 

From that peru>d till 1775 the Dutch commerce continued nearly upon the same footing. In that 
year the Japanese Governinent issued the strictest orders for the prevention of illicit commerce, which 
liad always been curried on by the commanders of the Dutch .ships, who were permitted to pass to and 
IVom the ship without being searched. This indulgence is now done away, and they are never allowed 
to go on shore without the most rigorous examination. 

It appears, from a statement drawn up in the year 1776, that in the ten years, 1766 to 1775 inclusive, 
the Dutch gained by the Japan trade, in which 19 ships had been employed, a capital of 3,562,517 fiorins, 
on an average 356,250 florins, about 1^30,000 sterling. 

During the same period the losses at sea amounted to 707,850 florins, or upon an average of the 
eargofs of the 19 ships, rather more than 23 per cent, and the expences were as follow: 

The expences of the establishment at Nangasacki «w^%%««^10,356 fiorins per month. 

The cxpence of table-money, &c. at the factory 17,592 ditto per season. 

The presents, and expences of proceeding to Court 788 ditto per ditto. 
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A commission is allowed to the officers of the Dutch establishment of about 15»0(X) florins per 
annum, of which the Chief of the factory receives one half, or 50 per cent, tlie next in office M per cent, 
the secretary 10 per cent, and four bookkeepers, each 5 per cent. 

In 1795 the Dutch Government had it in contemplation to relinquish the trade with Ja|)an; and it 
was recommended by their servants there, that if the Japanese continued in the same vexatious and 
unreasonable manner to throw obstacles in the way of their trade, previous notice should be given to the 
Governor of Nangasacki, that the Company could not possibly go on ujkui the present tootmg; and that if 
a free trade was not granted them, they must entirely relinquish Japan. On the tVAlowing year, a 
properly qualified should be sent Uiilher, and the ship contain, beside.s the nwessary ballast, nothing but 
the customary presents for the Court, and provisions for the Company’s fuetoiy, with a letter addresstHl to 
the Emperor, representing, among other arguments, that a great change had tak^h place in llie price of 
Indian goods, which had risen at least one half; and that owing to the very con.Mderable inijmrtation of 
copper from Europe, tliat article no longer yielded such a profit as to indi innify the Company for the 
expence of shipping, and the heavy losses sustaiiiwl from time to time by shipwrt^ck, w hich would oblige 
them to desist from importing goods into Japan, aiid entirely to nlinquish their factory; that they tluue- 
fore threw themselves U|K)n the justice of Hi.s Majesty, humbly requesting him U> granl them sueU a free 
trade as they enjoyal in the times of his illustrioUH ancestors, with all ihcii aiuienl privilers 
their part subject, in all mercantile and civil concerns, to the laws and regulations of the places where 
they happen to be, or where their factories may be situated. Hut on deliberation it was agrml, Unit it 

was ,,ossible it might not i.. o.!nct. cflccts corresponding to the ndsh. s and ex|HTUt.o». ot the Unn^ 

and that in the then state of their aflairs, the annual profit ai ising Iroin llie trai e o ^ , onn», 

was too much to be riskeil; it is therelbre carriwi on uiuler the same reslrutlons as hereloloie. 

IMPORTS AND r.XPORTS. 

IMPORTS-The following is an account of the cargoes of 13 ships imported from Batavia in U) years. 
1784 to 1793 inclusive: 


Bullion to the amount of 
Dutch merchandise , 

Stores and other bulky commwlities 
Sapan-wood from Bima, 2,700,751 lbs. 

Tin, 1 , 010 , (too lbs. 

Cotton and sUk stuffs and other fme Indian goo<ls 

1 ^ II 



Floims;lll,025 Pi 0 

127, l .‘ * 10 0 

tlT.O.W II H 
79,3H(> I H 
2.52, :K»9 0 0 


‘2:lN,<l'Jl IH 0 

«*•« - 

Sugar, coffee, spices, and other s.uall artwles.. ‘rT*.*' vf”! (I5H <HHi IH K 

Expences of shipping, goods on baml, charges ol me.cbaud.s<' • 

Total cost <.f goods imp..ra-d into Japan Florins ■' 


Borax. 

Camphire Baroos. 
Cinnamon. 

Cloves. 

Coffee. 

Elephants' teeth. 


Glass-ware. 

Nutmegs. 

Iron bars. 

IVpjKjr. 

Lead. 

Quicksilver. 

Looking-glasses. 

Rattans. 

Mace. 

Haw silk. 

Musk. 

Saffron. 

ia 


Sapan wood. 
Soil sugar. 
Sugar candy. 
Tin. 

Tortoise-shell. 

IJftkoms' Imriw 
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ExpoRT«.«*^Tbe returns made to Batavia from Japan during the same period, were as follow: 

9,068,042 lbs. copper, the prime cost of which was*v^*^v^.^Florins 2,228,094 0 0 

624,501 lbs. caniphire, 198,185 19 0 

Siindiy small articles 93,955 4 0 

Exclusive of the above, 676,900 lbs. copper were brought by the 

Company’s servants, for which they were paid by the Company 278,668 8 o 
Salaries of the servants at Japan, charges on the trade, Sic 611,467 6 0 

Forming a total in ten years of 3,410,370 17 0 

The campliire and small articles sold for, after deducting expences, 646,291 4 0 

Which leave the cost of the 9,744,942 lbs. of copper, at v^v^^Florins 2,764,879 13 0 

which cost the Company at Batavia, Florins 35 2 pcculs, or 23 18 per 100 Dutch lbs. 

The above copper was disposed of on the Company’s account at the following factories, viz. 



856,229 lbs. sold for^^v^Florins 

635,659 

0 

0 

Coromandel Goast«'««.'%v««%«%w%««'vv« 

1,275,01X1 

1,026,708 

2 

0 


1 ,708,750 

985,689 

3 

8 

iMalabar 

550,000 

377,217 

3 

8 

Bengal 

2,242,229 

1,558,641 

10 

0 

Malacca 

530,(XX.l 

364,224 

0 

0 

Sumarang 

. 539, 175 

.356,810 

8 

0 

L h 1 na%^%«%‘% 

400,000 

178, .520 

6 

0 

^old at Batavia 

1 1 9,375 

77,734 

16 

0 

Remaining on hand 

9 7 4, 1 84 »»» 

668,653 

0 

0 


Which with 550,000 lbs. lost on the passage to Bengal, form a total of 9,744,942 lbs. the sale 
amount of which was, Florins 6,229,857 9. 

It appears, by the above statement, that the copper sold and remaining on hand, produced, 

during ten years Florins 6,229,857 9 0 

That the prime cost and expences to Batavia were Florins 2,764,879 13, to which add six 

months’ interest, at 41 per cent, which is Florins 62,191 15, in the whole 2,826,271 8 0 

Leaving a net produce of«%. Florins 3,403,586 1 0 

being on an average, one year with another, Florins 340,358 12, equal to 120 per cent, on the prime cost. 

Copper is the principal article on account of which the navigation to Japan is carried on. The other 
articles of export, exclusive of camphire, are as follow : 

Gold thread in rolls, which sometimes sells to great advantage among the Malays. 

Japanned cabinets, boxes, chests of drawers, 8ic. the very best that can be procured. 

Umbrellas, screens, and several other manufactures of rattans and canes. 

Buffalo and other horns, also hard skins of fishes, which the Japanese work very neat. 

Sowaas, an artificial metal, composed of copper, silver, and gold, much esteemed by the Malays. 
Paper, pamted and coloured, for hanging rooms, and other uses; and occasionally a considerable 
quantity of the seni, or cash; and the remainder of Ute returns, if any, are made in Japan gold cob^ngs. 
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MODE OF CONDUCTING THE COMMERCE. 

The following account of the manner in which the commerce carried on by the Dutch is couducted, 
IS extracted from Thunberg s Travels, who was at Japan in 177.1 

‘‘ On anchoring at the entrance of the harbour, all the prayer-books and Bibles lielonging to the sailors 
were collected, and put into a chest, which was nailed down. Tliis chest was atlcrwiird.s left under the 
care of the Japanese, till the time of our departure, whtMi every one received liis book again. This is done 
with a view to prevent the introduction of Christian or Roman Catholic hook* into llie country. 

“ A muster-roll of the ship's company, consisting of about 110 men and Ji slaves, wo.* made out, 
mentioning the age of every individual, which roll was given to the .Jap.inese. The biilh-plaee ot each 
individual was not marked in the list, as tliey were all sup|wsed to be Dulehinen, although many of them 
were Swedes, Danes, Germans, Portuguese, and Spaniards. Aeeonling to this muster-roll, the whole 
ship's company is mustered immediately on the arrival of the Japanese, and aOerwards every nu>ruing and 
evening of such days as the ship is either discharging or taking in her cargo, and when tlure is any mler- 
courselretween the ship and tlie factory. By these prt^caiUions the .lapanese are assured that no one can 
either get away without their knowledge, or remain in the factory williout their Icjive. 

“ As soon tts we had anchored in tlie liarbour, and «^aluleil the town of Nangasacki, there came im- 
mediately on board two Japanese superi<n- otficers (banjoses) and some subaltern ollieers, av aU‘» llu‘ in- 
terpreters and their attendants. The business of these baiijiiscs was, during the whole time ot our ship s 
lvin« in tl.e road, to take care that all tho a.ul ll.e ,.e..pl.- tl.at «n.t on ^l.o,■.^ or .an..- on lK,a.,l. 

^ , O.. rw,l...s r,o..i tl... (joviniiM Ol' lltc lo«n. to mrii all pa-iK.il. ami pain rx 


4re strictly scarcl.ea; to receive orders from the (iovv.n... of the to«n. to all pa.s,K..ls an.l pa,ars 

which accompanied the meivhandise, people, &:c. • , i 

o Ailer luiving several times lir.sl our ea.uu.n, in salnling the ln.,«'. .al guards, ami on the arr.val and 
Ware of tl.e Untcl, prinvipal ollieers. ,ve were oUUged to eonmfn to d..- rare ot t »■ dapam ll.e 

put into a storelumse till lUe di.p leaves . ,|,i»s imlom la d, and tlie .ail, and . a.m..n 



Oms, as^Uiey ^ W-' ^,1 

is to muster the men, wliieti is < (me ^ '' i|,,u gone on sIiok, is sel down 

discharging or taking in her lading, .ai i nm it ilmt leim.iii on hoard, 

very accurattdy, as well as the nuiii ler o J | ,|,i |,„„ j„.a.s, the 

interpreters, clerks, and searchers u,,, ,1,,.; on ho.nd the ship is always 

and leave the Europeans on board to the - ^ „ 

hoisted, as well as that on the actory , aiu ^ long-boat and pinnace wi re also laki ii inU> the 

one or the other of them, by turns, every day. 1 ^ C . il„. d.ip hy the 

”«■ 

„ i-f e».j' 

„pe<Ullr»ndw.o<erl.rihemgll, .'.I”!." ■ j lliU, llw- 

iu «. pu«a Lp, ..d » . " 

boats ordered to row every hour m the night 
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** A great number of labourers were ordered to attend to the dischaige and loading of the boats, and 
bringing them to and from the ship, others being set as inspectors over them. The Duich formerly took 
the lib^j to punish and correct with blows these day-labourers, who were of the lowest class of people; 
but at present this procedure is absolutely, and under the severest penalties, forbidden by the Government, 
as bringing a disgrace upon the nation. 

<< When an European goes to or from the ship, either with or without any baggage, an officer is 
always attending with a permit, on which his name is written, his watch marked down, &c. 

On those days when there is nothing done towards discharging or loading the ship, no Japanese 
officers, nor any other Japanese, come on board, neither do any of the Dutch themselves go to or from 
the ship on such days. The gate of the island also, towards the water-side, is locked at this time. Should 
an urgent occasion require any of the officers to come on board of the ship, such as the Captain or the sur- 
geon, which is signified by the hoisting of a flag, in such case leave must be first obtained from the Governor 
of the town; and should this be granted*, still the gate towards the sea-shore is not opened, but the person 
to whom leave is granted, is conducted by interpreters and officers through a small part of the town to a 
little bridge, from which he is taken on board in a boat, afler having gone through the strictest search. 
The banjoses and interpreters, who accompany liim, do not, however,, go on board the ship, but wait in 
their boats till be has transacted his business on board, from whence he is conducted back to the factory. 

Custom-houses are not known, either in the interior of the country or on its coasts, and no customs 
are demanded on imports or exports of goods, either fW>m strangers or natives. But that no prohi- 
bited goods may be smuggled into the country, so close a watch is kept, and all persons that arrive, as well 
as merchandise, are so strictly searched, that the hundred eyes of Argus might be said to be employed on 
this occasion. When any European goes ashore, he is first searched on board, and afterwards as soon as 
he comes on shore. Both these searches are very strict; so that not only traveUers' pockets are turned inside 
out, but the officers' bands pass along their bodies and thighs. All the Japanese that go on board of ship, 
are in like manner searched, excepting only the superior order of banjoses. All articles exported or im- 
ported undergo a similar search, first on board the ship, and afterwards in the factory, except large chests, 
which are emptied in the factoiy, and are so narrowly examined, that they even sound the boards, sus- 
pecting them to be hollow. The beds are frequently ripped open, and the feathers turned over. Iron 
spikes are thrust into the butter-tubs and Jars of sweetmeats. In the cheese a square hole is cut, in which 
part a thick-pointed wire is thrust into it towards every side. Nay, their suspicion went even so far, as to 
induce them to take an egg or two from among those we had brought from Batavia, and break them. 
The same severe conduct is observed when any goes from the factory to the ship, or into the town of 
Nangasacki, and from thence to the island of Dexima. Every one that passes, must take his watch out of 
his pocket, and shew it to the officers, who always mark it down whenever it is carried in or out. Some- 
times too, strangers hats are searched. Neither money nor coin must by any means be brought in by pri- 
vate persons ; but they are laid by, and taken care of till the owner's departure. No letters to be sent to or 
from the ship sealed ; and if they are, they are opened, and sometimes, as well as other manuscripts, must 
be read by the interpreters. Religious books, especially if they are adorned with cuts, are very dangerous 
to import; but the Europeans are otherwise suffered to carry in a great number of books for their own use; 
and the search was the less strict in this respect, as they looked into a few of them only. Latin, French, 
Swedish, and German books and manuscripts pass the more easily, as the interpreters do not understand 
them. Arms, it is true, are not allowed to be carried into the eountry; nevertheless, we are as yet suf-t 
fered to take our swords with us. 

** The Dutch themselves are the occasion of these o^-rigofous searches, the strictness of which ha* 
been augmented on several different occasions, till it has arriTcd at its bright. Numerous furtifices 
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h^rt been applied to the purposes of bringing goods into the fiictoiy hj stealth, and the interpreters, who 
heretofore had never been searched, used to carry contraband goods by degrees, and in arnall iNutels, to the 
town, where they sold for ready money. To this may be added, the pride which some of tlie weaker- 
minded officers in the Dutch service very imprudently exhibited to the Japanese, by ill4imed contradiction, 
contemptuous behaviour, scornful looks, and laughter, which occasioned the Japanese in their turn to hate 
and despise them; a hatred which is greatly increased upon observing in how unfriendly and unmannerly 
a style they usually behave to each other, and the brutal treatment which the sailors under their command 
fi^quently experience from them, together with the oaths, curses, and blows with which the poor fellows 
are assailed by them. All these circumstances have induced the Japanese, from year to year, to curtail 
more and more the liberties of the Dutch merchants, and to search them more sUnclly than ever; so that 
nowf with all their finesse and artifice, they arc hardly able to tlirow dust in the eyci of so vigilant a 


nation as this. 

« Within the water-gate of Dexima, when any thing is to be exported or imported, arc seated the 
head and under banjosea, and interpreters, before whose eyes the whole undergoes a strict search. And 
that the Europeans may not scrape an acquainUnce with the searchers, they are changed so often, that no 

opportunity is given them. ... . i-i , 

« This puts a stop to illicit commerce only, but not to private trade, as every body is at liberty to 

carry in whatever he can dispose of, or there is a demand for, and even such artides as are not alto^ to ^ 
uttered for sale, so that it be not done secretly. The camphire of Sumatra, and tortoise-sbel , |>rivatc 
per«.n. are not permitted to deal in. because the Com,>.ny reserv that traffic to thcm^Ives. i he re.«,.. 
IThy private pemns prefer the smuggling of such article. « are forbidden to be disposal o« by auction at 
the public sale, is. that when wares of any kind are sold by auction, they do no r«e,ve ready money for 
them, but are obliged to take other articles in payment; but when the commwl.tu's can W dispoH o 
underhand, they get gold coin, and are often paid twice as much as they would have h^ 

« Some years ago, when smuggling was still in a flourishing state, the greater part of the eontralmn. 

® oR R ^ .1 ,(* unv KuroDcun in tukcii lu tlie fttcl, he i# 

largely fined, which fine has of ate leen augmen , n deduction of 

obliged to pay m catties ^ V and if the fraud is discovered after the ship 

10 000 catties of copper is made from the company » 

h«i left the harbour, the Chief and the CapUin are fin^ W) catt.es eack 

on which the Japanese fix their seal; where y k pt 

« The interpreters are natives of Japan, " F order that by means of it, they may not 

The Government perraiU no foreigners to learn I ' interpreted, who are to serve the Dutch 

pick up any knowledge of the country; The^i interpreter, are divided 

in their factory with respect to thcwcomm<jre, am interpreters; tluwc 

into three classes. The oldest, who speak e ^ instruction, bear the deno- 

who are less perf«=t under interpreter.^ by ,bc Dutch 
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and emoluments^ without being employed in any other department Their duty and employment 
consist in being present, generally one, or sometimes two of each classy when any affairs are transacted 
between the Japanese and Dutch, whether commercial or otherwise. They interpret either viva vote or 
in writing, whenever any matter is to belaid before the Governor, the officers, or others, whether it be 
a complaint or request They are obliged to be present at all searches, as well at those that are made on 
board ship, as at those which take place at the factory, and likewise to attend in the journey to Court. 
They were formerly allowed to go whenever they chose to the Dutchmen's apartments; but now this is 
prohibited, in order to prevent smuggling, excepting on certain occasions. They are always accompanied 
as well to the ships as to their College in the bland of Dezima, by several clerks, who take an account of 
every thing that is shipped or unloaded, write permits, and perform other offices of a similar nature. 

** Kambang money, or the sums due for goods that are sold, is never paid in hard cash, as the carry- 
ing It out of the country is prohibited; but there is an assignment made on it, and bills are drawn 
for such a sum as will be requbite for the whole year s supply, as also for as much as will be wanted at the 
fair of the bland. This kambang money is, in the common phrase of the country, very light, and less in 
value than specie, so that with the money which b thus assigned over, one is obliged to pay nearly double 
for every thing. All these kambang bilb are paid at the Japanese new year only. Every man's account 
is made out before the ship sails, and is presented and accepted at the College of the interpreters, after 
which the books are closed. All that is wanted after the new year, b taken up upon credit for the whole 
year ensuing. 

The 16th of February is, with the Japanese, the last day of the year. On thb day all accounts 
between private persons are to be closed; and these, as well as all other debb, to be paid. Fresh credit is 
afterwards given till the month of June, when there must be a settlement again. Among the Japanese, as 
well as in China, in case of loans, very high interest is frequently paid, from 18 to 20 per cent. I was 
informed that if a man did not take care to be paid before new year's day, he had afterwards no right to 
demand payment on the new year. 

“ When the Dutch do not deal for ready money, their commerce can hardly be considered in any 
other light than that of barter. With thb view, a fair is kept on the island, about a fortnight before the 
mustering of the ship, and its departure for Papenberg, a small island near the entrance of the harbour, 
when certain merchants, with the consent of the Governor, and on paying a small duty, are allowed to 
carry their merchandise thither, and expose it to sale in booths erected for tliat purpose. 

“ The copper, the principal article of export, was brought from the interior and distant parts of the 
country, and kept in a storehouse; and as soon as the ship was in part discharged, the loading it with the 
copper commenced. This latter was weighed, and put into long wooden boxes, a pecul in each, in pre- 
sence of the Japanese officers and interpreters, and of the Dutch supracargoes and writers, and afterwards 
conveyed by the Japanese to the bridge, in order to be put on board. On such occasions a few sailors 
always attend, to watch that the labourers do not steal it, which they will do if possible, as they can sell 
it to the Chinese, who pay them well fbr it. 

“ When the ship is nearly laden, she is conducted to Papenberg, there to remain at anchor, and 
take in the residue of her cargo, and all the merchandise and other things belonging to the officers, the 
ship's provisions, &c. A few days after, when the ship has anchored in the harbour, the Governor points 
out the day when she is to sail, and thb command must be obeyed so implicitly, that, were the wind ever 
so contrary, or even if it blew a hard gale, the ship must depart without any excuse, or the least shadow 
of opposition. Before the ship leaves the harbour, the powder, arms, and the chest of books that were 
taken out, are returned; the sick from the hospital are put on board; and whibt she b sailing out, the 
guns are fired to salute tlic town and the factory, and afterwards the two imperial guards at the entrance 
of the harbour.” 
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PORT REGULATIONS, ORDERS, &c. 

The follflwiag are extracts from instructions delivered by the Japanese to the Dutch; 

I. Our impeiW predecessors hare ordered concerning you, Dutchmen, Uiat you shall lure leave to 

come to Nangasa^ on account of the Japan tnule, every yem. IWore, « we have commanded you 
heretofore, you shaU have no communication with the Portuguese. If you shouW have any. and we 
should coine to know it, you shall be prohibited the trade to Japan. You shaU im,u,rt no Portuguese 
commodities on board your ships. ** 

II. If you intend not to be molested in your navigation and trade to Japan, you shall notify to us by 
your ships, whatever comes to your knowledge of any endeavours or attempts of the Portuguese against 
us; we likewise expect to hear from you if the Portuguese should conquer any new places or countries, or 
convert them to the Christian sect. Whatever comes to your knowledge in all countries you trade to, wr 
€Xp6ct that you should notdy the same to our Gofemors at Nangasacki. 

Ill* You shall take no China junks bound to Japan. ^ 

IV. In all countries you frequent with your ships, if there be any Portuguese tliere, you shall have 
no communication with them. If there be any countries frequented by both nations, you shall lake down 
in writing the names of such countries or places, and by the Captains of the shi|)s you send to Japan yearly, 
deliver the same to our Governors at Nangasacki. 

V. The Liquejans being subjects of Japan, you shall take none of their ships or bouts. 

The following are the regulations re.specting the Island, or Street Deatma: 

I. Women of the town, but no other women, shall be suffered to go in. 

II. All persons living upon charity, and beggars, shall be excludtd. 

III. Nobody shall presume with any ship or Imat to come within the palisades of Dcalma. Nobud) 
shall presume with any ship or boat to pass under the bridge of Dezima. 

IV. No Hollander shall be |)crmitted to come out but for weighty rea-sons. 

AU the above*mentioned orders shall l)e punctually obeyed. 

The following are the orders to be observed during the Dutdi sale nl Dezima: 

I. No Dutchman shall be permitted to go out williout leave. 

II. Nobody shall be suffered to come into the island before the sale begins, but the ordinary officei ^ 
and servants. 

III. No goods whatever shall be carried out of the island lieforc Uie side begins. No tent, nor any 
Spanish wines, shall be sent out of the island without special liceiue. 

IV. No Japanese arms, nor the pictures, or representations, or pupiwt figures of any military 
people, shall be brought to Dezima. Pursuant to our oaen re|H‘ated strict commands, no gwali whatever 
shall be sold privately to the Dutch; and no goods shall he boiiglit of them in the same privaU way. 

V. When the time for the departure of the Dutch ships draws near, notice shall U? given Ui tlie 
Magistrates and the College of Interpreters, of what goods have been sold to the Dutch, together with a 
written list of the same, that so the sums agreed on, be paid in time, and all trouble and inconveniena* 

avoided on the last days of their stay ui the harbour. 

VI. The Dutch and Portuguese interpreters who frequent Uie island, and are licensed for so doing, 

shall not plot, nor privately converse together. 

VII. Nobody shall come to Dezima without special leave, but the Bugjo and the officers of the 
island. 

All the articles aforesaid evciy body is commanded duly and stncUy to observe. 

4C‘J 
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PROHIBITED GOODS. 

The following is a list of prohibited goods, none of which the Dutch are suffered to buy, or to ex- 
port from the countiy. 

The Emperor's coat of arms. 

All prints, pictures, goods, or stuffs, bearing the same. 

Warlike instruments. 

Pictures and representations, printed or others, of soldiers and military people. 

Ditto of any persons belonging to the Court of the ecdesiastical, or hereditary Emperor. 

Pictures or models of Japanese ships or boats. 

Maps of the empire of Japan, or any part thereof. 

Plans of towns, castles, temples, and the like. 

Puppets, or small figures, representing miiitaiy men. 

Crooked knives, such as carpenters use. 

Fino Ginu. A sort of silk stuff made at Fino. 

Eaga Ginu. The like made at Kaga. These are made up in long rolls, like the silks of Tonquin. 

Isu muggi. Another sort of stuff, in long rolls, made in Japan. 

All sorts of fine silken stuffs. 

All sorts of stuffs made of hemp and cotton. 

Mats of silk. 

All sorts of scimitars, and other arms made in imitation of those imported by the Dutch. 

If any foreigner or Japanese endeavours, contrary to orders, to dispose of any contraband goods 
whatsoever, and it be discovered, notice shall be forthwith given to the proper magistrates. If any of the 
accomplices discovers himself, and turns evidence, he shall have his pardon, and moreover a reward pro- 
portionable to the crime. Offenders found guilty upon the evidence of their accomplices, shall be punished 
according to law. 

IMPORT AND EXPORT DUTIES, 

The levying of duties or imposts on goods is nowhere observed in Japan, except at Nangasacki, and it was 
formerly moderate. It is called fannagin or flower money, and is levied for the maintenance and advantage 
of the town. The duty laid upon the goods imported by the Dutch Company, is 15 per cent, which upon 
the amount of the sales, produces 45,000 tales. The goods belonging to individuals, which are sold after 
those of the Company, pay much more, and not less than 65 per cent, on all stuffs and goods sold by pieces, 
which upon 20,000 tales, brings in 13,000 tales. Goods sold by weight pay a duty of 70 per cent, which 
upon 20,000 tales, makes 14,000 duty. The reason given for the great difference in the duties on goods 
the property of the Dutch Company, and that of individuals, is, because private goods are brought on board 
the Company’s ships at their risk and expence, and consequently deserve less profit. 

The Chinese, for the like reason, because they are hot at the expence of such long and hazardous 
voyages as the Dutch, pay also a duty of 60 per cent, on all their goods, which upon the 600,000 tales, 
the value they are permitted to sell every year, brings in a sUm of 360,000 tales. Added to which, the 
rent of the Dutch fhctory and houses, which is 5,580 tales, and that of the Chinese factory, which is 
16,000 tales a year, forms a total of 453,580 tales, which the foreign commerce produces annually to 
the town of Nangasacki. 
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Islomdi in the Indian Ocean— ‘Rodrigue— Itle of France; Deseriplian—Cotnt, Wtighu, and Meautrte— 
Imports and Exports— Proviciom and Refreshments— Bourbon; Description, 4^.— Al. /ffitiia; Descrip- 
tion-Coins, Weights, and Measures— Imports from En^and in the private Trade of the Commanders 
and Officers of the Company's Ships— Company's Imports from Enp^nd— Company's Imports fimn the 
British SeUlemtnls in India and from China— Company's Revenues, Disbursements, Assets, tfe.—Exeraels 
from the Company's Instructions relative to the Island— Port Regulations— Provisions and Refreshments— 
Rise and Progress of the Commerce between Sweden and the Eist Indies— Ascension Island— Ferdinand 
Noronha— The Azores, or Western Islands— Flores— Corvo—Fayal— Pico— Tiereera—araeiasa— 

Sts George'$''^Si. MichaeCs^Sts Maryi, 


IN the Indian Ocean arc several islands, the princij)8l of which are Rodrigtic, calleil also Dwgo Haiti 
the Isle of France, or Mauritius ; and Oourbon, or Mascarenlins. 

UOURIGUi:. 

This island extends East and West about 16 miles, and is almut 7 in breadth from North to South. 

imsisianaesicnus r-usi »ii , , i kimo Vast Near the middle of the island tt a 

Itis situated in latitude 19^ tl you are abreast of the 

remarkable iieak, that answers as a gmue for the road, ^^nen i . / , . • 

road which is called Mathewren Bay: it is safe when you arc in, but the channe is ''’’J ^ . 

^ .ut. . re« m»ud, -c-i. 7,7 

mlh »hfch tlio .bouJ., lo iHe Mmritiai Hoc » fc®,. 

to be poisonous. Ample supplies of woo<l and water may be obtamed with gieatts y 

ISLE OF FRANCE, 

. ^ 1 I rk.. 4 ,.l. about KX) leagues to the westward of Rodrigue. It 

CaUed Mauritius by the English and ^itch, is ahou ^ ^ ^ ^ 

is high and mountainous, and may be seen longitude 67^ 10 East, and the N. E. |»uil 

direction, Ute S.W. point being in latitude W 27 bouth, and long 

in latitude 19’ 53 South, and longitude .57’ 35 Eas . j^^rth-west, and Port Bourlion; the latter, 

being on the windward side of the island, is but litUe irequenicu, 
out of it very difficult. 
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Port North-west, the capital of this island, is situated at the bottom of a triangular ba^r, the entrance 
to which is very intricate. The principal town, or as it is sometimes called the Camp, is chiefly com- 
posed of wooden houses, which have only a ground floor, on account of the winds and heat; they are 
separated from each other, and surrounded with palisades; the streets are tolerably straight. The Govern- 
ment house is built entirely of stone; the place of arms and the parade are before the Governors house, and 
the hospital is at the extreme point of the harbour. The town has no regular fortifications; but to the 
left of it, on looking towards the sea, there is an entrenchment of stone. On the same side is Fort 
Blanc, which defends the entrance; and opposite to it, on the other side, is a battery on a small island, 
called Tonneliers; and there are several other batteries mounted with heavy cannon. 

The powder magazine is situated on a small island, which is connected with the shore by a cause- 
way, nearly opposite the Government house. This causeway serves also for a quay, and it encloses a part 
of the great bason for the refitting of vessels, and near it they take in their fresh water with the greatest 
convenience. Here also is a curious machine, by which vessels arc lifted out of the water, so that they 
are cleaned and repaired with the utmost expedition. 

Every Vessel approaching the island, must hoist her flag, and fire two guns; if in the night, a light 
must be shewn, when a pilot comes on board, and steers tlie ship to the entrance of the Port. The Port 
Captain then comes on board with a boat, chains, &c. to assist the ship in entering the harbour, and moor 
it there, which he sees properly done before he returns on shore. 

Port North-west is a very convenient port, in which vessels may refresh and repair at a small expence, 
and with the greatest expedition. There are several pontoons for the purpose of careening vessels, and 
the workshops of the various artificers are so near that they may be hailed from the ship. 

This island was discovered in 1605 by the Portuguese, who called it Cerne ; the Dutch afterwards 
gave it the name of Mauritius, and their ships occasionally stopped here. It was first visited by the 
English in 1613, and was at that time uninhabited. It is difficult to ascertain who were the first settlers 
of it; but it is generally supposed to be some of the pirates who infested the Indian Seas in those days. 
About 1644 the Dntch began to settle upon it; but not finding it a place of any importance to them, it 
was evacuated in 1712, on which the French, from the neighbouring island, Bourbon, formed a setUef 
ment, and changed its name to the Isle of France. In 1721 it was formally taken possession of in the 
name of the King of France. 

In 1730 engineers, and other persons properly qualified, were sent out to form a regular establish- 
ment. In 1736 M. de la Bourdonnais was appointed Governor, who by his great exertion brought the 
island into importance. In 1748 tlie English fleet, under Boscawen, made their appearance off the 
island, with a force sufficient to reduce it; but by a council of war it was agreed that the attack, 
and the maintenance of it when taken, would not odly retard, but might probably disable the 8rmai> 
ment from andertaking the siege of Pondicheiry, whicli was the principal object of the expedition; they 
therefore proceeded to the Coast of Coromandel. 

Soon after the commencement of the war with France in 1793, the English Government had it in 
contemplation to fit out an expedition from India against the Mauritius; but the unsettled state of the 
Peninsula prevented any attempts being made against it. During the whole war the French privateers 
committed great depredations on the Ipnglish commerce in India. A gentleman at Madras, of eminent 
abilities, and much public spirit, took a great deal of care in compiling a statement of the captures made 
by the enemy in the Indian Seas, from the breaking out of the war until the middle of 1804, for the 
purpose of laying it before Sir Edward Pellew, who had at that time recently arrived in India, to take 
upon himself the command of the naval forces in India. The value of Uic captures made by the enemy 
was computed, at a moderate estimate, to have amounted in the course of 10 years to ^*2, 600,000. Th4 
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huUs of the captured ships were purchased by some Danes, and occasionally by the Arsbs, who reside at 
the Mauritius for no other purpose than to^rchase captured ships, and send them on to CsIculU to be 
disposed of, where for a long period they invariably found a ready sale; but the facility of ejecting an 
easy sale of these ships was very properly considered to be a great encouragement to the enemy's crui»m. 
It would have been more fortunate had this consideration suggested to the mercantile part of the com- 
munity in India, at an earlier period, the expediency of adopting resolutions similar to those which 
were resolved on by the several insurance offices in Calcutta, at a meeting held on the i2th of February, 
1806, the nature of which was as follows: 

« The insurance offices of Calcutta, with the view of effectually preventing the return to India of 
British ships captured and carried into the Mauritius, have come to the following resolutions:— Resolvcil, 
that no ships which have been captured and returned to India (reeaptuml ships excepted) under whatever 
colours they may come, or hereafter sail under, and not on this day furnislietl w ith a British fiaisport, or 
other British sea document, from any of the Presidencies, shall Ik‘ insuretl by any of the offices in 
Calcutta; and this resolution equally applies to the cargo which may at any time be laden on such ihipS| 
as to the blocks of the ships themselves. 

“ It is also resolved, that no individual member of any of the insurance offices, who it pretent, 
shall on any account underwrite any private policy on such captured ships, or their cargoes, intended to 
be excepted against by these resolutions. 

“ Ordered, that these resolutions be published three times in the Calcutta and India (laaettcs, and 
tliat copies thereof be transmitted to the insurance offices at Madras and Bomlmy, willi a mH)mmenda- 
tlon that they shall adopt similar resolutions/’ 

No expedient could have been with more propriety resorted to, nor could any other resolutions have 
been suggested, mowh likely to check the depredations commilU^d by the enemy's privateers in these seas. 
So numerous and valuable were the prizes taken, and carried into the Isle of Prance, lluil the markcU 
were overstocked with the manufactures and staple cominodiPn^s of the British possessions in India; and 
American vessels freciuently iTsorted thither, to procure them on terms more favourable than they could 


have been obtained in Calcultu. .101 

In 1810 an expedition was fitted out from India against thi.s last ami iiiiporlmit colony of the Prencli. 

The army was landed on the 29th ol’ November, and after a sHylit n-sistance, the (iovcrnor jiroposed • 
capitulation, wliicli, after some discussion and motlification, was ultimately settled, and ratifiinl on the 
3d of December. Besides the valuable ordnance, sUnes, and other public profieity on the island, there 
were ceded to the captors six frigates, completely equipped, tarr) ing from 3fi to 52 guns, three fcait India- 
men, and 24 merchant ships, many of them from (WO to WX) tons burUien; it al«i restored to Uie Krsu* 
of their country 2000 seamen and soldiers, confined in tlie enemy’s prisons. 


COINS, WEIGHTS, and MEASURES. 

The currency of the island arc Spanish dollars, the exchange of which 
,6t Sp^nisWoll™ for .0 pogod.,, -h pogod. « to-- rk d*r .ortl. »« »lo,.ud .k 

component parts bear a relative value. 

IMPORTS A»o EXPORTS. 

r .mail trade was carried on with the British settlements in India by the means of neu. • 

rrs^tf «... 
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in consequence of which, the price of foreign commodities became so reduced in value, that the importers 
sustained very heavy losses. The following articles composA the principal part of the imports: 

Ale, in casks. Furniture. Lead of soils. 

Books & pamphlets. Groceries. Musicalinstruments 

Boots and shoes. Glass ware. Medicines. 

Brasiery. Hats. Millinery. 

Cabinet ware. Haberdasliery. Oilman's stores. 

Cotton goods. Hardware. Piece-goods. 

Cards. Hosieiy. Painters' colours. 

Cloths & casimeres. Jewellery. Perfumery. 

Cutlery. Ironmongery. Plate & plated ware. 

Confectionary. Iron hoops. Provisions. 

Earthen-ware. Looking-glasses. Pictures. 

Previous to the arrival of the expedition, the island had been well supplied with European commo- 
dities from the captures of various ships bound from England to India, and by the Americans, who kept 
up a continued intercourse with these islands. 

Exports.— Coffee, indigo, cotton, raw sugar, and cloves are produced on the island. The following 
is stated to be the annual produce of the island: 

Coffee, 6000 bales, of 100 lbs. French. This is esteemed next to the Mocha coffee. 

Cotton, 2000 bales, of 250 lbs. each. This is superior to any produced in India. 

Indigo, 300,000 lbs. in a good year. Some of this is very excellent. 

Raw sugar, 5,000,000 lbs. This is produced in abundance on most parts of the island. 

Cloves, 20,000 lbs. and the clove plantations on the island are in an improving state. 

The island also produces excellent black-wood, and several other kinds suitable to the dyer and carpenter. 

PROVISIONS Am REFRESHMENTS. 

Provisions of various kinds are to be procured here, the greater part of which is imported from 
Bourbon, which island may be considered the granary of the Mauritius. The following are the usual prices; 

Beef and mutton Is. per lb. I Ducks, according to size .. 2s. to 3s. each. 

Kid Is. ditto. Geese 7s. to 8s. ditto. 

Pork ditto. Turkies 10s. to 12s. ditto. 

Fowls 6d. each. Pigeons 2s« to 3s. per dozen. 

Bread and wines fluctuate according to circumstances. Of vegetables, the following are to be met 
with: peas, beans, cabbages, and cauliflowers; and of fruits, oranges, apples, guavas, apricots, &c. 

Round the island is abundance of fish of various kinds, and from Rodrigue are brought great num- 
bers of turtle, which are sold at reasonable prices. 

The water i.H excellent, and is brought from a small river, about a league from the town, by pipes to 
a reservoir, under which boats come and fill their casks with ease and expedition. n 

BOURBON. 

* 

This island is of a round form, about 14 leagues from N. W. to S, E, and about 35 leagues from the 
Isle of France. St. Denis, the principal town on the island, is situated on its north side, in latitude 
2(P 69 South, and longitude 55^ 27 East. The anchorage is near the shore, and unsafe, 


Saddlery. 
Ship-chandlery. 
Silk goods. 
Spices. 

Steel. 

Stationery. 

Tin-ware. 

Turnery. 

Watches. 

Wines of sorts. 

Woollens. 
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The town of St Denis is agreeably situated on a small plain near tlie sea, and contains about 150 
houses built of wood. The house of the Governor, which is lai'ge and convenient and a few olhersi. are 
built of stone; and the greater part of them have gardens betiind tbem. The town is defended by 
several batteries, mounted with heavy cannon. The hanging biidge heix» merits prlicular attention; it 
is constructed to project as it were into the sea, and by its assistance gooils may be embarked or disem* 
barked with convenience and safety in the most boisterous weather, and when it is ini|H>ssible to approach 
the shore, from the violence of the waves breaking against it. 

In 1665 the French settled on Bourbon, and the jwpulation had beconic so considerable, as to enable 
them to form a settlement on the Mauritius in 1712, when the Dutch hud abandoned it; fixun that 
period it increased in population and resources. In 1810 the English fitted tmt an expeditiem against 
Bourbon, to which it surrendered by capitulation on Ae 8lh of July ; the troops to be allowtsl the honours 
of war, to surrender themselves prisoners, and to be embarked for the C a|)e ol (tood 1Io|k* or England. 

A trade is carried on in provisions with the Isle of France, and Bourl)oii produces similar articles of 
export, ti>. coffee, cotton, indigo, raw sugar, and cloves. The produce of corn ainounU to about 
14,000,000 lbs. and the Isle of Franco has chiefly de|>endcd upon it. 


SAINT HELENA. 

This Wand is situated in the Southern Atlantic Ocean; its length is about three leagues, nearly N. K. 
and S. W., of a circular form, about 36 or 27 miles «nmd. When f.«t observed it ,.r.^ nU the 
ance of an abrupt and rugged mountain, divested of l.'ce, shrub, or herbage Ihe prmnpal ndge m Je 
of the Wand is Jed Diana’s Peak, and is about 330<) feet above the level of he .a; „«jr 
S W part there U a hUl of a conical form, called High Peak, rather less elevated than the other. I h re 
mtle level ground on the Wand; the whole of it ap,.ar, in ub..pt ndges and ch«Mu„ but the 

N^pl^ztee f 

with a signal post upon it; at the base of this hill there are .*rw. 

other, called Buttermilk, and Banks's Upper and ^ t.ong .one wall and bit.e.^’ 

mounted with heavy cannon; and Mundens omt • _ I y 

where James’s Town, the only one on the Wand .s ^J^n.nd that ..nie of .la, V,dley. 

same name, and several guns, placed on te Y' rlv 800 fes'l mnKiidkulni from the «■«, mlletl 

This valley has on the S.^Y..ule a lull, 

Ladder HiU, with a heavy battery ol guns upon i , ^ ^ ^ ,.„(ran<T, close te 

anchorage. James's Valley is also 1’^^ he south side of the island, where boat, may land 

the castle, which add greatly to the natnra s .tng ._o ^ 

When a ship is descried, a gun if more ships ap|K:ar, a gun is fire.1 for each 

by the other i>osts te the ca.stle. which is callW 1 • ,,, 

tai 6ve in number, when the signal is made fo a r . 

together for the island, a general alarm is . „„uainu<l by the Iwats with what ships they are. 

Z, and remains under arm, till the oov^or-^ ,,a.bo.t on 

All ships coming in from the eastward, heave te 

VoL. II. 
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iihor6 with an officer, to report their nation and business, and obtain the Goremor's permis^ for 
anchoring. The boat is generally hailed from the battery at Sugar-loaf Point; but she must proceed to 
Jameses Town to give the Governor information, before the ship is permitted to pass the tint battey 
at the Sugar-loaf. Ships of war as well as merchantmen must observe this precaution, or the batteries 
will open upon them. When the boat is perceived returning, the ship makes sail for the anchorage. 

On rounding Munden's Point, the eye is relieved from the ^eary aspect of the island by a view 
of the town, situated in a narrow valley, between two lofty mountains; this valley is called Jameses 
Valley, opposite to which you may anchor in from 8 to 15 fathoms, with the flagstaff at the fort 
bearing S. S.E., distance from the shore about half a mile; this is a good and convenient birth for 
watering. Upon landing, which is at a kind of jetty, constructed by Governor Brooke, and passing the 
drawbridge, the way leads between a fine line of 32 pounders and a double row of trees. The town is 
entered by an arched gateway under a rampart or terrace, forming one side of a parade, about 100 feet 
square. This parade, were it not disfigured by some mean buildings on the right, would have a hand- 
some appearance. On the left side are the Government-house and main guard-room; tlie former b 
enclosed with a wall, having the semblance of embrasures, and is railed the castle: it contains the 
habitation of the Governor and the public officers. The church is fronting the gateway, and b a 
handsome building; on the right of which is a neat little theatre, far superior to many of the provincial 
in England. The principal street commences between the church and a small palisodoed enclosure, 
called the Company's garden. It consists of about 30 houses, most of them neat and well-constructed. 
At the top it divides into two other streets, one to the east, leading to that side of the country; the 
other proceeding to the upper part of the valley, across a wooden bridge thrown over a small rivulet; 
in this street are the barracks, the new garden, the hospital, and a number of shops well stored with 
all sorts of European, Indian, and Chinese commodities; but the houses are in general far inferior to 
those in the lower part of the town, where the principal inhabitants reside. 

St. Helena was discovered by the Portuguese on the 21 st of May, 1601, who shortly after formed a 
small settlement. They were afterwards expelled by the Dutch, who retained possession of it till about 
1661, when they withdrew their colonbts to the Cape of Good Hope. The English then took possession 
of the island. King Charles II. confirmed it to the Company by the charter of 3d of April, 1661, by 
which he empowered the Company to erect castles, fortifications, and forts in the Island of St. Helena, 
and to furnbh them with stores and ammunition, and to engage such number of men as they should 
think fit to serve as a garrison.^ Jealous of the English occupying a station which might facilitate the 
navigation to and from the East Indies, the Dutch, availing themselves of the war which broke out 
between England and Holland in 1666, made a successful attack on the island; it was soon after retaken 
from them by the Englbh under Captain Munden. Thb capture gave rbe to a question respecting the 
rights of the Crown and of the Company, whether the island, which was granted to the Company by 
the charter of 16(|1, reverted to them as a right; or whether, from having been recovered by the King^s 
fleet, without the aid of the Company, it again became the property of the .Crown, to be dbposed of 
according to the King's pleasure? To obviate this difficulty. His Majesty, by a chaiter dated December 
16, 1673, regranted the island to the East India Company in perpetuity, to be held of the King, his 
heirs, and successors, as of the Manor of East Greenwich, in free and common socage,'* reserving only 
to the King the allegiance of the inhabitants. By this charter the King granted to the Company aU the 
ordnance, ammunition, and stores remaining on the island, and authorized them to transport to it settlers 
and recruits, and to send stores and provisions duty free; to make laws for the government of the island, 
and to punish offenders; it also empowered the Governor to exercise martial law on the island, 
and to repel invaders and unlicensed persons, and declared that the natives and settlers were to be 
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deemed ^ «ibjecU of England. In 1684 a mutiny bioke out in the garr„on which wa. 
fortuity two of the ringleaden .nffered death. In 1689 another aSTmori dwtrou, 

m«.^on broke ou on the bland, in which the Goeemor lo.t hb life; «.d U.e mnUnecT^CK 
pl«n<toed the to^ of mort of it. valuable., took po«e«ion of a dnp in U,e road,, and 
Amencfc Soon after a conspiracy of the black, wa. tbrmed to massacre the Euiwpean inhabilanU, to 
eine a .hip, and convey thenuelve. to their naUve country: fortunately this plot was dixoveied in time 
to prevent it. consequences. In 1783 the tranquaiity of the idand wa. again intemipUd by a mutiny, 
which was queued, and several of the ringleaders sufleKd death. In 1810, in consequence of ume 
alteration in the mode of victualling the garrison, they revolted from llicir allegiance, and were with 
difficulty reduced to order, but not till many of the principal leaders were executed. 


COINS, WEIGHTS, amd MEASURES. 

Coins.— Accounts are kept in pounds, sliillings, and pence; but coins of every denomination pass 
current here, both Indian and European. 

Porto Novo pagodas used to pass at the same rate as star pagodas, notwithstanding they are inferior ; 
but Government having made an alteration, they only pass current at 6d. Guineas are generally at a 
premium, likewise bank notes ; passengers returning to England preferring to put up with the loss here 
to that in England, upon the sale of East India coins. 

Weights and Measures.— All weighable commodities are bought and sold by avoirdupois weight, 
and the English yard is the common measure for cloth, linens. Sic. 


IMPORTS FROM ENGLAND. 


In the privilege of the commanders and officers of the store-ships, of which one or two an* annually 
consigned to the island by the East India Company, are imported the following articles for the consumption 
of the settlement, and the supply of the homeward-bound ships, vn. 


Ale, in casks. 

Glass ware. 

Ironmongery. 

Provisions, salt. 

Books & pamphlets. 

Garden seeds. 

Musical instruments 

Ruiu shrub. 

Boots and shoes. 

Hats. 

Millinery. 

Saddlery, 

Cabinet ware. 

Hams. 

Oilman s stores. 

Ship-chandlery. 

Canvas. 

Haberdashery. 

Perfumery, 

Slaliunery. 

Cloths St casimeres. 

Hardware. 

Plated ware. 

Tin-ware. 

Chintz and muslins. 

Hosiery. 

Porter. 

Tobairo. 

Cutlery. 

Jewellery. 

Port wine. 

Watches. 

And the homeward-bound ships bring the following East India and China | 

produce: 

China-ware. 

Lackered ware. 

Sugar-candy. 1 

Teas. 

Canton cloth. 

Muslins. 

Sugar. ' 

Toys. 

Furniture. ! 

Nankeens. 

Silk piece-goods. | 

Thread. 

Long-cloths. 

Bice. 

Sweetmeats. I 

Wax candles. 


For Ac outwardAound mvestmenU doUar. are generally paid, and Aose homeward-bound are in 
general of .o smaU an amount, that if Ae ship, remain any Ume, it u abwrbed in the expencc. of the Aip, 
and Aat of Ae commandera and officer.. 
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COMPANY’S IMPORTS. 

Tlic foAowing w a statement of the goods and stores imported into the island by the East In dia 
Company from England, and the profit and loss incurred, exclusive of^rents, revenues, and charges 
general, from the years 1792-3 to 1808-9 inclusive. 


Seaion. 

Goods Sl Stores 

Proftt. 

Loss. 

Net Profit. 

Net Loss. 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1792-3 

16,577 

17,023 

6,496 

10,527 


1793-4 

33,608 

11,211 

7,458 

3,753 


1794-3 

31,388 

6,839 

3,343 

3,496 

-- -- 

1795-6 

33,248 

6,541 

5,751 

796 

- - - 

1796-7 

40,138 

8,491 

5,887 

2,604 

- 

1797-8 

38,851 

9,468 

8,065 

1,403 

MM. 

1798-9 

40,503 

8,154 

7,532 

622 

--- 

1799-0 

37,043 

12,341 

7,034 

5,307 


1800-1 

68,888 

15,984 

12,819 

3,165 

- 

1801-2 

1 48,032 

9,001 

15,610 

—I.. 

6.609 

1802^ 

49,377 

8,354 

18,453 



1803-4 

57,811 

12,138 

17,056 

' — 

4,918 

1804-5 

80,712 

12,924 

14,227 

— - 

1,303 

1805-6 

83,232 

10,455 

21,683 

- 

11,228 

1806-7 

104,797 

7,229 

24,725 

--- 

17,496 

1807-8 

73,183 

10,709 

23,233 


12,524 

1808-9 

27,749 

13,270 

29,300 


16,030 

Total. 

865,137 

T80,llS~ 

228,672 

31,667 

80,207 


The Company’s imports from England consist of provisions and clothing for the troops and inhabit' 
ants of the island, which are issued from the stores at an advance on the prime cost, «wffT ipnt to cover the 
expences attending their importation, such as freight, insurance, &c. and of the various stores requisite for 
the supply of shipping, on which an advance of SO per cent, is charged to the owners of the ships. The 
Company also import from China, teas. China-ware, and other commodities, and from their settlements 
in India, piece-goods, &c. During the period above stated, their imports amounted to £3iO,79S, 


In the same period there were advanced by the 
Company s ships — 50,390 
King’s ships and troops 37,434 

Foreign . 4,013 

Prisoners of war 3,297 

On account of freight».».»»-%— 3,077 
Supplies to Bengal 16,802 


settlement the following supplies: 
Supplies to Madras 

Ditto <vk%^Bencoolen 

«£^3,546 
^axn.x%xxxi, 29,670 

Ditto vwww%«Cape of Gk)od Hope ^ 
Ditto w%vi^Chin8 

26,455 

29,039 

Sundries 

1 6,024 

Forming a total of 

219,749 


The amount of the Company's assets on the island on the 30th of September, 1792, and the 30th of 
September, 1809, was as follows: 


Cash -«v»«.«-v.,in 1792, was jP 8,609 1809, was i33,863.*«»* increase ^P25,253 

European goods ^---.-,..-.-.-.1 2,039 79,931.-.>.. 67,892 

Indian goods 12,868 
Stores 1,908 2,698..w»»..»»^» 790 

forming in 1809 an Increase of property from what it was in 1792, of jei06,80S. 
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COMPANrS REVENUES, DISBURSEMENTS, ASSETS, he. 

The foUowing is an account of the revenues and dubursements of the Island of St. Hdenalatha 
years 179S-3 to 1808-^ inclusive: 


Years. 

Revenues. 

CHARGBa. 

Net Chir(«i. 

Civil. 

Miliutry. 

BuiMiitgH and 
Feriilicatioiu. 



£ 

£ 

i* 

£ 


£ 

1792-3 

464 

9,268 

23,725 

l,3Sl 

34,314 

33,^ 

1793-4 

1,149 

9,224 

3t),339 

966 

40,529 

39,:i80 

1794-5 

1,119 

9,870 

30,650 

1„558 

42,077 

40,958 

1795-6 

1,292 

11, .590 

36,940 

2,108 

50,637 

49,345 

1796-7 

734 

9,961 

32,729 

1,460 

44,1.50 

43,416 

1797-8 

562 

9,930 

44), 617 

8,624 

59,191 

58,629 

1798-9 

729 

12,283 

41,80/ 

6,077 

60,167 

59,438 

1799-0 

824 

13,311 

39,656 

4,194 

57,161 

66,.337 

1800^1 

772 

13,127 

43,045 

2,934 

50,106 

58,334 

1801-8 

772 

20,617 

43,451 

2,158 

66,226 

65,454 

1802-3 

836 

14^589 

37,944 

4,462 

56,995 

56,159 

1803-4 

775 

18,947 

46,164 

7,217 

72,-328 

7I,5V) 

1804-5 

834 

14,830 

59,135 

6, .394 

WVW# 

79.525 

1805-6 

788 

20,321 

60,344 

6,699 

87,.36t 

86,576 

1806-7 

785 

20,546 

54,178 

8,176 

82,9tK) 

82,115 

1807-8 

849 

16,303 

82,647 

4,336 

10.3,286 

102,437 

1808-9 

972 

11,712 

69,246 

3,164 

84,122 

83,1.50 

Total .. 

14,256 

236,369 

772,637 

71,908 



From the foregoing statement it appears that the revenues of the island during the above period 
were very trifling, and that the charges exm-ded them to the amount of i’l /MW.flWi. 

The importance of this settlement to the East India (’om,mny has occasionni the necessity of parti- 
cular attention to its security, the effect of which in increased charge is a, parent m the military expena*. 
l„d in the fortifications; but the increase of charge is likewiMi to be aUnbuU-d to addition, made to the 
nersonal allowances of the civil and military servants of tlic Company. i, u i j • 

Th. tod. f« to «p.«» tolvrf from to folk..., «».« .-F™. « 

# hi]U of exchange, .£311,762; in consignmenU of sundry goixh and stores, 1^,137, 

^ tots "“1 f™- 

« MsX torn «bich “kb. dduclrf to .f mprli» .ln«l, IWJ,™, l.»b., 

Sfrf 946 , 1 . bewtontod W to Ibl.i'bto. rfto d,«6^ ri,(W.,6,». to to n«l« 

abolan«of dPl,2M, . PP ]ji„„ together i’l, 115, KW. Of the amount then remaming, 

being an increase in the above period of i’fi2,58ff. 
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The following are extracts from the Company's instructions relative to St. Helena: 

When dispatched from India or China, you are to use your utmost endeavours to round the Cape of 
Good Hope, and proceed to the Island of St Helena, if not otherwise directed; observing to fall in to the 
eastward of the island, and carefully run down upon it, to prevent surprise. On your approach, mfd[e the 
private signal, and forward your boat with a letter to the Governor, laying to at a proper distance till the 
signal is answered, and your boat is returning; nor are you to pass Banks's Battery till you have the 
Governor’s leave. 

You are not to depend on a supply of salt provisions from St. Helena, or appropriate to your ship’s 
use any of the stores intended for the island. 

You are particularly cautioned not to let your officers or orew be the occadon of any tumult or dis- 
turbance there, as you will answer to us for any mischief your authority or exertion could have prevented. 

Anchors, cables, topmasts, and other stores being sent to St Helena, in order to prevent any plea or 
motive for putting into Ireland, or any western port, you are directed, if in want of those articles, to 
apply to our Governor in Council, who, being satisfied of your wants, will supply you accordingly, at 50 
per cent, advance. 

On your arrival at St. Helena in war time, in order to prevent surprise, or the consequences of any 
attack, you are required to attend to the directions of your senior officer for the birthing of your ship, in 
order to resist an enemy in the most effectual manner, by veering away, and thus bringing the guns of the 
whole fleet to bear, or by any other disposition which may be concerted for your defence. 

PORT REGULATIONS. 

Ships touching at the island, are to have the preference of assistance in the following order: 

I. British men of war, which are to have the use of both cranes, if they require it, until they are 
watered. 

II. Ships with Company’s stores are to have one crane to themselves, and their turn at the other. 

III. English Indiamen. 

IV. English whalers. 

V. Foreign men of war. 

VI. Foreign merchant ships. 

Any commander of a British ship, who wishes to water at Lemon Valley, must first apply to the 
Town Major for permission. 

. No boat is to make fast to the hawsers, or buoys, at either crane, but the boat that is under the 
crane; those waiting for their turn, must ride by their respective grapnels, or lie upon their oars, until the 
boat, then under the crane, haul out, and leave a vacancy. 

No boat is to lie close to either stairs longer than necessity absolutely requires; but to keep at a suf- 
ficient distance to allow other boats to approach. 

None but King’s boats, or the boaU of Government, are permitted to pass to the windward beyond 
tlie battery, at the point under Sugar-loaf, nor to board, or to have intercourse with any ship coming in, 
before such ship shall have anchored. 

No foreigner can, on any pretence whatever, be permitted to go into the country, nor land on any 
other part of the island, but James’s Valley. 

None but boats belonging to British men of war are allowed to land at any other part of the island 
but James’s Valley, without permission from the Governor. 
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Any ship or ressel qiprotching the roads with a yeUow flag» is to be eonddered imder tpMmOat so 
long as it shall remain hoisted. 

The commanders of ships, not in the Company's regular employ, and foreignen on their arrif tl in the 
port, before application for water, or any other refreshment, are first to give bond or security, in the S«cre> 
« tary's office, against taking any person from the island, or leaving any person on it, without permission 
firom Government The certificate of their having signed such bond is to be delivered to the Master 
Attendant, to whom the charges for anchorage, boat-hire, &c. are to be paid. 

The commanders of all ships to give forty-eight hours' notice to the Governor before they intend to 
sail, and are not to sail after sunset in the evening, nor before sunrise in the morning; for tlic due obve^ 
vance of which they shall give bond, if required, at before mentioned. 

No gunpowder is to be landed without pievious notice being given to the CommUsary of Stores and 
Master Attendant, in order that proper precautions may be adopted to prevent accidents. 


PROVISIONS AND REFRESHMENTS. 


The beef here is excellent; but in consequence of the small number of cattle on the tiland, and the 
great demand for the King's and Company's shipping, who are generally allowed two fresh meals in a week 
during their stay, they seldom attain the age of four years. Salt meat is therefore the princi|>al food of 
the inhabitants and garrison: it is issued from the Company's stores at prime cost, and oilier articles, os 
flour, peas, tea, sugar, rice, &c. at a small advance, covering freight and ex|)ences. The price of beef 
is fljd. per lb. alive, which makes it expensive. The other articles of provision procurable here vaiy in 
their price according to the demand. 


«. 4 . I. 4 . 

Mutton 1 2 to 1 6 per lb. 

Pork-cLL.xi innn 1 fl to 1 8 ditto. 


Grown 9 0 to 12 0 each. 

Turkeys 1 6 to 42 0 ditto. 

Geese 0 to 25 0 ditto. 

Ducks 0 to 12 0 ditto. 

Mackarel .0 ^ Optrdo*. 

Bull’s eyes 0 9 to 1 2 ditto. 


i. 4 . I. 4, 

Potatoes from H 0 to 10 0 per bushel 

Cabbages 1 -I to 1 6 teach. 

Pumpkins 2 Oto 2 (> ditto. 

Egjfs ♦ »to 5 Olwrdoscn. 

Milk 0 ♦to 5|.erqu«i. 

Apples 0 1 to 0 2 each. 

Turtle <* “ '•* 

Conger eels, &c. ....... W H to 0 4 ditto. 


Of fish these is a great variety round U.e island, most of them excellent. ^ 

»• » e-- 

cabbages, yams, and potatoes, , f {„ the valley by leaden pipes to the wliarf, and 

of the best kind. Fresh water is conveyed Iron, a »P"“8 J" “’yj; ^ ^ water 

from thence into the boats, but 8®"®" t ] ThJre is anotlier watering place in Lemon 

ferthw to fetch it. Firewood is very scan*, ;md ^ J ^^ommodated with !xu|rd 

The officers of ships and passengen uri g ^ proportion to the existing . 

and lodging in the bouses of the P"“‘P® J 1 

price of fresh provisions, which vanes o ^ occasionally from the ship, an excellent table 

L which, with the assistance of a piero of roastmgl*etowasion y 

is kept, and no expence spared. 
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RISE AND PROGRESS 

OF THE 

COMMERCE BETWEEN SWEDEN AND THE EAST INDIES. 

The Swedes were for many ages inattentive to commerce, and were among the last of the European 
nations to engage in speculations to the East Indies. 

Their first attempt was in the reign of Gustavus Adolphus. This Prince, who was the glory of his 
age and country, formed the project of an East India Company, by letters patent under his great seal, 
dated at Stockholm, June 14, 16S6, by which he invited such as were desirous of obtaining a share in the 
profits of this advantageous trade, to form a plan for conducting it; but the wars in Germany which 
followed soon after, and engrossed his attention during the remaining part of his reign, prevented the design 
from taking effect. 

Although his successor shewed the same inclination to promote the trade, and consequently the naval 
power of Sweden, and actually settled a colony in the West Indies, there were very few attempts made 
with regard to commerce till about 1726; the wars in which the nation had been engaged previous to that 
period, having drawn their attention from such objects. 

1731. The suspension of the Ostend Company having tlu’own out of employment a number of men 
possessed of capital and abilities for conducting trade, Mr. Henry Koning, an eminent merchant at Stock- 
holm, formed the scheme of establishing an East India Company in Sweden. He represented to the King 
and his ministers that tliere were various parts of Asia and Africa to which an advantageous commerce 
might be carried on without infringing treaties, or breaking in upon the trade of other nations; that this 
was what Sweden had a right to at all times, but that there never was a juncture in which she might avail 
herself of that right with so much facility as at present; that it was impossible to undertake an enterprise 
of this nature without the assistance of foreigners, as well in contributing to the expence with which it 
would be necessarily attended, as in entering into a service that the Swedes were as yet unacquainted with; 
that many persons who had withdrawn their money from the Ostend Company, were desirous of employing 
it elsewhere, more especially if it could be done witli secrecy; and that there might be easily found persons 
every way capable of conducting such a design in its infancy, if the opportunity were embraced. Upon 
mature deliberation, his proposal was accepted, and his Swedish Majesty granted him a charter for his 
new Company, dated June 14, 1731, precisely 105 years after the letters patent of Gustavus Adolphus 
for the like purpose. 

The substance of this charter granted to Henry Koning and his associates was— 

The liberty of navigating and trading to the East Indies for fifteen years, with the inhabitants of all 
countries from the Cape of Good Hope to Japan, with this single restriction, that they should not trade in 
any port belonging to any state in Europe, without free leave first had and obtained. 

The ships employed in the commerce were constantly to take in their lading at Gottenburgh, to which 
port they were to return with all the merchandise they should bring from the East Indies, and cause the 
same to be publicly sold, as soon as they conveniently could. 

The Company to pay to the Crown of Sweden, during the said fifteen years, 100 dalers per last for 
eveiy ship they should employ, the ships to be measured previous to their departure firom Gottenburgh; 
and 2 dalers per last in full satisfaction for town duties. 

The Company might employ, equip, and man as many vessels as tiiey should think proper, provided 
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•uch vessels were buQt or bought in Sweden, and whniefer else should be neoeiaary for eqinppiiig then, 
to be had in the Swedish donunions. 

The ships to carry the Swedish flag, and be ftmiished with the King^s passports, and those of the 
Republic of Algiers. 

The Company to be at liberty to raise what sum they taiight think fit for carrying on their commerce. 

The Company might transport what ordnance or small arms they required, as also silver, coined or 
uncoined, Swedish money only excepted, and bring from the Indies what goods or manufactures they 
thought fit, without restriction. 

The vessels of the Company, when freighted and ready to sail, should not be stopped, or hindered on 
any pretence whatever, nor shodd they be impeded from entering the port to which they were consigned 
on their return. 

The Captains of the Company’s ships should have the like powers for maintaining discipline amongst 
their crews as the commanders of the King’s ships; and the seamen or soldiers entered on l)oard, should not 
be liable to be pressed into the King's service; and, on the other hand, the Company sliould not take into 


their service any who should have deserted that of the Crown. 

The ships being returned and entered, having the merchandise on lioanl them, the goods sliould be 
duty free, except only a very small acknowledgment to be paid on removing them. 

The concerns to be managed by three Directors, natives of Sweden, or naturaliicd Swedes, Protm- 
tants, and resident in the King’s dominions, unless absent in foreign i>arts for the service of the Company, 
in which case the proprietors might substitute another Director at home. 

The Company might make such regulations for the management of their commerce as they should 


think pnoper, provided they were agreeable to this charter. 

The Company should render a faithful account to all the ymwnn interested, as well of their profits and 
losses as of their capital; but they should not be obliged to discover the names of their siibicnbcrs, or 
the sums they subscribed; nor should they be obliged to produce, or suffer their books to be inspected, cm any 
pretence whatsoever. 

In case any of the Directors should find that the rest betrayed their secrets, or were jpiilty of any other 
fraud or misdemeanour, such Director should be suspended, and another chosen in his room. 

The Company to employ what number of suprocargoes, officers, mariners, or soldiers they sbouM think 
fit, either Swedes or foreigners; the latter when employed, to enjoy the same privileges u if they wm Iwm 
Swedes, and upon appUcation to the King, might become nnturalici-d Swedes. The money employed m 

the capital ofUie Company should not be liable to any sto|)page, or seiaure. 

U case the Company were molested in their commerce in any part of the world, they sh^d l»ve f 
powers from the King to obtain ample justice and satisfaction, by all convenimt mrthods, and sh^ld te rt 
Cv to oppose for<; by force, and to consider such disturber, as pirate, and enemies; ^d should they be 
aSeroT^fJer any injury or injustice f«.m any other nation, in the carrying on of th» wmmerce U.c 

to. unto p.™ of bS hipb .nJ »»«».«« -><>»■ 


to»d ito. 

Vpifllf 



<7« RISE AND PROGRESS OP tH£ COMMEliGR 

As soon as this diarter was granted, the King of Sweden censed it to be aoitfed to Sie Slettt 
General of Holland in July, 1731, that be had erected such a Company, who were expreiwlj restrahied 
by their charter from interfering with, or dhturbing the trade of any Christian nation whatever in those 
parts ; and that as, in tlie course of so long a voyage, the Swedish Company's ve^ls might be obKged, by 
stress of weather, or other accidents, to take slielter in some of the ports or roads of some of the Dutch 
settlements in India, he hoped, in such case, they would receive the same testimonies of kindness and 
humanity they were accustomed to shew to other nations. The States General answered they were dis« 
posed to the most strict friendship with him; but as His Majesty could not be ignorant that the Company 
established by him, must be prejudicial to the interests of that bng since established in Holland, he 
could not expect that they should favour this new Company, though they were ready at all times to 
aiford succours to His Swedish Majesty's subjects. 

The Directors of the Company caused two new ships to be built, one of which was called the 
Frederic, King of Sweden, and the otiier, in honour of the Queen, the Ulrica, very strong and complete, 
of proper force, and every way fitted for the voyage in which they were to be employed. On board one 
of them the King of Sweden sent a person as a Consul to China, to manage the Company's affairs there. 
These ships proceeded to Canton, where they were favourably received, and obtained cargoes for pro- 
ceeding 1o Europe. On the return of the Frederic through the Straits of Sunda, she was taken by seven 
Dutch sliips sent from Batavia for the purpose, and carried into that port. 

On the arrival of tliis intelligence in Europe, His Swedish Majesty sent orders to his Minister at the 
Hague, to present a memorial to the States General, which was done on the 11th of August, 1733. In 
this memorial he expressed His Majesty's sui^prise at the unjust and violent proceeding of the Dutch at 
Batavia, so contrary to the friendship which their High Mightinesses had assured the King thdj^ould 
always maintain towards His Majesty and his subjects; and that, notwithstanding the harshness of the action. 
His Majesty had still so high an idea of their High Mightinesses, as not barely to believe they had given 
orders for the excesses committed on the Company's ship, Frederic, but was also persuaded that, in case 
it was not already done, they would order, without the least delay, the said Swedish ship, her cargo, and 
equipage to be released, and also give a just, full, oud proporiionate satisfaction for the indignity offered 
to Sweden, as well as repair whatever loss the Swedish East India Company had sustained. The menlo- 
rial also required their High Mightinesses instantly to send their orders that the other Swedish ship, 
the Ulrica, might return from the East Indies freely, without impediment or injury from tlte subjects of 
the Republic; His Majesty being firaily resolved to protect and maintain his subjects in the enjoyment of 
the privileges granted them by his charter for establishing a trade with China. 

The States General, perceiving, by the language of this memorial, that this was likely to become an 
important affair, sent immediately to the East India Directors, to know what it was that had given occasion 
to the Regency at Batavia to act in this manner. The Directors replied, that they had sent no order relative 
to any such transaction; and as their letters made no mention of it, they hoped tlie consideration of the affair 
would be deferred till they had received advice concerning it from Batavia. The States General therefore 
answered the Swedish Minister, tliat he might assure the King, his master, that neither they nor the 
Company had ever given any orders of this kind, and that they still held the same sentiments of friend- 
ship and cordiality towards the Swedish nation as they had formerly possessed. The ship was soon 
after dismissed from Batavia, and returned to Sweden; since which period the Swedish East Indii 
Company have been suffered to carry on their trade without the least interruption, but which is solely 
confined to China. 

Sweden, possessing no articles of trade suitable to the Chkese taste, the East India ships touch at 
Cadiz on their outward-bound voyage, where they dispose of a few goods of Swedish manufacture, and 
take on board sufficient silver for the purchase of their homeward investmais^ 



SETWmsWEM»iM>IHEEiST INDIES. „ 
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W,i!S. ^ **“““* “f ^ Conip«« 7 , each member hod Ihe opUon of withdmwln. 

h« capital u^n the tommatum of the voyage for ivhich it iro. .ubmribed. I„ tiryeor it rm ,.2 

poperty, (hould find a purchaser for it, agreeable to tlic practice of the oUier European ComiurnKu. Th» 

formed at Embden, agreed to a commuUtion duty of 20 per cent, upon the vdue of the East iZ 
goods ranspmed within the kingdom, instead of the laslage duty, hitherto paid by every ship for each reyan. 
The following is a statement of the cargo of a Swedish East Indiaman from China: 


Ip030p643 lbs. Boliea tea, in 2,88.5 chests. 
96,589 ditto Congou tea, in 1,359 ditto. 
67,388 ditto Souchong tea, in 1,940 ditto. 
17,205 ditto Pekoe tea, in 323 ditto. 
6,670 ditto Bing tea, in 119 ditto. 

7,930 ditto Hyson Skin, in liO ditto. 
2,206 ditto Hyson, in 31 tubs. 

3,557 ditto several sorts in canisters. 

961 pieces Poisies damask. 

67 ditto, two colours. 

143 ditto damask for furniture. 

673 ditto satin. 

31 ditto coloured and (lowered. 

681 ditto paduasoy. 

192 ditto gorgoron. 

1,291 ditto tadaties. 

16 ditto lampasscs. 

5,319 ditto Nankeen cloth. 


5,017 ll)s. raw silk, in 33 cheaU* 
35,314 ditto galangul root. 

6,3.59 ditto China root, 

2,165 ditto mother of |iearl. 

6,325 ditto thin canes for hoo|)s. 
10,709 ditto sago. 

4,171 ditto rhubarb, in 2t clients. 
9,314 ditto pttiiiU*d |mj)cr. 

1,250 pieces Dowers. 

3,4(K) jettooiis of mother of |)carl, 

62 ditto, 10 in n set. 

108 japanned quadrille botes. 

18 ditto toilet tables. 

10 ditto tablets. 

6 tons arrack. 

274 chests of ('hina-ware. 

989 tubs and other |MuiagtM of ditto, 
and several trifling articles. 


1766. The East India Company’s charter was again renewed for a further term of 20 yean; and 
on this occasion the Company were obliged to advance the Government alxmt i*100,000 stiiHIng, at 
6 per cenUjnterest, and about imlf as much more wiUiout interest; and for tlie payment of the lattar 
sum they ym^ to be allowed to retmn in their bands the duty payaliie upon evety sltip, till the whole of 
the debt riiould be thereby cancelled. 

The number of ships sent from Sweden, in the yean 1746 to 176.5 incluiivc, was 36, of witidi 
three were destined to Surat, and tlie remainder to China; of these only one was lost 

The progress of the Swedish Company, by far the best regulated and most prosperous in Europe, 
was very rapid; and if the Commutation Act, wiuch.took place in England in 1784, bad not intervened, 
they would have enjoyed the greatest part of the China trade. Their imports into China consisted of 
nlver, (he moit beneficial mode of conying on tbe trade; and for the dcfideocy whkh (bdrcqiita 
couM not supply, tbey received nMmeyin Cbin* agunst the dnili of their iiipnwigoei on the Bfcw. 
tors of the Company in Sweden. 
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ASCENSieif. 
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1812. The following is an account of the 
Canton fW>m the year 1766 to the present period, 

1767-8 2 ships lbs. 3,066,143 


1768- 9 

1769- 70 
1770U.1 

1771- 2 

1772- 3 

1773- 4 

1774- S 

1775- 6 

1776- 7 

1777- 8 





1,186,220 


about 3,000,000 
.2,746,800 
1,489,700 
.4,088,100 
.^2,662,500 
.v*v»v^,049,100 
.2,851,200 


1778- 9 2 

1779- 80 «%>%*>« 2 

1780- 1 v»v%v^ vwav%v»w 3 




1781- 2 

1782- 3 

1783- 4 

1784- 5 

1785- 6 

1786- 7 


.2 

.3 


none. 
4 


.v^,258,000 
.*^,626,400 
.4,108,900 
^,267,300 
.4,265,600 
.4,878,900 




%%»%»% vvv»v»%^va« 


.6,212,400 

^1,747,700 


number of Swedish ships which have been loaded at 
with the quantity of teas shipped on board them: 

2 shipsM.M«Jbs. 2,890,900 

2 ^2,589,000 

none, 
none. 

1 ,59 1 ,330 

1 ,559,730 

1 756,130 

none. 

2 .,,„,.,«..^ 2 , 759,800 
none. 

2 «i««v»«v«««»vt>«.l,406,200 

1 „„„^.^ 1 , 408,400 

1 444,800 

2 202,400 


1787- 8 

1788- 9 

1789- 90 

1790- 1 

1791- 2 
179^ 

1793- 4 

1794- 5 

1795- 6 

1796- 7 

1797- 8 

1798- 9 

1799- 1800 

1800- 1 






.Vi. none. 


1801-2 

1802- 3 2 

1803- 4 none. 

1804- 5 

1805^^ none* 

1806—7 none# 


.1,427,067 

.2,352,666 


From the above statement it appears that in the first period of 20 years, there were exported from 
China in 40 slups, belonging to the Swedish East India Company, 60,976,1 14 lbs. of tea; and that in 
the latter period there were only 19 ships loaded from China, in which were exported 21,385,423 lbs. of tea, 
rather more than one-third of the quantity previous to the passing of the Commutation Act in England. 

T!ie unsettled state of public affairs in Sweden for some years past has prevented the East India Com- 
pany from carrying on any trade; and the non-payment of the sums advanced by them to Government, 
has involved their affairs in embarrassment and confusion. 


ASCENSION. 

This island is about 250 leagues N. W. of St. Helena. It is three leagues long from north to 
•south, and about two from east to west, and evidently of volcanic origin. It is covered with a reddish 
earth, not unlike brick-dust, and the hills are strewed with a large quantity of rocks, full of -holes and 
pumice-stones: the whole island has a dismal appearance. It may be seen about 10 leaguii distant in 
-clear weather. There are neither springs nor streams on the island; water is found in some hollows, but 
it very soon evaporates. There are a number of wild-goats, which are very lean; some rats and mice, and 
a few insects. 

This island is at present only frequented on account of its turtles, of which it furnishes the finest in 
the world; their weight is in general from 4 to 700 lbs. and may with care and caution be taken to any 
extent The anchoring place is on the N. W. side of the island, off Sandy Bay. A good mark for 
anchoring is to bring Cross Hill on the middle of Sandy Bay; when it bears S. S. E. and 10 fathoms, you 
will be about half a mile off shore. There is a great surf upon the shore, and the landing is troublesome. 

The centre of the island is in latitude 7^ 52' North, and longitude 13^ 64' West 



FERDINAND N0R0NHA-AZ0RE8. 


FERDINAND NORONHA. 

This island is situated near the Coast of Brazil, in Indtude :V !>!i South, and longitude 32^^ % West; 
and in the event of any circumstance preventing the home vvard-lH)Uiid East India sliips from toudilng at 
St. Helena, their instructions from the Company are to proceed to Ferdiiiaiul Noronha. 

The island is about ten miles long and two broad, and is remarkable by a high rocky peak, called 
the Pyramid, very barren and rugged; and by its S.W. point, naimnl the Hole in the AV all, which it 
pierced through, and gives a free passage to the sea. The south point is disUnguLshalde by a little ixjcky 
islet that appears like a statue. There arc two harbours cajiablc ot receiving ships of the greatest 
burthen ; one is on the north side, and the other on the north-west. The Ibriner is in every resjieci tht 
principal both for shelter, capacity, and goodness of iU bottom; but Iwth are ex|K)siHl to northerly or 
north-west winds. There are three forts which defeml the harbour, built with stone, spacious, niul well- 
provided with large artillery. It is subject to tlie Portuguese Governmcnl of Pernambuin), and » |>eopled 
with exiles from Brazil and Portugal. 

Cattle, sheep, poultry, and vegetables are to be procured here, but they me dear; waUT rs rather a 
scarce article in the dry season. The well which supplies the shipping, is near the Governor's hoiuf ; but 
the landing the casks, and getting otF the water, is inconvenient, on account of the surf. The wtHnl is cut 
on a small island near the north point of the large one, called the Woo.ling Isls..d ; but .hea‘ » n.nch 
difficulty in getting it off. If the Portuguese would permit the cutting woo.1 on the mam (.land, A 

might be shipped offwithout much danger. in...... 

The following are the expences incurred by one of the.f'ompany .. »hi|>s which tone i(i t 

i dollars. 


Present to the Governor ^20 dollar,. Two i.uiioc-s, — - 

Three nigs, each 16 dollars -W ditto. Carrying down to the beach 10 * • ^ . 

Eii^hfLr, «*"“■ -.JJ;" 

Three dozen fowls 18 r” 

Vessel, employed in the southern whale fishery occasiomdiy vi.sit the islan.l lor siipphes. 

AZORES; or, WESTERN ISl.ANOS, 

Are nine in number, cu. Flore,, Corvo, Fayal- 1'-- 
and St. Mary’s, exclusive of small islets or dangers contiguous to some 

. -.1 ,1 ..Ti/Muls oliout 31 leagues Noitl. and South; the northern exlrc- 

mitylfScllllTpStT^^^^^ Ui„ latitude 39^ 33 North, and longitude 31’ 11 West. 

CORVO, Miparated from the north end of ^ i.’a .mall 

PAYAL, the westernmost of “ atr'llS dc”^' -W West. On iU S. E. 

form, and its western extremity is in lati u ^ 

sideis agoodbay, in which ^^m^ The ground is in many part, loul; 

ahcavysoaisthrewnin. The common anchorage .. with 

the town N. W. half a mUe distant ^ ^ ,|,e neighl«uring 


J dollars ditto. 

ditto. 


Two l)ull<x'k» (loniirs 

Carrying down to the beach **%w**.s.lO lUUo. 
Expenccs nllcnding the watering *.24 ditto. 
Green!* and wrrel %**w*vvw*»**av***'»^*» ® ditto. 
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PICMT. GE01lGI-GaACI0SA--TEBCEIRA. 


wine; and in some years, from 8 to 10,000 pipes are exported, exclnsive of what is retained for the eon- 
sumption of the inhabitants. It also produoes large quantities of corn; and provisions and refreshments 
of all kinds are to be procured. 

PICO is separated by a narrow channel from Fayal. The peak from which the island takes its name, . 
is situated near the S. W. part, in latitude 38® 2T North, and longitude 28® 28' West; it is a very remark? 
Me mountain, of a drcular form, and terminating on its summit in the figure of a sugar-loaf; extremely 
regular in its shcqpe. It is 7,000 feet above the level of the sea, and in fine weather may be seen 2fi leagues. 
This island has several towns well inliabitcd, and produces yearly from 16 to 24,000 pipes of a white wine, 
of a remarkably salubrious quality, something between Madeira and Hock : this wine has late years been 
midh improved; it becomes quite mellow in about three years, or in about eight months, if seat on a sea 
voyage. The Passado, or Fayal Malmsey, is peculiar to ike island. The method of making it is as follows: 
when the gra[)es are ripe, the choicest bunches are culled, and exposed for fifteen days on large lava stones, 
and the grapes are turned every day, so that all the watery particles are exhaled; when afterwards com- 
pressed, their juice is quite tliick and luscious, and brandy is put in to preserve it, so that it becomes 
quite a cordial. The chief exportation of wine is to the West Indies, for the use of the British navy 
and army. As the principal part of the island of Pico belongs to the inhabitants of Fayal, all the wine is 
shipped off from the latter, and thus it is called Fayal wine. Besides cedar, and other timber, it produces 
a wood called Teixo, which is extremely Imrd, and wiien polished, is beautifully veined, and of a bright 
scarlet colour; it is higlily esteemed, and is reserved for the use of the Portuguese Court 

ST. GEOBGE is about three leagues from Pico. There is a small road on the south aide of the 
island, and a town called Villa de Valias, where the small vessels belonging to the island lie sheltered from 
every wind. 

GBACIOSA is separated from the north end of St. George by a safe channel, about eight leagues 
wide. The principal town is Santa Cruz on the N. E. side of the island, where vessels anchor. The pro- 
duce of tliis island and St George is sent to Terceira in small vessels built here. 

TERCEIRA. — This island is about eight leagues from the S. E. point of St George; it is about six 
leagues in length from East to West, and of a moderate lieight. Its principal bays ai'e Porto Praya on 
the N. £. and Angra on the S. E. side. 

Porto Praya Bay is the largest and best in the western islands, and is capable of receiving a fleet of 
ships at its anchorage; it is in the form of a crescent. Vessels may anchor in 16 to 20 fathoms, the town 
bearing from N.W, to N. N. W. There is a good landing-place for boats near the castle. 

Angra Bay is known by means of a remarkable forked hill near the sea, named Mount Brazil; the 
bay is about half a mile broad, and open to all winds from S.S.W. by the South to the East. The S.W. 
sea in particular, which sets round Mount Brazil on the west side of the bay, is tremendous. The 
ground, excepting a very small part of it, is so rocky, as to make it requisite to moor with four anchors. 
Vessels may safely remain in the roads from May to September, when the winds ore light, and blow from 
between West and N. W. At the commencement of winter the winds are so violent, that upon the least 
appearance of bad weather, it is necessary to put to sea, tlie coast affording no shelter. 

The city of Angra, in latitude 38^ 39 North, and longitude 27® 12 West, is the metropolis of the 
Azores, and the residence of the Governor. It is well built and peopled, and is an Episcopal See, imder 
the Archbishopric of Lisbon; it has five parishes, one of which, St. Salvador, is the cathedral; iburiaoiuii- 
teries, and four nunneries. It Is suiTounded with strong works, apd has a large castle mounted with 
heavy cannon. 



ST. MICHAEL'S-^T. MARTS. 
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In this city are kept the royal magazines for naval stores, for the men of war and merchant diipa» 
The maritime affairs are under an officer, called the Desemhargador, who Itas persons under him who 
pilot ships into the bay, supply tliem with provisions, water, and other refreshments, which art hare p)en» 
riilil, and at very moderate prices. 

St. MICHAEL’S, separated from Tercciraby a safe channel, about 21 leagues wide, is Uie longest of 
the Azoresf being 10 or 1 1 leagues in extent East and West, and only two or tlirce in breadth. The prin- 
cipal town, called Ponta del Gado, is on the south side of the island, where vessels anchor in a small bay 
near the shore ; but it aflbrds little slielter from the storms thnl fivqu(*ntly hap)Jtn in winter. The wait 
point of the island is in latitude 37® S t North, and longitude 25"^ 39 We«t. Tho town lias a handsomt 
appearance from the sea. The principal fortification is the Castle of St. Ihu*, which is closa to the sea, ai 
the western extremity of the town; it is mounted with twenty-four pieces of cannon, the greater |Wt of 
which are in a disabled stale. About three miles to the eastwanl are two small foils. There is a mok 
for the protection of the small craft, which might at a small exix^ncc be made ca|>able of receiving venels 
of a considerable draught of water. 

St. Michael’s is the largest in extent in square miles of any of the Western Wands, and is the most 
productive of all kinds of grain, as well as animal and vegetable food; it may with pmpnety lafU'itn^lho 
granary of Lisbon, as, upon o moderate computation, in a year of nivourablc crops, it produces grain luf- 
ficient for ten times the number of its inhabitauts. The |H>pulatioii has been estimated at l(K),(HK). 

The commerce of St. Micliners with Great Rritaiii is very exUnsivc; from thence the 1 orluguem 

mmled .t Mid*.: in «xtl.«.iB: f". » l'“l'. ‘I’™* “r " “■'/ ^ 

extent of from 60 to 60,000 boxes of ore i^es aiut lemons. 

From the United States of America are received staves, nee, fish, |)itcli, tar, iron, om • vane y 

East India goods, which arc paid for chiefly in wine. , . , , i , 1 1 ,„,t 

The principal productions of St. Micliael’s are Indian corn, wheat, barley, broad licans, and cal*. 

‘"X'li*l\~drrfi.d.n..nl..r*l.i«d..'«l»l»l''»"'^" 
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Town, description of.. 
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Bombay, Commerce with 
, All parts of British India 
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Gulf of Persia 

Cutch and Scindy 
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Goa, and Coast of Concan..^ 
Pinang and the Eastward 
Pegu 

Batavia %•»%%%%%%% 

China, and remarks thereon 
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All parts of Foreign Asuu^ 
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Artiaes of import and export 
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Wharfage 
Dock regulations and charges 
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Merchants* resident at Bombay 
Rates of commission, agency 
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Merchants vessels belonging to 
Rates of freight to China..^^-^ 
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Remarks thereon 
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Bourbon Island, description of 
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Brava Island, ditto. 
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Brimstone, directions how to cluist* 

Buenos /Wres, description 

Commerce or America with S|Niiiu.... 

Buggess Bay, description of 
Biirka .<.«-»%..(! itto . 
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Bushire ditto 
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Provisions and refVeshinents 
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Cachao, description of ii. 458 
Coins, weights, .*md measures ii. 459 

Imports anti export H .................. ii. ih. 

Provisions and refn slnnents II, 41)0 

Cagayan SihiIcm*, description i if II. 
Cajeputa oil, diretiioiis h*»w t«» elnise ...v...... ii. 307 

( ii1;miifici*‘r wckkI, efittip. ..**...**»»**.•*— —.-*» i. 354 

CulanUn Kivi •r . v....... V.. ii* 324 

Calcutta, description of ii. 97 

t'funs ....... ii* lOK 

Weights and measures ii. I|0 

Connnerce <»f Bengal . Ill 111 

Ditto w ith fitindori 112 

<’<»mnnMhties suilahle to the markrt.. ii. 1 1.3 
Kemarks on the impt>rts from I/ondoti ii. 12.3 
Ccjmmprwof British liidiaw ithI.«»fidon ii. 125 
Hemnrka tliereoii.*..*.,. 11, il), 

Conimcrcc with Dentriark il. I29 

Lisbfin Hi 1*10 

Hamburgh »%wwwv%- w w w» % 11. ih. 
( adia ii* 1*31 

Foreign Eiirojie ii. ib. 

Ditto w ith British India ii. 1.32 
Unitr<l States of Ameru a ii. 1.34 
DitUi with British India.,, ii. 1.35 
Hcromrka on the American commerce ii. I.3(j 
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0>i9t of Cormnandol 
lalimd of ii. 

Coftst of $uniatrav%«^M^^ iL 
All murta of British Asja^ ii. 
Arabun and Persian Gulfs ii. 
Pegu ii. 

Pinanpf and Eastward ii. 
Batavia ii. 

Mimilla ii. 

Various places ii. 

All parts of Foret^ Asia..^ ii. 
All parts of British India ii. 
With Foreign A8iav%.^ii. 
Withall parts of the World ii. 
All British India withditto ii. 
Articles of import and export ii. 
Price Current of goods ii. 

Import and export duties%«w%«^^,.»v»^ ii. 
Ilules for sending presents home ^w. ii. 
Port-charges ii. 

Rates of Pilotage ii. 

Hire of mooring chains ^vw^vwvv%v*.wii. 
Lighthouse dues ii. 

Rates of boat ii. 

Merchants resident at Calcutta ii. 

Rates of commission, agency, <lfc.^ ii. 
Insurance companies ii. 

Merchants vessel belonging to the port ii. 
Ship-buildii^ and remarks thereon*« ii. 
Company's imports from Europe ii. 

exports to Europe ii. 

Recapitulation of imports and exports ii. 
Company's imports into Indiaw*.w^ ii. 

Remarks thereon ii. 

Con^ny's exports from Indiav....vvw« ii. 
Pronts arising from the trade ii. 

Remarks thereon 11. 

Recapitulation of imports and expoits 
to and from all parts of the world ii. 
Revenues and di8bursement8*%«%%«..%v% ii. 
Assets ii. 

Government securities ii. 

Revenues and disbursements in all 
parts of India ii. 

Assets in ii. 

Remarks thereon ii. 

Bengal, army ii. 

Pay and allowance ii. 

Army in all ports of Indiav«^.^vk<^ ii. 
Remarks thereon ii. 

Civil service, allowances, &c. ii. 

Articles procurable at Bengal ii. 

Calicut, description i. 

Coins, weights, and measures i. 

Imports and exports^ 

Prices of exports in i. 

C^lpenteen, description i. 

Cambay> ditto 

Coins, weights, and measures i. 

Commerce with British India i. 

Duties, port-charges &c. %%v>vwt%%w%% i. 
Cambodia^ description of ii. 
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Canbodia, eoini, veiditi^ and meanur^ .m... U. 449 
Impwrta and jutppjrta iL ib. 

Commerce with Japan RiHbd 

Commerce with China ii. 450 

Camjjiire^ Boroos^ direotiona how to chuse^ii. 307 
Oil of, directions how to chuse ii. 308 

China, ditto ii. 500 

Quantkies imported, 1804 to 1808 ii. ib. 

Tonnage and duties%w%v*%a^%v%a^^ ii. ib. 
Cananore, description of 319 

Coins, weights, and measures i. 320 

Imports ana axpprtSv»»»^%^^%w>%%<»%>a. i. ib. 

Canara, Coast of, its extent i. 312 

Canaria Grand, Ascription i. 10 

Imports and exports«%a^a^^%a^^i^v«^%a^ i. ib. 
Proviaions and refreshments i. 11 

Canary Islands, their number,%»%vM^»»%w»>»>%»^ i. 9 
Csncao, description of ii. 440 
Coins, weights, and measures ii. 441 

Imports and expoirt8*^»^%..»^^%^^»v>%^^^ ii. ib. 
Commerce with Canton*^w»%%»^^*^^»v% ii. ib. 
Canes, description of ii. 30 

Canton, description ii. 46*5 

Coins ii. 470 

Weights and measures ii. 472 

Commerce ii. 473 

Security Merchants ii. ib. 

Company's e8tablishmen U %%%%%%%^>»%% ii. 474 
Ditto imports from England%%%%%%»»^ ii. 475 
Ditto exports to England%%»%%v>»v^% ii. 477 
Profits arising Orem ditto ii. ib. 

Imports in private trade ii. 479 

Exports in ditto«% ii. 480 

Imports k exports in Company's ships ii. 481 
Commerce with British India ii. 482 
Balance in favour of ditto ii. 483 

Imports and exports in country ships ii. 484 
Commerce with America 485 
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Ditto with Russia ii. 49O 
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Port-charges ii. 492 
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Rates of pilotage 495 

Provisions and refreshments ii. 496 

Articles procurable ii. 497 
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Port ^ ^ ^ I 

Hire of waggoiu and borDcs i. 

Provisions and refresKroeuts i. 

Cararaania wool, directions how to chu8ev**>*% i. 
Cardamums *** * * ittn ^ i. 

Quantities imported 1804 to 1808.^^^ i. 
Tonnage and i. 

Greater, or Ceylon Cardamutus u 
Camicobar Island, descr^tion ii. 
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Car war, description 
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ImporU and cxports^***^v*%^v 
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Stones, directions how to chuse 
Chandemagore, description of 
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Chaya root, directions how to chuse 
Cheduba Island, description of 
Cherilxm 

Chewabadww*»***%diUo i. 

Chillies, directions hcjw to chuse 
China, South Coast of ii. 

China root, directions how to chuse ii. 

Tonnage and duties 

China ware, various descriptions of »%»»»»'»%<»»»% II. 

Tonnage and duties ii. 

Chinchew, desciiption of n. 

Chinsiirali, de^npliou li. 
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Provisions and refreshments 
Cochin-Cluiia, coast of. 

Cochineal, directions how to dmse 
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Quantities imporUsl, 1804 to 1808«i 
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Directions how to chuse 
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Cuvelong, description of ******.***********^**w*** i. 408 
Rise and progress of the commerce of 
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Cran^orc^ description 
Crot^ey ««^itto 
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Provisions and refreshments 
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Cubebs, directions how to chuse 
Tonnage and duties 
Guddalore, description of 
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Dahalac, description of 
Dammcr, directions how to chusc 
DatCiS%ww«d itto 
Delagoa Bay, description of. 
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Provisions and refreshments 
Denmark, Rise and Progress of the Commerce 
with the East Indies 
Desertas, description of 
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Dezima Island, description of 
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Provisions and refreshments 
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Diu, description of 
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Earth, Red, directions how to chusc 136 

Earth oil, description of 287 

Quantities annually produced ii. 288 

Elemi gum, directions how to chuse i. 136 

Tonnage and duties i. ib. 

Ejoo, or Gumatty, description of 11* 310 

Elephants’ teeth, directions how to chuse 1* 62 

Quantities imported 1804 to 1808 i. 63 

Tonnage and duties i. ib. 

Elephants’ hair, description i. il). 

Emeralds, directions how to chusc i. 283 

Engano Island, description ii. 346 

England, Rise and Progress of the Commerce 

with the East Indies Introduction. 

Euphorbium, directions how to chuse %%%%%^%%%% 1* 286 


Faifoe, description of ii. 452 

Coins, weights, and measures ii. ib. 

Imports from India^»>*%%wvv>www>%% ii. 453 
Commerce with Canton ii. ib. 

Exports and their ii. 454 

Commerce with Japan«^...%%%w.^«%«%v« ii. 455 
Tort charges and presente il. 456 


False Bay, aesenpuon i. 

Fayal ii. 

Ferdinand Noronha, description of 
IJ'ish-maws, directions how to chuse 
Flores, Strait of, description of. 

Island 

Fogo Island, description of 
Folium Indicura, directions how to chuse 
Formosa Island, description of 
Fortified Island, ditto 
Fort Victoria, or Bancoot, ditto 
Fort Dauphin, ditto 



Provisions and refreshments i. 

Foul Point, description i. 

France, Rise and Progress of the Commerce 
with India 
Fuertaventura, ditto 
P^ulta «wM^M^^^ditto 
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314 
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Galangal, directions how to chuse 

Quantities imported 1804 to 1806 
Tonnage and duties 
Galbanum Gum, directions how to chuse 
Quantities imported 
Tonnage and duties 
Galle de Point, description of 
Galls, directions how to chuse 
Quantities imported . 

Tonnage and duties . 


Gamboge Gum, directions how to chuse. 

Quantities im{)orted, 1804 to 1806 
Tonnage and duties 
Ganjam, description of 
Garnets, directions how to chuse. 

Ghee, a species of butterv««wvw. 

Gheriah, acscription of 
Gilolo Island, dii 

Imports, exports, &c. 

Ginger, directions how to chuse 

Quantities imported, 1804 to 1808 
Tonnage and duties 
Preserved, directions how to chuse «« 
Ginseng, ditto. 

Goa, description of 


Coins, weights, and measures 
Commerce 


Ditto with the British settlements 
Provisions and refreshments 
Historical facts relative to the Portu- 
guese discoveries in tlie East Indies 
Goapnaut Point, description of. 

Gogo vv«%M%%v%«%v%ditto 

Provisions and refreshments 
Gogul, a Bpedes of bitumen. 

Gold Dust, directions how to chuse 
Bar, ditto 

Touch Needles, description of. 
Gombroon, description of 

Coins, weights, and measures 
Imports aim exports 
Gtmero, description of 
Oondegam, ditto 
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, description oH 

Import and exports 
Provisions and refreshments 
Goomtee, description of 
Gorckware, Point, ditto 
Graciosa Island ^ditto 
G rane%%%%v*%,w%^^^^^ditto 

Grissec,... ^ditto 

Guadel 

Provisions and refreslnnents 
Gutta Gambir, directions how to chuse 
Gutter Bay, description of 
Guzaerat, Coast of 





ii. 394 

i. 34 

ii. 412 
ii. ib. 
ii. 41S 

i. 150 

ii. sg 
ii. 580 

i. 120 

ii. 80*4 
i. 144 

i. ib. 

ii. 312 
i. 144 
i. l.'iO 


Hainan Island, description of ii. iGi) 

Hean «^v»%%««^v%(iitto ii. 4.'>8 

Hemp, Sulsctte, ditto i. 2S.8 

Calcutta, ditto 20f) 

Quantities imported into England «« if. 211 
Hermodactyls, directions how to i. 107 

Hides, quantities imported, duties, 8cc. ii. 212 
Hierro, or Ferro Island, description of*.*v^..v% i. Id 
HipiK)potamu8 teeth, directions now to ctiuse«% i. O.t 
Hooei^, description of fHi 

Coins, weights, and measures ««%%«%%% 1. ib. 
Holland, Rise and Progress of tlie Commerce 

witli the East Indies rm 

Homs, directions how tochusc ii. 213 

Tonnage and duties it. ib. 
Hue, or Whey, description of ii. 4.^7 

Hughley .wwv^^^ditto !)<» 

Hypocistis, directions how to i. I.Sq 

Human hair, ditto ii. 511 

Hurse skins, ditto ii. ib. 




Indian ink, directions how to chiise^ 

Quantities imported, and sale amount ii. 
Indigo, directions how to chuse 

Quantities imported into England ... ii. 
Tonnage and duties 
Indraghiri, description of 
Indrapour v.ditto 
Inhamban Bay and River, ditto 
JafTiiaiiatam, description of^. 

Jadrebatv%v.^itto »»»%%% 

Jaggemaut Pagoda, ditto 
Jaggemautporam, ditto . 

Jambee 1 1 to ^ 

Japan Archipelago, ditto 

Corns, weights, and measures **«.«%%. ii. 
Commerce of the Portuguese ii. 

AttemptsoftheEnglishtoopeii atrade ii. 
Commerce of the Chinese n. 

Attempts of the Russians to open a 
trade ||* 

Dutch commerce jj- 

Imports and 11. 

M<xle of conducting the commerce ii. 
Port regulations, orders, ii* - 



Japn .\rdiipcUKo, proh*>>>t«<l it «6« 

/•“port and export a. ib. 

Japwi, dexcription of ^ii. s6i 

Jargooii, or Zircon, ditto i. 9S1 

Jasques ditto v»»%» i. 14J 

Java Island, its ii, S5S 

Jet, directions how to ii. 51ft 

Jigat, desiriptioii of 1, 150 

Indus River, or Scindy Rivcr*.a,%^*^ v»^»% %»»%%%% I. I4ti 
xloana, on Java, description ii, 3f»4 

Johanna Island, ditto i. 70’ 

Iin|)orts and 1, 77 

Anchorage, fet‘s, priwms, &c i. ib. 

Provision.H and n^reshnuMits «%%%%..».« t. 78 

.fohore, description of ii. SI9 

Jul)a .^*«ditto i. 87 

.ludda %*.ditto t. 87 

Coins and weights ib. 

lm|HWts and ex|H>rts 88 

Duties and presents % %% w« %% % I • 89 

Port charges, lioat and ctailey hire, Ac. i. 90 
Instructions res]NH:tiiig Uie trade *«..« i. ill. 
Provisions and refresImienU* I* 94 

Jiijiibes, cliriTtioMs how to ( i, 158 

Jiimbaacer, description of i. 156 

Junctus Odoraiuf, dirc'itiona how to chuM>»«*« i. 107 

Junckceylon, description ii. 2f)l 

Coins, weights, and inraMurt«s ti. ib. 

lm)>orts and ex)Mins ii. ib. 

Duties ii, 292 

Provisions and refVeslunents.^v.%^%.% ii. ib. 
Juthia, description of »«««%«%«%• n, 438 

Karak island, description of i. 127 

Provisions and refreshments I. 12M 

Karica), description 

Kc<l){orir, ditto ....... SW-V%%%W^WWWWWWW%%W%«%W^W%«% ii* f 

Keiiiar, ditto ti. H:i 

JVovisions and refreshiuenls li. ib. 

Keino sIicIIm, ditto «*%•%% li. 312 
Kisinis Island, ditto i. 130 

Kisseeii, ditto 

Kissiriisses, a sjiecies of raisin 1.3K 

Kuriat, desiTiption of i. lit 

Korg<», ditto % * i> 127 
I.4ib<lanuni (ium, directions how to chiise,*.««. i, J;j8 
Tonnage and dutiea i. ib. 

Lac, various sorts of n. 2lli 

Laceadi\e Islands, dewTiption «f.%%%. %%*.*.%*%...• i, ,320 
l.ackercd wa/r, direc-lions how to « Iiiim'.v..^.. ii. .312 
Quantities imported IHOi to 1808^,.. ii. ib. 
Tonnage and li. ib. 

i^i I^ke, directions how to chuse ii. 217 

Quantities ini|)orted IH04 I0 1H08,«... ii. ib. 
Tonnage and ii. ib. 

I. ake, China, dircctioni how to diuse.^,..^^* ii. .312. 

J^jiccrota, description •* 9 

J. 4Uitore island, ditto ■» »J* 394 

Lapis Lazuli, directions bow to cIiuh* 1. 1.38 

Tonnage and i. its. 
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Lapis Tnti»i directions how to cimse 
Tonna^ and duties 
Laribnnderi description 
Ligimm Aloes^ directions how to chuse 
Colnbrinuni^ ditto 

Lindy River, description 
Liquejo Islands, description of v^v»*^w^^%.vv»wv*'v 1 
l,oncia> description of *v*i^%^wwvvw«>%%wwrvfc«wvvw 
Coins, weights, and measures 
Import and exjwrt duties WV*i^rV%V»%'VWVk« I 
Lombock, Strait of^ VWfc vv% w%^ %■» 1 

Lump-lac, directions how to chuse 


Macalof, description of »%v^%^vwwvww»v^v»-v%-w^'v t. 
Macuow^ditto ii. 

Imports and exports. ii. 
Provisions and refreshments li* 

Macassar, description of.v%%.%vw.w.vww..^%wv.w«ww. ii. 
Coins, weights, and ineasurcsw^^^www ii. 
Imports and exports 
Provisions and refresh inent8w^»«w.w.^ ii« 
Mace, directions how to ii8e.*.%.*^.*»wwvw».*wwfcvw it. 
Quantities imported.ww-ww%ww%www««.^ n. 
Tonnage and Duties ii. 

Macula Bay, description of 
Madajjascar Island, its extent i. 
Madeutt Island, description of i. 

Coins, weights, and measures 
Articles of import i. 

Amount of imports and exports 1. 
Article of export 

American trade with the islaniU...vv i. 
Denominations of wines 
Quantities imported into Indiu^w..^... i. 
Prices of Madeira wine at Bombay v* i. 
Company’s regulations relative tOw..^ i. 
Import and export dutiesvw.'v»^.^...vw«<v» i. 
Port charges, i. 

Port regulations i. 

Provisions and refreshments >..vv«v.^ i, 
Madras, description ofwwww«^M^w^w^w^^...^w ii. 
Coins, weights, and mca8uresv.^.w^^ ii. 
Commerce of Madras, & dependencies ii. 
Commerce with London ii. 

Articles suitable to the ii. 

Commerce with Denmark lit 

France ii, 

Hamburgh ii. 

Leghorn 

Lisbon »wwwv.«»w.%%%%v.w.'v%-v.. 11 . 
Madeira 

C.'adis.<fcw.v.%w%'%>w.ww^w^.-vw.»v ii. 

Foreign Europe%-^-vvwv%wv...wv ii. 
United States of America ww ii. 
Coast of IMfalabar wwwwmw,.. ii. 
Nortliem piupts of Giixaerat ii. 
Surat ana adjacent villages ii. 
Bombay vwv«%«%«w%vwm/v%«'v.w> ii. 
Northern Circars ii. 

Northern division of Caniaticii. 
Fort St. George vwv.v^^.w. 11. 


Madra.s, commeree with Tanjore^%v»»ww<^%vw» 
South division of Camatic»% 

Cey^ 

Tinnevilly and Riunnad «« 

All parts of British Asia 
Arabian Gulf 
Persian 


Ciitcli and Scind^w^ww«v.^vw.^ 
Goa and Coast of Concan 1 

Mahratta dominions 1 

Travancore 

Coast of Sumatra I 

Tranquebar wv»v.%.w^»w%%w%vw» 1 

PuloPinang and the eastward 
Malacca %w..»wwvwvwvw%»»%%%w»%» 1 

ManillavM.^wvw%vw^w^w,^^w% 

Batav ia.wi%>%»»»<»^*w'w%»ww%ww%wwvw^ 
Chi nawwvwww,v»»w%vw»w»v»»w w% 
Various places 
All parts of Foreign Atia*w 
All parts of the worldv^%%ww 
Price Current of commoditie8w.ww.« 
Custom-house regulations and duties 
Regulations for the Beach department 
Rates of boat hire vv%%«%vw*^vw.vvv*«^ 
Charges for ballast 
Expences of watering 
liighthouse dues 
Salvage of anchors 
Rates of cooley hire 


Hire of palanquin bearers 
Wages allowed to servants i 

Passport regulations i 

List of merchant8..Aw^vwvvvvvvvwvk^^ 
Rates of commission i: 

Merchant vessels belonging to Madras i 
Company’s exports to England i 
imports from Englnnd^M.^ i 
Recapitulation of imports and exports i 
Revenues and disbursements^vw,vwv«. i 

Government securities i 

Standing orders relative to salutesv^ i 
Regulations relative to the overland 
dispatch 1 

Provisions and refreshments i 

Articles procurable aUv«%..%«%vw«ww«vv, i 
Madura Island, description of i 

Magadoxa, dittOw-.^%wvw^^v.v.v.^.v%v%v*vw^ww%.^ 
Magindunao, ditto 

Coins, weights, and measures i 

Imports and exports i 

Mahe, desenption 

Pej>j)er exported, 178^2 to 1800 ..«v«vw i 
Malabar Coast, its ^itent 
Malacca, description of i 

Coins, weights, and measures i 

Imports and exports i 
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Malacca, provisions and rcfreghmcnts. 

Malay Peninsula 
Maidive Islands, description 
Coins 

Im)K)rts and exports 

Commerce with Madra.s and llen^aL>. 

Maldonaldo, description 

Provisions and rerre.slinients,v..*%.^** 
Malwan, or Mclundy, description of.,.*^*.^*^** 
Manado v^«^vvw^v%«v«%«dttto 

Mangalore — 

Coins, weights, and measures 
Imports and exports 
Commerce witli Madras and Homhay 
Mangoes, directions how to chuse 
Mangeray, Strait ol‘ 

Manilla, description ol* 

Coins, weights, and measures 
Commerce with British Indla*»*%.**v 
Piece-goods suitable to the market** 
Commerce with China ***^^*****.**** 
Commerce with !South America ****** 
Rise and jirogress of the commerce 
of Spain with the Fast Indie.s****** 
Maiinickpatam, description of **************** 
Manouro ***w**%ditto 
Martaban *ditto ***********. 








o*** *%**%%»»•»»»'• 


Mastic, directions how to clnisc 

Tonnage and duties 

Massuah, description of ********* ********1 
Coins, weights, and measures 
Imports and exjHiris ********* 

Import and Pxjxirt Duties*** 
Provisions and refreshments* 
Matchian Island, descrijition of *************** 

Mats, China, directions Imw to cliuse 

Matura, description of************ — ***** 

Mauritius, ditto * 

Coins, weights and measures ******* 
Imports and exports ***************** 
Provisions and refresliiiu uts ******* 

Maiisulipatani, description of 

Mayo Island ****ditto. 

Mayottu Island, ditto. 

Madeira Island, ditto** 

Mcliapour, or St. "1 home, ditto ********* 
Melinda, description of *********** *********^'-*'*' 
Provisions and refreshments********* 
Mergui, description ot *************v*********'* 
Coins, weights, and measures ***** 
InifKirts and exjwrts ****** — ******** 
Provisions and refreshmentH ******* 
Merjee, description of ******************<*«'*" 

Missoy Bark, directions how to elmse 

Mocha, description of *****************'**'*-'-*" 
CoijJ.s, weights, and mea.Min* 
Commerce with British India 
w ith other placi s 
Duties, port charges, presents Af. 
Provisions and refreshitienlH ******* 
Articles procurable at ************* 
Moco Moco, description of *****-*.******'^*'* 
Mohilla Island, ditto ***************^**-* — 
Mombas ****%%% *ditto * 
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Mom|>arva, ikwription of.*******.*,*,^^^^^,^, ii. 

Coin#, weights, aiul inea.sures **,^,*^* ii. ib. 
lm)Mirts and exf^mrts ********,*****,.,^, ii. ib. 
Mongullou Uiver, tieseription of **********,,,^,, i, 
Monte \ idiS) %«*«**iiittt) *%***«»*********«*«*%%•*«* i. ‘jfjj 
Coins, weights, and measures ******,* i. ib, 
lni|K)rtH and exptirts ****************** i. ib. 
Pixivi^iuns and rtTreshiuenis *******, i. 80 

Misktapilly, ilesiription of ii. HA 

Mori‘l>at ******ditto ************,*****,********„*** i. 11:1 
Moround.iMi, ditto ********.***************,*,****, i. 7‘i 
.Mosambiijne, liitto *****»,*.».**.,«,*•*,«,,,,****,* i. 

I’reaty relat.\e to the Kla\e trade i. i!». 
t'oins, Weights, and measures ,*,*,*** i. (io 
liu|HU‘ts ami e\))orts ,*«***,*,*,*•***** i. ib, 

( omnieree with Bnlioh India ******** i. ib. 
Provisions ami refreshments ,***.*,,*, i. ib. 
.Articles pria nrable at **************** i. (>l 
Mossfll Bay. deseriptifUi of **************.*,*** i. .'i.'l 

Provisions ami refresinneiits i. ib. 

Miuldi, description of ****,***.,***,*****«******.* i. l b) 
Coins, weights, and measures .***,**. i. ib. 
lm)Nirts and ex|Mirts 

Pro\ isioiis ami refreshments ********** i. iln 
Miinjeet, or Madder, <lirections how to ( Iiiim'** il. *‘18 
()ua)ititie.s imported ISOito 1N08,*,« ii. iti. 
'ronmige ami liuties************.*****.* ii. ib. 

Muscat, licseription ol‘ ******* i. 114 

( oiiis and weights **.*,••*,*.*•»•****« i. 1 U) 

( ommerci* with British India i. ib. 

Duties * * i. 117 

ProN isiotts and refresiniients ********** i, ib. 

Musk, directions how to cbnsc******** ii. .M 'l 

(Quantities im)Hirtcti IsoMo lH0K,*,*ii. .M 4 
roMimgc ami duties ***«..***...**.**« li. ib. 
.S‘ed, directions how to clnise • %«%«% ll» ll)« 
I oiiiiagi' ami duties »»«**«»**«******** li. ib. 
MvraNilaU'*, dircctitMis how to eliitse*****..***** ii. *IM 
(Quantities im|a»rt<Hi IXOI lu I NOW ** i. ib. 
'rohiiage ami iluties******. ************* ii. d>. 
Myrrh (inm, tlirecti«ms how to ebuse ******** i. I()7 
(Quantities iin)H»rte«i I N04 to I KOH ,**• i. d>. 
l ounage ami duties **********,******* i. ib. 
.Mysid Islami, dehcription of **********»***•*•*»* II. Bi.l 


N.igore, description of 
NuiigHs;u'ki, ditto ,***• 

Nankeen*', (piantilies import**<I*** 
Nankin. des<Tiption of *********** 
Naptha, ditto********.*********.**** 




1. 
ii. 
ii, 

* n. 

.Nassau, or Poggy Islands ********************** n. 
Natil, Fast Coast of .Africa, deHcriptioii of.*.* i. 

Pro\iHionN and rHfesluiients *.******** i. 
Natal, on .Sumatra, description of II. 

C oiris, weiglitM, ami mcasiircH ****.- ii. 
lni|Hirts ami exj)ortn **.*.************.* o- 
Provisi«»nh ami refreshtnenta .****.'*.* b. 

Natron, directions how to chusc i- 

N«*gapaUnii, ilescription oi .w*****. '•*****"**•* •• 

Commerce with Madras .*.***.******** i. 
/Articles of import and ex)H/rt *****^. i. 
Negornbo, dcacription of *■»*»»»***** i. 
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INDEX, 


Ne^aifl^ description of ii. S81 

New Massalcge«^itto i. 72 

Nhiatrang 454 

Nicobar Islands, ditto ii. 

Ningj )0 *^**v..*^(litto ii. 546 

Noncowry IsJaiid, ditto ii. 29.3 

IVovisions and refreshments ii. 294 

Northern Circars, description ii. 85 

Commerce with Madras -^vw^v^v.^^ ii. 87 

North Island, description ii. .352 

Nowa])under, ditto i. 1,52 

Nutmegs, directions how to cluise*%*-w*^.vvvv,^> ii. .392 


Quantities imported ii. 393 

'ronnage and duties ih. 

Oil of, directions how to chuse II. ib. 
Nux V omica, ditto«««v«%»'%'»'».»%«'v»‘v»^%'vw»%%>w»-w*^«« i. 284 
Quantities imported 1804 to 1808***^ i. ib. 
Tonnage and duties i. ib. 


Oil of Carnpbirc See Camphire 

Cassia (‘assia 

(^innamon Cinnamon 

C loves «'%«-v*%«>v»'«'%'v«'V'wv«%v»-»«'v*v«%«%«>See f loves 
Mace Mace 

Nutmegs Nutmegs 

Sandal wood*.,. See Sandal wood 

Olibanum Oum, directions how to chuse****** i. 1.39 
Quantities imported, and side price** i. ib. 
1 onnage and duties****************^*** i. ib. 
Onorc, description of **************************** i. .314 
Coins, weights, and measures ******** i. ib. 
Imports and exports 315 

Onyx, directions bow to chuse **************** ii. 515 
Opal ditto*****, »^%***********%***************v**** ii. lb. 
Opium, ditto ii. 219 

Quantities imported into England ** ii, ib. 
I’onnagc and duties******************** ii. ib. 
Opoponax Gum, directions how to chuse **** i. 140 
I’onnage and duties ****************** i, ib. 
Orotava, description of ************************** i. 14 
Orchilla weed, directions how to chuse******** i. l6 
OrmuH Island, description of 130 

Orpiment See Auripeginentum 

Osteiid, Rise and Progress of the Commerce 

w'ith the East Indies **************** i, 408 
Ostrich feathers, directions how to chuse****,* ii. 515 
Duties on importation li. ib. 


Pttckanga River, description of*****v*********** ii. 321 
lm])orts and exports ****************** 11, ib. 
Padang, description of 3.3() 

Coins, weights, and measures ******** ii. ib. 
Imports and exports 337 

Duties ii. ib. 

Provisions and refreshments Ilf ib. 

Pahang, description of**********************,***** ii. 320 
Coins, weights, and measures******** ii. ib. 
Imports and ex^xirts II. .321 

Palembang, description ot 34() 

Coins, weights, and measures ******** ii. 347 
ImjHirts and exports ****************** ii, ib. 



Palma Island, description of. j. 

Provisions and refreshments 
Palmirns Point, description of 
Panaroukan ****ditto. 

Paniani **********tlitto. 

Imports and exports 
Pass.antiava, description of 

Passier, ditto ************,**. 

Coins, weights, and measures 
Imports and exports ******** 

Provisions and rcl’reshments 
I’.issourwang, description of 

Patany, ditto ********,*, **™, 

Coins, weiglits, and measures 
Iniports and exports ****************** ii. 
Patchow' Islaiuls, description of **************** ii. 
Piitte*********v*v****tlitio ************************** i. 
Peacocks' feathers, directions how to chuse ** i. 
1 eai Is*** ** *** * **** ***d i t to** * *********************** i. 

Dutii-S uikI revenues ***%******,******* i. 
Pearl Shells, directions how to chuse ********** i. 
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(Quantities imported, and sale price ** 
Ponnage and duties ******,***,******* 
Articles manufactured from *********«. 

Pedir, descr-iption of *********************** 

Coins, weiglits, and mea.sure8 
Imports and ex)X)rts ********- 
Provisions and refreshments 
Pegu, coast ol‘, its extent *******. 

Pepper, directions how to chuse , 

Rise and progress of the trade 
Quantities imported 
Tonnage and duties 
l*era River, description of, 

1 cl im Island, ditto ********,*****,*******,*,*****,* i, 
1 ersia, Gulf ol *'»»»*^******»*******v%***** *,***,**, i. 
Coast ot**,***,*********,****,,*********,, I, 
Petroleum, or Earth Oil, description of ******** ii. 
Philippine Islands ******************,************* ii. 
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